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Ferdinand Mount 

The Literary Spirit 
in Politics 

On the Hazards of Being an Intellectual 


L a ctfMMEDiA i finita. With the words 
usually given to the clown in Pagliacci, 
Harold Macmillan took his leave of the poli¬ 
tical stage in 1963. Vicky, the sharpest 
cai (oonist of the age, had portrayed Macmillan 
not as a clown but rather as the ageing 
variety artist. The Entertainer of John 
Osborne's play. Yet both artist and subject 
agreed in seeing this man who had a longer 
spell in power than any British Prime Minister 
for 40 years as a showman, deft, resilient and 
patlcr-perfcct. 

During the Presidency of John Kennedy, 
the musical Camelot was all the rage. It is 
not surprising that a parallel should have been 
drawn between King Arthur and his court 
and the Washington of this young war hero 
and his lovely wife. But one might have ex¬ 
pected this parallel to be confined to women’s 
magazines and the more feather-headed sup¬ 
porters of the regime. Not at all. The 
metaphor was widely used by serious column¬ 
ists. And those inside the White House itself, 
not excluding the Kennedys, lost no oppor¬ 
tunity to illuminate and embellish the picture; 
the visits of famous savants, Nobel Prize- 
. winners and their ilk, the musical soirees, even 
the redecoration of the White House in 
exquisite taste, all combined into an image of 

. . . the island-valley of A vilion; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow. 
Nor ever wind blows loudly. 

So patent and so costly were the efforts re¬ 
quired to weave this glowing tapestry that 
even those who were enthralled by the effect 
could not pretend ignorance of the techniques 
employed to weave it by the nimble fingers 
of Madison Avenue. 

' Raymond Aron, “Reflections After the Psycho- 
drama”. (Encounter, December 1968). 


Or again picture the newsmen squeezed on to 
little gilt chairs in the frosty elegance of the 
Elys^ Palace. In the deep midwinter, once 
a year, the General speaks. The very rarity 
of the performance deepens the hush. Note 
how carefully the questions are planted and 
how carefully the General answers them. His 
syntax is a little richer and his phrasing a 
little cloudier than in his appeals to the nation 
on television; for this is a tour <Thorizon. Its 
grandeur must not be impaired by any bathe¬ 
tic detail. For years this performance is 
repeated; the words follow the same pattern, 
but the newsman’s ear strives to catch the 
fresh nuances, the differences in tone and 
emphasis, like a playgoer who never misses 
a new Hamlet. And when this Hamlet finally 
departs, what hastens his departure but 
another drama? 

A performance of a different sort, this one; 
Raymond Aron calls it a psychexirama.* It may, 
not have been "les iv^nements de Mai-Juin 
1968" which finally finished de Gaulle, but it 
was these events which made his style begin to 
seem faded and no longer relevant or respon¬ 
sive to the age. Even those who cemsido'ed 
the goings-on in the courtyards of the 
Sorbonne self-indulgent, childish, and ulti¬ 
mately destructive could not deny their 
theatrical impact How irresistible the promise 
of endless free-flowing dialogue—witty, sin¬ 
cere, and warm! How dazzling the contrast 
between the stuffy lecture-rooms and the fre)di 
faces who had captured theml How crass and 
brutish the riot police! Above all, how over¬ 
whelming to see those theories of liberty acted 
out on a small, enclosed and theatrically per¬ 
fect stage instead of being obscured by 
academic jargon on the printed pagel 

Aron says: “I do not use the term psycho^ 
drama without modification. But nevertheless. 
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we have all been acting a part during this 
period. I took on the role of de Tocqucville; 
this has its ridiculous side, but others were 
playing Saint-Just, Robespierre or Lenin, 
which all in all was even more ridiculous. . . .” 
Tocquevilie himself writes of the 1848 Revolu¬ 
tion in his Recollections: 

... the whole time I had the feeling that we 
had staged a play about the French Revolution, 
rather than that we were continuing it . . . 
Though I foresaw the terrible end to the piece 
well enough, I could not take the actors very 
seriously; the whole thing seemed a vile tragedy 
played by a provincial troupe. 

Melodramatic political events suggest analo¬ 
gies with the theatre; equally, the theatre 
suggests political lines of attack. Robert 
firustein, dean of the Yale Drama School, 
gives a good account of how the Living Theatre 
group “spontaneously” employed storm-troop¬ 
er tactics to break up a meeting organised to 
discuss their own aim.s.* To glory in such a 
conscious fusing of politics and the theatre is 
increasingly common. “The play’s the thing”, 
says Abbie Hoffman, the leader of the 
“Yippies.” When Roel van Duyn, the inventor 
of the Dutch Gnomes/Pixies, was elected to 
the Amsterdam City Council, he treated coun¬ 
cil procedure as pure theatre: 

After ail it was a theatre. Everyone had a fixed 
role; all decisions were taken in advance; there 
was no real debate; and nobody listened to 
anybody else. So I decided to do consciously 
what the others did unconsciously. I acted a 
part—my own role. (Profile, The Observer, 16 
May 1971.) 

The radicals believe that their staged con¬ 
frontations with authority are the only authen¬ 
tic gestures possible in face of a universally 
repressive society, that theatrical daring is the 
only way to break up the conventional moulds 
of political structures and attitudes. The 
Tocquevilles and Brusteins say that this is all 
mere play-acting. For them the radicals appear 
to be children taking refuge in fantasy from 
a world with which they are too weak to cope. 

Yet in one sense both sides miss the point. 
For political theatre can be used to impose 
or strengthen a conventional structure as well 
as to smash one. Professor Lucien Pye re¬ 
marks of Mao's China: 

* Robert Brustein, “A Night at the S)rmpo8ium”, 
in Revolution as Theatre (New York, 1971). 


In no other political culture has use of the 
theatre been so widespread and intensive. Strip 
away the dance teams, the theatrical groups, 
the mass parades and the gymnastic formations, 
and one of the most distinctive features of the 
Chinese brand of Communism would disappear. 

Nor is the use of such methods confined to 
one part of the political s; In the 17th 

century Lord Halifax obsti. cd: 

Monarchy is liked by the people, for the Bells 
and the Tinsel, the outward Pomp and Gilding, 
and there must be milk for babes, since the 
greatest i»rt of Mankind are, and ever will be, 
included in that List. . . . 

Bagehot, in the first chapter of his English 
Constitution, refers specifically to the theatrical 
element: 

It is very natural, therefore, that the most useful 
parts of the structure of government should by 
no means be those which excite the most easy 
reverence. The elements which excite the most 
easy reverence will be the theatrical elements— 
those which appeal to the senses, which claim 
to be embodiments of the greatest human ideas 
which boast in some cases of far more than 
human origin. That which is mystic in its claim<i' 
that which is occult in its mode of action; thi. 
which is brilliant to the eye; that which is seen 
vividly for a moment, and then is seen no more; 
that which is hidden and unhidden: that which 
is specious, and yet interesting, palpable in its 
seeming, and yet professing to be more than 
palpable in its results; this—^howsoever its form 
may change, or however we may define it or 
describe it, is the sort of thing—the only sort 
which yet comes home to the mass of men. 

Bagehot goes on to say that the lowest orders 
are “likely to care least and judge worst 
about what is useful.” 

Such frankness, like that of Halifax, is out 
of style among today’s radicals. Yet their kind 
of theatre rests upon exactly the same sup¬ 
position, namely, that the masses are too 
foolish and dim to be swayed by rational argu¬ 
ment. Only the glittering hyperbole of the 
theatre is capable of stirring their sluggish 
interest. The gap between Brecht’s political 
theatre and the Maoist’s theatrical politics is 
narrow indeed; the tone of didactic condescen¬ 
sion is identical. 

T he irony is, however, that at present 
in the Western world the masses remain 
largely indiflferent to the radical’s form of 
political theatre. They can be observed turn¬ 
ing their backs on the intellectual horde 
which is panting to restructure their con¬ 
sciousness and they carry on with their ration¬ 
al arguments about such pedestrian topics as 
the cost of living. The intellectuals, on the 
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other hand, are stage-struck. 1 refer not solely odium of the practising politidan. What is the 


to the Onomes, the Yippies, and the New Left 
but also to men of mature years like Malraux, 
Galbraith, Schlesinger, who respond not only 
to the intoxicating opportunities of power but 
also to the ro' ' ~*''c image of their leader— 
an image may be noted, is usually 

dismissed with go^-humourcd scepticism by 
the broad mass even of the leader’s own 
supporters. 

And the further we move away from the 
established seats of authority towards the poli¬ 
tical theatre of the streets, the greater the 
proportion of intellectuals we shall find among 
both actors and audience. 

Men of Icttere, as Burke says, being fond of 
distinguishing themselves, are rarely averse to 
innovation. Persons of intelligence and sensi¬ 
tivity whose interest is drawn to politics expect 
- stimulus at least as sharp as that to be ex- 
'.Kjrienced through the performing arts, and as 
much colour and warmth as there is to be 
i''6und in the conversation of friends. They are 
frequently disappointed, not of course by the 
dazzling possibilities of Marx and Rousseau, 
but in the countervailing political theory and 
practice of, Iwt us choose at random. Mill, 
Tocqueville, Aron, Attlee, Peel, Baldwin. This, 
they will murmur, is humdrum stuff. 

And certainly some political scientists arc not 
unaware of the murmuring. Tocqueville, for 
example, writes (again in his Recollections): 

What I call the literary spirit in politics consists 
in looking for what is ingenious and new rather 
than for what is true, being fonder of what 
makes an interesting picture than what serves 
a purpose, being very appreciative of good 
acting and fine speaking without reference to 
the play’s results, and, finally, judging by 
impressions rather than reasons. 

’Aron remarks that his has been described as 
"a melancholy approach.” In fact Aron shows 
a cautious confidence in the possibilities of the 
future. He remarks acidly “in so far as Sartre- 
like political literature is considered normal, 
the attempt to think with lucidity and detach- 
■Ttent which has always been the ambition of 
philosophers, must appear mysterious.” True, 
but is this all? 

The more closely the political scientist con¬ 
cerns himself with the humdrum practicali¬ 
ties oi politics, the more he will share the 

* Politics and PoUticians (London, 1934), p. 76. 


nature of this odium? Why are politicians sot 
unpopular? Raleigh summarises the usual 
accusation: 

Tell men of high condition 
That manage the Estate, 

Their purpose is ambition. 

Their practice only hate: 

And if they once reply. 

Then give them all the lie. 

Such a view is not confined to what ond 
might call literary adventurers. Adam Smith 
writes of “that insidious and crafty aninul, 
vulgarly called a statesman or politician, whose 
councils are directed by the momentary fluc¬ 
tuations of affairs.” And, as F. S. Oliver points 
out,* Adam Smith “enjoyed the confidence of 
Mr Pitt and the friendship of Mr Burke”; he 
was not one to shrink from the insensitive 
crudities of political conversatimi. 

This feeling of revulsion goes beyond a 
healthy distrust of any politician’s motives; it 
even goes beyond that distaste so many of u» 
feel for the spectacle of someone “on the 
make”, a spectacle which is of course height¬ 
ened by the spotlights of the political theatre. 
There is something more even than this. I 
mean a distaste for the manner of practising 
politicians both in public and private conver¬ 
sation. This distaste is to be observed even 
among those (political commentators, for ex¬ 
ample) whose life is lived in the political 
world and with politicians. Members of Par¬ 
liament, Senators, Congressmen, Deputies are 
not an attractive breed. We shun the company 
even of those whose opinions we share. Why 
should this be so? 

To gain some insight into this problem which 
is a perpetual threat to the harmonious func¬ 
tioning of society, let us go back to the roots of 
the theatrical metaphor which has called our 
attention to the existence of the problem, 

I N moliere’s Le Misanthrope, the 
choleric Alceste, impatient for certainty 
and sincerity, does not understand the value 
of his friend Philinte, an intelligent, placid, 
kindly man of the world; Philinte appreciates 
Alceste’s absolute moral qualities and is also 
fond of him. Here only does he touch Alceste 
who responds to Philinte’s imcalcuiated affec¬ 
tion for him. Yet he complains unceasingly 
to Philinte of the hypocrisy of the people he 
meets: 
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rd have them be sincere, and never oart 
With any word that Isn’t from the heart.* 

Pbilinte responds: 

But in polite society, custom decrees 
That we show certain outward courtesies..., 

AijCESTO: 

Ah, no! we should condemn with all our force 
Such false and artificial intercourse. 

Let men behave like men; let them display 
Their inmost hearts in every thing they say. 

(11.65-70) 

It is not as if Philinte was Innocent of the 
world. His view of the world corresponds 
closely to Alceste’s. Only he draws a stoic 
rather than a radical conclusion from that 
view: 

Alceste: 

Do you propose to offer lame excuses 
For men’s behaviour and the time^ abuses? 

Philinte: 

No, all you say I’ll readily concede: 

This is a low, conniving age indeed; 

Nothing but trickery prospers nowadays, 

And people ought to mend their shabby ways. 
Yes. man's a beastly creature; but must we then 
Abandon the society of men? 

Here in the world, each human frailty 
Provides occasion for philosophy. 

And that is virtue’s noblest exercise; 

If honesty shone forth from all men’s eyes 
If every heart were frank and kind and just. 
What could our virtues do but gather dust 
(Since their employment is to help us bear 
The villainies of men without despair)? 

A heart well-armed with virtue can endure. . . . 

(11.1553-1568) 

It should be noticed that, although this atti¬ 
tude in itself could be described (and has been 
by such authorities as Faguet and Rudler) as 
misanthropic, it has a softer side which 
amounts to an affection for his fellow beings 
with all their faults: 

Philinte: 

Come, let's forget the follies of the times 
And pardon mankind for its petty crimes; 

Lets have an end of rantings and of railings. 
And show some leniency toward human failings. 
This world requires a pliant rectitude; 

Too stern a virtue makes one stiff and rude; 
Good sense views all extremes with detestation, 
And bids us to be noble in moderation. 

The rigid virtues of the ancient days 
Are not for us; they jar with all our ways 
And ask of us too lofty a perfection. 

Wise men accept their times without objection. 
And there’s no greater folly, if you ask me. 
Than trying to reform society. 

*11.35-36. Translated Richard Wilbur (London, 


Uke you, I see each day a hundred and one 
Unhandsome deeds that might be better done. 
But still, for all the faults that meet my view. 
I’m never known to storm and rave like yo- 
I take men as they are. or let them be. 

And teach my soul to bear their frailty; 

And whether In court or town, whatever the 
scene. 

My phlegm’s as philosophic as your spleen. 

(11.145-166) 

Not only in these lines but in his conduct 
Philinte shows a patient humanity and 
tolerance. 

As a result of a reluctance to compromise 
Alceste becomes caught up in a lawsuit and. a 
row with a prickly poet; for the same reason 
his affair with the dashing young widow, 
Cdlimfene, is doomed from the outset. Through¬ 
out all these troubles, Philinte sticks to his 
side, offering him good advice, getting him out 
of a tricky situation with the Tribunal des 
MarMiaux (11.1133-1162), even refusing to 
press his suit with Eliante, whom he loves, 
until he is certain that Alceste, whom she 
loves, does not want her. 

Molitre thus makes it perfectly clear that 
Philinte is not a treacherous worldly time¬ 
server. His devotion to Alceste is remarkable 
Yet we would not cro.ss the street to 
Philinte; he is, as Molitre intended, a ba.-al 
figure, polished until everything of interest has 
been rubbed away. 

Alceste, on the other hand, is a perpetually 
fascinating character, endlessly the topic of 
conversation (his own and other people’s), 
blind to the desires and characters of othe 
people (why otherwise would he have taker- 
up with C6lim^ne?), obsessed with self. He 
believes that his lawsuit will be remembered 
by posterity; he would even rather lose it. 
because that would give him the right to curse 
the wickedness of men. A great comic figure. 

And yet through the ages, a large num^^: 
of people have been unable to accept Le 
Misanthrope as Molifcre wrote it. They could 
not accept that a banal realist should be in 
a sense the hero and a noble idealist the clown. 
Many if not most of the Romantics rebelled 
against the text in this way; Alceste has from 
time to time been played as an almost com¬ 
pletely serious hero. Musset called him “a 
herald of the better truth.” Michelet saw him 
as “the hangman of hypocrites” and hence a 
forerunner of the French Revolution. The 
greatest of all these rebels against Moli&re was 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 



The BumeN op Rousseau’s attack on the 
play is that Moli^re has falsified and vulgarised 
reality to get cheap laughs. “He had to make 
Audience laugh.” Rousseau complains that 
Alceste is not a true misanthrope, who would 
indeed be a monster, but a man of bitter sin¬ 
cerity who hates in men only the evil which 
they do. It is unfair to mock such a man by 
grafting on to him irrelevant characteristics— 
personal vanity, anger over trifles, possessive- 
less in love. Now it is of course evident that 
r^iiich characteristics are far from irrelevant; 
Uicy are typical of the man who insists on 
absolutes! And whatever Rousseau may say, 
they are comic weaknesses. The most glaring 
proof that this is so lies in the character of 
Rousseau himself, suspicious, prickly, extreme 
—Alceste to the life in all his strength and 
failings. It is Molifere’s glory that, a century 
before the advent of the “natural man”, he 
should have analysed him so completely and 
sharply in Alceste. Roasseau quite fails to 
understand the subtlety of the characterisation 
which consists precisely in the fact that 
Alceste is not a comic symbol of misanthropy 
■«n the same way that Tartuffe is a comic 
^•j-nbol of h; pocrisy, but a mixture of the 
sublime and the ridiculous. If it was a question 
of making the audience Laugh, Moliire knew 
far coarser, more surefire tricks of the drama¬ 
tist’s trade than he ever uses in Le Misanthrope. 

But we are perhaps even more concernc<.l 
here with Rousseau’s portrait of Philinte: 

One of thrae worldly gentlemen whose maxims 
are very like those of scoundrels; one of those 
mild and moderate people who always think 
that werything is going well because it is in 
their interest that nothing should go better; who 
always get on with everybody because they 
don’t care about anybody; who. with their 
knees under a good table, assert that it is untrue 
*hat the masses arc hungry; who, with their 
•' >^urse well lined, take it amiss that people should 
speak up on behalf of the poor; who, from the 
security of their homes, would be quite happy 
to see the whole human race burgled, pillaged, 
fleeced and butchered, seeing that God has 
endowed them with a splendid capacity meekly 
to endure the misfortunes of others. (Works, 
Paris, 1821, Vol. XI, Lettre d M. d'Alembert, 
p. 50, my translation.) 

In spite of all Molifere’s precautions, 
Rousseau has refiised to see the Philinte of 
the text. For time and again, as we have seen, 

Rousseau centre MolUre (Paris, 
• Works (London, 1808), VoL V, p. 158. 


Molibre emphasises that Philinte’s stoidsm hi*'' 
not just talk; its practical eflfect is 
kindness, and self-renunciation. The extent of 
Rousseau's blindness is shown by his descrip* 
tion as “the maxims of scoundrels” remarks 
by Philinte which are clearly affectionately 
ironic (what Faguet aptly describes as ‘Uaquin” 
or “teasing”).* 

Let US be clear about the lesson of the piece. 
In the Mary-Martha sense. Alceste is the hero 
and Philinte the straight man, the down-to- 
earth stooge. But Molibre’s point (one repeated 
again and again throughout his work, a strong 
moral centre which makes him the last if not 
the only real master of the high comedy) is 
that spiritual attitudes are incomplete without 
practical application; that we must look always 
to the effects of action and beliefs. The case 
here is plain. Alceste, a noble and attractive 
soul. leaves nothing but mess and misery in his 
wake; Philinte, a banal and tarnished soul, 
tidies up the loose ends with a disenchanted 
charity. Molibre leaves as with a dilemma 
which we may roughly express thas: is tarnish¬ 
ing the price of being human? Can we love 
our fellow men without getting our hand. 
dirty? It is Alceste’s self-absorption that des¬ 
troys his tolerance, which makes him a 
genuine misanthrope—which of course the 
simple audience never doubted. It is in that 
sense that Burke rightly says that the theatre 
is a good school of moral sentiments.* 
Whatever the intention of the producer, the 
audience cannot help, to a greater or lesser ex¬ 
tent, sharing in Molibre’s vision of the comic 
misanthrope. 

The rebels against the text cannot accept 
this. For there follows from the play one 
crucial practical consequence; that we shall 
always love Alceste the more, but that we had 
far better be governed, both in our private 
lives and in our political arrangements, by 
Philinte. The unmitigated pursuit of sincerity 
has a disastrous effect upon our lives; it is 
far better to recognise the fallen nature of 
man and to organise some rough-and-ready, 
temporary, alterable cage-structure to keep us 
from each other’s throats while allowing us as 
much liberty as possible. But the rebels rattle 
the bars of such cages with a rising rage. They 
invent choleric dreams. Rousseau, for example, 
tells us how the characteristics ought to be 
distributed in the Misanthrope: 
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I mean that the misanthrope ought to have 
been alwa)rs outraged by public vice and always 
quite calm about the iniquities, of which he 
personally was the victim. By contrast Philinte 
the philosopher ought to look upon all social 
disonders with a stt)ical phlegm and fly into a 
rage over the slightest ill which directly affected 
him personally. 

Well, yes, characters like Rousseau’s Alceste 
and Rousseau's Philinte do exist; but they are 
rarer, less psychologically true than Molifere's 
versions. Rousseau's protagonists are particu¬ 
larly unconunon in public life; a certain unity 
of temperament produces either Moli&re- 
Alcestes or Moliire-Philintes. And it is incon¬ 
testable that Molidre-Philintes (Sir Robert 
Walpole, for example) produce far more con¬ 
genial circumstances than Moliire-Alcestes 
(Torquemada or Lenin). It is for this very 
reason that Rousseau felt driven to sketch out 
precisely how the play should have been 
written. 

A further fascination is that a later hand did 
in fact write a new play—with the same 
characters. Fabre d'Eglantine, travelling actor, 
playwright, rascal who tagged on to the French 
Revolution and went to the guillotine with the 
Dantonists, wrote "Le Philinte de Moliere ou 
La Suite du Misanthrope," successfully per¬ 
formed at the Comddie Fran^aise in 1790. In 
fact Fabre’s piece was not primarily inspired 
by Rousseau’s suggestion but by another play 
of the time which reflected an absurd Pan- 
glossian optimism. The interest in Fabre’s 
piece is that he has had to carry Rousseau’s 
suggestion a great deal further. For the draw¬ 
back of Rousseau-Alceste was that, although 
deprived of personal pettiness, he would still 
be of little practical assistance to his friends 
or to the public. Certainly, “the audience 
would then only have been able to laugh at 
the expense of the man of the world,” as 
Rousseau wanted; but they would be hardly 
likely to entrust their affairs to Alceste, as 
Rousseau, perhaps only half-consciously, also 
wanted. Fabre brings this out into the open. 
Philinte becomes a selfish, whining middle- 
aged man. He is saved from arrest and bank¬ 
ruptcy by the disinterested services of Alceste. 
Philinte is here certainly a transformed char¬ 
acter, but there is an even greater surprise 
when we come to look at Fabre’s Alceste. Here 
we have, as Fabre-Philinte tells us, a real “Don 
Quixote” who entirely neglects his own affairs 
in order to help others. The difference between 


Fabre-Alceste and Quixote is that the former’s 
help is of great practical benefit. In fact the 
new Alceste is hardly a misanthrope at ail. 
He does, it is true, reject the grateful friend¬ 
ship of Philinte at the end. Henceforth 

I relegate you to that class of cold beings who 
have lost ail right to be called by the . oblc 
name of men, who have been dead, stoneU'’'»'". 
for years before the actual moment of ocath, 
and whom one pities for the sake of one's own 
honour. 

Fabre-Alceste is the wave of the future. He 
cannot afford to mix with the dried-up old 
“scoundrels”. He is purged of all vanity, of all 
interests save the cause of humanity. So no 
doubt Fabre saw himself, just as Rousseau 
saw himself as Rousseau-Alceste and as 
Molifere did not see himself either as his 
Alceste or even his Philinte. 

Yet in truth Fabre d'Eglantine’s one good 
quality was his theatrical talent. For the rest, 
his character shows a cold and scheming 
selfishness redeemed only by comic mishaps; 
Molifere’s Alceste without the purity of soul. 
Then suddenly at the end of his life, Fabre’s 
dreams come true. He tastes a little power 
and acclamation, he is surrounded by self- 
romanticising adventurers like himself (one of 
them, CoIIot d’Herbois, was even a strolling 
actor whom he had met in his travelling days), 
he belongs. In that crowd of actors and journ¬ 
alists hanging around the Cordeliers we are 
then to see the wave of the future. 

Why not? Why should not honest, passion¬ 
ately sincere hearts and minds bring a fresh 
honesty and sincerity to government? Because 
government is by nature a banal skill, but a 
skill. Danton, Fabre d’Eglantine, Collot 
d’Herbois, and the rest did not perish on the 
guillotine because they were fiddling the petty 
cash. The Dantoni.sts were amateurs in a 
game in which the real professionals like 
Talleyrand had withdrawn to the sidelines. 
Any professional jockey will testify that hi' 
most terrifying experience has been when he 
has strayed into a bunch of amateur riders. 
To talk about their enthusiasm and freshness 
at such a moment would be ludicrous; they 
are simply highly dangerous both to them¬ 
selves, to each other and to the onlooker. 

It is certain that unremitting attention to a 
limited professional skill breeds a limited 
mind; but it breeds also a steady and undis¬ 
tracted mind, with an eye for the hidden snag. 
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the crucial detail. As Burke says, “I have 
never yet seen any plan which has not been 
mended by the observations of those who were 
much inferior in understanding to the person 
who took the lead in the business.” 

To some the work may seem dull stuff. The 
sharpest mind is dulled by the constant flow 
jular but not identical dealings, the lack of 
plan or pattern, the only progress a slow accre¬ 
tion of professional wisdom. Such a business 
will not attract for long tho.se with large im¬ 
aginations and ample passions. 


A ccording to Samuel Beckett, “(he 
fundamental duty of habit . . . consists 
in a perpetual adjustment and readjustment of 
our organic sensibility to the conditions of its 
worlds.’’^ Such is the daily duty of the poli¬ 
tician. By contrast, for all that the creation of 
great works of art requires the same attention 
and perseverance as the solution of a political 
problem, the artist cannot accept what is in 
essence an assimilation of experience. He can¬ 
not tolerate that the novelty should be turned 
into a habit, that an experience which was so 
fresh, which gave him the feeling of being so 
much alive should be dulled by what Beckett 
calls the “narcosis” of habit. Therefore he can¬ 
not accept politics; for the call for revolution 
is at heart nothing less than a rejection of 
politics. Politics is a practical mode of experi¬ 
ence; its task is to reconcile habits, not to inten¬ 
sify and explore sensiition. The politician has 
to make friends not only of occasions but of 
individuals and groups to whom his heart may 
be hostile or indilfercnt. But, in Beckett’s words. 

For the artist, who does not deal in surfaces, 
the rejection of friendship is not only rcasoiuiblc 
but a necessity. Because the only possible 
spiritual development is in the sense of depth. 
The artistic tendency is not expansive but a 

’Samuel Beckett. Proust (London, 1965), p. 28, 
* Reported by Count Balbo to Nassau Senior 
and recalled in the latter’s Journals Kept in France 
and Italy (London, 1871). Vol. 1, p. 311. 

• The Confutation of Tyndale’s Answer, quoted 
in Melvin J, Lasky, “The Sweet Dream,” 
(Encounter, October 1969). 

*®Some of the links in this chain arc well 
described by Renee Winegarten, “Literary Revo- 
iuUonism,” Commentary, June 1970. 


contraction. And art is tho apotheosis of 

solitude. 

Such an intense vision of the artist’s life 
may seem far removed from the gimcrack 
romance which so appeals to the intellectual 
in politics, and further still from the half- 
baked longing for action of the young men in 
Flaubert’s Sentimental Education or of those 
whom Mr Philip Larkin calls “Colonel 
Sloman's Essex Rifles.” Yet the contagion is 
as deadly to professors and Grand Old Men 
as it is to the rawest freshmen. Few 
there have been with the modesty of the 
novelist Manzoni who when asked to join 
Cavour’s government wrote to say “that he felt 
himself unfit to take a part in public affairs, 
knowing himself to be incapable of distin¬ 
guishing between the desirable and the pos¬ 
sible.”* And fewer still who felt remorse that 
their bodks, intended as firework displays for 
a small circle of friends and similar sophisti¬ 
cated sensitivities, should have been misinter¬ 
preted as serious calls to gunfire by the 
uninformed. Sir Thomas More was one such; 
he wrote “I would not only my darling’s books 
[/.I?. Erasmus’] but mine own also, help to 
burn them both with mine own hands, rather 
than folke should (though through their own 
fault) take any harm of them, seeing that I 
see them likely in these days so to do.”’ Yet 
such a modesty and, more precisely, such a 
feeling of responsibility are rare indeed. The 
chain linking the Lamartines, Byrons and 
Buchners to the Marcuses and Sartres is strong 
and continuing.*® 

For the intellectual in politics shares with 
the intellectual as artist an obsession with his 
own authentic and intense sensation rather 
than with the social consequences of his 
actions and beliefs. It is in this sense that he 
rejects what Beckett calls the “social expedi¬ 
ent” of friendship, the essential condition of 
friendship being the acceptance of certain 
mutual responsibilities. It is also this over¬ 
weening scif-obsession, this violent, blundering 
search for ultimate experience which renders 
the intellectual such a hazard to the theatre 
of politics. As actor-manager Philinte is doing 
his best to satisfy the public, but Alceste keeps 
breaking into his office with wild schemes and 
furious accusations. Worst of all, Alceste some¬ 
times manages to force his way on to the stage. 
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The Prisoner of Fat 


N ear the end of the Ycar-of-the- 
Raw-and-thc-Cooked (which is to 
say. the fall of ’69), there were rumours that 
he would be made a Chevalier of the Order 
of the Tate-vin, Then a perfect flurry: in¬ 
vitations for guest appearances on “The 
Galloping Gourmet,” interviews with Bess 
Meyerson, pleas from the wire-services. “It’s 
impossible,” he said. After twenty-one years 
of public life he knew better; he was no 
longer a poulet de printemps, but a seasoned 
gastronome. True, his Beer Lark had come 
close to winning that most coveted of 
American awards, the Pullet Prize, while his 
The Baked and the Fed had brought him 
at the very beginning of his career the nom¬ 
ination for the National Cook Award. Even 
his Advertisements for My Shellfish had 
been commended by the Ecole Cordon Bleu. 

“I’m not going to get it. There’s been 
some mistake.” He had been in the pressure 
cooker too long to believe that he, over so 
many others, would be able to add to his 
name the signifying letters COT. How could 
one really look Julia Childs in the eye? Or 
even P. S. Feibelman? No, obviously this 
was nothing but a red herring, a gaffe or 
joke by the media. Still, the initials COT 
racked his brain. Maybe the rumour muv 
launched by some rotten egg of a reporter; 
yet the letters teased for employment, a 
cryptogram for cocotte a la creme', he mused, 
COT, a bed, a house, Bobby Burns’ “my 
love's in the cot.” All things are one, he 
reflected, driven by the philosophical bent 
which was his second nature: it’s all cookery 
and crockery, the message and the media, 
the one and the many, the hen and the pan. 
Hcnology had indeed always been his bag. 
his papillate —so to speak. 

All day the phone was ringing. People 
had heard on television that he was up for 
the prize. No, he would tell them, he was not 


about to win. With his well-honed sense of 
self-dlfBdence, his cleaver-sharp sense of 
the cup-lip irony, he kept reminding himself 
of the memorable words of Alice B. Toklas 
in her great Cookbook: “It is certainly a 
mistake to allow a reputation for cleverness 
to be born and spread by loving friends.” 
Miss Toklas, to be sure, was writing of her 
putative skill in strangling squabs. By even¬ 
ing arrived the true report. The grapevine 
was full of withered raisins. The new 
Chevalier, sans beer and sans poach, was 
Herman Mueller, author of Mein Kochbuch. 
He snorted in disdiiin, Kochbuch, ach! 
cockleburrs and cowburgers and Kokonuss- 
bonbons. Well, as Cummings and Escoffier 
would have said, “Exit the hors d’oeuvres.” 

That left him with his initials, Chevalier 
of the Order of the Tate-vin, Prize Fellow. 
After a while it was natural to use the 
shortened form; hadn’t he always preferred 
tartelcttes to tarts, le mode mineur'l COTPF 
was clumsy, evoking some Teutonic confec¬ 
tion. like Herr Mueller’s Koteletten-Kalbs- 
kopf. PF it would be. Pdtd de foie or Prize 
Fellow; it was all the same. Indeed, Prisoner 
of Fat or even Phallic Fantasy; that too 
was all the same, the unity of the upper 
and the lower, each delighting in its own way 
at the prospect of a hot dish. What had the 
poet said? Was it Suckling? You bet your 
braised brains it was. 

Ti.y not the meal, hut 'tis the appetite 
Makes eating a delight. 

And if t like one dish 

More than another, that a Pheasant is. 

Here, as he had written so frequently, was 
the true marriage of psyche and soma, the 
delicate nexus of uvula and vulva, of palate 
and plexus, the seven-course mystic bond 
of interior and exterior, the authentic origin¬ 
ating pundtum of the metaphysic of high 
and low, spirit and flesh; the splendid com- 
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muna] harmonic, binding vaginal vegetarians 
and clitoral carnivores; in sum. here was 
a total ontology, owing nothing to L^vi- 
Strauss, which joined all the antipodal ele¬ 
ments from—he often thought—soup to 
nuts. This was his vision, a heady esthitique, 
first set forth in An American Cream to 
counter the ethnocentric myths of Montagni 
and Nignon, that only Devonshire should be 
used in Crime de lailues —the latter being, 
as everyone now acknowledged, the essential 
nourishment of great wenchers and great 
trencherj: those two also being one. 

So, feeling rather cavalierly about the loss 
of his chevaliership, the PF fled to Maine 
to work on his long-delayed opus, a cook¬ 
book that would deservedly win him the 
grand prix de cuisine, a cookbook that 
would make the competition’s recipes look 
—in the words of Thomas Carlyle—like 
'"■fricassJe of dead dog.” But the juices 
wouldn’t flow; he found himself thinking in 
the constipative metaphors of a Celine, in 
the coprophiliac imagery of a Swift, rather 
than in the fecundating, nurturing figural 
speech so characteristic of his earlier works. 
For escape, me Prisoner turned to lobsters, 
succulent and potted, preparing them d la 
Dunkerquoise, as bisque or souffle, and 
because he truly loved this land, d VAmcri- 
caifu'. But the mood remained thcrmidorcan; 
a bitter reaction against his long-bemoaned 
failure to render every globule of his brain 
tissue and produce the great lipoid epic of 
exogenous metabolism. 

Verily the themes of his life had gathered 
here. But though the chapter headings were 
clear, the skeleton needed fleshing out. He 
had long since rejected the principles of 
. revolutionary cooking- rotisseries were out 
—and taken his stand as a l^ft Conserva¬ 
tive: food was for nourishment and for 
pleasure. To seek the latter at the expense 
of the former was to frustrate the ordinance 
of that Supreme Chef, the maximum Maxi.m, 
in whose great vessel, suspended over the 
abyss of chaos—^like Milton’s cosmos from 
the ramparts of Paradise—all humankind 
was simmering and fermenting. Thus de¬ 
hydrated comestibles were anathema, as 
were all those new pills which provided 
only a gross sham, a pharmaceutical simula¬ 
crum. a crum, of a real feed. Cursed were 


those who claimed to be liberated from fat 
through this apothecarial and apocryphal 
nurture-on-demand. He looked upon Mc¬ 
Collum and Davis’ discovery of the flirst 
vitamin as the dividing of the image, as 
in fact, the nutrimental and intramental 
Original Sin. He had written one of his 
earliest essays on the evils of cod-liver oil 
as supplier of vitamin A, and the uproar 
that ensued upon his cod piece stiU identi¬ 
fied him in the vulgar mind as the enfant 
terrible of cookery. 

How dare these technicians separate the 
fat-soluble factor from butter fat? How dare 
they overturn the harmonious unities that 
had governed nurtural relations from the 
beginning of time, indeed ah ovol They had 
unleashed the demons, and there was now 
no limit to the incursions of these white- 
smocked laboratory functionaries into this 
most sacred of human activities, the com- 
panional symposium, the convivium of 
bread-breaking. Had not the Prisoner’s gorge 
risen when first reading of Schout^en’s 
ergograph which measured micrometrically 
the nurture of food? A diabolic machine 
that 

. . . recorded the mechanical work done by 
successive contractions of one hand, when it 
worked in unison with a metronome, lifting a 
weight attached to a string which passed over a 
pulley. Ihe contractions of the muscles were 
continued while they passed through progressive 
faiigue to exhaustion. 

To the chorus of applause that greeted these 
Engineers of Ealing, these Ohs! and Ahs! 
of the mob—to tliese the Prisoner could 
only retort not with “how marvellous,” but 
with “how obscene.” Was this the arrow¬ 
head of the new order, the liberation of eat¬ 
ing from joy, a universe of isolated proteins, 
factory vitamins, reconstituted cyclamates, 
and artificial flavours? 

Nurture without pleasure was as bad as 
plea.sure without nurture; here again, the 
two were but separate sides of the one 
reality, and their divorce demanded that as 
more tasteless fabricated foods were inges¬ 
ted, more sterile, non-nutritive kicks were 
required; the backlash of pills and vitamins 
and additives was more tobacco and mar¬ 
tinis and pot. But the revolutionary schism 
of nurture-pleasure was not irreparable; he 
himself could heal it. though the depth of 
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the job did not delight him. He would insorb 
the dull tracts of the Liberationists. would 
con their recipes and read their books, then 
girding his loins would go forth against the 
powers of the new eating revolution to extol 
the invigorating ecstasy of a good healthy 
feed. Man’s primordial ontological unity 
would be reasserted. 

The Prisoner’s book would itself be some¬ 
thing to be tasted and chewed. He could 
envision paeans of orotund prose to the 
sweet pleasures of snacking, those nimble 
kisses, slight and fleeting and enticing, of 
the true feeder; then a panegyric to the 
random foreplay of antipasto. For mastica¬ 
tion, a dithyramb. Had not Gladstone 
required his children to chew each morsel 
of food forty times? Had not the great 
physician Sir Andrew Clark rightly ex¬ 
hausted the whole encyclopaedia of masti¬ 
catory gaiety in his dictum that every 
mouthful should be chewed thirty-two times 
to “give each tooth a chance”? What pearly 
pleasures there in that dental democracy. 
Then, Anally, the climax of the feed, the 
great gorging good, the sumrnum honum, 
as tongue and soft palate are elevated, 
epiglottis declining, larynx closing, the 
posterior pharyngeal wall contracting, the 
esophagus dilating— all a great concert of 
autonomous-heteronomous activity, while 
cam-like but comely the nurturing bliss 
passes into the network and reticulations of 
the blood stream. The concept was so 
immediate to him. so intense, that the 
Prisoner had to wipe his fevered forehead. 
That would do them in. the whole league 
of gas-eating, pillule-prone revolutionaries. 

His musings on The Great Book were 
interrupted by a call from Gael Greene, 
herself a dainty dish, a one-time table-mate 
with whom he had fallen out because she 
couldn't tell a croquenhouche from a cro- 
quignole. The information was conveyed to 
the Prisoner that the aerophagous standard- 
bearer of the Fat Liberation Movement had 


challenged him to enter the Pilsbury Bake¬ 
off. 

Now the issue and tissue were joined. To 
be the centre of any situation was. he some¬ 
times thought, the real marrow of his bone 
—the truffles on the tournedos —and so he 
accepted the gauntlet. He did not brood over 
the conversation. He put out of his mind 
all theoretical considerations; dismissed for 
the time being was all thought of his long, 
concluding chapter on gastrin in the pyloric 
antrum, the function of secrctagogucs, the 
marvels of the submucosal plexus, and the 
whole miracle of cephalic-hormonal coopera¬ 
tion. This was no time for speculation. The 
clarion was to action, and he had always 
lauded himself on being a man of precisely 
that. 

He would create, not with his mind alone 
(however much he prided himself on its 
acuity), but with his hands, a gastro-aesthetic 
structure of such lofty nurture and joy as 
to convert the most addicted, air-swallowing 
vitaminised Liberationi.st. With his own 
hands, aided by the Lord of Health, he 
would make such a delicacy as would have 
lured Persephone from gloomy Dis, and 
awakened Keats’ Madeleine from her death- 
deep sleep: “All cates and dainties shall 
be stored there.” With an ivory pestle would 
he grind the fruit of Ceres, not “with fingers 
harsh and rude,” but gently, like a Tokyo 
masseuse, would he coax the kernel from 
its husk, tweeze away the empty shell, sough 
upon the womb-like vessel till the irregular, 
misshapen, heavier grains vanished. No 
wheaten flour for this, bleached and bland; 
no maize nor rye, but a pungent European 
grain of finest stock. This would be the 
bake-off to end all bake-offs; an apocalyptic 
recipe for an eschatological cate. The 
Prisoner hummed to himself as he ground 
the millet in the mortar; this was his great 
practical achievement; the triumph of his 
art; the making of what he was already 
referring to as his “Millet Cate.” 
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St Patrick’s Purgatory 


Notebook 

S T PATRICK’S PURGATORY is the 
place where you go to dine on bread and 
black tea once a day, to do penance on bleed¬ 
ing knees from station to station, mortifying the 
flesh and .refreshing the soul it is in historical 
Ulster, and is identified as the spot where St 
Patrick wrestled mightily with the Devil and 
finally expelled him from Ireland. Finally? 
Well, St Patrick’s Purgatory is also a state of 
mind, and this is part of the story that even the 
most devout Catholic mast find hard to believe. 
Ulster is certainly the province of Ireland 
where He is most active just now. Let us 
grant that St Patrick was a powerful man of 
God. But he had a deplorable handicap, which 
may explain why the Devil, though worsted, 
made an illicit re-entry, and why He was 
never entirely expelled from Erin’s shores. St 
Patrick, they say, was an Englishman. 

That no Englishman can understand Ireland 
is, of course, axiomatic to Irishmen of all 
sorts and conditions: it is an article of faith as 
much for Orangemen as for Catholics. If it 
were wholly true, of course, this account could 
not be written, still less believed. But there is a 
flaw in the axiom, which is of more than 
passing interest. It is not only that one has 
heard the same argument from Hungarians 
and Japanese, Arabs and Ibos and Poles—so 
that logically no foreigner can understand and 
comment on the condition of any country 
but his own. There is something more. It is 
.true enough that Britain has misruled and 
misunderstood Ireland—misruled, in large part, 
because she has misunderstood—since the time 
of Strongbow and his Anglo-Normans. But the 
eflfects on both sides in this ancient conflict 
have been significantly different, and far from 
irrelevant to what is happening today. The 
“invader” may never have understood the 
“natives”; but, with equal certainty, the natives 
have never understood the invader. 

Why should this matter now, when most 
Irishmen have been either self-governing or 
semi-seif-governing for half a century? It mat¬ 
ters, of course, because of what we read in the 
papers every day: people are getting killed, the 
innocent along with the not-so-innocent But it 


in Ireland 

matters also because the receding tide of 
Empire has left us with a situation where the 
“inv.adcrs” -i.e. ourselves—have simply lost 
interest in the “natives", much as they have 
kxst intercM in India. Malaya or Malawi. The 
IRA, from what one hears, is well aware of 
this, and is known to find the British Opinion 
polls mast encouraging, (A recent poll: 59% 
for “withdrawal”; 35% for “sticking it out.”) 
There .seems no reason why these figures 
should not get worse—to their delight. By the 
.same token, the Orange majority is becom¬ 
ing deeply perturbed, as is evident from the 
activities of the vigilantes and “rifle clubs” 
and, indeed, from the general slide to the Right 
which would almost certainly give Mr Ian 
Paisley or Mr Craig an overwhelming majority 
if elections were to be held tomorrow. 

In many ways, one come.s to realise, the Green 
and the Orange are mirror-images of one 
another. 'Fhcre is, for instance, their curiously 
primitive “tribal" or “family” structure. In the 
Republic, a young medical student described 
to me how a certain hospital in Dublin was 
staffed in its upper reaches solely by members 
of the O’Reilly (not the real name) extended- 
family. He told me frankly that only the right 
family and political connections {“Daddy, 
which side did you fight on in the last 
Troubles?") could ensure him the job he wan¬ 
ted. But was it different in the North? Catholics 
make up 50% of the medical student popula¬ 
tion, but it is rarely that a top consultancy 
goes to a Catholic, so tight is the Orimge grip. 
But for all these resemblances, there is a sig¬ 
nificant difi'erence. If I may offer an analogy, 
I would compare the Catholics of North and 
South to those forgotten “natives” of India or 
Malaya or Malawi. The ProtesUnt Orangemen, 
on the other hand, I would be inclined to com¬ 
pare to the followers of Mr Ian Smith. They 
are British enough while Britain can be of use 
to them- -but how quickly, and with how little 
fuss, did the “loyalists” of Rhodesia discard 
both Queen and Flag when they could no lon¬ 
ger manipulate the mother country! It could 
well prove the same should the other Ian come 
to power in Ulster after a British withdrawal. 
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I T IS CONSTANTLY impressed on one 
that both sides tend to inhabit worlds of 
illusioiL The Unionist Illusion, of course, is the 
one I have referred to above—^the belief that 
the British wiU always look after their own, 
that the Empire is still effectively there, splen¬ 
did and powerful, ready to back up its loyal 
supporters with unlimited money and armed 
force. Of course, in real military terms, the 
Orange sense of superiority is not entirely illu¬ 
sory. These are men with a long military tradi¬ 
tion—never much developed in the Catholic 
community, despite all the fighting talk—and 
they know two things to be true, which you 
will find few of the Catholic community 
(North or South) willing to accept. I was told, 
quite seriously, by a student acquaintance, 
that in August 1969 “a million Irishmen 
would have been willing to march on the 
North. . . .” Another version of the story has it 
that the Irish Cabinet was actively considering 
the seizure of Derry across the Ulster border, 
and that when Mr Kevin Boland in AugiKt 1969 
left the Cabinet room in a rage, bis colleagues 
were not quite sure whether he might not be 
putting some such plan into operation. Yet it is 
widely known that the Republic has no armed 
forces which would count in modem terms 
(one tank out of six that works, no modern 
Air Force, three ships—or so Irishmen will tell 
you, with careful self-depreciation). Nor is 
there any realisation of the kind of fire-power 
available nowadays to even a relatively small 
number of professionals. The Orangeman, 
then, can comfort himself with the thought 
that if Britain should invade the “rebel” 
Republic it would almost certainly be a case 
of dinner in Belfast and breakfast in Dublin— 
or maybe even Cork. But, secondly, the 
Protestants believe—and believe rightly, I am 
convinced - that the civil war which Mr Paul 
Johnson and Mr Richard Crossman (and now 
Senator Kennedy, echoing as always “radical 
chic” sentiments) would have us provoke by 
withdrawing the British Army would be won 
by them in a matter of days. I hope and pray 
that it will not happen; but it is all too likely 
that Dr Conor Cruise O’Brien, in his reply to 
Mr Crossman in the New Statesman, is right 
to predict a “wholesale massacre” of Belfast 
and other Northern Catholics as the result of 
this policy. A similar policy, claims Mr Cross¬ 
mao, “solved” the Palestine problem. He can 
try saying that again. 


The CA'ntOLic Illusion is rather different, 
rather less easy to pin down, but possibly the 
greater danger. It is a mythology that is abun¬ 


dantly rooted, needless to say, in Irish hbtory 
—or, rather, in Irish history as taugh^^ the 
Christian Brothers and retailed in son^poem, 
and pub-talk to the “common Irishry.” In 
principle, it is the exact reverse of the men¬ 
tality of the “invader.” The Catholic has for¬ 
gotten nothing; the invader—though not, of 
course, the Orangeman—has forgotten all. Of 
course, the Catholic memory is selective: it is 
forgotten that one Pope blessed Henry IPs 
invasion of Ireland, and another rejoiced at 
William’s triumph«on the Boyne. It is also for¬ 
gotten that among the first Plantations were 
those in the former King’s County and Queen’s 
County—the King being Philip of Spain, and 
the Queen Catholic Mary of England. 

It is always a pleasure to disagree with Mr 
Crossman, and I take the liberty of doing so 
again. In a recent “Irish Diary” he writes: 

They now like the English, who allow them to 

enter the U.K. freely, and make money to go 

back home, build a house and live at ease. . . . 

Dr O’Brien comments that the stock response 
to this in Dublin would be: “Grateful? To 
England? Are you mad?” I am not .sure 
whether Mr Crossman is aware of the subtle 
dilTcrence in lri.sh usage—pointed out to me by 
a former IRA adviser—between “English” and 
“British.” If you are speaking of the English 
in, say, Mr Crossman’s Coventry constituency, 
then it is quite true that the “English” as such 
are not hated, any more than are the Scots or 
the Welsh. But the moment you use the term 
“British” in Ireland—or so my IRA contact 
assure me—you arouse a quite diflerent set 
of emotions. British is alway.s bad, in every 
context, and at every period. “The British”, to 
be sure, are really an abstraction, and I think 
a fal.se one; but they are an abstraction 
devoutly believed in by almost every non- 
Unionist Irishman. They can do, will do, and 
have done nothing right by Ireland. All of 
Ireland’s ills can be—so conveniently—credited 
to the Briton. He is, in truth, evil incarnate: the 
Devil St Patrick failed to drive from Erin’s 
shores fifteen centuries ago. 


I DO NOT THINK I exaggerate or distort in 
asserting that I never, in several dozen 
conversations, detected any expression of 
gratitude whatever, any benefit of doubt 
offered, once the conversation turned to the 
subject of “the British.” I was speaking, for 
example, to an old acquaintance, a solicitor in' 
Galway, and he remarked casually: “The 
British must lie grateful, I suppose, for all the 
Irish labour we’re providing them with to build 
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their^Otonvays and so on. . . The British, 
you |||v must bo grateful (not, as Mr Ctos&- 
man^mid have it, the Irish). And so it goes. 
Universal primary education, for example, was 
established in Ireland some thirty years before 
it became the law of England. There are hist¬ 
orians who have argued that this was perhaps 
the most significant piece of enlightened legis¬ 
lation “the British” ever introduced in Ire¬ 
land; personally, I would go along with that. 
But I think it is hardly possible for an Irishman 
to sec it in that light. It was an attempt, he 
would say, to follow up the “Penal Laws” of 
the 1690s—with a piece of legislation calcu¬ 
lated to destroy Irish language and culture. Of 
course, 1 do not want to deny that Britain’s 
behaviour in Ireland is perhaps the most 
shocking element in our national history; and 
I believe that most Englishmen feel this to be 
the case (though I doubt whether many Irish¬ 
men would believe this, and not condemn it as 
another piece of “British hypoerLsy”). But the 
trouble with this blanket condemnation is that 
it not only makes relations between Irishuien 
and Englishmen—on the political plane - 
almost impossible, but renders Irish history it¬ 
self unintelligible. 

For the truth is—as no historian, or even 
passing observer of the Irish scene, can fail to 
see- that Ireland has absorbed far too much 
of England to be able to spew her forth. It 
follows, I think, that a thorough going Irish 
nationalism must be somewhat schizophrenic. 
ITius the sad truth about the Irish language— 
that it Is dying, and has little hope of resurrec¬ 
tion—simply cannot be told. One is assured 
that “more people can read and understand 
Gaelic than ever before. . . This is perfectly 
true—but only because the subject is compul¬ 
sory at school. Yet it means no more than to 
assert, say, that 18lh-century English members 
of Parliament could read and even exchange 
quips in Liitin. Latin was, for all this, just 
as dead a language in the England of the 
I 81 I 1 century as Gaelic is for the vast majoriiy 
of Irishmen today. It can be argued, I think, 
that English would have replaced Iri.sh as the 
_ ;uage of Ireland in any case—indeed 
niel O’Connell, the Liberator, is known to 
have opposed the revival of Gaelic as a retro¬ 
grade step for Ireland. (Nor would the Catholic 
hierarchy have disagreed.) My friend Mr 
Austin Clarke, the poet, argues that the correct 
course would have been for the Irish govern¬ 
ment to ban teaclilng in Gaelic. The Irish, 
being what they are, would then unfailingly 

* Conor Cruise O’Brien introduces Ireland, 
Andr 6 Deutsch (1969). 
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have made heroic efforts to keep the <4d lan¬ 
guage alive. 

T his is not to ridicule—as many 
foreigners do—the attempt to keep alisw 
the language which most Irishmen stiU 
spoke up to the Act of Union, and even 
as late as the Potato Famine. There are 
sophisticated arguments for making it avail¬ 
able to future generations, such as Mrs 
Mairc Cruise O’Brien’s in a recent collec¬ 
tion of es.says about Ireland.* Apart from 
the great merits of Gaelic literature itself (and 
one can judge this from the recently pub¬ 
lished Penguin Book of Irish Verse edited by 
Brendan Kennclly), Anglo-Irish speech -as it 
exists today, and much of the great poetry and 
drama of the Literary Revival, were profoundly 
influenced by Gaelic speech-rhythms and syn¬ 
tax—even where, as with Yeats, the command 
of Gaelic was minimal. It is certainly arguable 
that a knowledge of Gaelic is as necessary to 
an Irishman who wishes to understand his own 
p.isi as a pa.ssable knowledge of French, Latin 
and Greek is to the student of English litera¬ 
ture. Bat. if we accept this argument, we must 
in logic assent to its complement. Just as Gaelic 
syntax and modes of thinking have helped to 
form the Irish mind, so has the English ele¬ 
ment in “Anglo-Irish” moulded the mind of 
modern Ireland—it cannot, as I say, be 
sjscwcd forth. 

Yet that is what the more extreme national¬ 
ists often attempt to do. I well remember an 
interview with Mr De Valera some years ago 
during which 1 spoke with ill-judged enthu¬ 
siasm of tJie Literary Revival—and in particu¬ 
lar of Yeats’ Tower (then in ruins) which I had 
just visited. The response surprised me then, 
though I do not think it would now; “I am 
glad that you like our Anglo-Irish literature 
. . . But what would that tower be that you’re 
speaking of?” Of course, Yeats was no 
.admirer of Dev: he saw him, like Oliver St 
John Gogarty. as “the Spanish onion in the 
Irish stew.” But it was made plain to me that, 
while what I was praising might well be praise- 
worihy. it could never hope to be Irish. 
Equally, of course, the chief architectural 
glories of Ireland - its Geoigian towns and 
m.tnsions must be .spewed forth. They, too, 
are not Irish. Asked once which he held to be 
the senior city in Ireland, Dev is said to have 
replied; “Bcif.ist!” Mystifying? Not at all. 
Dublin, you see. was the work of the English 
—or, to be strictly accurate, of “the British.” 
This is the Catholic Illusion, I suppose, taken 
to its fanatical, fantastical extreme. But 1 
think the motivation underlying such judg- 
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ments is clear enough: nationalist. Republican 
Ireland would dearly like to get everything 
“Anglo” out of her system—but only by 
destroying a major part of her own heritage 
can she hope to do so. 


O p COURSE, IT MAY BE SAID that the 
Ireland of the 1970s is a very different 
place from what it was ten years ago. 
That is quite true; the Republic is now 
reasonably prosperous, the consumer society 
is in full spate, and the old closed-in, 
bigoted, defensive, “Green Populist” society 
which Dev fostered is giving way to an 
open, urbanised, secular society. The side- 
effects may be unfortunate: a great ribbon 
of standardised, suburban-type villas threatens 
to reach from Killarney to Sligo, blotting out 
the picturesque, if insanitary, cabins of the 
traditional West. Ten years ago, one seemed to 
pa.ss a donkey at every other crooked corner of 
the roads of Clare and Connemara; this time I 
spotted no more than a very few. The Gypsies 
are .still there—the Government is trying to 
get them to settle but (as elsewhere) the travel¬ 
ling people are not having it. Still, an observer 
has to be careful: you can now become an 
“instant Gypsy” by hiring specially-made 
gypsy-type wagons for your holiday in the 
West. And there arc those “medieval dinners”, 
served at Bunratty Castle by “willing 
wenches”—only a few taxi-minutes from Shan¬ 
non International Airport. One should not 
mock: the little cabins with their pciit fires in 
the adjoining “Folk-Park” may soon be the 
last you can hope to see in Ireland. One should 
not be sentimental, even if they have wrecked 
Eyre Squtire in Galway by a lamentably per¬ 
manent memorial to that son of the Auld Sod, 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy. The new prosperity 
is surely an unmitigated good—especially so, 
if it has done something to lessen the hateful 
pressures and tensions handed down by Irish 
history. 

But has it? 1 took with me to Ireland two 
recent guides to the country—Dr O’Brien’s 
Introduction and the Shell Guide. Both end 
their historical reviews on the kind of upbeat 
note I have hinted at above: the old Ireland is 
dead and gone; it is time to bring in a new. 
They make sad reading, now, only three years 
after publication. For the fact must be faced 
that the events of this new Time of Troubles 
have brought Ireland back to square one. The 
old Illusion was not a-dying, but rather latent 
in the Irish psyche. The substance of the old 
Illusion, I suggested, was the presumption that 
all Ireland’s ills were the fault of “The British” 


—though there were always individual English¬ 
men and Protestants, from Wolfe Tone to Par¬ 
nell, from Douglas Hyde to Erskine Oiilders, 
who had earned History’s pardon by their 
actions. 

The Old Illusion, I fear, is still there—it is 
the way Irish boys and girls arc brought up to 
look at their history in school. But the old 
Illusion ht-is become united with a new, 
presently fashionable illusion, as false as it is 
dangerous. As Mr John Grigg has pointed out 
in his Encounter article, it.is widely believed 
that the British were beaten militarily in 1921. 
That this is quite false is apparent not only 
from Michael Collins’ own admission, but 
from the course of the subsequent Civil War. 
The might shadow cast by Eamon Dc 
Valera might well give the impression that he 
won that war. But the point is that his anti- 
Treaty faction, for all their popular support, 
faced military defeat during the Civil War. And 
the reason is plain: Dev’s IRA, instead of 
fighting a guerrilla war which they could have 
kept up for years, opted for positional warfare 
against an enemy plentifully supplied with 
the heavy weapons the British had left behind. 
One may well guess that it is the British Army’s 
dearest wish that today’s IRA might make the 
same mistake: the IRA would then lose the 
war in weeks rather than years. 

It is hardly surprising, in soil where this 
Old Illusion has taken such deep root, to find 
that the mythology of the New Left flourishes 
exuberantly. 1 was told in the same breath 
(and how many times!) that not only had 
Britain “caved in” at the sound of gun-lire in 
Ireland in 1920, but that it had done the same 
in Palestine, Malaya, Kenya, Cyprus and 
elsewhere. Likewise, of course, the French in 
Indo-China and Algeria, and the Americans 
and their allies in present-day Viet Nam. “Thc- 
guerrilla-always-wins” is the contemjsorary Irish 
version of Baldwin’s “the-bomber-will-always: 
get-through.” It is a view that is not, as far as 
I can see, well-founded in historical evidence. 
There are plenty of examples to illustrate the 
relatively poor chances of the guerrilla—except 
in certain unusually favourable conditions. 
Malaya, of course, is one: it is perhaps the 
classical case of a long-drawn-out, but ulti¬ 
mately successful anti-guerrilla campaign. 
Greece would be another. In Kenya and 
Cyprus it Is generally agreed that the British 
Army fought the gunmen to a standstill. In 
the Philippines, too, the Huks were finally 
beaten. And if we take the cases where “we” 
have played the guerrilla—or lent him support, 
as during the last War—the answer seems to 
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come out much the same. Can one doubt that 
the outcome of the World War would have 
been pmcisely the same (militarily, that is. 
not morally—a very different matter) had there 
been no resistance movements inside Hitler’s 
Europe? Surely not; Hitler’s armies could only 
be beaten by forces with comparable equip¬ 
ment and comparable training in the ruling 
tactics and strategy of that time. Where then, 
and why, one might well ask, has the guer¬ 
rilla succeeded? In Arabia, under Lawrence? In 
South Africa, under Kruger? In Cuba or 
Bolivia, under Castro or Che Guevara? Evi¬ 
dently not. Are the French defeats in Indo¬ 
china andf Algeria, then, the exceptions that 
proved the rule? It would almost seem so. 

But one important factor is left out when 
guerrilla warfare is on the agenda. We forget 
our Clausewitz, not to speak of our Marx: 
guerrilla warfare is the continuation of politi¬ 
cal struggle by other means. It is this all- 
important poiiikal factor that gets omitted in 
discussions of the present Irish situation. Why 
did Algeria gain her independence? For the 
same reason, I suggest, that Ireland got hers in 
1921. In military term.s, nobody doubts that the 
French and the British could have held on 
indefinitely in both situations. But in both 
situations it had long become clear that the 
overwhelming majority of the population was 
lost to the mother country in political terms— 
which was certainly not the case in Malaya or 
Greece or Kenya. The origin of Lloyd George’s 
willingness to come to terms in 1921 lies far 
more, I am convinced, in the sweeping election 
victory of Sinn Fein at the Coupon Election 
of 1918 (when Redmond's Irish Party w.as 
well-nigh wiped out) than in the stalemate 
situation which we know to have been reached 
militarily in 1921. Few Catholics can be 
brought to admit it: but the truth is that Lloyd 
George, the former pro-Boer and co-guarantor 
of a dozen, new, small nations at Versailles 
(and himself, like his confidant, Tom Jones, a 
member of a small Celtic n:ition), could not 
indefinitely pursue a policy so contrary to all 
that he and the mass of the British people 
sUkxI for. After all. Home Rule had been 
Liberal Policy for a good forty years. It had 
got on to the .Statute Book in 1914; it was 
ratified, patently, by the result of the 1918 
election. The result of the negotiations in 
1921 was much the same as it was forty years 

^ He is more modest about bis role and feels it 
to have been much exaggerated: he is something 
of a Trotskyist loner, and certainly neither “a 
member of the British Communist Party” nor 
someone “who refuses to see British journalists” as 
a recent Observer series informed us. 
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later in Cypras: the British got what they wan¬ 
ted—the Treaty Ports and a separate govern¬ 
ment for the North—and the Southern Irish got 
the political independence which the Liberals 
had promised them in 1914. 


N eedless to say, this is not a 
version of history that is easy to put 
across in Ireland at the present day. The 
new mythology fits all too comfortably into 
the old. and it was perhaps inevitable 
that the new cult of the guerrilla—and 
now, especially, of the urban guerrilla— 
should have caught the imagination of Irish 
youth as it has caught that of youth in 
other countries. (Incidentally, when and where 
have urban guerrillas ever succeeded? In War¬ 
saw? In Budapest? In Algiers?) In this context, 
it is important to emphasise that Irish Marxists 
—few and far between as they are—do not 
support the Provisionals’ thesis that Stormont 
could be toppled by guerrUla action alone. 
I received confirmation of this from Dr Roy 
Johnston, often credited with infusing Marxist 
thinking into the “Official” IRA of the 
mid-I96()s.* He felt that the weakness of 
the “Provisionals” was that they had no 
thought-out strategy, that they had proved 
their destructive abilities, but shown little 
sign of being able to follow this up with a 
serious political programme—although, iron¬ 
ically, a thought-out programme is what 
British journalists so often give them credit 
for. I asked him frankly whether he felt that 
something like a stalemate situation had been 
reached—that the “Provisionals” had achieved 
all they could hope to achieve, but would find 
themselves unable to go further. He agreed. 
Only coordinated action between the Catholic 
and Protestant working class could create a 
“truly revolutionary situation” in Ireland— 
and Belfast is still the most industrialised 
region of the country. I did not think this 
likely. No, he replied, nor did he in present 
circumstances: the “Provisionals” were merely 
driving the Protestant working class into the 
arms of the Orange Right. 

He did not, it is true, call them by the name 
they best deserve—“Green Fascists”—as Conor 
Cruise O’Brien has done. Dr O’Brien would 
seem to most foreigners to be one of the most 
considerable men to have come out of Ireland 
since the Troubles—whether or not one agrees 
with his views on Katanga, Dag Hammarsk- 
jbld, and so on. The outside world demands 
a “moderate” to help it understand, and hope¬ 
fully sort out, the Irish situation. No wonder, 
then, that the media have seized on Or 
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O’Brien as a man, patently candid and intelli¬ 
gent, who occupies just this middle ground. 
That he does so, in a situation where “things 
fail apart, the centre cannot hold”, seems to 
me impressive. But if the foreigner, having 
delightedly found what he set out to find, pro¬ 
ceeds to present him as “typical”, a few days 
in Dublin will quickly disillusion him. 

“The Irish”, as Dr Johnson observed, “are a 
fair people: they never .speak well of one 
another”. At various times, I listened to Dr 
O'Brien being denounced as a “Gladstonian 
Liberal”, as someone who was “sucking up to 
the British”, as someone who cured more for 
his international reputation than for his native 
Ireland, from which he has been away so long, 
and—like the rest of us -doesn’t understand. 
Thick-skulled as these comments may be, they 
demand to be recorded. If Dr O’Brien loves 
and understands Ireland, Ireland does not love 
or understand him. When he was out in 
Katanga, he was wildly popular among the 
Irish—almost as popular as Kennedy—because 
he was seen as a true, missionary Irishman 
doing great deeds in the world for Ireland and 
other ‘‘.small nations.” But Katanga is far away, 
and Howth is uncomfortably near. Here he is 
the traditional “big fella”; and the Irish seem 
to be somewhat ambivalent about their “big 
fellas” such as Parnell, Collins or De Valera. 
They may make fine statues on College Green 
or down O'Connell Street; but the newly 
atHuent middle class of Ireland feels more com¬ 
fortable with a Jack Lynch, 

S o IS THERE no “middle ground”, no 
possible consensus, and thiis no solution 
to the three-year-old crisis? The answer, I 
think, depends on whether you tackle 
people in public or in private. In private, 
in random encounters, I met no one who 
openly supported the IRA “Provisionals.” 
Typical, perhaps, was the old lady in Derry 
who said that she remembered the Troubles 
quite well, but that this was not the same 
thing at all. “Well because, y’sec, it was 
all over in two weeks then, at least here in 
Derry. But this time it's gone on for three 
ye;irs. . . .” Now if this sentiment is “typical” 
(as I believe it is) it follows that the “capture” 
of the Northern Catholics by the “Provisionals” 
is a good deal less complete than we are given 
to believe. These people are frightened; but 
they are now becoming more frightened of their 
IRA “protectors” than of “The British.” It is 
a well-attested fact that the IRA failed in its 
campaign ten years ago because it lacked real 
support among the people; and also because 
the Irish Republic felt strong enough to bring 


in internment. It is too readily assumed— 
foreign journalists seem to take to IRA propa¬ 
ganda like wasps to honey—that a “monolithic 
front” of anti-Unionists exists which the 
British will never be able to penetrate. Again 
and again, I was assured that the IRA organ¬ 
isation was absolutely “intelligence-proof.” 
Yet a Nationalist friend, no supporter but a 
man who should know, informed me that 
when the Provisionals were around his (Cath¬ 
olic) quarter of Derry the people would whisper 
“there’s strangers around tonight”—in other 
words, the IRA docs not use local men, but 
imports its gunmen from other areas. One can 
well sec why it doe.s this. But it did 'not occur 
to my friend that this must lay the IRA wide- 
open to infiltration: a “stranger” could as well 
be a planted as an actual IRA man. If Tim 
Pat Coogan’s study. The IRA (Fontana, 
1971) is to be credited, it would seem to be 
flying in the face of Irish history to accept the 
view that the IRA even approaches the Al¬ 
gerian FLN or the Viet Cong in di.scipline and 
efficiency. As every Irishman knows, Ireland’s 
history is a history of betrayals; of betrayals by 
the British -but no less of betrayals by the 
Irish themselves. 

A reasonable guess, then, is that perhaps 
90% of people in both communities wish—in 
private—that the whole thing would go away. 
Those visiting journalists from Ireland and 
from Britain who take the IRA at its own 
valuation and talk of “monolithic support” for 
the gunmen do neither of their countries much 
service. The majority of Irishmen, North and 
South, want peace and law and order. Respect¬ 
ability is an exceedingly potent factor in 
modem Ireland—and I was given to under¬ 
stand, again and again, not .so much (as one 
might hope) that the IRA was evil, but that 
it was something to be ashamed of because it 
was not quite respectable. (“People like you 
and us wouldn't be doing that sort of thing, 
now would we?”) 

But to say this in private is one thing, to say 
it in public another. What I found startling 
was that while I found none prepared to 
support the IRA absolutely, I also found 
none ready to repudiate the IRA absolutely. 
With the elected spokesmen of the minority it 
is, of course, a different matter. They know 
that if they said what they really think about 
the Provisionals their own lives would be in 
peril. It is not reasonable, then, to expect 
them to be seen cooperating with Stormont 
while this threat hangs over them. But much 
the same, I fear, is true of ordinary people. 
They cannot speak out and they know that, 
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overhaul the political machine as we will, the 
Protestants (65';;; of a population of H million) 
will always remain the majority, and that the 
Orange ranks are lighter than ever. (Indeed, I 
would say that the emergence of the IRA has 
made the North safe for King Billy for another 
half-century). And, for all the corruption and 
repre.ssion that has grown up over the past fifty 
years, we have to remember in the last resort 
that while minorities have rights, majorities 
surely have them too. Stormont was .'‘et up by 
Westminster, agreed to by the Free State Min¬ 
isters; it is a leg;il entity, and is supported by 
more thnp half the population. There could, 
surely, be no greater folly than to abolish it in 
favour of “direct rule” from Ivondon, and the 
distinct possibility that the British would then 
have to be battling both sides. 

hat, then, is to be done? It is easy 
’ » to say that the answer lies in reforms. 
In the long run, of course, it mast. But 1 do 
not think it illogical to argue that “reforms” 
must go hand-in-hand with a much more 
effective line tow'ards the terrorists and those 
who help them. It is often argued that reforms 
arc needed to win over the Catholic population 
But that i*' to get the priorities wrong. The 
first essential is to win over the Protestants 
and convince them that there is no question 
of a British sell-out. “Reforms” must be so 
introduced that they do justice to the Cath¬ 
olics, but in no way undermine the regional 
authority of Stormont. Internment* is an evil 
in any democratic state. Still, it was used suc¬ 
cessfully in Ireland by both North and South 
in the 1950s, and it is bound to be with us 
as long as the shootings and bombings go on. 
When I say “internment must stay”—as does 
Mr Wilson—I am a.ssuming that the Compton 
Report on “ill-treatment” will have its effect 
and a careful check be kept in future on what 
•actually goes on in Long Kesh. 

My objection to Mr Wilson’s Rc-Unification 
plan is not that it is not reasonable—most 
of it is admirably so—but that in Irish condi- 

*This often appears as “intennent” in the Irish 
press, long a joy for misprint collectors. “The 
copperation of Mr Lynch will be required” is 
another Joycean, and faintly sinister, item in my 
collection. Naturally it will be required. 
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tioDs it is reasonable to the point of unrealkm. 
Predictably, it has met wi^ general support 
in England; but each Irish interest has wel¬ 
comed only those parts of it that fit into their 
programmes. Unfortunately, it contains (in my 
view) just enough poUticaJ gelignite for it to 
blow up in the faces of either side should they 
seriously try to put it into practice. 

I do not wish to seem to play down the 
“reform.s”. But it’s a phrase that can trip off 
the tongue a little too easily. Any reader 
of Mr Liam de Paor’s excellent Penguin 
Divided Ulster will soon appreciate that the 
complex system of Protestant Ascendancy 
that pervades life in Northern Ireland is not 
one that can be dismantled overnight by “re¬ 
forms”--indeed, it is doubtful whether Parl¬ 
iamentary action can deal with the more 
devious aspects of it at all. Mr de Paor shows 
that it is much too deeply rooted for that—^far 
more deeply rooted, for sure, than is the IRA 
in the Catholic community. The point is that 
Stormont must push the reforms through, and 
there arc many observers who see no reason to 
assume that they might not be as well—“per¬ 
haps better”—put into effect by the Reverend 
Ian Paisley than by the present rather shaky 
regime. This may well be the kind of situation 
(say some in Ulster) where “extremists make 
the best moderates.” Yet, as many have con¬ 
cluded, none of this will be of avail—harsh 
though this sounds in my ears—until the 
people of Northern Ireland, on both sides, are 
made to feel the presence of British power— 
“what other nation would have put up with 
the absurd ‘Free Derry’ situation, and not 
bulldozed the Bogside long ago? The French?” 
The passivity of the British Army was 
no doubt calculated. But it had the effect of 
supporting the Catholic Illusion in a situation 
where it was essential that it should be broken 
down. Only after a certain measure of dis¬ 
ill uiiionment is it possible to get at the root 
of the trouble. We shall pay for it, in more 
seascs than one; and it wih not find much 
p«.>pular support in the rest of Britain. Perhaps 
it is the price to be {Kiid for expiation of the 
sins of our fathers. What lies before us—before 
both sides in the struggle-is St Patrick’s 
Purgatory. But that is still b^ter than Limbo, 
and better than Hell, even if there is little 
chance of Paradise just around the corner. 



Edmund Burke 
on the Irish Question (i 796 ) 


(In November 1796, a Dublin merchant and 
a leading Catholic, John Keogh, wrote to 
Burke: "It is a duty to you and to your 
afflicted Country, that you should be truly 
informed of her present state, torn as she 
is by merciless factions, contriving to heap 
new miseries on those which Ireland hath 
so long and so patiently endured. . . 
Burke's reply from Beaconsfield is dated 
17 November.) 

I N A GENERAL WAY I am but tOO Well 
acquainted with the distracted state of 
Ireland and with the designs of the public 
Enemy pointed to that Kingdom. I have my 
own thoughts upon the causes of those Evils. 
You do me Justice in saying in your letter 
of July, that I am a “true Irishman.” Con¬ 
sidering as I do England my Country, of long 
habit, of long obligation and esUiblishment, 
and that my primary duties are here, I can¬ 
not conceive how a Man can be a genuine 

Why should one keep asking whether 
history repeats itself, or whether there 
are any lessons to be learned from 
history? History itself suggests the answer 
—that it doesn’t, and there aren’t. Yet 
if it does sometimes appear that "the 
more things change, the more they 
remain the same", the illusion reinforces 
the vague comfort and illumination which 
the reading, and sometimes even the 
experience itself, of history affords. But 
it always remains important to identify 
clearly the elements of continuity and 
change. In these remarkable letters on the 
Irish Question by Edmund Burke, there 
are striking elements of both what is 
different and what is the same, in tanta¬ 
lising combination. Much in the "Irish 
Troubles" has remained constant over 
the centuries; no less has been trans¬ 
formed by events of politics and econo¬ 
mics. And yet. . . . 

The texts are taken from Volume IX 
in the monumental "Correspondence of 
Edmund Burke", edited by R. B. 
McDowell and John A. Woods, and 
recently published by the Presses of the 
University of Chicago and of Cambridge, 


Englishman without being at the same time a 
true Irishman, tho’ fortufte should have made 
his birth on this side of the Water. I think 
the same Sentiments ought to be reciprocal 
on the part of Ireland, and if possible with 
much stronger reason. Ireland cannot be 
separated one moment from England with¬ 
out losing every source of her present pros¬ 
perity, and even every hope of her future. I 
am very much afflicted, deeply and bitterly 
afflicted to see that a very small faction in 
Ireland should arrogate it to itself to be the 
whole. . . . 

Contrary to all reason, experience and 
observation, many persons in Ireland have 
taken it into their heads, that the influence of 
the Government here has been the cause of 
the misdemeanors of persons in Power in that 
Country, and that they are suffering under 
the Yoke of a British Dominion—I must 
speak the truth—I must say, that all the evils 
of Ireland originate within itself. . . . England 
has hardly anything to do with Irish Govern¬ 
ment. I heartily wish it were otherwise; but 
the body of the people of England, even the 
most active Politicians take little or no con¬ 
cern in the Affairs of Ireland. ... 

18123 November 1796 

T he present state of things 
both here, and in Ireland, as well as 
aibroad, seems to me grow every moment more 
critical. In Ireland it is plain they have thrown 
off all sort of Political management and even 
the decorous appearance of it. . . . They 
have fomented a Spirit of discord upon prin¬ 
ciple in that unhappy Country.—They have 
set the Protestants in the only part of the 
Country in which the Protestants have any 
degree of Strength to massacre the Catholicks. 
The consequence will be this ... the violence 
of lawless insurrection will use the only means 
that is left for their protection in a league 
with those persons who have been encour¬ 
aged to fall upon them and who are as well 
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disposed to rebel against all Government, as 
to persecute their unoffending fellow Citi- 

Zdis* • • • 

You [French Laurence] know that the far 
greater and most oppressive part of those 
Laws has been repealed. The only remaining 
grievance which the Catholicks suffer from 
the Law consists in certain incapacities rela¬ 
tive to Franchises. The ill will of the govern¬ 
ing Power is their great Grievance who do 
not suffer them to have the Benefit of those 
capacities to which they are restored, nomi¬ 
nally, by the Law. . . . The heavy l(Xid that 
lies upon* them is, that they are treated like 
Enemies, and as long as they are under any 
incapacities their persecutors arc furnished 
with a legal pretence of scouring them upon 
all occasions and they never fail to make use 
of it. If this Stigma were taken off and that 
like their other fellow citizens, they were to be 
judged by their conduct, it would go a great 
way in giving quiet to the Country.—The fear 
that if they had capacities to sit in Parliament 
they might become the Majority and persecute 
in their turn is a most impudent and flagi¬ 
tious pretet»ce, which those, who make use of 
k, know to be false. . . . 

(On 27 November 1796 Earl Fitzwilliam 
(1748-1833)—the nephew and heir of Lord 
Rockinpham; Burke had sat jor his borough 
of Malton until his retirement from Parlia¬ 
ment in June 1794—wrote the following to 
Burke.) 

I acjRee perfectly with your opinion, 
that with respect to Irish politics, I must 
endeiwour to make conduct here, square with 
the sentiments of my friends there. . . . Not 
a day, hardly an hour passes, that does not 
•seem to bring the affairs of that country 
nearer to a crisis.-—What may be the treason¬ 
able intentions of the diggers of potatoes 
(en masse) I will not pretend to know: it is 
possible, that it may be done to form maga¬ 
zines for an Invading enemy, and therefore 
Government may be justified in checking the 
practice. But of this I am sure; Government 
never can be justified in surrounding a field 
by the military, making the whole mob 
prisoners, picking out the stout and the strong, 
and without trial, without pretence of Law, 
without even an enquiry on the Drum’s 
head. ... It is a state of things that cannot 
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test, if the means of escaping from it, should 
arise.—We may have in our mouth. Liberty 
and free constitution, but in the practice in 
Ireland, it is a state of roost odious oppres¬ 
sion and abject slavery for the great body of 
people—there arc there, two Laws and two 
constitutions, one for the rich, and one for 
the poor. ... If their miserable cause is not 
taken up, in some acknowledg’d, constituted 
place of authority, they will seek redress at the 
bands of some unconstituted authority, some 
self-created establishment, some Usurpation. 
For reasons in your letter, I certainly should 
prefer their cause being taken in its proper 
place, their own Parliament. . . . 

(Burke replied to Earl Fitzwilliam, 
30 November 1796.) 

OUR LETTER on the melancholy 
subject of Ireland is just what must 
come from a heart and understanding like 
yours. ... I scarcely know where I am. But 
this System, and all other Evil Systems, will 
not only continue, but encrease and 
strengthen. We can do little more than lament 
We are in a perpetual dilemma between 
Tyranny and Jacobinism; the Jacobinism too 
tasting of Tyranny, and the Tyranny rankly 
savouring of Jacobinism. . . . 

(On 5 December Earl Fitzwilliam opened his 
reply to Burke with a critical consideration 
of the plans for “a Reform in parliament".) 

T IS NOT THAT the present Representa¬ 
tion in Ireland is not a grievance: it 
certainly is a most crying one, and is in a 
great degree the cause of the misery of the 
lower Orders; its being so completely aristo- 
cratical, leaves the lower Orders without pro¬ 
tection; and in that example we may learn, 
what Tyrants We Aristocrates can be, when 
there is no check whatever on the selfish bent 
of the human mind.—^Happy the Country, 
where there is such an Alloy of Democracy, 
as brings the overbearing inclinations of the 
great to a fellow-feeling for the Low; as 
makes it necessary that the one should court 
the other. This alone will secure to the lowest 
an equitable share of Protection from their 
superiors, and renders the lattor the most 
us^ul part erf Society, even to the former.— 
But still I tremble when 1 see antient arrange- 
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meivts meddled with: there is no ascertain¬ 
ing when once the Dyke is cut, how far the 
waters will flow—and I dislike it the more, 
when 1 see the consideration takes its rise, not 
in a constituted, but in a self-created autho¬ 
rity—it savours of Jaoobinisra. ... 

(Burke replies to Earl Fitzwilliam, 
617 December 1796.) 

T he affairs of Ireland become 
more and more complicated every hour; 
and the difficulty of suggesting anything to 
remedy the distracted State of that Country 
grows with the necessity of providing some¬ 
thing of the Kind. ... I am perfectly sen¬ 
sible of the mischief that must arise from the 
success of die [Reform] Scheme, or even 
from the Struggle. But what can be done . . . 
when neither you, nor any man living can 
assure them, that the Grievance they com¬ 
plain of can be redressed in any other 
way?,.. 

(Fitzwilliam to Burke, 9 December 1796: in 
this letter he raised with Burke “the means 
of forcing a total change of System".) 

H alf measures will not be the 
cure, nor even a palliative for the 
rancour of the disease.—^The people of Ire¬ 
land must have, not only their grievances 
redress'd, but die assurance of the fair inten¬ 
tions and goodwill of the Government and a 
total change in its complexion.—Promises and 
Concessions They have had enough of, from 
the present Government, but they have also 
the experience how easily they are evaded by 
trick and chicane.—Nothing can recover their 
affection and confideince but a total change of 
men, as the only bond to be relied on, for 
a total change of principles.—It would be 
bold to say that, brought to the crisis things 
now are, this would do: but it is a certainty 
that nothing short of this will. . . . 

The details of the horrors committed in the 
North by the Protestants agnanst the 
Catholicks are what I already knew; the 
encouragement given to the perpetrators of 
these horrors by Government, had also 
reach’d me through other channels, as 
unquestionable as any, that come from K 
[John Keogh]. . . . But there is a part of his 


Representation, which wounds me to the 
quick; of which 1 was apprehensive; and 
foresaw from the nature of things, that it 
would happen sooner or later.—It is this, that 
the lower Orders of Qithcriicks have lost all 
confidence, not only in the Government, but 
in all publick men, and in the Gentry of 
their own p«:suasion, and even in their own 
Clergy.—^Whoever recommends moderation, is 
a false friend, or mther an undoubted enemy 
They conceive—'a mischief, as I said before, 
to have been foreseen, as necessarily arising 
out of the duplicity of the Government, but 
it is a state of mischief, that really drives one 
to despair . . . (hat country cannot be saved 
without the most complete change of Men .— 
It may produce no effect, but still it is the 
last, imd the only chance left.—Foreseeing and 
fearing this worst of all evUs, I have been 
lately urging the <Mily men in the country, who 
deserve its confidence, to shew themselves in 
their proper place, still the friends and pro¬ 
tectors of the oppress’d—to try by so doing, 
to keep the eyes of the people still fix’d on 
the true constitutional source of redress, and 
from wandring to something new, to 
Usurpers for protection. . . . We have 
fraterniz’d with Jacobinism, and establish’d 
it. . . , What advice you may give ... I do 
not pretend to know, but I suspect it will be 
moderation, but not submission—I could not 
refrain from opening to you my own feelings 
of what is necessary to be done here —they arc 
for the consideration of your sober judgement. 

(Burke’s reply to Ear! Fitzwilliam, 
9 December 1796.)) 

Y DEAR LORD, 

I agree with you perfectly, that nothing 
but a very complete change of men in Ire¬ 
land promises any sort of quiet or security to 
that distracted Kingdom. But that cannot be. 
without as complete a change of men, of prin¬ 
ciples, and of opinions here. The con¬ 
sequences, either of the continuance of the 
present System in both Countries, or of a 
total change in both, I cannot bear to con¬ 
template. But as long as this Ministry con¬ 
tinues, 1 am as sure as I am of my existence, 
that the sinking of that Biland to the bottom 
of the Sea would bq sooner risqued, than the 
change, not only of the whole of that Knot 
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of low Jobbers, but even of one of the very 
meanest amongst them. We do not hold them 
up for the sake of the Government of Ire¬ 
land; but we keep the Government of Ireland 
to accomodate them. The Rats are not tolera¬ 
ted, because it is hard to keep rats out of 
Ships, but the Ship is kept up for the Benefit 
of the Rats. . . . 

As to what is doing here, I see nothing short 
of insanity. ... I feel so uneasy, that though 
far from well, and tho’ the weather is far 
from improved I think I shall go to Town 
tomorrow—and see a little more nearly how 
the land lies. . . . 

P.S. On looking over this, some part of it 
is so improper to get into other hands that I 
wish it burnt. 

(Burke to the Rev. Thomas Hussey, 
9 December 1796.) 

HAVE NO DiFricuLTV at all in 
communicating to you or, if it were of 
any u.se to mankind at large, my sentiments 
and feelings on the dismal state of things in 
Ireland; but 1 find it difficult indeed to give 
you the adv'ce you are pleased to ask, as to 
your own conduct in your very critical Situa¬ 
tion. 

You state, what has long been but too 
obvious, that it seems the unfortunate policy 
of the Hour, to put to the far largest portion 
of the Kings Subjects in Ireland, the desperate 
alternative, between a thankless acquiescence 
under grievous Oppression, or a refuge in 
Jiicobinism with all its horrors and all its 
crimes. You prefer the former dismal part of 
the choice. There is no doubt but that you 
would have reasons if the election of one 
of these Evils was ait all a security against 
the other. But they arc things very alliable 
and as closely connected as cause and effect. 
That Jacobinism, which is Speculative in its 
Origin, and which arises from Wantonness 
and fullness of bread, may possibly be kept 
under by firmness and prudence. The very 
levity of character which produces it miiy 
extinguish it; but the Jacobinism which arises 
from Penury and irritation, from scorned 
loyalty, and rejected Allegiance, has much 
deeper roots. They take their nourishment 
from the bottom of human Nature and the 
unalterable constitution of things, and not 
from humour and Ciiprice or the opinions 


of the Day about privileges and Liberties. 
These roots will be shot into the Depths of 
Hell, and will at last raise up their proud Tops 
to Heaven itself. This radical evil may baffle 
the attempts of Heads much wiser than those 
are, who in the petulance and riot of their 
drunken i>ower are neither ashamed nor 
afraid to insult and provoke those whom it is 
their duty and ought to be their glory to 
cherish and protect. 

.So then the little wise men of the West, 
with every hazard of this Evil, are resolved 
to persevere in their manly and well timed 
resolution of a War, against Popery. . . . 
Fashion goveri^ the World; and it is the 
fiushion in the great French Empire of Pure 
and perfect Protestantism, as well as in the 
little busy medling Province of servile imita¬ 
tors that apes, at an bumble distance, the Tone 
of its Capital, to make a crusade against you 
poor OathoUcks. , . . 

When i consider the narrowness of the views 
and the total want of human wisdom dis¬ 
played in our Western Crusade against Popery, 
it is impossible to speak of it but with every 
mark of contempt and scorn.—Yet one can¬ 
not help shuddering with horror when one 
contcmplaites the terrible consequences that 
are frequently the results of craft united with 
Folly—placed in an unnatural elevaition. Such 
ever will be the issue of things, when the 
mean voices attempt to mimick the grand pas- 
sious.—Great men will never do great mis¬ 
chief but for some great End. For this they 
must be in a state of inflammation and in a 
manner out of themselves. Among the noUer 
Animals whose blood is hot, the bite Ls never 
poisonous, except when the Creature is mad; 
but in the cold blooded reptile race, whose 
poison is exalted by the Chemistry of their 
icy complexion, their venom is the result of 
their health, and of the perfection of their 
Nature. . .. 

You TEEL the thing very rightly—all the evils 
of Ireland originate within itself. That unwise 
body, the United Irishmen, have had the 
folly to represent those Evils as owing to this 
Country, when in truth its chief guilt is in 
its total neglect, its utter oblivion, its shame¬ 
ful indifference and its entire ignorance, of 
Ireland and of everything that relates to it. and 
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not in any oppressive disposition towards that 
unknown region. No such disposition exists. 
English Government has fanned out Ireland, 
without the reservation of a pepper Corn rent 
in Power or influence, to the little narrow 
Faction that Domineers there. Thro’ that alone 
they see, feel, hear, or understand, any thing 
relative to that Kingdom; nor do they in any 
way interfere that I know of, except in giving 
their countenance and the sanction of their 
Names to whatever is done by that Junto. 

Ireland has derived some advantage from 
hs independance on the Parliament of this 
Kingdom; or rather it did derive advantage 
from the arrangements that were made at the 
time of the establishment of that Indepen¬ 
dance. But human blessings are mixed; and I 
cannot but think, that even these great bless¬ 
ings were bought dearly enough, when along 
with the weight of the authority, they have 
totally lost all Benefit from the superintendancy 
of the British Parliament. Our Pride is suc¬ 
ceeded by fear. . . , 

Breves et infaustos popii'i Hiberni amores 
[“Brief and unblest the loves of the Irish 
people”: Tacitus, Annals, II, 41]. . . . 

This system never will be abandonned as 
long as it bring advantage to those who adopt 
it.—If the Country enjoys a momentary quiet 
it is pleaded as an argument in favour of the 
good effect of wholesome rigours.—If, on the 
Contrary, the Country [grows] more discon¬ 
tented; and if riots and disorders multiply, new 
Arguments are furnished for giving a vigorous 
support to the authority of the Directory on 
account of the rebellious disposition of the 
people. So long therefore as disorders in the 
Country become pretexts for adding to the 
power and emolument of an odious Junto, 
means will be found to keep one part of it or 
other in a perpetual state of confusion and 
disorder. This is the old traditionary policy of 
that sort of men. The discontents which under 
them break out among the people become 
tenure by which they hold their situation. 

I do not deny, that in these Contests the 
people however oppressed arc frequently 
much to blame, whether provoked to their 
excesses or not; undoubtedly the Law ought 
to look to nothing but the Offence and to 
punish it. The redress of grievances is not less 
necessary than the punishment of disorders; 


but it is of another resort. In punishing how¬ 
ever, the Law ought to be the only rule.—If it 
is not of sufficient force, a force, consistent 
with its general principles, ought to be added 
to it. The first duty of a State is to provide 
for its own conservation. Until that point is 
secured it can preserve and protect nothing 
else; but, if possible, it has a greater intere.st 
in acting according to strict Law, than even 
the Subject himself. For if the people see, that 
the Law is violated to* crush them they will 
certainly despise the Law. They on their part 
will be easily Led to violate it whenever they 
can, by all the means in their power. Except 
in oases of direct W.ar, whenever Government 
abandons Law, it proclaims Anarchy. 

I AM WELL AWARE, (if I cared one farthing 
for the few Days I have to live, whether the 
vain breath of men blow hot or cold about me) 
that they who censure any Oppressive pro¬ 
ceeding of Government arc exciting the people 
to Sedition and revolt. If there be no oppres¬ 
sion it is very true or if there be nothing more 
than the lapses, which will happen to human 
infirmity at all times and in the exercise of all 
p>ower, such complaints would be wicked 
indeed.—^These lapses are exceptions implied: 
an allowance for which is a part of the under¬ 
stood covenant by which Power is delegated by 
fallible men to other men that are not infal¬ 
lible; but whenever a hostile spirit on the part 
of Government is shewn the Question assumes 
another form.—This is no casual Errour, no 
lapse, no sudden surprise. Nor [is] it a question 
of civil or political Liberty. What contemptible 
stuff it is to say, that a Man who is lashed to 
Church against his conscience would not dis¬ 
cover that the whip is painful, or that He had 
a conscience to be violated, unless I told him 
so? .... Would the people consider their being 
taken out of their beds and transported from 
their family and friends to be an equitable and 
legal and charitable proceeding, unless I should 
say that it was a violation of Justice, and a 
dissolution, “pro tanto,” of the very compact 
of human Society? If a House of Parliament 
whose Essence it is to be the Guairdlan of the 
Laws, and a Simpathetic protector of the rights 
of the people (and eminently so of the most 
defenceless) should not only countenance but 
applaud this very violation of all Law, and 
refuse even to examine into the Grounds of the 
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necessity upon the allegation of which Law 
was so violated, would this be taken for a 
tender Solicitude for the welfare of the poor, 
and a true proof of the representative Capacity 
of the Hoase of Commons, unless 1 should 
happen to say (what I do say) that the House 
had not done its duty either in preserving the 
sacred rules of l^w or in justifying the woeful 
and humiliating privilege of necessity. They 
may indemnify and reward others. They might 
contrive, if 1 was within their grasp, to punish 
me, or if they thought it worth while to stigma¬ 
tize me by their censures; but who will indem¬ 
nify thent for the disgrace of such an Act? Who 
will save them from the censures of Posterity? 
What act of Oblivion will cover them from the 
wakeful memory, from the Notices and issues 
of the Grand remembrancer, the God within? 
. . . . Shall you and I find fault with the pro¬ 
ceedings of France, and be totally indifferent 
to the proceedings of Directories at home. You 
and I hate Jacobinism as we hate the Gates of 
Hell -Why? Because it is a System of oppres¬ 
sion. What can make us in love with 
oppression bec.iuse the Syllables Jacobin are 
not put before the ism. When the very same 
things are .-tone under the ism preceded by any 
other Name in the Directory of Ireland. 


I HAVE TOLD YOU, at a great length for a 
Letter, very shortly for the Subject and for my 
feelings on it, my sentiments of the scene in 
which you have been called to act,- on being 
coasulted you advized Sufferers to quiet and 
submission; and giving Government full credit 
for an attention to its duties you held out, as 
an inducement to that submission, .some sort 
of hope of redress. You tryed what your 
reasons and your credit could do to effect it. In 
consequence of this piece of service to 
Government you have been excluded from all 
communication with the Castle; and perhaps 
you may thank yourself that you are not in 
Newgate. You have done a little more than 
in your circumsitances I should have dune. 
You are indeed very excusable from your 
motive; but it is very dangerous to hold out to 
an irritated people Any hopes that we are not 
pretty sure of being able to realize. The Doc¬ 
trine of Passive obedience, as a Doctrine, it is 
unquestionably right to teach; but to go 


beyond that, is a sort of deceit; and the pet^Ie 
who are provoked by their Oppressors do not 
readily forgive their friends, if whilst the first 
persecutes and the others appear to deceive 
them. These friends lose all power of being 
serviceable to that Government in whose favor 
they have taken an illconsidered Step. There¬ 
fore my Opinion is, that until! the Castle shall 
shew a greater disposition to listen to its true 
friends than hitherto k has done, it would not 
be right in you any further to obtrude your 
services. In the mean time upon any new 
Application from the Catholics you ought to let 
them know simply and candidly how you stand. 

.... and above all, 1 hope that you will use 
the whole of your influence among the Catho¬ 
lics to persuade them to a greater indifference 
about the Political Objects which at present 
they have in view. It is not but that I am aware 
of their importance; or wish them to be 
abandond. But that they would follow 
opportunities and not to attempt to force any 
thing. I doubt whether the privcleges they now 
seek or have lately sought are compassable. 
The Struggle would, 1 am afraid only lead to 
some of Those very disorders which are made 
pretexts for further Oppression of the 
oppressed. 1 wish the leading people amongst 
them would give the most Systematic attention 
to prevent a frequent communication with 
their adversaries. There are a part of them 
proud, insulting, capricious, and tyrannical. 
These of Course will keep them at a distance. 
There are others of a seditious Temper who 
would make them at first the instruments and 
in the End the Victims of their factious 
Temper and purposes. Those that steer a 
middle course are truly respectable but they arc 
very few. 

I KNOW VERY WELL, that such a discipline 
among so numerous a people is not easily 
introduced; but I am sure it is not impossible. 
If I had youth and strength, I woidd go myself 
over to Ireland to work. 

.... The work will be very slow in its opera¬ 
tion but it is certiiin in its effect. There is 
nothing which will not yield to perseverance 
and method. Adieu! My dear Sir—you have 
full liberty to shew this Letter to all those (and 
they are but very few) who may be disposed to 
think well of my Opinions. 



The Travels of St Paul and 
other the Apostles 


To the Right Reverend 
Father in God: SETH. 
iMrd Bishop of Salisbury. 

Humbly dedicated: 

Jo;.eph Moxon. 


From Italia 
throiJfih Tyrene 
to the shipwreck ofT Malta 
(a scale of 80 English Leagues 
20 in a Degree): 
a discharge of waves on the map 
at the far right-hand side 
above the bishop's 
floating mitre; 
bubbling. 

“This pricked track shows the voyage 
of Paul from Cicrusalcm to Rome”: 
hard to pick out from 
moimiains, snailish buildings, skinny 
names; but Crete and Cyprus, Marc Maggiore 
stand out well. 

The Canaan Coast, on the right, 
pickled with ports: 

Arabia The Stony 

pushing up tit heads of mountains 

above The Red Sea: 

beneath Des Arts of Arabia 

“there is a happy land.” 

About the edge are etchings: 

Paul Rejoyccs at the death of Stei)hen, 

letters to persecute the Christians are received, 

He Is Converted: 

taken up into the third Heaven: 

finally, 

is brought to Rome before Nero 
and put to death: 
throughout the life and death 
his face remains the same: healthy as 
bacon, stern as a turd. 

The picture dies: 
whilst I have talked 
a fly has made a journey 
from Artcnnita, way of 

Scabina, 

to the Ca.spian Sea. 


Old Woman 

Sitting rocking in a corner 
Of the geriatric ward. 

Baby-blue eyes making skull 
And scrag-ends somehow beautiful, 

She mutters that mother is 

Still so strict at the 

I’op of all those steep stairs. 

And she has to climb them 
Polishing each step. 

Always dogged by dirty 
Footprints. 

She strokes the fur smothering 
Her knees—so smooth, so soft. 

So free from fleas — 

And notices suddenly 
It is artificial. 

It has always been free 
l''rom the animal dirt 
She feels she must scrub 
Within herself continually. 

Wearing her poor mind thin. 

Still she wears the fur outside in. 

Warmth and silkincss next to the skin 
- Still hoping in muddled gentleness 
For a miracle: 

A mother coming in kindness 
Down those stairs, to free her 
From her unintentional sin. 

Elizahelh Maslen 


David H. W. Grubb 



Executive 


I am a young Executive. No cuffs than mine are cleaner. 

I have a Slimline briefcase and I use the firm’s Cortina. 

The Winer’s Club, the Diner’s Club, AA and IL^G 
Are legitimate expenses, as I think you will agree. 

In every roadside hostelry from here to Burgess Hill 

'I'he Maitrc d’Hotel will know me well and let me sign the bill. 

At Wilton’s and the Hilton and the Weslbury Hotel 
The firm allows my ine.ils account and bar account as well. 

You ask me what it is I do. Well if you want to know. 

I'm partly a liabon man and partly PRO. 

F,.sscnlially I integrate the current export drive: 

My office hours are nominally half-past-tcn till five. 

For basic viability—that’s talking transport-wise— 

I’ve a scarlet Aston Martin. And docs she go! She flies .... 

Pedestrians and dogs and cats— she marks them down for slaughter 
I also own a speedboat (w'hich has never seen the water): 

.She’s built of fibre-glass, ofcour.se. I’ve called her “Mandy Jane”, 

Afn-r a bird I used to know—no soda, thanks, just plain— 

And how did I acquire her? Well I’ll tell you about that. 

Hut to put you in the picture I must W'car my otln-r hat. 

I do some mild developing. The sort of place 1 need 
Is a quiet country market-town that’s rather run to seed. 

It’s there I yilant my agents -well, call them what you will — 

'I'o study the ecology of London’s overspill. 

John Betjeman 


Buy One Now 


This is a new sort of Poem, 

It is Biological. 

It contains a special Ingr«*dient 
(Pat. pend.) which makes it different 
From other brands of poem on the market. 

I’his new Poem docs the work for you. 

Just drop your mind into it 
And leave it to soak 
While you relax with the telly 
Or go out to the pub 
Or (if that is what you like) 

You read a book. 


It docs the work for )-ou 
While (if that is what you like) 

You sleep. For it is Biological 
(Pat. pend.), it penetrates 
Into the darkest recesses. 

It removes the understains 
Which it is difficult for us 
E\'en to speak of. 

Its action is so gentle that 

I'he most delicate mind is unharmed. 

'Phis new sort of Poem 
Contains an exclusive new Ingredient 
(Known only to e\’ery jackass in the trade) 
And can be found in practically any magazine 
You care to mention. 

D. J. Enright 
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T he re-election of 
Mr Roy Jenkins 
last month us Deputy 
Leader of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Labour Party 
was an odd affair, in 
which socialists once 
again revealed their 
strange propensity to hate each other more 
than their common political enemies. Mr 
Jenkins’ majority was hardly a triumphant 
one; even so, it must have brought some com¬ 
fort and relief to many life-long Labour 
supporters like myself, wlm took it as a sign 
that Labour had not quite succeeded in finally 
destroying any possibility of returning to 
power. 

For the contest for the deputy-leadership 
was not merely a matter of Mr Jenkins’ per¬ 
sonal qualifications for that office, though 
these are indeed outstanding. They include, 
among other things, intellectual consistency, 
integrity of purpose, administrative ability, 
and, as we have had cause to see recently, 
great courage. There are not many of Labour’s 
leaders at the present time who unite all these 
qualities to quite the same degree as Mr 
Jenkins and sonw indeed are almost totally 
lacking in all of them. 

On the other hand, Mr Jenkins also has 
qualities which arouse suspicion and distaste 
in some members of his party. He is, for 
instance, a humane and civilised person of 
cultivated tastes, and certainly a worker by 
brain raffter than hand, and this is quite 
enough to attract the dreadful charge of 
“Elitism” from, say, stKh horny-handed sons 
of toil as Mr Wedgwood Benn or Mr R. H. 
S. Grossman. They, after all, have in youtfi 
suffered all the miseries and deprivations of a 
public school education and, in Mr Bonn’s 
case, bore the heavy burden of an inherited 
peerage, and it is natural that they should 
envy the privileges enjoyed by a miner’s son 
like Mr Jenkins. 

The effort to represent Mr Jenkins as a 
sophisticated and rootless intellectual, as 
opposed to those whose native instincts and 
affinities make their hearts automatically beat 
as one with the proletariat, provided one of 
the few entertaining aspects of the contest. 
Somehow they reminded one of Disraeli’s 
attempt to put hknsdf forward as the repre¬ 



sentative of the country gentlemm of 
England, and they had ocactly the same ele¬ 
ments of fantasy and play-acting—though not, 
alas! the wit or the panache—which enabled 
Disraeli to carry off the imposture wifh suc¬ 
cess. But this, after all, was only one of the 
side- or raree-shows of the contest, and amus¬ 
ing though it was, it did not really affect the 
issue which was at stake. 


Nor was that issue, as it may have appeared 
to be, a deep-seated divergence of principle 
on the subject of the Common Market. It is 
true that Mr Jenkins docs have deep feelings 
and convictions on the subject, consistently 
maintained and proclaimed over a long period 
of years. But how could principle be involved 
in the case of people whose beliefs and 
opinions in this matter have simply been a 
function of whether they were in, or out, of 
office? One could hardly help suspecting that 
the anger of some of Mr Jenkins* opponents 
was largely due to his effrontery in daring to 
have principles when they could not afford 
to. After all, what could be more “61itist” 
than having principles? It’s as bad as liking 
claret. 

In this respect, however, it would perhaps 
be tn« to say that Mr Jenkins’ opponents 
represented the feelings of the rank and file 
of the Labour Party rather more faithfully than 
he did. The great majority of the Labour 
Party does not have, and never has had, any 
profound convictions about the Market, and 
in this respect they do not differ from the great 
mass of people in the country as a whole. 
They regard it, rightly or wrongly, as a matter 
outside the sphere of their interest or their 
comprehension. Its economic comi^exities 
bafffe and bore them; its long term implica¬ 
tions escape them, and they regard them as a 
kind of pie-in-the-sky which has little to do 
with their inunediate necessities. When their 
leaders, in office, told them that it was a 
good thing for Britain to enter the Market, 
they bdieved them, because they trusted 
th^. When the same leaders, out of office, 
told them it was a bad thing, they believed 
them again. Only by this time bewilderment 
had been added to boredom. With the best will 
in the wwld, it is not easy to support two 
incompatible policies within the short space 
of eighteen months without feding sU^tly 
dizzy, though this kind of thing offers no diffi¬ 
culties to trapeze artists like Mr Benn or Mr 
Healey. 

It is of course true that the trade unions, 
or at least their leaders, do have, and always 
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have had, strong objections to the Market. 
They fear, and perhaps from their own point 
of view their fears are justified, that entry into 
the European Economic Community will 
weaken the near-monopoly position in the 
labour market, and rdax Ae stranglehold 
which they have established on industry in 
this country. And on the other hand, they have 
no sympathy wliatevcr with such naive and 
old-fashioned ideas as that socialism is by its 
very nature an international movement and 
that Britain’s entry into the E.E.C. will 
strengthen the European working class as a 
whole. For the trade union leaders are not 
socialists in any sense whatever, however 
much they may pretend to be; they are what 
Kafka once described as “the war profiteers 
of the class struggle”, hard-faced men who 
have done well out of the class war. In 
their devotion to socialism in one country, 
they are as Stalinist as Stalin ever was, and 
it is not surprising that the Social Demo¬ 
cratic parties of Europe should have been 
shocked and repelled by the spirit of insularity 
and chauvinism which, under their influence, 
the British Labour Party has recently displayed. 

Fortunately the trade unions are not and 
never have been the Labour Party, even though 
they may pay for it and form a very impor- 
fcint part of it. But until now they have never 
formed the predominant element in it. If they 
had, it is likely that there would never have 
been a Labour government in this country, 
and if they were now able to do so, it is 
likely that diore will never be another Labour 
government again. 

Even the most ardent trade unionist feels a 
certain qualm at the idea of a government 
which was at the mercy of Mr Jack Jones or 
Mr Hugh Scanlon; as for the great majority of 
Labour supporters, much less that amorphous 
body of floating voters who, in the last resort, 
are the only people who can put a Labour 
government into power, it positively scares 
them out of their wits. After all, they only 
have to look at the way the unions manage 
their own affairs to find an image of pre¬ 
cisely how the affairs of the country, or the 
Labour Party, or for that matter any institu¬ 
tion which purports to be democratic, should 
not be managed. As for what the actual con¬ 
tent of their policies is, one has only to 
listen to Mr Scanlon or Mr Jones, or an even 
more skilled practitioner, Mr Vic Feather, to 
realise that they have brought the art of New- 
speak to a hitherto unparalleled pitch of per¬ 
fection. 


T he HEAL issue which lay behind the 
contest for the Deputy-Leadership was 
what kind of party die Labour Party is or is 
going to become. In this sense one could say 
that it really wa.s, in a dim and confused way, 
a battle for the soul of the Party. It was tte 
contention of Mr Jenkins* opponents that, 
whatever the merits of his convictions about 
the Market, he was out of tune wkh, as they 
say, *‘the movement”, and he should therefore 
retire gracefully to the back benches until, like 
Mr Wilson, Mr Callaghan, Mr Healey et al., 
he had learned the gentle art of how to change 
your mind when you think it suits you to. 

In making this demand, Mr Jenkins’ oppo¬ 
nents were, some consciously, some uncon¬ 
sciously, demanding what amounts to a revolu¬ 
tion in the Labour Party; that is to say, that its 
representatives in Parliament should be respon¬ 
sible, not to the 12,000,000 or so of voters to 
whom they owe their Parliamentary seats, but 
to the Labour Party conference, whose deci¬ 
sions are (in the absence of any countervailing 
force) dependent upon a wholly artificial and 
unrepresentative constitution which gives the 
trade unions a built-in majority. Perhaps this 
is what Mr Wedgwood Benn means when he 
tells us of the terrible things he will do unless 
Mr Jenkins and his supporters learn to change 
their ways. I do not know if Mr Benn has 
Welsh blood in his veins but sometimes he 
reminds one of the vainglorious Glendower: 

I can call spirits from the vasty deep. But will 
they come? One finds it diflteult to believe 
that any serious political movement can pay 
attention to what Mr Benn says. Yet there 
might be something in his threats. For to 
say that tlie Parliamentary Party should be 
bound by the decisions of the Party conference 
is to put forward a doctrine that has never 
hitherto been accepted by the Labour move¬ 
ment, either in power or out of power, and 
which, if accepted, would make of it some¬ 
thing it had never been in the past. 

The REASONING, if one may call it that, which 
lies behind the new doctrine is that the Party 
conference is in some way or other more 
representative of the Labour movement as a 
whole, is closer to its roots in town and in 
country, than the Parliamentary Party; and 
that, this being so, it follows that the Parlia¬ 
mentary Party should obey the wbhes of the 
conference rather than hi the constituMits 
from wlKMn it has solicited votes. For some 
reason or other Mr Benn thinks that this 
would introduce a greater measure of “demo¬ 
cracy”, or to use a word which he seems to 
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think its equivalent, of “participation” into 
the party; but then, one rather has the feel¬ 
ing that in Mr Bcnn’s mouth cither “demo¬ 
cracy” or “participation” are simply noises 
whi<^ can be made to mean anything which 
Mr Bcnn chooses to make them mean at any 
particular moment. 

The truth is, of course, that if the Parlia¬ 
mentary Labour Party were to subject itself to 
the decisions of the conference, which in fact 
are the decisions of the trade unions, it would 
be betraying the hopes and aspirations of 
millions of people whose votes arc essential if 
it is ever to achieve power again. For the 
Labour Party is not composed exclusively of 
trade unionists or of the active and militant 
party workers whose votes are exercised at 
the conference, ;uiy more than the Conser¬ 
vative Party consists of the ladies in large hats 
who put their particular stamp upon the Con¬ 
servative Party conference. Jt includes millions 
of people of every class and walk in life, 
embracing a wide and often conflicting variety 
of opinions, who by no means regard the 
decisions of the conference as binding upon 
themselves or the Labour members to whom 
they give their votes; if they did, they would, 
quite simply, not vote for them. And it is only 
since the Labour Party, under the leadership of 
men like Attlee and Gaitskell, has proved itself 
capable of winning thdr confidence, partly 
for personal and partly for political reasons, 
that it has been rescued from the position of a 
permanent minority party to which it was con¬ 
demned throughout the disastrous period of 
the 1930s. 

The Labour Party is by its very nature a 
coalition of the most heterogeneous collec¬ 
tion of forces, some of which have a deeper 
root in the history of the country than the 
Party itself. This is both its weakness and its 
strength; it is also the basis of its claim to be 
more representative of the country as a whole 
than any party which is based exclusively on 
class inteirests. But such a coalition cannot be 
adequately represented by a conference which, 
owing to the wholly artificial character O'! its 
constitution, gives an exaggerated weight to 
the influence of the unions, that is to say, 
to a sectional interest both in the couhtry 
and the Party. Indeed, unless the Parliamentary 
Party can maintain, as it always has main¬ 
tained in the past, a freedom of action which 
allows it, while giving proper attention to 
conference decisions, to draw up its ovm legis¬ 
lative programme and decide its own parlia¬ 
mentary and electoral strategy and tactics, the 
coalition is at all times likely to fall apart. 


and in the conflict over the Common 
Market, has shown every sign of being about 
to do so. It is indeed still not certain whether 
it can continue to hold together. 

I T IS PRECISELY the importance of Mr 
Jenkins that he represents all those elements 
in the labour Party whose views are not ade¬ 
quately reflected by the Party conference; and 
in insisting on a false conception of Party 
arrity based exclusivelj* on confereiKe deci¬ 
sions, his opponents are really calling for a 
split which would divide the Party to its 
foundations. This is all the more deplorable 
because the question of the Common Market, 
which has given rise to that demand, is already 
becoming an irrelevance. Whatever difficulties 
the present government may experience in 
passing the enabling legislation demanded by 
the Trciily of Rome, in a year’s time Britain’s 
entry into the market is likely to have become 
a fait accompli, a fact of life to which every¬ 
one will have to accommodate himself. What 
will decide the future of the government is not 
the Market, but .such matters as Ulster, educa¬ 
tion, housing, most of all unemployment and 
the success or failure of its overall economic 
and financial policies. On such matters, the 
Government is increasingly vulnerable and on 
all of them the Labour Party is, or should be, 
capable of offering effective opposition and 
criticism, which would provide the basis for 
an aUernativc government. 

The Labour Party would not easily be for¬ 
given by its supporters in the country if, at a 
time when such matters were at issue, it were 
to waste its efforts on internecine strife and on 
protracted and sterile opposition to the details 
of the govwnment’s enabling legislation, and 
nothing could add more to their present dis¬ 
illusionment than the prospect of weary and 
exhausted M.P.s being nightly whipped 
through the lobbies to vote against measures 
which have not the slightest relevance to the 
problems with which the country is imme¬ 
diately faced. The leaders of the Labour Party 
should realise that many of them have become 
laughing-stocks even to their own suppor¬ 
ters. It will not be easy for them to recover the 
position of strength from which they set out 
to govern the country five years ago. They 
have a long record ^ errors and blunders, 
and of spectacular political somersaults, to 
make good. They certainly will not do so if 
their efforts are primarily devoted to muzzling 
Mr Jenkins and reducing to silence those who 
think that there is more important work to do. 

R 
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The Study of Islam 

By Bernard Lewis 


D uring the nineteenth cen- 
tury the forms, language, and to some 
extent even the structures of public life in the 
Muslim countries were given a Western and 
therefore a secular appearance. In those 
countries which were under European domina¬ 
tion, the process was slow, cautious, and 
incomplete; in those where Muslim rulers 
retained political independence, they were able 
to impose Westernising reforms with greater 
ruthlessness and fewer fears or inhibitions. By 
nationalising the waqf revenues and introduc¬ 
ing modern— i.e. Western-style—law and edu¬ 
cation. they simultaneously deprived the 
ulema both of their financial independence 
and of a lurge part of their functions and 
influence, and r^uced them in effect to a 
branch of the bureaucracy. The men of the 
faith now became servants and spokesmen of 
the state, who successively justifled reform, 
reaction, liberalism and socialism, from the 
same texts and by the same methods of 
exegesis. 

The state itself, struggling for survival in a 
world dominated by ffie European powers, 
adopted European forms and procedures, and 
drew increasingly, in the recruitment and pro¬ 
motion of its personnel, on those whose educa¬ 
tion and aptitudes enabled them to meet the 
needs of this situation—that is to say, on the 
minority who knew a Western language, had 
at least a tincture of Western education, and 
had therefore acquired some Western habits of 
behaviour and perhaps of thought. From this 
time onwards, identity is defined and loyalty 
claimed on national rather than communal 
lines; criticism and aspiration are formulated in 
.secular, not religious terms. New books replace 
the sacred and classical texts as the pabulum 
of the literate and governing dlite; journalists, 
lawyers and professors take over from the 
ulema', not theology, but politics provides the 
basis of argument and the form of expression. 

The exponents of Islam have always been 
of two very dMerent kinds, sometimes in 
conflict, usually interacting. On the one hand 


there were the ulema, the upholders of ortho¬ 
doxy and authority, of dogma and of law; on 
the other the dervishes and their equivalents, 
preserving a tradition—or rather many local 
traditions—of popular religion and religiosity. 
Both groups have a habit of submission to 
political authority: the ulema of active support, 
the dervishc.s of passive if critical acquiescence 
—though the latter were often treated with mis¬ 
trust by governments, because of the powerful 
pent-up emotions and energies which they 
could control or release. 

Ihe Westernising reforms affected both groups 
adversely. The ulema, already to some extent 
associated with political power, now became 
completely subservient to it, and lost touch 
with the people. The dervishes, together with 
the masses to whom they belonged, were 
separated by a widening gulf from the Western¬ 
ised political and intellectual Elites, who no 
longer shared the same universe of discourse or 
even wore the same clothes as the un- 
Westernised majority. Ulema and dervishes 
alike were out of touch with the modem world, 
against which the new Elites were struggling, 
and which at the same time they were striving 
to join. 

In this new world, theology was seen as 
old-fashioned and irrelevant; dervish mysti¬ 
cism as a .shameful and dangerous superstition. 
The only hope of salvation was economic, 
social, and above all political reform, con¬ 
ceived and, as it were, applied in accordance 
with a succession of imported European ideolo¬ 
gies. 


I N THE LAST HUNDRED YEARS 
Europe and, later. North America have 
seen the Islamic world through a distorting 
glass of European and, later. North American 
categories and terminologies. Muslims, for 
seasons of fashion, prestige, or perhaps even 
conviction, frequently de.scribe the affairs of 
their countries in these Western terms. Western 
observers—^journalists, politicians, scholars— 
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gratefully accept these terms, for their own 
convenience and that of their readers. This has 
led to the curious but widespread belief that 
the authentic and significant forces in the 
Muslim world can be adequately denoted and 
classified by such parochial Western terms as 
nationalist and socialist, progressive and revo¬ 
lutionary—even, the ultimate absurdity, right- 
wing and left-wing. The results are about as 
informative as an account of a cricket match 
written by a baseball correspondent. 

From time to time some incident, perhaps 
trivial in itself, allows a glimpse of the hard 
realities under the verbiage. On 25 April 1967 
the Syrian army magazine Jaysh alSha'b (The 
people’s army) published an article by one 
Second Lieutenant Ibrahim Khalas, entitled 
*The Means of Creating a New Arab Man”. 
The only way to build Arab society and civili¬ 
sation, Ae author argued, was to create 
a new Arab socialist man, who believes that 
God, religions, feudalism, capital, and all the 
values which prevailed in the pre-existing society 
were no more than stuffed puppets in the 
museums of history. . . . There (s only one 
value: absolute faith in the new man of destiny 
. . . who relies only on himself and on his own 
contribution to humanity . . . because he knows 
that his inescapable end is death and nothing 
beyond death ... no heaven and no hell . . . 

• See for example the prayer recited in Egyptian 
mosques and published on the front pages of the 
Egyptian papers on 17 March 1959: 

“God Is great! God is great! There is no might 
and no power save in God! May He strengthen 
the martyrs with His grace and ordain them ever¬ 
lasting life in His mercy and abase their enemies 
in shame and ignominy! God is great! God is 
great! TTiere is no victory save in God! Whoever 
offends, God will crush him; whoever exalts him¬ 
self by wrongdoing. God will humble him! Con¬ 
sider not those who are killed in the cause of God 
as dead, but as living, with their Lord who sustains 
them. 

“O God Almighty, All-powerful! Conquer Thine 
enemy with Thine omnipotence so that he returns 
to Thee! O God, Almighty, All-powerful, 
strengthen the community of Thy Prophet with 
Thy favour, and ordain defeat for their enemy! 

O God, O Lord of the Qur’an, give victory to 
Thy Qur’an as Thou gavest victory to ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib on the Day of the Elephant, when 
lliou didst send against them flights of birds who 
pelted them with cl^ stones, so that they became 
like consumed chaff [Qur’an lOS]! In faith we 
worship Thee, in sincerity we call upon Thee, the 
blood of our martyrs we entrust to Thee, O 
merciful and compassionate One, Who answers 
the prayers of him who prays—our innocent 
martyrs and pure victims for the sake of Thy 
religion. For the glory of Thy religion they shed 
their blood and died as martyrs; believing in 
Thee, they greeted the day of sacrifice blissiully. 
Therefore place them, O God, as companions 
with the upright and the martyrs and the 
righteous—how good these are as companionst 
[Qur’an. 4, 69]." 


We have no need of men who kneel and beg 

for grace and pity. . . . 

This was the first time that sui^ sentiments 
had appeared in print in any of the revolution¬ 
ary Arab states. 

The result was electrifying. The Syrian popu¬ 
lation seemed thoroughly cowed, and had 
, already passively acquiesced in a whole series 
of radical political and economic changes. The 
suppression of free speech, the control of 
movement, the confisc^ion of property all 
passed without incident— but an attack on 
God and religion in an pfficially sponsored 
publication revealed the limits of acquiescence, 
the final values for which a Muslim people 
was willing to stand up and resist. 

In the face of mounting tension and hos¬ 
tility, the government beat a retreat. On 5 May 
the author of the article and the editor of the 
journal were arrested. The following day the 
semi-official newspaper al-Thawra (the Revo¬ 
lution) proclaimed its respect for religion, and 
shortly afterwards it was announced that the 
article was planted by the C.I.A., and the 
resistance concerted with “the Americans, the 
English, the Jordanians, the Saudis, the Zion¬ 
ists, and Selim Hatum.” The troubles continued, 
and on 11 May the author and editor were 
both sentenced by a military court to hard 
labour for life. Thereafter the problem was 
appositely overshadowed by a new crisis 
between Syria and Israel, which in due course 
led to the Six Day War. 

There have been other occasions too—the 
passionate outburst of prayer and anathema 
after the Mosul massacres of March 1959,* the 
immediate response to the fire in the al-Aqsa 
mosque in August 1969, the recurrent clashes in 
India and Indonesia—which suggest that Islam 
is still the most powerful rallying-cry, and that 
it is for Islam, more than for any other cause, 
that men are still willing to kill and be killed— 
provided of course they are convinced that 
Islam, as they understand it, is really under 
attack, and not merely exploited, as so often, 
for political ends. 

This is the crux. The response to the al-Aqsa 
affair illustrates perfectly both the power and 
the limitations of Islam as a political factor. 
The anger of the Muslim masses at what they 
at first saw as a threat to the faith was strong 
and real—but the attempt to use that anger for 
political ends failed utterly. One reason for 
this failure was the patent insincerity of the 
attempt. The revolutionary Arab leaders made 
no secret of their desire to subordinate Islamic 
to Arab purposes; Ihe conservative potentates 
were visibly more concerned about the oil in 
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Alaska than about the fire in al>Aqsa. 
Another reason no doubt was the gradual 
realisation of the basic triviality of the inci¬ 
dent—especially when contrasted with the 
unambiguous communal carnage in India at 
the same time. 


I SLAM CAN NO LONOER be haitiessed, 
yet it remains a force—even when it 
ceases to command belief. As W. Cantwell 
Smith remarked of modernist Muslim intellec¬ 
tuals—they revere “Islam in history along with, 
or even instead of, God. . , 

It is curious that only two Muslim states, 
Turkey and Tunisia, have legally abolished 
polygamy. Neither would rank as “progressive” 
by the currently fashionable definition of the 
term—though both would qualify in an earlier, 
more conventionally liberal meaning of pro¬ 
gress. The same cannot be said of the revolu¬ 
tionary states, which arc intellectually and 
socially far more conservative, and have in 
recent years become more, not less, self-con¬ 
sciously Islamic, both in their deference to their 
own religion, and in their treatment of others. 
The lesson of April 1967 was wdl learnt. 
During the last three years, more mosques have 
been built in,Syria than in the previous thirty, 
while a Christian Arab writer describes the 
feelings of the growing number of Christian 
emigrants in these terms: 

Christians [they say] have no future in a 
county which is becoming all the time more 
socialist and totalitarian. Their children are 
indoctrinated in the schools, where the syllabus 
is devoted more and more to Islam and their 
faith is in danger. Debarred increasingly from 
public office and from nationalised societies 
[sic], robbed of the property of their parents 
and unable to engage in profitable business in 
a society where almost everything is under 
state control, how can they survive?* 

Even when Muslims cease to believe in 
Islam, they may retain Islamic habits and atti¬ 
tudes. Thus, among Muslim Marxists, there 
are both ulema and dervishes, defending the 
creed and proclaiming the (revolutionary) holy 
war against the (imperialist) infidel. At the 
moment, the ulema of Marxism incline towards 
Moscow, the dervishes towards Peking or 
Havana. "There is no God and Mao is His 
Prophet!" Even when the faith dies, loyalty 
survives. Even when loyalty fades, the old 
identity, and with it a complex of old attitudes 

*W. Cantwell Smith, Islam in Modern History 
(1957), p. 151. 

*In Religion in the Middle East (ed. A. J. 
Arberry, 1969), I, p. 415. 
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and desires, remain, as the only r»ility under 
the superficial, artificial covering of new indues 
and ideologies. For those who would under¬ 
stand the ways of Muslim peoples, some study 
of Islam, both formal and popular, is a neces¬ 
sity. It is important to observe Islam; and 
indeed Christendom, the closest neighbour and 
greatest rival of Islam, has been observing it 
for a long time. 


I T HAS NOT OENERALLY BEEN the 
habit, in the past, for civilisations and 
religions to attempt a sympathetic study of 
their neighbours and rivals. Civilisation meant 
our civilisation, and the rest were barbarians. 
Religion meant our religion, and the rest were 
infidels. Occasionally an author like Herodotus 
in ancient Greece or Rashid al-Dfn in 
mediaeval Persia was moved by curiosity or 
other causes to attempt the study of remote 
peoples and alien cultures. They remained 
exceptions and found few if any imitators. The 
first civilisation known to history which 
seriously undertook the study of others not in 
order to conquer or convert them but merely 
in order to know about them, is that of 
Western Europe. Its example has now spread 
to other parts of the world. 

The observation of Islam from Christendom 
has been going on for many centuries. Though 
often marred by prejudice and interest, it has 
nevertheless prc^uced an understanding which 
is far deeper, knowledge far more extensive and 
more accurate, than the corresponding and 
simultaneous observation of Christendom 
from Islam. 

To mediaeval Europe, Islam was the great 
adversary, and its study was required for good 
practical reasons. One was polemic—to under¬ 
stand the rival faith in order to refute and 
destroy it. Another was to learn. There were 
men in Europe who, though good Christians, 
recognised that the Muslims in Spain and the 
East knew more than they did of science, 
medicine, and philosophy. They were anxious 
to learn from them, and some even learnt 
Arabic for this purpose. 

Religious polemic against Islam was fre¬ 
quent in the Middle Ages, especially during 
the struggles in Spain and in the Levant, and 
many tracts were written, cither to protect 
Christians from Muslim blandishments, or to 
convert Muslims to Christianity. This literature 
died out when the one task was seen as 
unnecessary, the other as impossible. There 
was a brief revival during the period of the 
great Ottoman conquests, but broadly speak¬ 
ing, after the end of the Middle Ages, Islam 
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was no longer regarded in Christian Europe as 
a serious intellectual rival. This is the more 
notable, in that this attitude continued even at 
the time when the great challenge of Ottoman 
military power constituted a major threat to 
Europe, and Ottoman social policies offered a 
dangerous attraction to European peasants. 

Anti-Islamic polemic continued in a desul¬ 
tory sort of way in missionary and theological 
circles, but is of no great importance except in 
so far as it affects and distorts the growth of 
scholarship in the West. To a remarkable extent 
theology has remained the starting point of 
those who undertake the academic study of 
oriental civilisations and religions. Though 
most—not all—are free from the prejudices and 
purposes of earlier days, these studies have not 
yet been entirely emancipated from their theo¬ 
logical origins. The prejudices of the mediaeval 
schoolmen may still at times be detected lurk¬ 
ing behind the serrated footnotes of the aca¬ 
demic apparatus. 

Broadly speaking, however. Western theo¬ 
logians, even missionaries, working on Islam 
no longer have it as their purpose—at least 
as their direct purpose—to convert Muslims to 
Christianity. Their approach to Islam has rather 
been in the spirit of the Dutch poet and 
scholar Willem Bilderdijk (1756-1831), who 
argued that “Mohammedans must be brought 
to Christ through the Koran”, by showing 
them that “Mohammed was a Christian at 
heart ... a tool in the hands of a benevolent 
Providence, and pioneer of salvation to Pagans 
and Manicheans.”* Similar views were expres¬ 
sed by the English missionary Charles Forster, 
who in his Mahometanism Unveiled (1829) 
saw Islam as a “half way house”—a “middle 
term” between Christianity and paganism. “It 
is only by fairly acknowledging what they 
have” says Forster, “that we can hope to make 
them sensible of what they have not.”* With 
the direct attack now generally abandoned as 
impracticable if not unnecessary, missionary 
interest takes other forms—sometimes in the 
guise of occumenism, sometimes clothed in 
the desire to join forces against a common 
enemy, variously defined. 


* Letter to Isaac da Costa, II February 1823, 
in Brieven van Mr. Willem Bilderdijk, IV (Rotter¬ 
dam, 1837X pp. 75-6; cited by C. F. Pijper, Islam 
and the Netherlands (Leiden, 1957), p, 16. 

•Charles Forster, Mahometanism Unveiled 
(1829), II, pp. 365, 378. Cf. N. Daniel, Islam, 
Europe and Empire, (1966), p. 33; Albert Hourani, 
“Islam and the Philosophers of History”, in 
Middle Eastern Studies (1967), III, pp. Z23-5. 


The earlier type of study of Islam for pur¬ 
poses of polemic and refutation reappears in 
the twentieth century only in one jriace—^in 
the Soviet Union. In the early days after the 
Revolution, Russian scholarship on the 
Islamic lands was dominated by the need to 
refute and undermine Islamic and nationalist 
movements in the Muslim territories of the 
former Russian Empire, and to destroy Islam 
in order to prepare and facilitate the conversion 
of the Muslim peoples of the Union to commu¬ 
nism. The anti-Islamie literature produced in 
Moscow in the 1920s and early ’30s in many 
ways closely resembles that emanating from 
the monasteries of mediaeval Western Europe. 
Their interpretation of Islam, based on a priori 
theoretical principles and directed to practical 
purposes, belongs to the literature of religious 
polemic rather than of scholarship. Much 
Marxist writing on Islam is similarly deter¬ 
mined, though that which is produced outside 
the Soviet Union usually shows greater intellec¬ 
tual sophistication and less obvious polemical 
aims. In Muslim countries, no doubt for tacti¬ 
cal reasons, Marxists often adapt, mutatis 
mutandis, a sort of Bilderdijk approach, present¬ 
ing Muhammad as a .socialist at heart, a tool 
in the hands of the inexorable laws of history, 
and a potential pioneer of communism to 
Muslims. This approach has so far won little 
support, except among the official ideologues 
of the regimes. 

Apart from the work of a few scholarly 
broad-church Western Marxists, the literature 
of polemic, whether Marxist or Christian, 
shows little sign of intellectual curiosity or 
detachment—a quality which was indeed 
regarded, by the one as a sin, by the other as 
an ideological error. 


I N THE WEST, the polemicist was 
succeeded by a new figure, who came to 
be known by the odd term “orientalist.” This 
word designates, with extreme vagueness, the 
object of the scholar’s studies, but gives no 
indication of his method or purpose. Usually, 
his disciplines were theology and philology, bis 
motive scientific curiosity—though the oppor¬ 
tunities to indulge his curiosity were often the 
result of political and economic needs. 

The new phase began with the Renaissance, 
amid a uniquely favourable combination of 
circumstances. The classical revival and the 
voyages of exploration both contributed greatly 
to the growth of orientalist scholarship. The 
old authors, and especially Herodotus, provided 
the model for the study of remote and alien 
peoples; the new scholarship furnished the 



philological method that was required for such 
studies; the expansion of Europe provided at 
once the scope, the need, and the material. 

While Europe was expanding at both ends, 
across the steppes and the oceans, Islam, now 
represented by the Ottoman Empire, was 
advancing through the Balkans towards Vienna. 
For a while, Turkey seemed to offer a major 
threat to the survival of Christian civilisation— 
but at the same time her vast territories offered 
a great opportunity for European commercial 
enterprise. Both as enemy and as market, she 
was an important field of study. 

Finally, the Reformation and Counter- 
Reformatidn injected a new religious concern 
into European affairs. Protestants and especially 
Unitarians showed for a while an interest in 
Islam—in this faith which, by its hostility to 
polytheism and images, seem^ to offer some 
affinities with the Protestant challenge to 
Catholicism. Added to this was the tempting 
possibility of a Turkish alliance against the 
Catholic powers. Though all this came to 
nothing, it nevertheless left some effects on 
the growth of European scholarship. 

European writing on Islam from the 16th 
century onwards is of two main kinds, with two 
very different approaches. 

/. The fir^* of these is what one might call 
the scholarly, dominated by theology and 
philology, concerned primarily with the scrip¬ 
tures and with the classics of Islam. The Koran 
and the ancient Arabian literature were studied 
in the same way and by the same techniques as 
the Bible and the classics of Greece and 
Rome had been studied in Europe. The great¬ 
est attention was devoted to Arabic, some¬ 
what less to Persian. Characteristically, hardly 
any attention at all was given to Turkish 
which, though it was the major language of 
the Muslim world at that time, had the dis¬ 
advantage of being a living language, and 
therefore, like English, French and German, 
unworthy of serious scholarly attention. 

2. A second group of writings was practical, 
concerned with the news from Turkey and, to 
a lesser extent, other Muslim countries. Many 
books were produced on the subject of the 
Turkish Empire, its resources, its population, 
its military strength, and of course, among 
other things, its religion, including the different 
forms of worship, of organisation, and of belief 
which existed among the peoples of that 
Empire. This literature is based in the main on 
direct observation, and is intended to satisfy 
the need for accurate practical information 
about this dangerous yet interesting neighbour 
of Christendom. It may be noted that this 
neighbour was still seen primarily in religious 


rather than national terms, and that even sudi 
ethnic names as “Turk” and “Moor” were com¬ 
monly used in a religious sense, as synonyms 
for Muslim. Eastern Christians were not norm¬ 
ally called by either name, white a European 
who adopted Islam was said to have “turned 
Turk.” 

During the nineteenth centurv European 
scholarship on Islam received a tremendous 
new impetus. Several new developments con¬ 
tributed to this great growth. One of these was 
the application to Islamic studies of the critical 
historical method which was being developed 
by European and especially German scholars 
for the study of Greek, Roman, and European 
history. The use of these methods for the study 
of the early history of Islam, the life of the 
Prophet, the foundation of the Caliphate, the 
great Arab conquests and the like, carried Aese 
studies a major step forward and formed the 
basis for most subsequent writing, in the 
Islamic world as well as in Europe. 

A second important development was the 
emancipation of the European Jews, and the 
consequent entry of Jewish scholars into the 
European Universities. From the first, Jewish 
scholars made a major contribution to the 
development of Arabic and Islamic studies— 
a contribution which still continues to the 
present day, as far as politically-minded 
administrators and benefactors permit Like 
their Christian colleagues, most of them had 
a theological background, transferring from the 
rabbinical schools and seminaries where they 
had studied Hebrew and Talmud, to the study 
of Arabic and of Islam. They differed how¬ 
ever in several important respects from their 
Christian colleagues. The Jewish scholar, un¬ 
like many of his Christian colleagues, had no 
missionary ambitions, no nostalgia for the 
Crusades, no concern with the Eastern ques¬ 
tion. He was free from the inherited fears, 
prejudices, and inhibitions that had often mar¬ 
red Christian scholarship. 

On the contrary, in two important respects he 
was favourably inclined to the object of his 
studies. One of these was practical and real. 
Hebrew and Arabic are cognate languages; 
Judaism and Islam are sister religions, with 
many important resemblances between them. 
A Hebraist could learn Arabic, a Talmudist 
understand the hedy law of Islam, with greater 
ease and also with greater sympathy than could 
his Protestant or Catholic colleagues. 

There was in addition a further reason for 
Jewish sympathy with Islam. This was the. 
period when old-fashioned religious anti- 
Judaism in Christendom was giving way to the 
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new racially expressed anti-Semitism, and 
the Jew was being attacked no longer as an 
unbeliever (a charge unworthy of the enlight* 
ened nineteenth century) but as a racial 
inferior, an Asian alien in Europe. Told that 
he was a Semite or an Oriental, he looked to 
other Semites and other Orientals for comfort— 
rather as the American black looks to Africa 
and even Asia at the present time, with about 
as much justification in either case. Though 
this affinity was largely imaginary and entirely 
unreciprocated, it was nevertheless an impor¬ 
tant factor in arousing Jewish sympathy for 
Islam and interest in Islamic studies. Jewish 
scholars were among the first who attempted to 
present Islam to European readers as the Mus¬ 
lims themselves see it, and to stress, to recog¬ 
nise and indeed sometimes romanticise the 
merits and achievements of Muslim civilisation 
in its great days. 


T he major development of the 
19th century which affected the growth of 
Oriental studies was of course the rise of 
Imperialism and the consolidation of European 
power over the greater part of the Muslim 
world. The main countries concerned were 
Britain, ruling India-and, later, parts of the 
Middle East and of Africa; France, in North 
and, later. Western and Central Africa; Hol¬ 
land, which came to dominate the greater part 
of Muslim South East Asia; and Russia, which 
conquered the Muslim peoples of the Volga, 
the Crimea, the Caucasus, and the old Muslim 
Kingdoms of Central Asia. These were the four 
major imperial powers which divided the world 
of Islam between them. In addition, Germany 
and Austria developed a semi-colonial relation¬ 
ship with the Ottoman Empire; and later Italy, 
for a brief but important interval, ruled over 
parts of North and East Africa. 

The charge is often brought, by orientals 
against orientalists, that they are the servants 
of imperialism, and that their work is designed 
to serve the needs of the administrator, the 
trader, the diplomat, the agent and the mis¬ 
sionary. The charge is not entirely without 
foundation, and finds added support in the 
occasional appearances of the orientalist in 
person in one or other of these roles. In the 
only surviving European empire ruling over 
Islamic lands, that of Russia, scholarship is 
unmistakably—^indeed avowedly—^harnessed to 
the policies and purposes of the state. 

Yet, as an assessment of the motives that 
impelled Western man, even till now almost 
alone among mankind, to undertake the study 
of alien civilisations, this charge is ludicroudy 


inadequate. Empire and commerce may have 
provided the stimulus and also the opportu¬ 
nity to undertake such studies; they did not, 
in free societies, direct them. The missionary 
and the colonial expert have, on the whole, 
played only a minor part in the develop¬ 
ment of Islamic scholarship in the West, and 
their work, with very few exceptions, has won 
scant respect and enjoyed little influence 
among scholars. The major advances were the 
work of men wh^e driving force was the 
desire to know ana to understand, and whose 
methods were those of critical scholarship. 
Most of them were university teachers, 
independent of, and sometimes oppdised to, the 
great imperial and commercial interests. 

The first of the social sciences to give 
attention to Islam was history. Practical men 
wrote or sponsored histories of Ottoman 
Turkey, the last surviving Muslim great power; 
scholars examined the origins and early history 
of the Islamic faith and community. The for¬ 
mer produced work which is now of interest 
only in so far as it is contemporary and first¬ 
hand; the latter laid the foundations of a 
great—and continuing—scholarly tradition. 

It has been said that the history of the Arabs 
has been written in the West chiefly by his¬ 
torians who know no Arabic and by Arabists 
who know no history. If we add Persian, 
Turkish, and some other languages to the 
formula, it may be extended to cover the 
history of Islam as a whole. Even now it 
must be admitted, at whatever cost in profes¬ 
sional self-esteem, that the standard of entry 
and performance in Middle Eastern studies 
is recognisably lower than in other, more 
frequented disciplines. Nevertheless there has 
been progress; and during the past century- 
and-a-half a series of scholars who were both 
historians and orientalists have added substan¬ 
tially to our understanding of the history of 
Islam—and not only to our understanding, but 
also to that of the Muslims themselves. 


E ven when writing of the past, 
historians are the captives of their own 
times—in their materials and their methods, 
their concepts and their concerns. Historians of 
classical Islam could not but be influenced by 
the contemporary Islam which they saw, and 
particularly therefore by that part of the Islamic 
world to which circumstances, personal or 
national, gave them access. Briti^, French, 
Russian, ot« German Islamicists therefore ten¬ 
ded to see Islam in an Indian, North African, 
Central Asian, or late Ottoman guise. The 
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hbtorian is also guided, in the questions he 
asks and the answers he finds, by the preoccu¬ 
pations of his own time and milieu. Edward 
Pococke, the first great English Arabist, work¬ 
ing at Oxford during the Qvil War, hinted at 
parallels, in the Caliphate of al-Ma’mfln, to 
the clash of forces and doctrines that be saw 
around him; 19th-century European scholars 
discerned currents of liberalism and nationalism 
in the religious and sectarian struggles of early 
Islam; 20th-century scholars, looking in the 
mirror of history, found economic change and 
social conflict—and turned to the new tech¬ 
niques and concepts of the social scientists for 
help in understanding them. 

The first European observers to make signi¬ 
ficant generalisations about Islamic society 
were—not surprisingly—travellers. Certainly the 
most influential of these was Francois Bernier 
(1620-1688), a French physician and natural 
historian who spent twelve years in India and 
shorter periods in Syria and Egypt. As well as 
describing Islamic society, Bernier tried to 
analyse the causes of its relative poverty and 
backwardness in the arts, sciences, and 
agriculture. He found the explanation in the 
lack of private landed property and the 
seizure of the land by the ruler, which led, 
directly or ■indirectly, to a stagnant society 
and a despotic regime.* Bernier’s ideas in¬ 
fluenced many later writers, notably Montes¬ 
quieu; they were also adopted by Karl Marx, 
and Aus place him, with Adam Smith and 
the English Utilitarians, among the ancestors 
of the Marxist doctrine of the “Asiatic mode 
of production.” 

Another philosophical Frenchman, the 
famous Volney (1757-1820), spent three years 
in Egypt and Syria. Unlike so many travellers, 
he tells us nothing of his own journeys and 
adventures. Instead, he describes, systemati¬ 
cally and in detail, the condition of the coun¬ 
tries which he visited, and examines the 
causes of what he describes. It is a sombre 
picture that he paints—of poverty and fear, 
ignorance and backwardness, tyranny, brigan- 

• Francois Bernier, Hhtoire de la demiire 
revolution des itats du Grand Moeol (4 vols., 
Paris, 1670-71). There are numerous later editions 
and translations of Bernier’s travels, corres¬ 
pondence, and other writings. A revised English 
translation of the travels was edited by V. A. 
Smith (Oxford, 1914). 

’Volney, Voyage en Egypte et en Syria (1787; 
English tr. 1787); ed. Jean Oaulmier, Paris & the 
Hague, 1959: Les Ruines, ou Meditations sur les 
revolutions des Empires (Paris, 1791). 

• A Slade, Turkey and the Crimean War 
(London, 1867), pp. 31-2. Cf. B. I^is, “Some 
English Travellers tn the East”, in Middle Eastern 
Studies (1968), IV, pp. 303 ff. 


dage and insecurity, and a general fisOessttesa 
broken only by sudden fits of TOintless violence. 
Volney rejects the theory, ciffitent in his day, 
that these evils are due to climate and its effect 
on character. The true cause, he argues, lies in 
social institutions—in government and religion, 
the despotic misrule of the one sustained by 
the quietist teaching of the other. Volney, 
writing again after the French Revolution, was 
optimistic, believing that what despotism had 
marred, liberty could mend. Social backward¬ 
ness was a temporary setback on the march 
of progress, which change and reform would 
overcome.’ 

Half a century later Adolphus Slade (1804- 
1877), a British naval officer who was in 
Turkey during the great reforms of Sultan 
Mahmud II and his successors, took a dif¬ 
ferent view. His books have not received the 
attention they deserve—partly no doubt 
because of their form as old-fashioned personal 
narratives, perhaps more because their findings 
clashed with the liberal orthodoxy of the time. 
Unlike most European observers, Slade was 
convinced neither of the iniquities of the old 
regime, nor of the advantages of the 
new. A critical but sympathetic observer, be 
was aware of the defects of the old order, 
yet found much in it to admire; while seeing 
the need for some change he condemns the 
indiscriminate haste with which it was enforced, 
and shows bow liberal reform, by disrupting a 
traditional society, may lead to a loss of 
liberty. The old nobility, however ineffectual, 
had generosity, honour, and a certain grace; 
the new nobility, thrown up by the reforms, 
was greedy, violent and corrupt. "The old 
nobility, profuse and open-handed, lived on 
their estates: their ovens were never cool; their 
pilaf cauldrons never empty. The State was 
the estate of the new nobility.”* These judg¬ 
ments, with others of similar prescience, range 
Slade with Burke and Tocqueville as a con¬ 
servative prophet of radical doom. 

These—two French philosophers and an 
English sailor—are but three, among the best, 
of the many travellers who returned from the 
East to enlighten their compatriots about 
Islam. Their writings helped, even more than 
those of the historians, to form and shape the 
image of Islam and Islamic civilisation, as 
reflected in Western thought and scholarship. 


F rom the 18 th century on- 
war<b most of the great political and 
social thinkers have something to say about the 
nearest neighbour of Christendom. In France, 
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Montesquieu and Voltaire spoke of ideas and 
institutions; in Germany, Herder and Hegel 
discussed the deeper philosophical imjdica- 
tions; in England, Burke considered the legal 
and political character of Muslim government 
as it affected the case of Warren Hastings, 
while Adam Smith, Richard Jones, and the 
elder and younger Mill commented on the 
economic and social structures of the Muslim 
Empires. At some distance after these came 
Spengler, Toynbee, and other exponents of 
metahistory, as it is now called, though cata- 
history might be a better designation for their 
endeavours. 

In this connection one other group of 
writings may be mentioned in passing, though 
it has only minor relevance to the subject under 
discussion. In the literature of self-doubt and 
self-chastisement* which has become an essen¬ 
tial part of the Western tradition, the Muslim 
—^like other non-Westerners—is often used as 
a sort of lay figure, or rather a ventriloquist’s 
dummy, with an assigned part to speak in a 
purely Western dialogue. All this has nothing 
to do with either Islam or scholarship, and 
contributes about as much to our understand¬ 
ing of Islam as Gulliver’s Travels or the Lettres 
Persanes to our knowledge of cartography or 
Persia—and far less to our edification. 


S BVBRAL OF THE POUNDERS Of 

modern social science had something to 
say about Islam. For Auguste Comte, Islam, 
like Christianity, was medieval and superseded, 
and was doomed to make way for the new 
religion of scientific positivism; he followed 
the Ottoman reforms with sympathetic interest, 
and had some impact on the Young Turks of 
the next generation, whose slogan “Union and 
Progress” was an adaptation of Comte’s “Order 
and Progress.” Max Weber died before he 
could add Islam to the other religions which 
he examined in detail, but his works contain 
numerous indications of his thinking on Islam, 
much influenced by the writings of Julius Well- 
hausen. Karl Marx, like other Victorians, saw 
the Ottoman Empire chiefly in terms of the 
Eastern Question, and the Arabs not at all. He 
did, however, devote some attention to India 
and South East Asia, and sketched the theory 

* The effects of this Western mood on the 
dialogue between Islamicists and Muslims is 
discussed by G. B. von Grunebaum, “Approach¬ 
ing Islam: a Digression”, in Middle Eastern 
Studies (1970), VI, pp. 127-149. 

’* On these controversies, see the excellent study 
by Gianni Sofri, II modo dl produzione asiatico; 
stoHa dl una controversia marxista (Turin, 1969). 


of the Asiatic mode of production, which was 
subsequently developed by others. 

Not surprisingly, given the inadequate and 
inaccurate InformatitHi available to them, the 
contribution of the sociological founding 
fathers to the understanding of Islam was of 
limited value—though some of them, notably 
Comte, Durkheim, and the otherwise unremat k- 
able (3ustave Le Bon and Edmond Demo- 
lins, had a considerable influence on Muslim 
writers. Of greater tsignificance was the stimu¬ 
lus which they gave to the orientalists, to 
elaborate, or, more often, to refute their speci¬ 
fic assertions, and—more important—to use 
their concepts and methods in new lines of 
enquiry. Since the beginning of this century 
a number of Islamicists have followed this 
path. Prince Caetani, a disciple of Comte, 
brought a positivistic analysis to bear on the 
career of the Prophet and the beginnings of 
Islam. CJarl Heinrich Becker, a friend of Weber 
and Troeltsch, tried to prove that Islam was 
not by nature hostile to economic progress, and 
that Islamic civilisation, Hellenistic in origin, 
belonged with Christendom and not with the 
true Asia. Other social theorists—such as 
Pareto, Le Play, Breyslg, Durkheim—^have had 
their disciples among the orientalists, as have 
also more recent scholars, notably Robert 
Redfield of Chicago. 

One case is of special interest—that of Karl 
Marx. Marxist analysis of Islam has been, 
broadly, of three types. One of these is the 
doctrine of the Asiatic mode of production. 
Briefly sketched by Marx and Engels, in modest 
recognition that their system of categories, 
derived from European history, might not be 
of universal validity, it was taken up by some 
later Marxist scholastics who, by combining 
passages or even single sentences, written at 
different times, some of them in letters, drafts, 
and newspaper articles, were able to construct 
a coherent system of revealed thought. Most 
discussion of the Asiatic mode of production 
has been concerned with China, some with 
India; the Islamic world has received little 
attention. Recently, however, the current revival 
of interest in this branch of Marxism has 
spread to Turkey, where a few young econo¬ 
mists have tried to detect the Asiatic mode of 
production in the Ottoman Empire.** 

*1110 Asiatic mode of production, in which 
there is no private ownership of land and 
consequently no class war, only a simple 
opposition between the terrorised mass of the 
population and the all-encompassing state 
bureaucracy, is one of Marx’s most accurate 
insights—not as history, but as prophecy. For 
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some reason Stalin disliked the theory of the 
Asiatic mode of production, and had virtuaiiy 
banned it by 1938. Since then, Soviet scholar¬ 
ship has had to fit the history of Islam into the 
au^orised sequence of the ancient (i.e. slave), 
feudal, and bourgeois modes of production. 
There has been much argument on how 
precisely this is to be done. A good example 
of this literature, by the late Professor E. A. 
Belyaev, has recently become available in 
English.” 

Covering the period from the fifth to the 
tenth centuries, it presents what one might call 
a moderate Soviet orthodox interpretation of 
the missiofi of Muhammad and the rise of 
Islam, with a characteristic mixture of loyalties, 
concepts, and purposes. The Slavs make a 
brief appearance as those to whom “the work¬ 
ing masses” of the Byzantine Empire looked 
“as their allies and deliverers.” The endless suf¬ 
ferings, untiring energy, and “productive acti¬ 
vity of the toiling masses” are duly contrasted 
with the perfidy, cruelty, and general villainy 
of their royal, feudal and religious exploiters. 
Special stress is laid on the horrors of Arab 
conquest and rule in Central Asia, in much the 
same way as French historians of an earlier 
generation used to dwell on the devastation 
which the Arab raiders had wrought in North 
Africa—and no doubt for the same reasons. 

Not the least interesting parts of Belyaev’s 
book are the surveys of previous scholarly 
work at the beginning of each chapter. These 
deal with both Western and Soviet scholarship 
(modern Arab and other Muslim scholarship is 
contemptuously dismissed as worthless or at 
best secondary). Only two Arab authors, Ban- 
dali Juzi and Emil Tuma, both Marxists, receive 
special mention. Among Western historians of 
the Arabs, he considers Cldment Huart and 
Philip Hitti the best, and also speaks very 
highly of the Belgian Jesuit scholar Henri 
Lammens. Among Soviet scholars, the 
prime concern was how to fit Islamic his¬ 
tory into the given, predetermined framework. 
Belyaev rejects the “merchant-capitalistic” 
theory of Islamic origins, as “clearly at variance 
with the fundamental tenets of Marxism-Lenin¬ 
ism”, and also condemns the widely accepted 
“early feudal” interpretation, on the lesser 
charge that it docs not accord with the evi¬ 
dence. The attempts by Morozov, Klimovitch 
and Tolstov to prove that Muhammad never 
existed are simflarly rejected. In Belyaev’s view, 

** E. A. Belyaev, Arabs, Islam and the Arab 
Caliphate in the Early Middle Apes (tr. from the 
Russian by Adolphe Gourevitch; New York. 
London, Jerusalem, 1969). 
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the motive force of Islam came from the slave- 
owning mercantfle bourgeoisie of Mecca and 
Medina, which arose within a decaying primi¬ 
tive-communal society. The Qur’an,'which he 
considers to have bWn concocted after the 
death of Muhammad, expresses the new ideol- 
ogy, justifying “inequality in property, slavery 
and development of exchanges.” "A slave¬ 
holding Allah is described as a typical mer¬ 
chant, reflecting all the features of the trading 
community of Mecca.” Only after the con¬ 
quest, and under the Caliphate, did an early 
feudal order replace slave production. The 
main purpose of the early Caliphate was "to 
ensure by armed might the economic subser¬ 
vience of the labouring majority to the wealthy 
minority.” 

On the economic and social history of the 
early Caliphate, Belyaev makes a number of 
interesting and sometimes stimulating sugges¬ 
tions—not of course offered as such, but 
rather laid down with a certitude unknown to 
Western scholarship since the Reformation. 

The purpose of this and many other writings 
of the same kind is basically polemical; to 
refute, rather than to explain, Islamic beliefs, 
and to discredit any view of the Islamic 
past which might nurture Muslim pride 
and encourage opposition to Soviet rule 
in Muslim lands. Similar purposes, at an 
earlier date, inspired some British, French, ^ 
and Dutch colonial historians—though these 
never enjoyed the right to sUence those 
who disagreed with them. More recently 
there have been attempts at a less crudely 
propagandist Marxist study of Islam, by 
scholars like I. P. Petrushevsky in Russia and 
Maxime Rodinson in France, notably in the 
latter’s Islam et capitalisme (1966). M. Rodin¬ 
son declares his unorthodoxy, and disclaims 
what he variously calls vulgar Marxism, demi- 
Marxism, pseudo-Marxism, pragmatist Marx¬ 
ism, philosophic Marxism, and institutional 
Marxism. He even complains of the impre¬ 
cision of Marx’s use of “feudal”, and con¬ 
siders the term inappropriate to medieval 
Islamic society. Nevertheless, he remains a 
practising Marxist, and devotes much effort to 
intra-Marxist disputation and to problems of 
the correct disposition of Islamic social and 
economic history in Marxist terms. 

Many besides Marxists share the two under¬ 
lying assumptions—first, that there is some 
universal pattern or sequence of economic 
and social development, and second, that a 
model or norm of this development can be 
constructed from Western experience, which 
combines the advantages of being the best 
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studied, and our own. Both assumptions are 
questionable. 

F or some time the contribution of 
social science to the study of Islam con¬ 
sisted of the obiter dicta —mostly ill-informed 
—of the great generalists, and the responses or 
reactions of orientalists—mostly philologists 
and historians—^who read their works. The next 
stage came when scholars trained in a social 
science discipline began to deal directly and at 
first hand with Islamic problems, and undertake 
field work in Islamic countries. This happened 
in several stages. 

Imperial administration naturally gave special 
importance to ethnography, the relevance of 
wlidch will be clear to all readers of Rudyard 
Kipling’s Kim and of Sovietskaya Etnografiya. 
In the British, Russian, French, and Dutch 
Empires useful ethnographic surveys and mono¬ 
graphs were produced, dealing with tribal and 
local customs, with local saint worship, with 
religious brotherhoods and much else. Most of 
this was purely descriptive—the only theoreti¬ 
cal consideration, if indeed such it may be 
called, being the needs of the Imperial 
adminstration. 

In time this kind of descriptive ethnography 
gave way to anthropological studies, of which 
a considerable number have by now been 
published. Usually, these are studies in detail 
—a village in Turkey, a tribe in Arabia, a sect 
in North Africa, and the like. Until very 
recently they were carried out for the most part 
by techniques evolved for use in the study of 
primitive and non-literate societies. 

Anthropologists working in Islamic countries 
have usually fought shy of generalisations 
about Islam. At one time they refused, almost 
as a matter of principle, to take cognisance of 
literary evidence or even of scholarship based 
on such evidence. Latterly, they have become 
aware of the rewards—^and hazards—of literary 
and historical studies, and have usually pre¬ 
ferred to renounce the one and thus avoid 
the other. 

Sociologists found greater difficulty than 
anthropologists in persuading themselves that 
the literary evidence of a literate society was 
irrelevant to their enquiries. For a long time 
they warily left the sociology of Islam to the 
orientalist, who, trusting in his philological 
sword and btKkler to strike true and guard him 
from error, tackled sociology and history, 
theology and literature with equal readiness 
and often, alas, with equal competence. 

** Clifford Geeitz, Islam Observed: Relieioas 
Development in Morocco and Indonesia (19w). 


A NEW PHASE BEGAN when social scientists, 
while remaining primarily concerned with their 
discipline, acquired sufficient linguistic and 
historical knowledge to b^ome acceptable 
regional specialists—acceptable, that is, to 
those whose criteria were linguistic and his¬ 
torical. These are still very few, and usually 
owe their rare combination of skills to personal 
circumstances—to the accidental opportunities 
of birth, war, and employment. 

Professor Clifford Geertz’s Islam Observed 
(1968)'* is thus a'work of courage as well as 
distinction. An anthropologist with field experi¬ 
ence in both Morocco and Java, he has had 
the interesting idea of studying and comparing 
the development and condition of Islam in 
these two countries, at opposite ends of the 
Islamic world. At first sight, this might seem a 
strange approach. What, one might ask, could 
a Muslim observer learn of Christianity by 
comparing the practice of the faith in, say, 
California and Ethiopia? 

There are two answers to this question. The 
fiirst is that an informed, perceptive, and rigor¬ 
ous Muslim observer might indeed learn a 
great deal about the nature of the Christian 
religion from such an enquiry, especially if 
he could speak and read both English and 
Amharic. The second, which is more imme¬ 
diately to the point, is that Islam has not yet 
undergone the differentiation which has over¬ 
taken Christianity in the last few centuries. 
Islam, not only chronologically, is in its four¬ 
teenth, not its twentieth century; it has still to 
experience the processes of reform and seculari¬ 
sation which have transformed and divided the 
once-united Christian world. In modem times, 
Islamic identity has been reinforced by a new 
shared experience—the penetration, domination 
and (in most areas) the departure of European 
colonialists. 

It is obvious that there is much that the 
social scientist can contribute to the study of 
Islam, and that there are many things, in early 
as well as modem times, which he alone, with 
the special skills of his profession, is able to 
study and explain. Social scientists, or his¬ 
torians using social science concepts, have 
already made distinctive and important con¬ 
tributions to the study of Islam and it may 
well be that these transplants will in time pro¬ 
duce a flowering comparable with those of 
European oriental scholarship following the 
Renaissance, the Reformation, and the philo¬ 
logical golden age in the nineteenth century. 

Beforb that can happen, however, there are 
certain difficulties that must be overcome. It 
may be noticed that among modern scholars 
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using the sociological approach, the most suc¬ 
cessful are those who have also served a 
jMological apprenticeship. For the others there 
remains the problem of how to underatand a 
society for which the principal written sources 
of study are locked in a strange script, requir¬ 
ing the mastery of a different language to read 
them, and the intimate study of a civilisation 
to interpret them. Most of the solutions pro¬ 
pounded to the problem rest on one or both of 
two dubious assumptions: that it is possible 
for the social scientist to acquire within a short 
time a “working knowledge” of an oriental 
language which will be sufficient for his 
purpose, mid that the use of translators and 
informants is an adequate substitute for direct 
personal access to the evidence. 

Some branches of Islamic civilisation, such 
as art and architecture, can be studied without 
much reference to texts. But the greater part is 
beset with pitfalls for the unwary student who 
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would venture into the field wifliout adequate 
study of the language in which his sources are 
written and in which the people whose lives 
and endeavours he is examining think, writer 
and speak. Most modem techniques of ^Id re¬ 
search in the social sciences relate to one of two 
situations; either the researcher is dealing with 
a sector of his own civilisation, whose histori¬ 
cal and cultural pattern is known to him as 
part of his own education and upbringing, or 
else he is dealing with a primitive society, 
where historical and literary evidence can 1 m 
disregarded because it does not exist What has 
not yet been adequately faced is the problem 
of field research in a literate, historical society 
other than that of the field-researcher himMlf. 
This, it seems to me, is the basic problem 
which must be solved before western social 
science can make a really effective and auto¬ 
nomous contribution to the better understand¬ 
ing of Islam. 


Putti 

Floating in blue Tiepolos, 
these spoiled and indolent ones, 
or tumbling in Titians: 
life as perpetual fluttering fun. 

Pampered offspring of Venice, 
they smile as they romp in the air, 
working for Zeus, 

arranging tlie gross masicr’s affairs. 

In Titian’s Bape of Europa 
these boys with blond curls 
and blank looks 

stare at the helpless innocent girl 

who straddles the .bull’s back. 

Zeus, the almighty lout, 
takes her away. 

In the distance her girlfriends shout. 

No use. She’ll soon be at sea 

and still in the sheltering bay 

the putti will hover, 

playful and irmocent, enjoying the day. 

Stephen Miller 
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Three Chantefables 


The Pelican 


Oaptain Jonathan, 
Eighteen and handsome, 
Caught the first pelican 
He could lay hands on. 


But when Jonathan’s pelican 
Laid eggs for Jonathan 
Out popped pelicans 
Exactly like Jonatlian’s, 

From which second pelicans* 

Eggs laid for Jonathan 

Out peeped a pelican 

From the crack in each shell again. 

Alas, poor Jonathan! 

This could go on a long time 
If you can’t make omelettes. 


Tlic Whale 

Pity the poor whale— 

She is nothing at all 
But nostrils and an enormous lung. 
She feeds cold milk to her young. 
Nevertheless, piecemeal, 

She builds a whale 
Nest on the ocean bed 
For each huge sleepyhead. 

Beneath her move 
Crustaccous depths, above 
The celcsdal foam. 

The wake of liners steaming home. 


The Pike 


The pike 

Has journeys to make— 

With a flick of his tail 

He’s off for the Nile 

Or tlie Ganges 

“Or” he says 

“If I don’t like either 

There’s the Tagus, the Tiber, 

The Yangtze-Kiang 

Or. . .. 

What am I waiting for?” 

Bursting with plans 
He adjusts his fins. 

And the moon, pike? 

You could make it there too 
Inside a week 
Couldn’t you? 

. Pike, I wish I had your go. 


(Adapted from the French of Robert Desnos) 
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Genius in Science 

By Michael Polanyi 


W E ActEPT the results of science, and 
we must accept them, without having any 
strict proof that they are true. Strictly speaking 
all natiu-al sciences are inexact. They could all 
conceivably be false, but we accept them as 
true because we consider doubts that may be 
raised against them to be unreasonable. Juries 
base their findings on the distinction between 
“reasonable doubts” which they must accept, 
and “unreasonable doubts” which they must 
disregard. They are instructed to n»ake this dis¬ 
tinction and to do it without having any set 
rules to rely upon. For it is precisely because 
there are no rules for deciding certain factual 
questions of- supreme importance that these 
questions are assigned to the jury to decide 
them by their personal judgment. The scientist 
combines the functions of judge and jury. 
Having applied to his findings a number of 
specifiable criteria, he must ultimately decide 
in the light of his own personal judgment 
whether the remaining conceivable doubts 
should be set aside as unreasonable. 

Once it is recognised that all scientific dis¬ 
coveries ultimately rest on the scientist’s 
personal judgment, the path seems open for 
unifying the whole sequence of personal 
decisions, beginning with sighting a problem 
and then pursuing the problem throughout an 
enquiry, all the way to the discovery of a new 
fact of nature. 

We shall meet the main features of the 
principle that controls scientific enquiry—from 
the dawn of a problem to the finding of its 
solution—by looking first at its highest actions 
in the work of genius. 

Genius is known for two faculties which 
may seem incompatible. Genius is a gift of 
inspiration; poets back to Homer have asked 
theii Muse for inspiration, and scientists back 
to Archimedes have acknowledged the coming 
of a bright idea as an event that suddenly 
visited them. But we have also ample evidence 
of an opposite kind; genius has been said to 


consist in taking infinite pains, and all kinds 
of creative pursuits are in fact extremely 
strenuous. 

How can these two aspects of genius hang 
together? Is there any bard work which will 
induce an inspiration to visit us? How can we 
possibly conjure up an inspiration without 
even knowing from what comer it may come? 
And since it is ouiselves who shall eventually 
produce the inspiration, how can it come to 
us as a surprise? 

Yet this is what our creative work actually 
does. It is precisely what scientific discovery 
does: Wg-j. 'ake a discovery and yet it comes 
as a surprise to us. 'Fhe first task of a theory 
of creativity, and of scientific discovery in 
particular, must be to resolve this paradox. 

The solution can be found on a biological 
level, if we identify inspiration with “spon¬ 
taneous integration” and look out for the 
effort that induces such integration. Suppose 
I move an arm to reach for an object: my 
intention sets in motion a complex integra¬ 
tion of my muscles, an integration that car¬ 
ries out my purpose. My intention is about 
something that does not yet exist, in other 
words it is a project, a project conceived by 
my imagination. So it seems that it is the 
imagination that induces a muscular integra¬ 
tion to implement a project that I form in 
my imagination. 

Could we say that this integration is 
“spontaneous”? 1 think that in an important 
sense we can call it spontaneous, for we have 
no direct control over it. Suppose a physio¬ 
logist were to demonstrate to us all the mus¬ 
cular operations by which we have carried 
out our action, we would be amaxed at the 
wonderful mechanism that we had contrived 
in achieving our project. We would find that we 
had done something that profoundly surprises 
us. 

This exemplifies a principle that controls all 
our deliberate bodily actions. Our imagination, 
thrusting towards a desired result, induces in us 
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an integration of parts over which we have no 
direct control. We do not perform this integra¬ 
tion: we cause it to happen. The efiFort of our 
imagination evokes its own implementation. 

And the way we evoke a desired event by the 
action of our body offers in a nutshell a 
solution of the paradox of genius. It suggests 
that inspiration is evoked by the labours of 
the thrusting imagination and that it is this 
kind of imaginative labour that evokes the 
new ideas by which scientific discoveries are 
made. 

These conclusions may seem too fast; but 
they will be confirmed and enlarged by passing 
from voluntary action to visual perception. 
The constancy of objects seen is achieved by 
an integration of clues which takes place 
beyond our direct control. We see objects and 
their surroundings coherently by integrating two 
to three snapshots per second, which present to 
us overlapping images ranging over the area 
before us. The intelligent scanning of these 
consecutive snapshots shows that our imagi¬ 
nation is at work guiding our integration. And 
we can add that in case of any difficulty in 
recognising what it is that we see, the imagi¬ 
nation explores alternative possibilities by 
letting our eyes move around to look for such 
possibilities. 

Different branches of science are based on 
different ways of seeing. When an object is 
composed of parts that function jointly, our 
vision integrates the sight of these parts into the 
appearance of a coherent functioning entity. 
This is how the engineer, who knows the way 
a machine works, sees the machine as a work¬ 
ing whole. Such integration underlies all biol¬ 
ogy and psychology. The view of an organism, 
the sight of an intelligent animal, the image of 
a human person, are all based on such inte¬ 
grations. We may call these visual integra¬ 
tions spontaneous because their parts are not 
directly controlled and often cannot even be 
directly noticed. The process of scientific dis¬ 
covery consists generally of such integrations 
evoktKi by the work of the imagination. 

Potvers of Anticipaiion 

T he progress of discovery falls into 
three main periods. The first is the sighting 
of a problem and the decision to pursue it; the 
second, the quest for a solution and the draw¬ 
ing of a conclusion; the third, the holding of 
the conclusion to be an established fact 
1 have spoken of the way our eyesight 
organises consecutive snapshots by scanning 


them in an intelligent Way, and how. In case 
of difficulty, the imagination explores alterna¬ 
tive possibilities to find out what it is that we 
are sedng. These efforts of our eyesight are 
based on the assumption that any curious 
things before us are likely to have some hidden 
significance. Scientists speculating about strange 
things in nature act on a similar assumption. 
They try to interpret the facts they know, and 
go on collecting more facts, in the hope that 
these will reveal a coherence that is of interest 
to science. Such is the act of seeing a problem 
and pursuing it. 

And here we meet a strange fact. In accepting 
the task of pursuing a problem, the scientist 
assumes it to be a good problem: a problem 
that he can solve by his own gifts and equip¬ 
ment and that it is worth undertaking in com¬ 
parison with other available possibilities. He 
must estimate this; and such estimates are 
guesses. But such guesses have proved suffici¬ 
ently good to secure the progress of scientific 
enquiry with a reasonable degree of efficiency. 
It is rare to come across years of futfie efforts 
wasted, or else to find that major opportunities 
were patently missed. Indeed, the opportuni¬ 
ties for discovery are so effectively exploited 
that the same discovery is often made simul¬ 
taneously by two or three different scientists. 
There is no doubt, therefore, of the scientist’s 
capacity to assess in outline the course of an 
enquiry that will lead to a result which, at the 
time he makes his assessment, is essentially 
indeterminate. 

How can we explain this capacity? I have 
said that scientific discovery is in essence an 
extension of perception. Remember how the 
different images of an object presented to our 
eyes from various distances, at different angles 
and in changing light, are all seen jointly as 
one single object; and that it is in terms of this 
coherence that our eyes perceive real things. 
This bears deeply on science. Copernicus laid 
the foundations of modem science by claiming 
bis discovery of the heliocentric system in these 
very terms. He showed that his system inclu¬ 
ded a parallelism between the solar distances 
of the planets and their orbital periods, and on 
this coherence he based his insistence that his 
system was no mere computing device, but a 
real fact 

But such claims to know reality are ques¬ 
tioned by our anti-metaphysical age. Can we 
define what it means to claim that an object 
is real? 1 think we can. 


To SAY THAT AN OAiECT IS real is to anticipate 
that it will manifest its existence indefinitdy 
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hereafter. This is viiiat Copernicus meant by 
insisting that bis system was real. Copernicus 
anticipated the coming of future manifesta- 
tions of his system, and these were in fact 
discovered by later astronomers who had ac¬ 
cepted his claim that his system was real. 
fVe can conclude then that, in nature, the 
coherence of an aggregate shows that it is 
real and that the knowledge of this reality 
foretells the coming of yet unknown future 
manifestations of such reality. This concept of 
reality extended to include all the phases of a 
scientific enquiry. It explains the way discovery 
is anticipated, from the sighting of a problem 
to finding its solution. 


B ut let me first stop for a moment to 
recall the antecedents which led to this 
theory. I began my work on the nature of 
science twenty-five years ago, guided by the 
idea that we make scientific discoveries in the 
same way we strain our eyesight to perceive an 

* Michael Polanyi, Science, Faith and Society 
(Oxford University Press, 1946; Phoen'x Edition, 
1964), p. 33. 

* Michael Polanyi, “Problemsolving”, British 
Journai of Philosophy and Science, vol. VIU 
(August 1957), pp. 89-103. 

* George Polya, Mathematicai Discovery (1965), 
vol. II, p. 63. 

*C. F. A. Pantin, The Relation between the 
Sciences (ed. Pantin and Thorpe), (1968), p. 121- 
122 . 

We may look also at other creative works. 
Kant has described in the Critique of Pure Reason 
(he part of anticipation in the pursuit of philo¬ 
sophic problems. He wrote: “It is unfortunate 
that not until we have unsystematically collec¬ 
ted observations for a long time to serve as build¬ 
ing materials, following the guidance of an idea 
which lies concealed in our minds, and indeed 
only after we have spent much time in the 
technical disposition of tliese materials, do we 
first become capable of viewing the idea in a 
clearer light and of outlining it architectonically 
a& one whole according to the intentions of 
reason. . . .” 

H. W. Janson (History of Art, 1962, p. 11) 
describes anticipation in making a painting. “It is 
a strange and risky business in which the maker 
never quite knows what he is making until he has 
actually made it, or to put it another way, it is a 
game of find-and-seek in which the seeker is not 
sure what he is looking for, until he has found 
it. . . .” 

Northrop Frye (T. S. Eliot, 1963, p. 28) speaks 
of Eliot’s account of anticipation: “The poet has 
no idea of what he wants to say until he has 
found the words of his poem”. . . “[He] may not 
know vhat is coming up, but w'hatever it is, his 
whole being is bent on rralising it.” 

Anticipations of this kind resolve the problem 
of Meno in which Plato questions the possibility 
of pursuing an enquiry in our inevitable Ignorance 
of what we are looking for. 
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obscure object; and that in this effort we are 
guided by anticipating to some extent the 
direction which will prove most fruitful. 

A potential discovery wrote) may be thought 
to attract the mind which will reveal it— 
inflaming the scientist with creative dewe and 
imparting to him intimations that guide him 
brom clue to clue and from surmise to surmiro.* 

For years I have written about this kind of 
anticipation.* At one stage I was joined in this 
idea by George Polya,* whose observations 
of mathematical discovery 1 had relied on 
from the start of my enquiry. And more 
recently 1 met with a brilliant description of 
anticipation in the posthumous work of 
C. F. A. Pantin, who wrote that: 

[Intuition] does not only suddenly pment 
solutions to our conscious mind, it also includ(n 
the uncanny power that somehow we know 
that a particular set of phenomena or a parti¬ 
cular set of notions are highly signifleant: and 
we are aware of that long before we can say 
what that signification is.* 

But only now can I see at last an explanation 
for such anticipations. I now see that the anti¬ 
cipations offered to us by good problems 
should be understood in the same way as the 
anticipations aroused by all true facts of 
nature. Thus, when a coherent set of clues 
presents us with the sense of a hidden reality 
in nature, we are visited by an anticipation 
similar to that which we feel in seeing any 
object already recognised to be real. The ex¬ 
pectations attached to a good problem differ 
only in their dynamic intensity from the 
expectations that will be attached to any facts, 
eventually to be discovered in the end, once 
the problem has been solved. Of course, the 
sense of reality implied in adopting a problem 
is pointing more dearly in a particular 
direction. And the results anticipated in this 
kind of reality are expected to appear sooner 
than the prospects implied in affirming the 
reality of an established fact. But I regard 
such differences as mere matters of degree. 


T he whole of science, as it is 
known to us, has come into existence by 
virtue of good problems that have led to the 
discovery of their solution. The fact that 
scientists can espy good problems is therefore 
a faculty as essential to science as is the 
capacity to solve problems and to prove such 
solutions to be right. In other words, the 
capacity rightly to choose a line of thought 
the end of which is vastly indeterminate, is as 
much part of the scientific method as is the 
power of assuring the exactitude of the con- 
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elusions eventually arrived at. And both facul¬ 
ties consist in recognising real coherence in 
nature and sensing its indeterminate implica¬ 
tions for the future. 

This conclusion fulfils in substance my 
hopes of finding the same principles of per¬ 
sonal judgment at work at all stages of a 
scientific enquiry, from the sighting of a prob¬ 
lem to the discovery of its solution. Problems 
are discovered by a roaming speculative 
imagination, and once a problem is adopted, 
the imagination is thrust in the direction of the 
problem's expectations. This evokes new ideas 
of coherence which, if true, reduce the indeter¬ 
minacy of the enquiry. The speculative or 
experimental examination of these ideas then 
directs a new thrust of the imagination that 
evokes yet further surmises; and so the pursuit 
is narrowed down ever further, until eventually 
an idea turns up which can claim to solve the 
problem. 

This rough sketch must suffice for the 
moment to outline tlie sequence of “infinite 
pains" that finally evoke a surprise, claiming to 
be the solution of the problem. 

Rationality to the Rescue? 

B ut scientific opinion has been 
reluctant to accept the fact that the scien¬ 
tist is guided essentially by a vague sense of 
still unrevealed facts. Hence textbooks of 
physics have taught for decades that Einstein 
discovered relativity as an explanation of 
Michelson’s observation that the earth’s rota¬ 
tion causes no flow in the surrounding ether. 
And when I pointed out about twelve years 
ago that this was a pure invention,* the only 
response 1 evoked was from Professor Adolf 
GrUnbaum of Pittsburgh,* who said that my 
description of Einstein’s way to discovery was 
like Schiller’s story that his poetic inspiration 
came to him by smelling rotten apples. For¬ 
tunately, a study recently published by Pro- 

* Michael Polanyi, Personal Knowledge (1958), 
pp. 9-13. 

• Adolf Grilnbaiim, Philosophical Problems of 
Space and Time (196.3), pp. 385-386. 

’ Gerald Holton, "Einstein, Michelson and the 
‘Crucial Experiment”’, Isis, vol. 60 (1969), pp. 
133-197. 

• Clearly, the position to which I am referring is 
that which Sir Karl Popper stated in Logic der 
Forschung (1934), translated into English as The 
Logic of Scientific Discovery (1946). It is this 
statement Uiat has been most widely influentiid 
and though it was modified in some parts in 
Popper’s Coniectures and Refutations (1963), the 
changes do not substantially affect the principles 
of "refutationalism” which 1 am examining here. 


fessor Gerald Holton has shown at last, in 
great detail, that I had been right.'’ 

I have mentioned this story to illustrate the 
temper of our age which prefers a tangible 
explanation to one relying on more personal 
powers of the mind, even though the plain 
facts do show these less tangible forces at 
work. The theory of scientific discovery most 
influential today expresses this preference by 
dividing the process of discovery sharply into 
the choice of a hypothesis ^d the testing of 
the chosen hypothesis. The first part (the 
choice of a hypothesis) is deemed to be inex¬ 
plicable by any rational procedure, whfie the 
second (the testing of the chosen''hypothesis) 
is recognised as a strict procedure forming the 
scientist’s essential task. 

This theory of scientific discovery would 
save the strictness of science by declaring that 
scientific discoveries are merely tentative hypo¬ 
theses which can be strictly tested by confront¬ 
ing their implications with experience. And that 
if any of the implications of a hypothesis con¬ 
flicts with experience, the hypothesis must be 
instantly abandoned; that indeed, even if the 
hypothesis is accepted on the grounds of 
having been confirmed in its predictions, it will 
ever remain on trial ready to be abandoned 
if any experience turns up that contradicts 
any of its claims. We are told that unless a 
hypothesis produces testable conclusions it 
should be disregarded as lacking any sub¬ 
stantial significance.* 

Let me test this theory. There may be cases 
where a scientific discovery was made and only 
claimed as such after some additional implica¬ 
tions of it had been tested; but there is plenty 
of evidence to show that this is not necessary 
and is indeed, often impracticable. 

On 11 November 1572 Tycho Brahe obser¬ 
ved a new star in Cassiopeia, and this 
discovery refuted the Aristotelian doctrine of 
an unchangeable empyrean. This happened 
before the days of the telescope, and indeed 
the same observation was also made in China. 
The discovery was complete without produc¬ 
ing testable implications, exactly as the erup¬ 
tion of Vesuvius (on 24 August, A.D. 79) 
was established as a fact, without any test of 
its vast implications. Or take Kepler’s dis¬ 
covery that for 'the six then known planets 
the square of the orbital period was pro¬ 
portional to the cube of the solar distance. 
The figures underlying this discovery had been 
known for eighty years or more; I happened 
to test the relative solar distances of the planets 
made available by the work of Copernicus 
and found that they agree with Kepler’s Third 
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Law within two per cent AH that Kepler did 
was to recognise this relation^p, which is his 
Third Law. Yet Kepler hailed his discovery 
as the crowning of his search for celestial 
harmony, even though no testable implications 
of it were known at the time and indeed for a 
long time after his death. 

Admittedly, many discoveries were not made 
at one stroke. But of these too many fafl to 
exemplify the orthodox “hypothedco-deductive 
model.” On 13 March 1781, WiUiam Herschel 
observed a slowly moving nebulous disk which 
he first took to be a comet; but, after a few 
weeks of watching its motion, he recognised 
it as a ne<^ planet, to be named Uranus. Later 
on, Leverrier and Adams, basing themselves 
on the irregularides of Uranus, derived the 
existence of one more planet, and the pre- 
dicdon of its posidon prompUy led to its 
discovery. It was named Neptune. Thus the 
existence of Uranus and Neptune were 
claimed the moment they were observed and 
this observation completed their discovery 
without regard to particular testable implica* 
dons. 

Turning to physics, we can take Max von 
Laue’s discovery of the difTracdon of X-rays 
in 1912 as a parallel case to this. A con- 
versadon wit,’*. P. P. Ewald aroused in Laue 
the idea that X-rays would .show optical 
diffraction when passing through a crystal. 
His attempt to find experimental help to test 
his idea met with opposition from the director 
of the laboratory, but when his request finally 
prevailed, the result confirmed his expectadon, 

*C. D. Darlington, Darwin's Place in History 
(I960), p. 40. Professor Darlington has described 
in Chapter 8, entitled “The Retreat from Natural 
Selection", how in the successive editions of Dar¬ 
win’s Origin of Species natural selection is gradu¬ 
ally abandoned and evolution “shored up with 
Lamarckian inheritance”. 

The present situation was described as follows 
.by Julian Huxley, Evolution the Modern Synthe¬ 
sis (1942), p. 116; and repeated in the same words 
in its revised version in 1963. 

“It must be admitted that the direct and com¬ 
plete proof of the utilization of mutations in 
evolution under natural conditions has not yet 
been given. . . . Thus it is inevitable that for 
the present we must rely mainly on the con¬ 
vergence of a number of separate lines of evi¬ 
dence each partial and indirect or incomplete, 
but severally cumulaUve and demonstrative.” 

J. Maynard Smith in an article entitled “The 
Stams of Neo-Darwinism,” pp. 82-89, in Towards 
^ Biology, (ed. C. H. Waddington, 

iv some evidence as proving that 

Neo-Darwinism is not “tautological”. But he 
merely shows, as Huxley does, that the evidence 
so far supports the theory. 


and he announced his discovery which was 
accepted on this evidence. 

Further, we sometimes find examides of 
"beautiful” discoveries neither based on any 
new observation nor predicting anything which 
would confirm or refute them—e.g., in theo¬ 
retical work in physics and idiysical chemistry. 
Van’t Hoff’s derivation of the chemical mass 
action law from the Second Law of Thermo¬ 
dynamics was a fundamental discovery based 
only on known facts and predicting nothing. 
In a period extending close on half a century, 
no one has been able to find a test for the 
statistical interpretation of quantum mechanics 
that we owe to Max Bom. Its radically new 
conception of physical laws as predicting only 
the probability and not the actual course of 
events controlled by the law is generally ac¬ 
cepted today, though it was originally 
grounded on no new facts and has never 
offered factual implications that could test it. 

Such unempirical theories can be of 
supreme importance in ail the experimental 
sciences, including biology. Darwinism is an 
example of it, and indeed in two senses. First, 
for seventy years Darwinism was accepted by 
science, even though its evolutionary mechan¬ 
ism could not be understood in terms of 
known facts, and second, up to this day no 
such empirical implications of it are known 
which, if experimentally tested, could disprove 
the theory. The second point is widely recog¬ 
nised, so I shall only demonstrate tiie first. 

DUKJNO TirE FIRST FORTV YEARS following 
the publication of the Origin of Species in 
1859, it became increasingly clear that the 
kind of variations known at that time were not 
sufficiently hereditary to form the basis of a 
selective process producing evolutionary trans¬ 
formation.’ Yet the authority of scientific 
opinion continued to support the theory of evo¬ 
lution by natural selection and has spread its 
deep influence on the world view of humanity. 
After the discovery of Mendelian mutations in 
1900 the opposite difficulty arose. These varia¬ 
tions were hereditary, but they were much too 
massive for producing a process of gradual 
adaptation. Yet the acceptance of Darwinism 
as our world view, supported by science, re¬ 
mained unshaken—^while the new contradic¬ 
tions remained unexplained for another three 
decades. This difficulty may have been over¬ 
come since 1930 through the rise of neo- 
Darwinism; and if this new theory holds, the 
previous disregard of the fact that the theory 
of natural selection conflicted with the known 
laws of nature may turn out to have been 
justified.** 
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To sum up. we have seen examples to show 
that important scientific discoveries can be 
made at a glance and established without any 
subsequent tests; and that there have been 
great theoretical discoveries which bad no 
testable experimental content at all. We have 
seen also that a theory interpreting in a novel 
way a vast range of experience was accepted 
by science, and then firmly held for many 
years by science, though its assumptions con¬ 
tradicted the laws of nature as known at the 
time; and also that it continues to be held by 
science, as other important theories are, 
though it has never been testable by predic¬ 
tions that could be empirically refuted. 


Personal Judgment in Science 

M y own theory of scientific know¬ 
ledge is, and has been from the start 
twenty-five years ago, that science is an exten¬ 
sion of perception. It is a kind of integration of 
parts to wholes, as Gestalt psychology has des¬ 
cribed; but in contrast to Gestalt, which is a 
mere equilibration of certain bits to form a co¬ 
herent shape, it is the outcome of deliberate 
integration revealing a hitherto hidden real en¬ 
tity. There are no strict rules for discovering 
things that hang together in nature, nor even 
for teUing whether we should accept or reject 
an apparent coherence as a fact. There is al¬ 
ways a residue of personal judgment involved 
in deciding whether to accept or reject any 
particular piece of evidence be it as a proof 
of a true regularity or, on the contrary, as a 
refutation of an apparent regularity. This is 
how I saw and accepted the fact that, strictly 
speaking, all empirical science is inexact. And 
as I came to realise that all such integration 
is largely based, like perception itself, on tacit 
elements of which we have only a vague 
knowledge, 1 concluded that science too was 
grounded on an act of personal judgment. 

To show this, 1 became for many years a 
scandal-monger, collecting cases where the most 
generally accepted rules of scientific procedure 
had been flaunted, and flaunted to the advan- 

** W. Heisenberg, "Theory, Criticism and a 
Rulosophy”, in From a Life of Physics, special 
supplement of the Bulletin of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (Vienna), pp, 36-37. The 
publication is quite recent; the conversation with 
Einstein must have occured in 1925 or just before 
this date. 

^ Max Planck in Positivismus und Reale Aus- 
senwelt, (Leipzig: Akademisebe Verlagsgesell- 
sobaft, 1931). says (p. 21) “. . . there exists abso¬ 
lutely no physical magnitude which can be 
measured in itself.” 


tage of science. My first such case diowed 
that even though a new idea conflicts from the 
start wittt experience, it may be generally accep¬ 
ted by science. The periodic system of elements 
shows that the sequence of rising atomic 
weights produces a striking pattern of the ele¬ 
ments in respect of their chemical character. 
But two pairs of elements fit into the pattern 
only the wrong way round, that is, in the direc¬ 
tion of decreasing weights. Yet at no time has 
this caused the system to be sailed in question, 
let alone to be abandoned. 

Another example: the idea that light is com¬ 
posed of particles was proposed by Einstein— 
and upheld, stiU unexplained, tor twenty 
years—in spite of its being in sharp conflict 
with the well-established wave nature of light. 
Commenting on the later history of these 
cases, (which were among my first scandals), 
1 concluded that any exception to a rule may 
involve not its refutation but the elucidation 
of its deeper meaning. 

And I went on to declare that Ihe process of 
explaining away observed deviations from 
accepted teachings of science is in fact indis¬ 
pensable to the daily routine of research. In my 
laboratory—1 said—I find the laws of nature 
formally contradicted every day; but I explain 
these events by the assumption of experimental 
error. I know that this may cause me one day 
to explain away a fundamentally new 
phenomenon and to miss a great discovery. 
Such things have often happened in the history 
of science. Yet I shall continue to explain 
away my odd results, for if every anomaly 
observed in a laboratory were taken at its face 
value, research would degenerate into a wild- 
goose chase after fundamental novelties. 

But these products of my early scandal- 
mongering were surpassed by a statement of 
Einstein which recently came to my notice.** 
Werner Heisenberg has told the story how, 
in the course of shaping his quantum theory, 
he told Einstein that he proposed to go 
back from Nils Bohr's theory to quantities 
that could be really observed. To which Ein¬ 
stein replied that the truth lay the other way 
round. He said: “Whether ymi can observe a 
thing or not depends on the theory which you 
use. It is the theory which decides what can 
be observed.” Max Planck has also rejected 
Heisenberg's claim to deal with observables, on 
the grounds that science is a theory bearing on 
observations, but never including observa¬ 
tions.** 

The position of observations in the face of 
prevailing theories is of course precarious. Take 
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once more the famous experiment of Michel- 
son and Morley which demonstrated the 
absence of the ether drift corresponding to the 
rotation of the earth. Far from rejoicing at 
this great discovery, which was eventually to 
form the main experimental support for Ein¬ 
stein’s relativity. Michelson called his result a 
failure. Professor Holton has told in the paper 
that I quoted before how both Kelvin and 
Rayleigh spoke of Michelson’s result as “a real 
disappointment”, and Sir Oliver Lodge even 
said that this experiment might have to be 
explained away. Thus the ether theory, which 
was firmly supported by the current interpreta¬ 
tion of ph^ics, caused the experiment to be 
distrusted. But when some thirty-five years later 
the same experiment was repeated (with 
improved instruments) by D. C. Miller and this 
time showed the presence of an ether drift, this 
result was reject^ in its turn for by this time 
relativity had overthrown the ether theory. 
And this time, of course, the theory was rightly 
preferred to the experiment. 

I HAVE NO SPACE HERE to tell in detail the 
story that I picked up at the very beginning of 
my scandal-mongering, of the way scientists of 
the first rank came out with experiments 
showing a transformation of elements, because 
they were encouraged by the radio-active trans¬ 
mutations discovered by Rutherford. There 
was one epidemic of such publications from 
1907 to 1913 that was evoked by Rutherford’s 
discovery (in 1903) that radioactivity involves a 
. transformation of elements. A second epidemic 
spread from 1922 to 1928, in response to 
Rutherford’s discovery (in 1919) of an artificial 
transformation of elements. The observations 
published during these epidemics would other¬ 
wise have been cast aside as mere “dirt-effect.”*-* 

Let me add a counter example, where 
plausibility justly triumphed over observation. 

I have in mind Eddington’s derivation from his 
theory of the universe, developed in the mid- 
1920s, that the reciprocal of the “fine-structure 
constant”—usually denoted by hcllne ^—is 
equal to the number 137. The theory was 
generally rejected and this was facilitated by 
the fact that the experimental value for Edding¬ 
ton’s figure was at the time 137-307 with a 
probable error of only ±0-048. However, by 

For details see my Science, Faith and Society, 
(1946), Appendix 2. 

*^For further details see Personal Knowledge, 
(1958), pp. 43, 151, 158, 160. 

** See Science, Faith and Society, (1946), chapter 
II, section II. 

‘‘Michael Polanyi, Philosophy of Science, voL 

II (1936), p. 233 ff. 
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the passing of twenty years new experiments 
gave a value of 137-009, which brilliantly con¬ 
firmed Eddington’s theory. But this agreement 
was rejected as fortuitous by the overwhelming 
majority of scientists; and they were right.” 

To sum up: Science is the result of an inte¬ 
gration, similar to that of common perception. 
It establishes hitherto unknown coherences in 
nature. Our recognition of these coherences is 
largely based, like perception is, on clues of 
which we are not focally aware and which 
are indeed often unidentifiable. Current con¬ 
ceptions of science about the nature of things 
always affect our recognition of coherence in 
nature. From the sighting of a problem to the 
ultimate decision of rejecting still conceivable 
doubts, factors of plausibility At6 ever in 
our minds. This is what is meant by saying 
that, strictly speaking, all natural science is 
an expression of personal judgment. 

Wider Views 

T he machinery of genius, which 
1 have described, is at work all the way 
from the start to the finish of an enquiry. 
And once we have recognised this mechanism 
we can sec that we are ourselves the ultimate 
masters of its workings. Exactitude is recog¬ 
nised then to be always a matter of degree 
and ceases to be an all-surpassing ideal. The 
supremacy of the exact sciences is rejected and 
psychology, sociology, and the humanities are 
set free from the vain and misleading ^orts 
of emulating mathematical physics. 

I started on this line many years ago in a 
short paper entitled “The Value of the 
Inexact.”** I pointed out that if we insisted 
on exactitude of procedure, we would have no 
chemistry, or at least none to speak of. For 
chemistry relics for its guidance on judgments 
of “stability”, “affinity”, “tendency”, as descrip¬ 
tions of chemical processes and also on the 
skilful application of rules of thumb as guides 
for acting on such judgments. And the value 
of the inexact goes much further. It alone 
makes possible the science of biology. For 
the structure of living things can be recognised 
only if we allow our vision to integrate the 
sight of parts to the view of a coherently 
functioning entity, an entity which vanishes if 
analysed in terms of physics and chemistry. 

I have defined scientific value as the joint 
product of three virtues, (/) accuracy, (2) range 
of theory, and (3) interest of subject matter.” 
This triad of values distributes our apprecia¬ 
tion evenly over the whole range of sciences. 
We have then greater exactitude and elegance 
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being balanced by a lesser intrinsic interest of 
subject matter, or else the other way round. For 
example, most subjects of modern physics are 
interesting only to the scientists, while the 
horizon of biology ranges over our experience 
of animals and plants, and of our own lives 
as human beings. So the glory of mathematical 
precision and elegance, in which physics far 
surpasses biology, is balanced in biology by 
the much greater interest of its subject matter. 
Once science is appraised by a three-fold 
grading, all scholarship is elevated to the 
same pride: a pride free of pangs about not 


being a real science. The foolish hierarchy of 
Auguste Comte is smashed and flattened out. 

I AM NOT MAKING EXCUSES for the inexacti¬ 
tude of science, nor for our personal actions, 
which ultimately decide what to accept as 
the truth in science. I do not see our inter¬ 
vention as a regrettable necessity, nor regard' 
its result as a second-rate kind of knowledge. 
It appears second-rate only in the light of a 
fallacy which systematically corrupts our con¬ 
ception of knowledge and distorts thereby wide 
regions of our culture. 


As You like It 

(leilh some apologies to Auden’s “Musee des Beaux Arls”J 

It is wrong. People are not indifferent, 
let alone oblivious, to the momentary, 
great scene 

as it passes their way. 

No, like Mrs Gudgeon, the smart little char 
come with our London fiat, 

listening 

to the wireless, a splendid array 
of “the best minds” 

engaged in difficult, 
arduous talk, and she absorbed in it, 
to her husband’s 

“WhatVe you listening for? 

You don’t understand a word they say,” 
rejoining, 

“O I enjoy it, just the sound 
of it, so musical. And anyway 1 do take away 
from it whatever I like, 

then make of it 

whatever I will in my ovm mind.” Well, 
like Mrs Gudgeon, 

most of us, watching 
the moment, some spectacular event, 
whether it be Icarus, 

Cleopatra consorting 
with the streets, or the astronauts 
cavorting on the moon, 

take away what 

we can use. This is the greatness 
of each creature, 

the mouse at the Feast 
of the Gods, one crumb doing for him 
what heaped-up platters cannot do for them. 

Theodore Weiss 
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Letter from Germany 

Is Our Sc^liety 
Disintegrating? 

By Marion Dbnhoff 


S CARCELY a week goes by in Germany 
without some occurrence which seems to 
be symptomatic of some sickness in our 
society, A few weeks ago it was a big police 
round-up of members of a left-wing political 
group which had apparently pledged itself to 
serious “criminal” action. A week later a 
television station and a number of news¬ 
papers closely connected with the Conservative 
Right, having by dubious means got posses¬ 
sion of certain secret Berlin documents, broad¬ 
cast them to the world, ostensibly “in the 
national interest” but more probably to 
•embarrass the Brandt Government, since they 
seem quite indifferent to the harm that may be 
done to the people of Berlin, or the Federal 
Republic, or its Allies. 

I note that the number of conscripts refus¬ 
ing the draft has now risen to 5%, and that the 
pro-Communist Spartacus League is grow¬ 
ing rapidly in many universities; that autono¬ 
mous student bodies such as AStA and the 
student parliaments, owing to the general 
apathy, are falling into the hands of radical 
cadres; and that ffiere is constant vandalis¬ 
ing of buses and trains, of homes iot 
the agecl and other institutions which, one 
would have thought, would have been 
immune. Finally, it is very evident that criti¬ 
cism of the pluralist democratic society and 
the “capitalist economy” is growing on all 
sides. Does all this point to a serious and last- 


NCarion OrXfin DOnhoff la Editor-tn-duef 
of the liberal Hamburg weekly “Die Zeit." 


ing state of disruption and the disintegratiem 
of our post-war German society? 

There are questions to which widely differ¬ 
ing answers may be propounded according to 
the angle from which they are approached. 
Coming to Istanbul from Europe, for example, 
one feels that one is truly entering “the East”; 
but coming from the depths of Aria one is 
impressed by the city’s European aspect. 

As to the present question, in torms oi the 
civic standards of law and order that have 
been accepted as normal in the past, what Is 
happening today gives cause for very great 
concern. But are those past standards a really 
adequate yard-stick by which to measure the 
present, and one to which we must in all cir¬ 
cumstances refer? This is questionable. It 
seems far more probable that anyeme lo<ri(ing 
back on our present European epoch from 
the year 2,000 will see it all as amounting to 
the greatest bloodless revolution in the twen¬ 
tieth century, comparable, in its ^ect on every 
aspect of life, with the French Revolution. 

Revolution in what sense? In the sense that 
people’s attitudes—^to sex, to the family, to 
society. Church, and State—^have become fun¬ 
damentally changed, and changed in a very 
elementary process. 

If we view events in this light—not in ternrs 
of the outmoded norm, but in comparison 
with other revolutionary changes—then we 
can be thankful that so little force has been 
used, that no blood is flowing (at least here), 
and that the New, although it looks like an 
eruption, may be seen to be evolutionary, 
provided we approach it in the right spirit ai^ 
know how to adapt ourselves to it. 

It is certainly true that it makes far higher 
demands u|>on government and all persons in 
authority than does the case of violent revolu¬ 
tion, when the only question is the amount of 
force to be used in suppressing it. (When can 
one open fire, and what weapons may be 
employed?) The problem today u to deter¬ 
mine the limits of tolerance. (How much is to 
be acquiesced in without interference, how 
much endured without hitting back?) 

What is certain is that this anti-authoritarian 
German generation, the immediate successors 
of the Hitler period of ideologised servitude, 
profoundly sceptical as it is of past values and 
mistrustful of everyone “who has something to 
say”, must not be provoked by blind resistance 
into more extreme opposition. The confronta¬ 
tion must not be a trial of strength. It is, and 
must be, a test of nerves. 

But what is the lim4 of tolerance? In this, 
as in all politics, the ^oblem is to know where 
to draw the ^ne. Limitless toleration is 
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obviously not the answer. Complete freedom 
is an invitation to overstep the bounds of 
reason, and it encourages the misuse of force, 
since this is uncontrolled. Where, then, is the 
line to be drawn between the liberty of the 
individual and his relation to an over-riding 
system of values, without which no society 
can exist? 


In the first place, what are the essential 
factors in the European revolution in which 
we Germans are involved? They are (on the 
one hand) the elemental force which is brush¬ 
ing aside all sexual and erotic taboos, and (on 
the other hand) the demand for democratisa- 
tion, or “participation”, which is to free all 
men from control or manipulation by others. 
The demand is based on a total critique of all 
existing institutions, and it is precisely this 
criticism which angers and wounds many 
Germans of the middle generation and 
appears to them highly dangerous. 

Churchill once likened criticism in public 
life to pain in the human body: it isn’t plea¬ 
sant, but what would become of the body’s 
health and sensitivity without the warning 
signals of pain? Scandal, he said, festers 
behind the monolithic fa 9 ades of totalitarian 
states, since independent opinion cannot be 
voiced. The fact is that in authoritarian states, 
where anger and criticism accumulate until 
the dams burst, revolution must necessarily be 
a violent process. But, under our present 
West European system, change, innovation 
and adaptation can ensue as part of a process 
of constant evolution, provided always that 
the framework of pluralist democracy is main¬ 
tained. The limit of tolerance must therefore 
be the point where a deliberate attempt is 
made to do away with this framework. 

The New Left in Germany, as elsewhere, 
is attacking both the existing political set-up 
and the economic structure, that is to say, the 
two mainstays of what we think of as Western 
democracy. It demands that power should 
be taken away from “the few” and transfer¬ 
red to the People as a whole. But the Sparta- 
cists and the Communists afford us terrifying 
examples of what happens in this event. Never 
have so many been subjected to the will of so 
few as in countries where the dictatorship of 
the proletariat has been established. 

The pluralist-democratic system which 
the New Left so bitterly opposes seeks, on 
the contrary, to divide power and spread it 
so that it can be kept under control. Tliat the 
checks and balances inherent in a system of 
power-distribution are constantly threatened 


and undermined is undeniable. Groups and 
individuals will always attempt to further their 
particular interests at the expense of others. 
But if this fact is recognised, and the danger 
appreciated, it can be dealt with. This is not 
only our right but our duty. 

The campaign against pluralist democracy 
is, in the economic held, a campaign against 
Capitalism. But is not the power of organised 
labour so very much greater under the capi¬ 
talist system than in countries where “the 
workers and peasants” presumably have the 
final say? Much-maligned Spatkapitalismus 
has achievements to its credit which the Marx¬ 
ists believed that they alone could ensure after 
abolishing private property—namely, less 
exploitation and a greater share of welfare 
and security for the masses. 

It will not be easy to create a new society 
for this revolutionary generation, and in any 
case it will not be the ideal society the young 
German and European radicals dream of. 
Little power of prophecy is needed to predict, 
in the light of a few thousand years of Euro¬ 
pean experience, that this will never come 
about. For the human and ideological tempta¬ 
tions remain constant, only the'appeal varies: 
sometimes it is the lure of Power and Struggle, 
or of Romantic Heroism, or of Ideology. Sacri¬ 
fices are forever being offered on one altar or 
another. And there will always be taboos— 
that there should be none at all is in itself a 
taboo. 


So WHERE is the boundary-line of tolerance 
to be drawn? We are in the middle of a 
European revolution. Reforms in Germany 
are proceeding in every field: in that of crime 
and punishment, in the schools and universi¬ 
ties, and in the social sphere. No one can yet 
predict in detail what the society emerging 
from them will look like. But certain 
demands that will be made on it cannot be 
ignored: emancipation from the hypertrophy 
of narrow commercial interests, the priority of 
the general public interest over those of single 
groups and individuals, participation and co¬ 
determination, and the greatest possible 
measure of freedom and social justice. 

One objective must be borne in mind. Instead 
of thinking only in terms of capacity and 
achievement, and thus stimulating the inborn 
strength of the individual often to the point 
of brutality, we must establish a scale of 
values which also takes into cbnsideration the 
mastery of man’s inborn weaknesses, for surely 
it is this new modern humanism which alone 
can guarantee a relatively humane society. 
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niich’s De-Schooled Utopia 

By Sidney Hook 


W E ARE BEGINNING to Understand that 
the rhetoric of revolutionary extremism 
is not simply a put-on or a form of exhibition¬ 
ism or an outburst of politicalised aesthetic 
fury that titillates the pent-house rentiers of 
the New Left, Not only have ideas conse¬ 
quences, words have consequences, too, even 
if the ideas they express are vague and some¬ 
what incoherent. The inflammatory language 
of the Black Panthers and the blood-chilling 
manifestos of the Weathermen may be empty 
of serious content. There can be little doubt, 
however, that they have had a profound effect 
on the behaviour of some of their initiates. 
The terrorism of the word—even revolutionary 
bull—prepares the way for the terrorism of 
the deed. 

Something analogous is observable in the 
field of education. Paralleling the extremist 
position and inflated rhetoric of the revolution¬ 
ist decrying the, possibility of democratic social 
reform is the development of extrwnist posi¬ 
tions in education decrying the possibility of 
intelligent school reform. Here, too, what was 
listened to with indulgence as an exaggerated 
expression of a universally shared dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the present state of schooling is 
beginning to have practical consequences. The 
existence of the school itself and the system 
of compulsory public education has come 
under fire in the United States. The profes¬ 
sional teachers and their organisations are 
becoming the scapegoats of our discontent. 
Permanent tenure is under fierce attack in 
many quarters as primarily a shelter for in¬ 
competence at public expense. At the same 
time we are told that everyone has a natural 
birthright not only to learn but to teach. Every 
citizen is not only equally concerned with 
education, he is equally an authority about 
what should be learned and how. Those edu¬ 
cational authorities, especially the professional 
teachers and administrators, who are dubious 
about this are really authoritarians masking 
thentselves as adepts in the pseudo-science of 
pedagogy. In the interest of freedom we'must 
abolish scho(^ whose inhibiting and demoral¬ 
ising effects on the personalities of their 

* De-schooting Society. By Ivan Iluch. Colder 
A Boyars, £1.95; Harper A Row, S5.95. 


charges are worse than those of our military 
and penal systems. 

The most recent expression of this view is 
found in a slight volume. De-schooling Society 
by Ivan Ulich.> It is a book whose absurd 
extremism warrants little attention from any¬ 
one endowed with a normal portion of com¬ 
mon sense. The only reason for taking it 
seriously is that some of its positions are 
influencing the new radical critics of American 
education who, without subscribing to Illich's 
panacea, are accepting some of his assump¬ 
tions about schools and schooling to fortify 
their attacks on current educational theory and 
practice and on professional teachers as 
“buttresses of the Establishment.” Also dis¬ 
quieting is the fact that lUit^'s views seem 
to have won the endorsement of some officials 
of educational Institutes who purvey advice 
for liberal fees to the school systems of the 
nation. 

Illich's thesis is a simple one—so simple that 
the reader hesitates for a moment in conclud¬ 
ing that he really means what he writes. But 
he does. Our sdiools are unmitigatedly bad. 
All of them? Well, almost all. Then why not 
try to improve schooling by taking as a model 
the best schools? This is hopeless, a trap, says 
lllich. The “hidden curriculum” of schooling, 
of any formal schooling, inspires the “myth” 
that certified teachers—bureaucrats all—can 
use scientific knowledge to impart “humane 
and efficient” education. The only remedy is 
to abolish all formal schools and with it ail 
compulsory education. 

What do we put in its stead? Rdiance 
upon “self-motivated” learning, upon the 
processes of self-education in freedom through 
natural association with those who already 
possess skills and knowledge or who are will¬ 
ing to cooperate in a quest for them. This will 
be facilitated by four, interrelated networks or 
“learning webs.” The first will make accessible 
to children and students the necessary things 
and processes (in libraries, museums, theatres, 
factories and farms); the second will facilitate 
the exdiange of skills antong learners; the third 
is called “peer-matching”: persons adver¬ 
tise their educational needs or interests “in 
the hope of finding a partner” for mutual 
advantage; and, finally, diligent use will be 
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made of a Yellow Book of self-selected and 
self-advertised Educators-at-Large who will list 
their skills and addresses and the price of their 
services. 

The only thing clear about the operation of 
these networks is that the government will pay 
the costs. Left completely vague is the answer 
to the question: Who will supervise and direct 
this educational experience and provide for the 
sequential organisation of subject matters and 
acquisition of skills without which no discipline 
can be mastered? Something like the invisible 
hand that guarantees the harmonious adjust¬ 
ment of the needs of buyers and sellers in the 
free market is presupposed. But even less than 
the free market in commodities, the free mar¬ 
ket in education may not meet genuine and 
desirable needs while gratifying some that are 
not so desirable. Some of the proposals for 
peer-matching are suggestive of the techniques 
used by genteel and literate prostitutes in 
arranging assignations through the columns 
of literary periodicals. Although Illich admits 
that his networks of learning may be abused, 
he is convinced that the perils of schooling 
are far worse because of their restrictions on 
the freedom of natural self-motivated learners. 
How the child who is not self-motivated is 
to learn is left unexplained. 

It is not only the school which in Illich’s 
view prevents “personal, creative and autono¬ 
mous interaction'* among learners and teachers 
but ail the major institutions of society: the 
state, the churdi, the army, the medical 
services, the political party, the media, the 
family as we know it. 

Not only education but society as a whole 
needs “de-sdKKtling.” 

One would imagine therefore that before 
any significant change in education can be 
effected we would need a total social and cul¬ 
tural revolution. Nonetheless Illich holds that 
the de-sdiooling of education can succeed in 
relative independence of the other equally 
necessary “de-schoolings.” 

Despite the extremism of his position Illich 
writes with an astonishing confidence and 
dogmatism, piling one questionable statement 
upon another in reckless disregard of evidence, 
logic, and conunon sense. 

Middle class parents conunit their children to 
a teacher’s care to keep them from learning 
what the poor learn on the streets. 

But parents—^poor ones no less than those 
of the middle class—usually commit their 
children to schools and teachers in the hope 


that they will learn what they can’t learn at 
home or in the street. (Illich seems unaware 
that a child who is well taught at home is not 
compelled to attrad school.) 

Teachers more often than not obstruct such 

learning of subject matters as goes on in a 

school, 

111 order to know this Illich would have 
to know how much reading, writing, arith¬ 
metic, geography, history, etc. most children 
learn without benefit of aiSy schooling. Since 
he does not and cannot know this today, his 
remark simply slanders school teachers whose 
dedication to their students is uo less than 
his own. Teachers are painted as monsters 
sadistically exploiting and oppressing children 
whose “dironological age disqualifies [them] 
from safeguards which are routine for adults 
in a modern asylum—madhouse, monastery, 
or jail.” They need the constitutional protw;- 
tion of the First and Fifth Amendments! 

Why should all schools, not merely authori¬ 
tarian ones but those that are avowedly 
liberal and progressive, be charged with 
totalitarian oppressiveness? Because they ail 
operate with the idea that “one person’s judg¬ 
ment should determine what and when another 
person must learn.” Yet, surely, when the 
other person is a growing child and not an 
adult an informed and sympathetic determina¬ 
tion of what and when be should learn is no 
more improper than determining what and 
when he should eat. What is wrong is the 
imposition of the same learning (or feeding) 
schedules on children independently of their 
special needs and interests. But there is a world 
of diffo'ence between individualising the curric¬ 
ulum and, as Illich proposes, abolishing it. 

Actually it is both foolish and cruel to rely 
for education on the casual, chance encounters 
of the young. Illich’s assurance that the young 
always learn sewnething from their experiences 
or become aware of their needs through raw, 
unstructured experience is not less absurd than 
his implied view that with respect to health 
they should be liberated from the ministrations 
of compulsory medical care. The young are no 
more always aware of what they need to 
know in order to grow to their full powers 
than they are always aware of what to do 
and what to avoid to achieve health. In either 
case what they don’t know may sometimes 
cripple them for life. If they waited until they 
experienced an acute need before learning 
certain things, they would discover what so 
many foolish adults have discovered who 
waited to see a doctor until they had an acute 
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need for one, v/;., that it was too late or 
costly to remedy what ailed them. 

The basic question in education, explicitly 
denied by lUich and other New Left critics, 
is: “what should individuals learn” in modern 
society in order more readily to achieve their 
maximum growth as persons? The basic prob¬ 
lem in teadiing on every level (except the 
graduate school) is how to motivate the 
individual to learn joyfully yet thoroughly 
what he should learn—as well as what he 
wants to learn—until he is mature enough to 
take over the direction of his own education. 
This, of course, is a gradual process that 
recognises that each learner has individual 
needs as well as common needs. 

For Illich and those he has influenced, on 
the other hand, the planning of new educa¬ 
tional institutions must start with the question: 
“What kind of things and people might 
learners want to be in contact with in order 
to learn?” A parent who actually lived up to 
Illich’s dictum might well find himself in diflS- 
culties with the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children (if that worthy group 
hasn’t also been abolished). Children might 
want to be in contact with anything from 
live wires and- drugs to the glazed ridges of 
tenement roofs; they may never recover from 
the effects of learning about them and kindred 
things. Conversely, they might not want to be 
in contact with children of different races, 
religions, or nationalities. And yet such ex¬ 
periences of mixing and contact might be 
necessary to cure them of their prejudices and 
helpful in avoiding the stereotyped judgments 
of their elders. On Illich’s view, whether any¬ 
one learns anything worth-while is purely a 
matter of chance. On a more sensible view, 
our world is too dangerous to take such chances. 

The flaws in this smart, silly book can be 
traced to a number of assumptions explicitly 
made by lllich but also widely held by other 
romantic critics of the school system who 
draw back from his extrenaist remedies. He 
assumes that because children learn to speak 
their own language casually without going to 
school and without explicit instruction, they 
learn most other things in the same way. To 
be sure, children have learned to speak and 
walk without schooling or explicit instruction 
since the emergence of man from more primi¬ 
tive species, but all human history testifies 
that they do not learn to read and write as 
effortlessly. Before compulsory schooling was 
introduced the vast majority of mankind 
remained illiterate. Illich holds no brief for 
Illiteracy but he assumes that literacy can be 


more readily acquired by abolishing schools 
and relying upon the casual operation of his 
networks to effect mastery of elementary skills. 
To claim that we will all learn from and 
teach one another as need and interest mani¬ 
fest tbemsdves Is to invoke pious hope that 
flies in the face of overwhelming evidence. 
Not everyone who knows something, even 
when he knows it well, can teach it, not to 
mention teach it effectively. Not everyone who 
is able to teach is willing or in a position to 
do so. Even speech depends upon the modeb 
imitated and can be immensely improved by 
premier schooling. 

Further, some skills are best learned in 
youth, like writing and arithmetical computa¬ 
tion, as well as certain habits of work, and 
of thoughtfulness for others. Anyone who has 
seen a grown man, who has been raised in 
some foreign culture where no ball games were 
played, writhe as he vainly tries to throw a 
ball, understands the point. Accidents have 
been known to happen to persons who never 
having learned when children to differentiate 
automatically between left and right paused 
too long at the shouted advice to turn out 
of the path of an oncoming car. 

Illich “hopes” that education will improve 
after society is dc-schooled. But his conception 
of “hope” indicates that he has not liberated 
himself from metaphysical superstition. He 
sharply contrasts “expectation” with “hope”, 
and downgrades the former because it means 
“reliance upon results which are planned and 
controlled by man.” Schooling is a form of 
expectation, since it uses plans and controls, 
and is therefore bad. Hope “means trusting 
faith in the goodness of nature.” It is inter¬ 
ference with nature and human nature that 
produces evil. Disease presumably is the pro¬ 
duct of medicine, not the consequence of 
natural causes. If Illich had the courage of 
his hope, he would opt for the free market 
as well as for education free of schools in 
order to avoid any kind of planning and con¬ 
trolling of the economy. 

Illich has a flair for drawing absurd con¬ 
clusions from truisms. “We have all learned 
most of what we know outside the school.” 
From which he infers that schools are there¬ 
fore unnecessary. But unless the kind of learn¬ 
ing is specified, it is just as true to say that 
most of what we learn outside of school we 
learn because of the skills, knowledge and 
training we learned in school. Obviously, since 
formal schooling is comparatively recent, 
human beings have learned most things, for 
better or worse, in the course of living. In a 
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sense they always will. But having an experi¬ 
ence is not ipso facto educational. Schooling 
can make a difference to what we bring to 
an experience to make it educationally signi¬ 
ficant. lllich pretends that “schools are designed 
on the assumption that there is a secret to 
everything in life” and that only teachers hold 
the key to it. The truth is that the assumptions 
of modern schooling are much more modest. 
They are: that much knowledge and many 
skills are interesting and useful in helping 
people cope with their experience and in 
enhancing the quality of their lives; that they 
can be learned by systematic schooling more 
easily than by casual encounters with things 
and persons or by reliance on “the goodness 
of nature”; that the acquisition of knowledge 
and mastery of skills requires a grasp of 
sequential order in subject matter; that 
teachers can be helpful in the process of 
learning until students are in a position intel¬ 
ligently to choose their own patterns of growth. 

lllich disputes all this. He claims that schools 
and teachers prevent children from learning 
by chaining them to alternating routines of 
trivial play and drill. According to him we 
tend to romanticise what we have learned in 
schools. No one, he claims, really learned how 
to read in school. We learned outside of 
school from parents or older siblings or from 
the boy across the way. He iKives unexplained 
how, in the U.S.A., entire generations of child¬ 
ren of immigrant parents, who could neither 
speak, read nor write English, learned English 
more or less adequately. He has read about all 
the weaknesses of the American public school; 
but he is ignorant of its achievements. 

The animus against school teachers extends 
to a point where he resents and deplores 
reliance upon official certification by the state 
of the capacity to teach or to practice any 
profession. For all his talk about autonomy 
and independence and creative rediscovery in 
education he bemoans the passing of “personal 
discipleship." The Yellow Book of Educators- 
al-Large will probably have a special supple¬ 
ment on Gurus. Not unaware of the dangers, 
he nonetheless would abandon all official 
restraints or controls on those who hold them¬ 
selves out to be healers of the sick in mind 
and body. Their expertise would be determined 
by popularity polls of students, patients, and 
clients. “The right to teach any skill”—^includ¬ 
ing surgery and engineering?—“should come 
under the protection of free speech.” For him 
academic freedom is not the right of qualified 
teachers to be free of ecclesiastical, political, 


and administrative interference. Academic 
freedom is a human right; it does not have 
to be earned. His open society therefore would 
be an open society for medical and educational 
quacks without any safeguards for their victims 
that intellectual scepticism, the by-product of 
effective teaching, can produce. Never mind 
the casualties! Of course, schools of medicine, 
engineering and education today have their 
casualties, too. But the remedy for poor 
schools is better schools, now their abolition. 

What makes lllich’s proposal to abolish 
schools gratuitously foolish is that some of 
his suggested webs of learning, with appro¬ 
priate revisions and safeguards, 'are in use 
today as supplementary aids to basic school¬ 
ing. Compulsory education is an institution, 
not a process of learning. Students can no 
more be compelled to learn than to love. 
Compulsory education expresses the responsi¬ 
bility of society to all its children, especially 
where parental responsibility is absent. It does 
not go on forever. By the time students have 
reached the school-leaving age, they should 
be in a position to choose freely and intel¬ 
ligently the kind of continuing education, in 
school or out, they wish to pursue. 


The meeting of extremes in politics is an 
old story. The voice of Bernadette Dohrn and 
the Weathermen is hardly distinguishable from 
that of Charles Manson and his Family. In 
education the mindless Right which opposes 
public education sounds very much like some 
factions among the mindless Left. For both 
the state is always the enemy whose inter¬ 
ference with the natural order must be resisted 
even if it is the order of anarchy. The case 
in general for compulsory education, not 
necessarily through one kind of school or any 
formal school, is even better than the case 
for compulsory vaccination which in lllich’s 
eyes must also appear as an abridgonent of 
human freedom and a betrayal of hope “in 
the goodness of nature.” In a democratic 
community the right to learn is a human 
right. The community owes a responsibility to 
all children to provide them with the oppor¬ 
tunities to develop their powers to make in¬ 
formed and reflective choices not only for the 
sake of their survival but its own. Under cer¬ 
tain circumstances this responsibility may 
override the rights of parents who are either 
indifferent or hostile to their children’s 
development. 

It is significant that in democratic societies 
the centres of dissent have usually been the 
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schools and the schooled. Nor is it fortuitous 
that sophisticated apologists of oppressive 
regimes in the past have been hostile to 
universal compulsory education out of fear 
that “the lower classes", having caught glimpses 
of the great legacies of human culture, would 
seek to enlarge their share of it. Nothing 
would please those who are opposed to de< 
segregation in American education today more 
than the abolition of compulsory schooling. 


Like so many other contemporary reaction* 
aries on the new Left, Illich talks a great 
deal about freedom but neglects the principles 
of intellectual authority and organisation neces* 
sary to negotiate the conflicts of freedoms. The 
result is that his free society is one in which 
everyone is free “to do one’s thing” no matter 
if the consequences result, as in all anarchist 
utopias that rely on the goodness of nature, 
in the universal loss of hard-won freedoms. 


Catching Up from Down Under 

Letter from Australia—By Michael Beloff 


H ow TRANSIENT is the concept of the 
new Australia? Certainly Australia has 
shed in English eyes its recent image of an 
ineffably dowdy province, of sun and surf, 
deserts and dairy farms, suburbs in search of 
cities, its intellectuals marooned in a wasteland 
of beaches and tennis courts. That myth sur¬ 
vives only as a means of money-making for the 
6migr^ satirists of Oz and Private Eye. 
Australia’s new reputation is as a land of 
elastic potential, sans strikes, sans tax, sans 
riots, sans everything, its economy fuelled by a 
mineral boom and wave upon wave of immi¬ 
gration, its society vigorous, open and free. 
When I received my invitation from the Uni¬ 
versity of Melbourne Students Union to be the 
keynote speaker at a two-day forum on “The 
Social Responsibilities of the University” at 
the start of the summer term, I reflected wryly 
that the Oxford Union was currently barely 
able to afford the expenses of a speaker from 
London. And the feeling that a different and 
generous sense of scale obtained in the New 
World was intensifled as England lapsed 
into an almost mediaeval isolation induced by 
the protracted postal strike, while my Austra¬ 
lian hosts, gaily oblivious of such trivial 
matters as date-lines and time-changes, bom¬ 
barded my empty chambers in the Temple (as 
I later discovered) with midnight telephone 
calls, and Anally bridged the communications 
gap with multi-folioed telegrams which found 
their way to me via Switzerland. 

Perhaps the chief sensation of the visitor to 
Australia is that it is extraordinary to And it 
there at all. However one approaches it, one is 
struck by its insulation, not merely in terms 
of distance, but in terms of its location in the 


community of the world. Bombay, Bangkok, 
Hong Kong, Jakarta, or else Fiji, Honolulu, 
Mexico City—it makes no difference. Western 
society is cordoned off, on the one side by the 
huge Asian landmass with its myriad races— 
seen through the perspex of a Swissair jet 
darkly—on the other by the Pacific moat. The 
traveller may muse about the wonders of the 
age of exploration and empire. The inhabitant 
must in logic cultivate his own Australian 
garden, or, if he seeks neighbours, seek them to 
the north. It may be that Concorde will repair 
the damage done to Anglo-Australian relations 
by the Common Market; and that, as many 
Australians hope, holiday-makers will venture 
to Bondi and no longer set their boundaries at 
Marrakesh, but for the moment it is easy to 
appreciate why Australia may wish to go it 
alone, before one ever alights in the country. 

The English visitor must also judge whither 
blows the Australian wind by the standards of 
his own reception. If on the American campus 
I have been in the past accorded the doubtful 
courtesies due to the delegate of some old- 
fashioned but respected culture, I met nothing 
of the same attitude either on or off the 
campus in Australia. One is certainly not a 
Frenchman in St Petersburg; at the best one is 
an Athenian coming to Sparta. The many per¬ 
sonal kindnesses extended to me by my hosts 
could not disguise the fact that this owed 
nothing to my Englishness, which rather pro¬ 
vided a focus for hostility or defiance, a very 
deliberate self-assertion. The pull of the 
mother country is, of course, less strong now 
that England is turning towards Europe. But 
for many immigrants England is no longer the 
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mother country; and for the children and 
grandchildren of immigrants of whatever 
origin Australia is the only land they know. 
The solid imperial architecture of Sydney's 
centre is no more characteristic of Australia 
than are the Greek, Turkish and Italian ghet> 
toes of Melbourne; and both seem less so than 
the endless sprawl of one-storey houses fringing 
wide roads with their wooden verandahs in the 
languid style of the Cowboy West, which 
encircle the major Australian cities, the cradle 
of the new generation. 

Not Europe, not America, is the magnet 
today—the fabled “Americanisation of Aus¬ 
tralia” appears to have been no more than the 
brief product of the Holt-Johnson friendship. 
In the Viet Nam War Australia tagged tamely 
along behind the United States. Now the 
United States is resiling from its far Eastern 
commitments; and Australia has anyhow lost 
her appetite for sharing in such ill-fated ven¬ 
tures. The demonstrations against the War and 
the resulting conscription have been as assi¬ 
duous and as relevant as those in America; 
and while I was at Melbourne yet another 
massive moratorium was being planned. But 
on the positive side I was struck by the atten¬ 
tion paid by the press to the need for a new 
China policy; and once President Nixon had 
followed up the initiative of his ping-pong 
players with friendly words Australian politi¬ 
cians of ail stripes suddenly vied with each 
other to formulate their own schemes as if a 
cork had been drawn from a bottle. At the 
moment Japan is a greater attraction than 
China—their businessmen talking till dawn on 
the Qatttas night flights. Either way it is clear 
that Australia will be Australianised, but in an 
Asian context. 

If in the field of foreign policy the national 
debate reflected Australia’s global position, 
what is notable otherwise is the similarity of 
issues in Australia and England. This illustrates, 
firstly, that Australia is becoming for all its 
wide open spaces an urban society with urban 
problems and tensions; and secondly, that the 
old middle-minded conformity is rapidly dis¬ 
solving. It is no longer eccentric to dissent. 

For me the .sense of d^jd entendu was almost 
eerie. In Australia as in England the racial 
issue had come to the fore. There was the 
same heated argument about the invitations 
extended to the South African rugby and 
cricket teams; the same threats of demonstra¬ 
tions—^which have since materialised; the same 
discussions in the same pattern. Australia's 
immigration policy, more overtly colour¬ 


conscious than En^and's, was at last coming 
under attack. The status of the aborigines was 
prompting concern; and on campus a 
campaign against racial discrimination, like 
En^ish CARD, was flourishing with only 
the initials in a different order, and there was 
already talk in the law faculty of a race rela¬ 
tions act. 

The libera] conscience has equally acted as a 
pilot-light to ignite pressure for the reform of 
the outmoded laws on homosexual behaviour, 
capital punishment, abortion; and, if in this 
field the Australian debate lagged a decade 
behind the British, there is a high degree of 
identity over the related problems of obscenity 
and pornography, sexual freedom, and drug¬ 
taking. The burgeoning interest in the arts 
exemplified in the construction of the stylish 
Victoria Arts Centre in Melbourne or the 
Opera House in Sydney has stimulated a 
concomitant interest about the role of art in 
society, and the freedom that society could 
allow to art. 

More oddly, the questions of pollution and 
conservation of the environment arc also now 
engaging the public mind. Despite Australia’s 
vast physical size in relation to her population, 
the concept of “Spaceship Earth” has its vocal 
disciples. Much of Australia is untamed, even 
untameable desert—the view from the flight- 
deck tells one as much. And the fear that 
disease will strike at the country’s agricultural 
produce was brought home to me by the time 
it took me to secure approval to bring a half- 
eaten bar of nut chocolate into the precincts 
of Melbourne airport. Even in the cities the 
threats posed by industrial development to 
civilised living are apparent; Bondi beach was 
closed by a flood of sewage shortly before I 
arrived in Sydney. One of the most popular 
sideshows at Union day in Melbourne was a 
series of open-air tableaux illustrating pollu¬ 
tion problems; and the most popular battle-cry 
from any speaker was that of Professor Birch 
of the University of Sydney: “Keep those 
molecules moving,” 

This similarity of issues, this identity of 
concern extend across a still wider range of 
subjects—welfare benefits, fines on Trades 
Unions, student rights—everything that has 
formed the stuff of public argument in Eng¬ 
land over the past ten or twelve years. But the 
political set-up in Australia had a more pre¬ 
cise temporal analogy in the English experi¬ 
ence. To Australia the year 1971 was clearly 
what 1963 was to England. The Liberals had 
been in power since 1949; twenty-two years. 
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as opposed to thirteen years, of Conservative 
rule. In a pre-election year they too had had a 
leadership putsch', and like their Conservative 
English counterparts had turned not to a 
younger but to an older man—^William 
McMahon with his long career in government 
but uncharismatic style being an antipodean 
model of Sir Alec Douglas-Home. The Labour 
party under Gough Whitlam was making all 
the right noises about a new Australia, about 
using the fruits of material prosperity to 
create a more just and more compassionate 
society; and with the aid of his far more 
impressive .Trades Union ally. Bob Hawke, 
Whitlam was having some success in tapping 
the vein of Australian desire for a change. 


R emembering, as i did, the opti¬ 
mism felt on campus in the early 1960s 
in England, the belief that a change of govern¬ 
ment was indeed the method by which radical 
reform was promoted in a democratic society, 
the sense of urgency and excitement at the 
very prospects of change itself. I was startled 
to find so little matching enthusiasm among 
the young Ab^tralians that I met. The embryo 
politician, devotee of the ward meeting and 
weekend canvass, was a rare and untypical 
figure. The notion that orthodox politics--at 
any rate in the shape of actual Australian poli¬ 
ticians—were a vehicle for improvement was 
a discredited, even frivolous idea. To me it 
appeared that those young Australians, who 
wished to transform the society in which they 
lived, had simply by-passed the stage of recent 
disillusionment with the compromises and 
sluggish progress offered by the political parties 
of the Left—which the reform-minded students 
of England and America had actually experi¬ 
enced in the Kennedy-Johnson and Wilson 
eras—and leap-frogged straight from the age 
of apathy to the age of direct action. 

This unique development can, however, be 
explained in terms of the university system 
itself. As in England the last decade has been 
a decade of rapid and massive university 
expansion. As in England university educa¬ 
tion, a minority privilege, is a privilege being 
extended to an ever greater minority. As in 
England the expansion is taking place; not 
merely on the older universities, but in the new 
post-war Plateglass foundations, such as 
Monash, Macquarie and LaTrobe. Commen¬ 
tators on the new Australia have tended to 
write about the expansion of higher education 
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in a footnote to their main text on the expan¬ 
sion of the economy; but in terms of the social 
intellectual and political life of Australia it has 
at least an equal importance. The new gen¬ 
eration of Australian students have now the 
numerical strength to make the expression of 
their views, whether in words or action, a 
significant influence on the national policy. 
The students, at the start of the decade no 
more than a small interest group, are now a 
weighty estate of the realm. 

Thus the context, national politics apart, was 
ripe for the creation of a radical student move¬ 
ment; and distance provided no barrier to the 
spread of the bacillus of student dissent. View¬ 
ed historically, until 1966 (a year of federal 
elections) such radical activity as there was on 
the Australian campus, took the traditional 
guise of the formation of pressure groups, 
lobbying, speech-making. After 1966 with the 
example first of Berkeley, then of Berlin, L.S.E. 
and the Sorbonne, and the provocation of the 
active Government support for President John¬ 
son’s Viet Nam policy, young Australians took 
to the streets and the Vice Chancellors’ offices 
—those twin fora of the new radicalism. From 
1968 onwards such phenomena as sit-ins, walk¬ 
outs, “student power’’ campaigns, and experi¬ 
mental “Free Universities” became an accepted 
part of the Australian academic scene. 

The function to which I was invited was 
both a reflection of and a reaction against the 
new-style student radicalism. It was organised 
by the Students Union itself, not by a chapter 
of the SDS; and it had the blessing of the 
faculty, indeed its cooperation. For a day-and- 
a-half the University, a few die-hard scholars 
apart, suspended all its formal teaching activ¬ 
ities and participated in the enterprise. What 
was its purpose? 

In the words of Farrago, the student news¬ 
paper; 

Union Day has a philosophy. It aims to show 
clearly that the university experience means a 
good deal more than elegant English, the 
miracles of modern medicine, scrupulous 
science, and the letter of the Law—or what¬ 
ever. University activities have a much wider 
educational, cultural and political significance, 
whether one looks at particular departments 
or at the organic complex of detriments, 
students, int^ectuals, administration and 
assorted paraphernalia. Such thoughts should 
bother us—to the extent of asking “Well, why 
the bell am 1 here anyway?” Union day is 
an attempt to pose that quesdon and many 
others. 

Answers were sought in a variety of ways. 

1 spoke on the first evening. On the next morn¬ 


ing there was a debate on the politicisation of 
the university with both staff and students on 
the paper. At lunch-time I and three academ¬ 
ics (Professors of PhUosophy, Medicine, and 
Biological Sciences from various universities) 
spoke on the social responsibilities of our 
various disciplines. After that there were seven 
talks on social responsibility in more specialised 
areas; environment; humanities; social sciences; 
biological sciences; technology; physical scien¬ 
ces; and the professions. And after that the 
groups, split into fifty sub-groups, analysing 
such diverse issues as “Man’s evolutionary 
History ... Aggression, Altruism, and Restraint 
. . . Drugs and their Impact on Society . . . 
Implications of Nuclear Power Development in 
Australia . . . Medicine & World Population. 

. . . Philosophy and Pop Culture . . . Poetry in 
Extremist Situations . . . Coasumer Protection 
. . . Law and Aesthetic Judgment, . . 
Films, yoga demonstrations, mock trials, art 
exhibitions, netball training, and wine and 
cheese parties were on offer for the less com¬ 
mitted. The meeting culminated in a general 
evening forum. Out of a university population 
of some 15,000, approximately, 2,000 cared 
enough to come. 

In my opening address I tried to analyse 
three distinct attitudes towards the social res¬ 
ponsibilities of the university; that which re¬ 
garded the university as a place for the 
cultivation of the intellect and the pursuit of 
pure scholarship; that which regarded it as a 
powerhouse for change, directly by the use of 
knowledge and reason for the solution of soc¬ 
ial problems, and, indirectly, through its impact 
on social mobility; and that which regard^ it 
as an arena for political action at the least, at 
the most as a laboratory for the techniques of 
revolution. University Consciousness I; Univer¬ 
sity Consciousness II; and University Con¬ 
sciousness III. I myself acted as an advocate of 
University Consciousness II, which I argued to 
be both inevitable and desirable in the age of 
the public university. 

It became rapidly clear from my reception 
that this brand of reformism was indistin¬ 
guishable in the minds of the majority of the 
audience from a careless apathy. For ^em the 
University was inextricably linked to a “corrupt 
social system.” The University should spe^ 
with a “collective voice” on the great issues 
of the day; and its language should be that of 
opposition to the established society. This view 
was propounded with conviction and no little 
personal heat, so much to that when I finally 
drew my remarks to a close after some two 
hours, and was escorted to my room across the 
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campus, I was privileged to hear one of my 
audience exhort her boyfriend not to bid 
goodnight to the “Enemy.” 

My experience the next day was the same. 
I suggested that the role of the lawyer in mod¬ 
ern society was to work for an extension of 
justice for all; to appreciate law as a social 
service, and in the exercise of his civic duties 
with the aid of his professional expertise to 
hght for a public legal service, and for laws 
to protect less powerful groups, be they con¬ 
sumers, employees, racial minorities or tenants. 
But I emphasised that in his practice a lawyer 
was bound to act on instructions, as the mouth¬ 
piece of his client, to represent whosoever 
sought his services, and always to work for the 
upholding of the framework of the law and 
within it. Once again this viewpoint, extreme 
no doubt from the point of view of the legal 
profession, was far too “conservative” for the 
audience, whose questions indicated that in 
their opinion it was the duty of lawyers not so 
much to change, as to break unjust laws. 

Finally, in the evening hnale I found myself 
in the position of a defender of the liberal- 
democratic tradition against the powerful 
Marxist onslaught of Professor Brian Medlin of 
the Flinders University, who had come straight 
from prison, where he had been placed for his 
refusal to pay a fine for an alleged assault on 
the police, and was dignified with the martyr’s 
garb of blue-denim suit and monkish tonsure. 

The details of the dialectic of these twenty- 
four hours is unimportant. Those vaguely fam¬ 
iliar with the writings of Dutschke, Blackburn, 
Ali, or Cohn-Bendit would have learned noth¬ 
ing new. What is interesting is that, were it not 
for the weather and the accents, the argument 
might have been conducted on any modern 
university campus in the West. Not merely 
were the ideas part of the standard tradition of 
student radicalism of the last decade. The style 
of discussion, the bearing, behaviour, above 
all perhaps the clothes of the dissenters was 
equally in the conformist mainstream of the 
international movement. At the end of the day 
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I felt myself as isolated on the so-called con¬ 
servative wing, as in my tour of American 
universities six or seven years earlier—on the 
eve of the Berkeley uprising—I found myself 
isolated on the radical wing; and was compel¬ 
led to observe that the nature and composition 
of the permanent participants at the meeting 
had wholly unbalanced the debate if one 
placed it in the national context, for they had 
accepted as unchaUengeabJe truths what the 
majority of society had rejected as utopian lies. 

The conclusion that I draw from this brief 
experience—fortified by a taste of underground 
subculture in the unlikely surroundings of 
Macquarie University in the bush outside 
Sydney—is that the version propounded by 
conunentators on new Australia is defective 
in that it misses one essential ingredient. There 
is no doubt that many Australians enjoy the 
vision of a not-too-distant future when their 
country takes a major place among the na¬ 
tions of the world; when its vast natural res¬ 
ources are exploited to the full; when its popu¬ 
lation increases in a geometric progression; 
when its leadership has the skill and drive to 
establish a Pacific role; when the philosophy 
of the New Frontier is put into practice in 
the land of the Last Old Frontier; and that it 
is in this way that the new Australia will 
emerge from the carcase of the old. 

It seems to me. however, that a significant 
proportion of Australian youth have rejected 
this vision in its entirety; and have turned away 
from the attractions of materialism and 
political power. They would prefer an 

Australia limited in population, anxious to 
conserve what it has, neutralist and accommo¬ 
dating to its Asian rivals; egalitarian not 
merely in its social style but in its treatment of 
its citizens in terms of the measurable rewards 
of money and power. As in England or in the 
United States this may be an ephemeral phen¬ 
omenon. But it would not be absurd or 

irrelevant to hypothesise about “the greening 
of Australia.” 
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Homage to Synge 

By Laurence Lerner 


T he story of Yeats finding Synge in 
Paris and telling him to go back to Ireland 
has become one of the significant moments of 
modem literature. “Give up Paris,” Yeats 
said. “You will never create anything by 
reading Racine. . . . Go to the Aran Islands. 
Live there as if you were one of the people 
themselves; express a life that has never found 
expression.” 

Or that’s what Yeats said he said. Scholar¬ 
ship has arrived and tells us (as it always does) 
that the story as Yeats told it is not quite 
accurate (as such stories never are). But it 
doesn’t matter whether Yeats said it then, or 
later, or not at ail, transposing what Synge 
did into what he told him to do. What matters 
is that Synge did it. For most of the 1890s he 
lived in France and Germany, soaking up a 
European culture that stretched from Dante 
and Petrarch to Viliiers de I’lsle Adam. He 
wrote a series of poems joined together by a 
vaguely autobiographical narrative, the Vita 
Vecchia, something between a pastiche and a 
parody of Dante, and a piece of decadent and 
dreamy self-analysis, £tude Morbide, which 
he later, and rightly, came to detest. He also, 
on one of his regular returns to Dublin, wrote 
a piece about being operated on, “Under 
Ether”, in which a cool ironic ear and eye are 
brought to bear on the crazy material (pro¬ 
gress in anaesthetics has robbed literature of 
one splendid subject at least): 

“I’m an initiated mystic,” 1 yelled with fury; “1 
could rend the groundwork of your souls.” 

Not wishing to exasperate me they grew 
serious. “Ha, ha, ha!” I roared in ironical 
triumph, “now you’re serious. Now you know 
what you have to deal with.” 

There was always a realist in Synge, but be 
had to go to Dublin to bring it out. 

Then in 1898 he went to the Aran Islands. 
It took five years and three more visits to the 
islands before he finally gave up Paris, but 
the change, though slow, was decisive. From 


now on he wrote only on Irish subjects, 
developing for his plays a poetic-colloquial 
style based on the brogue; he helped found the 
Abbey Theatre; and when he died in 1909 he 
was on the way to becoming—perhaps had 
become—Ireland’s greatest modem dramatist. 

The great literary discovery he made among 
the country people wa.s their speech. He 
liked to suggest that in a way bis {days had 
written themselves, that he was simply a tape 
recorder capturing the superb poetic quality 
of Irish dialect: 

When I was writing The Shadow of the Glen, 
some years ago, I got more aid than any learn¬ 
ing could have given me from a chink in the 
floor of the old Wicklow house where I was 
staying, that let me hear what was being said by 
the servant girls in the kitchen. 

That was what Synge left the Bibliothbque 
Nationale for—to acquire a dramatic lan- 
gtiage by eavesdropping. He generalised his 
practice into a theory of when great drama 
is and isn’t possible. What it needs is a 
country “where the imagination of the people, 
and the language they use, is rich and living”; 
and Synge is sure that in Elizabethan England 
“striking and beautiful phrases were as ready 
to the story-teller’s or the playwright’s hand 
as the rich cloaks and dresses of his time.” 
We all like social theories of literature, and 
this one is as attractive as any; that it LS the 
rich texture of slang in Elizabethan England 
and in Synge’s Ireland that made true drama¬ 
tic language possible—perhaps inevitable. If 
we think of the language of Racine and its 
total lack of contact with popular idiom, we 
can see why the decision to leave Paris was 
so important for Synge, and made him a writer 
—a writer in the line of Shakespeare and 
Jonson, those wonderful pillagers of the spoken 
language. 

*. 

Of course like all such theoribs, it turns 
out, when we push it, not to be saying very 
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much. Suppose we take an age that produced 
no great drama, or nothing but the literary 
drama of a Racine: can we know why? 
Because no genius happened to survive infant 
mortality? Because literary theory drove the 
dramatists to look elsewhere for their lan¬ 
guage? Or because—as Synge would have it— 
popular speech wasn’t rich enough? The hypo¬ 
thesis is gorgeously untestable. But after all it 
isn’t a sociologist’s theory, but a dramatist’s; 
what matters is not its verification but its use, 
and it was clearly of great use to Synge to 
believe that he was writing these almost 
anonymous plays. 

And wa& he? If we turn to the 
plays, and ask if this is what they seem like, 
the best example is certainly Riders to the 
Sea. Many have remarked how powerfully 
impersonal this play is. It is common to com¬ 
pare it to Greek tragedy, but there are few 
Greek tragedies where the protagonists arc so 
totally passive as here. An old woman ha.s lost 
her husband and hve of her sons through 
drowning: in the course of the play they learn 
that the body of the fifth has been found, and 
the sixth and last is drowned too. The women 
keen, and accept their fate: “No man at all 
can be living for ever, and we must be satis¬ 
fied.’’ The Greek tragic protagonist may be 
the victim of the Gods but the whole pro¬ 
cess is worked out through his character and 
what he is forced into doing; whereas old 
Maurya simply had her suffering imposed on 
her. There aren’t even any gods in Synge’s 
play, only the sea: it is merely the restlessness 
of critics that finds in it references to Poseidon 
or the death of Hippolytus. Synge set out to 
chronicle a suffering so elemental that its 
touches of Christianity are cursory and its 
paganism rudimentary. Ail it has are simple 
superstitions, basic emotions, and the dignity 
of its language on which rests the moving dig¬ 
nity of the drama. 

•The Shadow of the Glen, Synge's other one- 
act play, is based on a tale he heard on Aran 
of how a man pretended to be dead in order 
to trap his adulterous wife. It is told with 
marvellous bluntness in his book. The Aran 
Islands, the bluntness of the storyteller whose 
interest lies in the mere fact of the situation, 
and who gets his effect by not probing the 
characters’ motives. In the play, Synge probes. 
The wife, Nora Burke, is restless and imagina¬ 
tive, despising her husband and (as the action 
proceeds) her lover: she has become so 
central that J. B. Yeats saw it all as “a very 
effective attack on loveless marriages.” Synge 
was not attacking anything: he never attacked. 
But he was concerned to show the fedings of 
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the “bad wife”, and he added a new dimension 
to the tale by giving it an ending. The tramp 
who has come in for shelter and seen the 
whole adventure invites Nora to go off with 
him at the end, and she does, for her husband 
has thrown her out and the tramp has "a fine 
bit of talk”—leaving hasband and lover to 
their sip of whisky and the pleasures of a 
quiet life. 

That fine bit of talk, about “the herons 
crying out over the black lakes . . . and the 
larks and the big thrushes when the days are 
warm”, appears in almost every play of 
Synge’s. It is a dream of idyllic love, of 
waking together in the woods, and it has a 
central place in his imagination. It is as if the 
move from Paris to Ireland brought emotional 
regression and, through that, artistic enrich¬ 
ment. His dreams had been the corrupt sophis¬ 
ticated dreams of the French Decadents, now 
they were the simple idyll of young love, and 
it was out of this he could make art. As we 
look through the five plays that followed 
Riders to the Sea. we can .see him experiment¬ 
ing with various ways of handling the idyll, of 
distancing it, and giving it a place in a complex 
dramatic whole. In The Tinker's Wedding he 
uses farce. The simple uproarious story tells 
how the tinker’s woman. Surah Casey, takes 
it into her head to get married, to the astonish¬ 
ment of her man and the amazed scorn of his 
mother, Mary Byrne, a terrible old woman 
who pawns everything for drink, a huge 
comic figure in the line of Falstaff and Ben 
Jonson’s Ursula. Synge makes her into the 
mouthpiece of the idyll. It is she who tells us, 
after she has tied the priest into a sack, that 
tinkers have no need of “the likes of him” to 
help them to a wild freedom in which mar¬ 
riage is an irrelevance. 

In The Well of the Saints (how I would love 
to see this gem produced) he once again 
showed the lure of freedom from convention, 
linking it this time with blindness. The story is 
pure folk-tale: a blind old beggar couple 
have their sight restored by a passing saint, 
find they were better off blind, lose their sight 
again, and refuse the chance of a second cure. 
Blindness, it turns out, is a way of keeping 
the imagination free. Only when secure in 
their blindness (“for the seeing is a queer lot, 
and you’d never know the thing they'd do”) 
can they really enjoy the sun and the sweet¬ 
ness in the air, secure from jealousies, quar¬ 
rels and their own meannesses. 

Deirdre of the Sorrows, which Synge was 
still working on when he died, is more con¬ 
ventionally romantic than the other plays. It 
exploits the obviously poetic qualities of Irish 


speech with less counterbalancing irony: the 
effect of hearing blind old Martin Doul rejoic¬ 
ing that he can sit with his old hag of a wife 
and bear “the birds and bees humming in 
every weed of the ditch” is clearly different 
from (and in one sense more complex than) 
hearing the same eloquence from Deirdre and 
Naisi, the great romantic lovers of Irish 
mythology, Deirdre is streaked with colloquial¬ 
isms that add to its power without ever quite 
destroying the romantic atmosphere; and what 
is perhaps its most original touch is pure 
romance. When he has to ofl^r a reason for 
Deirdre’s decision to leave the idyllic life with 
Naisi and return to what she almost knows is 
a trap, he rejects all the various explanations 
the sources offered, and attributes it simply 
to the lovers’ fear that they may grow tired 
of each other. This seems a clear trace of 
Synge’s own obsession with the fading of the 
idyllic dream; and as drama it is one of those 
psychological implausibilities that ring truer 
than a well-wrought plot. Deirdre is a fine 
play, if in the end less adult than the others. 

A.S WE PUT TFtESE PI,AY.S TOGETHER and ask 

what they have in common, we can see that 
Synge was not nearly such an objective writer 
as he sometimes claimed. The Abbey produc¬ 
tions were meticulously accurate, and a bro¬ 
chure put out by the company, which des¬ 
cribed them as “Folk Plays”, claimed “foras¬ 
much as these plays are portions of Irish life, 
so are they put upon the stage with a care 
and accuracy of detail that has hardly been 
attempted before.” This is half the truth, but 
accuracy alone does not make for great 
drama; and notes like this conceal the per¬ 
sonal involvement that informs Synge’s work. 
The paradox of this work is that his highly 
distinctive language, which might seem the 
badge of personality, is the most impersonal 
element; even if, as some claim, it is further 
from Irish speech than he admitted, the trans¬ 
formations he made are still those of con¬ 
scious art, not the result of obsessions. The 
obsessions appear in the themes. 

And especially in the theme which I have 
labelled the idyllic. The romance of opting 
out of respectable society is now, of course, a 
highly topical theme; and in one of his essays 
Synge makes it explicit in a passage which 
Robin Skelton compares with the hippies: 

The slave and beggar are wiser than the man 
who works for recompense, for all our moments 
are divine and above all price though their 
sacrifice is paid with a measure of fine gold. 
Every industrious worker has sold his birdi- 
right for a mess of pottage, perhaps served 
him in chalices of gold. 
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Hippy? The traditional lan^ge—^biblical and 
(interestingly) uncolloquial—^is not that of the 
modern young; but perhaps this makes the 
similarity of theme all the more noteworthy. 
Synge would make an interesting addition 
to the varied Pantheon of Hippiedom. 

Or would he? It is a commonplace that 
the finest literature cannot be reduced to its 
themes; and his excellence as a dramatist does 
not consist in his adherence to the view that, 
as he puts it, “man is naturally a nomad”, but 
to the complexity and resonance with which 
he handles it. This is true of all the plays 
mentioned; and above all it is true of his 
masterpiece, •The Playboy of the Western 
World. Perhaps alone of his plays, it has a 
real, complex plot, of great psychological 
interest; and it shows with insight how the 
ordinary life of a small Mayo village is trans¬ 
figured by a lie that gives scope to the imagina¬ 
tion. Christy Mahon, the young lad on the 
run from the “polls” because be has killed his 
father, becomes the idol of the village, and 
wins everything at the local sports. We sec a 
double transformation: the admiration Christy 
gets turns him from a trembling coward into 
a hero, with two fine women fighting for him; 
and the blarney he then develops lights up the 
life of the barmaid who falls in love with him. 
It is Irish kitchen comedy touched by the 
magic of its language, and best played in a 
drab setting so that the fancy speeches can 
stand out in all their ridiculous splendour. For 
the more extravagant, even absurd, Christy’s 
swaggering grows, the more splendid his 
language. Synge himself was well aware of 
this ambivalence, and the best comment on 
the play is his own; “although parts of it are, 
or are meant to be, extravagant comedy, still 
a great deal more that is behind it, is perfectly 
serious when looked at in a certain light.” 
He goes on to say that this is true of much 
comedy, citing Shylock and Alceste—“no one 
is quite sure today if they should be played 
seriously or not.” We could add Don Quixote, 
or Falstaff, or Epicure Mammon, the great 
gallery of ambivalent comic heroes to which 
Christy Mahon belongs. 

Right at the end of his life Synge prepared 
his handful of poems and translations for 
publication. He is really a better and more 
important poet than his tiny output would 
suggest (especially if we accept Mr Skelton’s 
interesting suggestion that his influence was 
decisive in turning Yeats from faeryland to 
the tough modernism that begins to appear in 
The Green Helmet). As well as a few superb 
lyrics, the volume included a Preface one page 
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lon^-^ne of those superb obiter scripta that 
a creative writer can sometimes bring to the 
surface from a lifetime of meditating on his 
art. (Though much longer, Arthur Miller’s 
Introduction to his Collected Plays seems to 
me another: the brilliant reflections of a man 
who usually keeps his thoughts to himself.) 
Synge’s Preface shows the same concern as his 
plays, to combine lyricism and reality by 
drawing on the real language of men when 
that language is rich enough, and so to pro¬ 
duce a verse that will be “read by strong men, 
and thieves, and deacons, not by little cliques 
only.” 

In these days poetry is usually a flower of evil 
or good; but it is the timber of poetry that 
wears most surely, and there is no timber that 
has not strong roots among the clay and worms. 

Synge the minor poet dismissing Baudelaire 
the great poet. It seems to me one of the para¬ 
doxes of criticism that we should be able to 
remember which poet is which, while at the 
same time feeling that his attack is perfectly 
just. 

All this began a hundred years ago; like 
Proust and the Paris Commune, Synge had his 
centenary in 1971, What has it produced? 
More homage than discussion, on the whole. 
Trinity College, Dublin, arranged an exhibi¬ 
tion ci hLs manuscripts for tourists to glance 
at on their way to the Book of Kells (manu¬ 
scripts is not quite the word, since Synge 
always med a typewriter, which makes the 
exhibits more legible, even if it robs them of 
atmosphere). The Dolmen Press has published 
the catalogue of this exhibition,* as well as 
two sumptuous slender volumes, one of his 
translations from Petrarch,* the other of his 
photographs.* The translations—^from melo¬ 
dious Italian verse to a rhythmic prose like 
that of Deirdre —are yet another bridge 
between the world Synge left and the world 
be went to. You can get them in six pages of 
the Everyman edition, but those who like flne 
books will, if they buy this edition, get flve 

* The Synge Manuscripts in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin: a Catalogue. Dolmen 
Press, SOp. 

*Some Sonnets front ''Laura in Death”, after 
Petrarch. By J. M. Synoe. Dolmen Press, £3. 

*My Wallet of Photographs. By J. M, Synge. 
Dolmen Press, £S. 

*The Writings of J. M. Synge. By Robin 
Skelton. Thames and Hudson, £2.25. 

‘ /. M. Synge and his World. By Robin 
Skelton. Thames and Hudson, £1.75. 

* Remembering Synge, By Robin Skelton. 
Dolmen Press, 50p. 


extra sonnets for their money, the Italian 
originals, medidlion portraits of the two poets, 
and a fine bit of printing. It is hard to 
imagine, however, who is going to pay £5 for 
the mild documentary interest of Synge's 
photographs, even though the volume contains 
one superb picture (of his elderly cousin, Mary 
Synge) and a photograph of Synge’s camera 
(to put next to that of his typewriter in the 
Trinity catalogue). 


R obin skelton has had a real 
bonanza, contributing three books to the 
centenary—a critical study,* a popular illustra¬ 
ted biography,* and a poem.* (Ought there not 
to be a rule, limiting each critic to one book 
per author?) The biography is for those who 
know little about Synge, and is well-written, 
with well-chosen quotations, though it too 
makes its contribution to the wallet of unwan¬ 
ted photographs (J. M. Synge aged one was 
perhaps inevitable; but we might have been 
spared Synge’s student cards, the bill for his 
violin lessons, and yet another picture of that 
typewriter). The poem is not Robin Skelton at 
his best, as acts of homage by poet-scholars 
so seldom are: the combination of conscien¬ 
tiousness and speculation is too awkward. 
The critical book is full of good sense, but 
too thorough and too inward-looking ever to 
take lire: its careful awarding of praise and 
blame for Synge’s textual revisions seems to 
underline the provinciality of a dramatist who 
could, after all, be set in a European context 
(The Well of the Saints his Iceman Cometh, 
the unpublished, fascinating Luasnad, Cap and 
Laine his Endgame) —the European context 
he rejoined by apparently deserting it. 

Since Synge’s decision to be Irish was the 
turning point of his life, we might conclude 
with some remarks on his relationship with 
Irish nationalism. Mr Skelton’s biography 
suggests such reflections, and anyway they 
seem appropriate to a centenary, a good occa¬ 
sion to relate a writer to the world that was 
changing around him. These relations, in 
Synge’s case, were always uneasy and some¬ 
times disastrous. Everyone knows about the 
riots when the Abbey Theatre produced The 
Playboy: the pious and the nationalistic were 
always accusing him of insulting the church, 
or Irish womanhood. The Tinkefs Wedding 
was not produced in Dublin in his lifetime for 
fear it would give oflence (I produced it with 
students in Belfast in 1953, and we never 
found out whether that was file first produc¬ 
tion in Ireland). * 

Nationalist movements throw up fine 
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writers, of that there is no doubt: the mar> movement is usually to hang shackles on 
vellous literature of early 20th>century Ire- your imagination. And In these days, when 
land is unimaginable without Iri^ Nationalism. we are told on all sides that true art is revo- 
They duow ^em up, but then they try and iudonary and subversive and the enemy of 

knock them down: for to ask of any writer that authority, it should give us pause to remem- 

he must first and foremost be an Aryan, an ber that the police were called to the Ab^ 

Irishman, or a Black, is to tell him not to be a Theatre to give a great dramatist a hearing 

writer. To identify yourself with a popular against the y^ of popular frenzy. 


King Offa Alive and Dead 


Ten Poets—By 

W ITH THE PUBLICATION of Winter 
Trees} Sylvia Plath’s books come to an 
end. Faber announce that there will be a 
Collected Poems in 1973, which will also 
include poems so far uncollected—one example 
I know of is “Amnesiac”, published in the 
New Yorker in 1963, and there are indications 
from other quarters of poems as yet un¬ 
collected or unpublished.* 

What Sylvia Plath’s readers must now mar¬ 
vel at is the sheer quantity of the work she 
produced before her deiith at the age of thirty 
—and work, n^reover, which is remarkably 
consistent in quality. Winter Trees, the new 
volume, includes “Three Women”, a “Poem 
for Three Voices” which contains such drama¬ 
tically moving lines as these, near the end of 
the poem: 

Hot noon in the meadows. The buttercups 
Swelter and melt, and the lovers 
Pass by, pass by. 

They are black and flat as shadows. 

It is so beautiful to have no attachments! 

/ am solitary as grass. What is it / miss? 

Shalt I ever find it, whatever it is? • 

The swans are gone. Still the river 
'Remembers how white they were. 

It strives after them with its lights. 

It finds their shapes in a cloud, 
what is that bird that cries 
With such sorrow in its voice? 

I am young as ever, it says. What is it I miss? 

Ted Hughes suggests in a note that “Three 
Women” can be seen “as a bridge between 

* Winter Trees. By Sylvia Plath. Faber, £1. 

*The Rainbow Press inform us that in 1972 
they wilt be publishing the remaining later poems 
findiuding “Amnesiae’') in a limited edition, prior 
to their inclusion in the Collected Poems. 

^Discoveries of Bones and Stones. By Geof¬ 
frey Grioson. Macmillan, £1.50. 


Douglas Dunn 

The Colossus and Ariel, both in the change of 
style from the first half to the last and in that 
it was written to be read aloud.” Presumably 
written in 1961-1962, “Three Women” is earlier 
than the other poems in the book, which were 
written in the last nine months of her life, and 
were part of “the batch from which the Ariel 
poems were more or less arbitrarily chosen.” 

The tone of the poems is genei^y strident, 
accusatory, and violent: 

The womb 

Rattles its pod .... (“Childless Woman") 

A squeal of brakes. 

Or is it a birth cry? (“Stopped Dead") 

Viciousness in the kitchen! 

The potatoes hiss. ("Lesbof') 

The tenderness of her despair is expressed in 
“Child” or “By Candlelight”; elsewhere, the 
mood is that unique, peculiarly savage elegiac 
exclamation, questioning, triumphantly inven¬ 
tive, and yet, though the mood embodies an 
almost staggering sense of hurt or grievance, 
the exact specification of why that should be 
is never yielded. It is the mood—collectively, 
of all the poems—^that is so impressive; this 
generalisaition of experience deflects the 
reader from the autobiographical data behind 
the poems, the reasons why they were written. 
Life is absorbed into Art, yet remains active in 
the poOTis, raw and enigmatical. 

Geoffrey Grioson’s late flowering* (to put 
it Georgianly) is one of the most pleasing 
things in contemporary poetry. His imagery is 
bright, his rhythms marked, ^e poems enhan¬ 
ced by his ccmtact with nature; there are also 
devastatingly satirical pieces. An overtly 
elegiac or nostalgic tone dominates his new 
collection; but it is the unsentimental back- 
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ward glancing and recollection of a poet aware 
of the dangers involved. 

Origson’s is a poetry of the precise moment, 
the “feeling” caught in a web ^ images drawn 
from the physical surroundings of the poet at 
the time, even at the time of writing. It is a 
poetry of aptness, the right rhythm, the right 
word—the poet’s age, the season, his state of 
mind, a preoccupation: his art is to bring them 
all together in a state of rest, a formal and 
expressive coexistence. It comes as no surprise 
to see him write in an introductory note: “I 
think the best poems are immediacy, in the 
tinted amber of their medium—a matter of 
trope, rhythm, vision, surprise, illumination, 
darkening, release, rest, assurance.” 

There is a dilemma in Grigson’s poetry 
which he recognises as current among other 
contemporary artists as wdl. He specifies it as 
a “temptation to looseness”, the wish to 
indulge in vigour of manner, resulting in a 
sacrifice of accuracy or truth of perception, 
and he sees this as an unacceptable way out 
of present diflicultfes. In “Perhaps So”, he 
peevishly dismisses: “Too much is remembered 
. . “It is time for less to be printed . . 
and, in a witty stanza: 

Too much is told. Banish polymath Steiners 
And seventy-seven other British Shiners, 
Naturalists, archaeologists, publishers 
Of publications in parts, 

Norman Mailer 

And all long-winded farts . . . 

All this seems to indicate that Mr Grigson 
wants to get back to a gay, spontaneous, 
Dionysian kind of life, in which more is 
spent, as he says, facetiously, “on sherbet, and 
on the quick/Transience of Roman candles 
and rockets.” This anti-'intelleotual trend in the 
poem is either a deliberate con, or confusion. 
The Steiners, Shiners and long-winded farts are 
banished 

To an artificial, not too get-at-able 
Or loo satellite isle. 

At least for a while. 

Beyond the blind side of the Moon, 

And for our health and your Muses' health. 

O strictest Apollo, may it be soon. 

It is surprising enough that the austere, not to 
say cantankeroiK, and sometimes pompous, 
Grigson should indulge in such whimsical 
speculation; but the turn of the poem to a 
final invocation of Apollo is, ^ven the dis¬ 
missal of “culture” in the earlier stanzas, even 
more surprising. Apollo would blush at the 

* Selected Poems. By Norman MacCaio. Chatto, 
£1.50. 


eccentric wiggle of his disciple’s metrics in “It 
So Occurred”, or “Haircut of Him.” 

Yet Grigson’s is clearly an art of discem- 
m^t, which is die art of strict Apollo. In the 
poem to Auden: 

if / could 

/ would now wholly, without 
Afterthoughts, or those thoughts 
You write of (but alone 
In the margin) which come when 
We elderly wake in the night. 

Say, by your rhythm, 

I am glad to be living. * 

What is grace all the same 
Which I, but less strongly. 

Discern, you proclaim. ^ 

That is the difference between Apcrflo and 
Dionysus: discernment and proclamation. Mr 
Grigson acknowledges what he has not got; 
but what he does have he uses splendidly. 


I T COMES AS A MILD SHOCK to realise 
that Norman MacCaig is not much younger 
than Auden. In 1930 MacCaig would have 
been twenty. What happened to the poems of 
his twenties, in that era when talents grew so 
quickly? His new Selected Poems* (and how 
welcome this book is) starts with Riding 
Lights, the volume published in 1955. Before 
that, MacCaig contributed to The New 
Apocalypse and The White Horseman —that 
fact in itself indicates the kind of poems he 
wrote then—^and there were two volumes 
after that. Far Cry (1943) and The Inward Eye 
(1946). His rejection of the lavish verbalism of 
the ’forties was complete; in his nine years’ 
silence his writing matured into the daborated 
observation, wit and mental dexterity for which 
he is now known, a development parallelling 
the trend in English poetry as represented by 
The Movement. Yet MacCaig remained some¬ 
thing of an exotic, even if a peculiarly Scottish 
one; as an epistemologist in the Highlands^ (a 
characteristic setting) he sometimes appears* as 
a Harry Lauder among the philosophers. His 
powers of observation free the writing from 
the limitations that metaphysicising usually 
impose, although it is wrong to hang on to 
the sensuous visual quality of his word-pictures 
as if nothing else happened in his poems. 
However, it is the sameness of method that 
can be criticised. MacCaig is a “noticing 
mind”, aiul from what he observes he tries 
to make generalisations that expand to as 
wide an inclusiveness as possible. The classic 
illustration is perhaps the poem “Half-built 
Boat in a Hayficld.*' Here the terms of 
the description, and the nature of the activity 
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described, enlarge die poem into a statemoit 
on the processes of creation, without any sacri¬ 
fice of poetic feeling or mystery. 

A cradle, at a distance, of a kind: 

Or, making midget its neat pastoral scene, 

A carcass rotted and its bones picked clean. 

Rye-grass was silk and sea, whose rippling was 
Too suave to rock it. Soiid in the sun. 

Its stiff ribs ached for voyages not begun. 

The gathering word was not completed yet. 

The litter of its own genesis lay around. 

Sunk in the bearded sea, or on the ground. 

As though evolving brilliances could show 
In their first^ utterances what would end as one 
Continuous proclamation of a sun. 

Only when these clawed limbers could enclose 
Their own completing darkness would they be 
Phoenixed from it and phoenixed into She. 

And fit then as such noticing reveals. 

To split her first wave open and explore 
The many ways that all lead to one shore. 

Religious suggestions, images of birth and 
death drawn out of die appearance of the 
boat, the grass transformed into sea; it does 
seem politely absurd to elaborate so much— 
and suggest much more—from commonplace 
observation. Yet it works. MacCaig’s “notic¬ 
ing mind”, as well jis “eye”, enables him to 
make these startling leaps without the process 
seeming forced. 

In his later poems MacCaig has adopted 
free verse, but not, I think, with any great 
success. More successful are the formal poems 
in his collection A Man in My Position, poems 
such as “Structures”, or “Green Stain”, but 
especially that perfect short poem “So Many 
Summers”, which is less concerned to say the 
teasingly difficult thing, or make surprising 
leaps, or coax out conceits. Above all, per¬ 
sonal experience is involved to a greater extent 
than is generally the case. 


V ERNON scannell’s Selected Poems^ 
is also welcome, although, viewed in quan¬ 
tity, his poems reveal the monotony of rhythm 
common in post-modernist poets upholding 
nineteenth-century metrics. Effortful blank 
verse, quatrains, moralised narratives and 
monologues occasiimally rhymed—Mr Scan- 
nell has a wide enough range to sustain 
interest in a volume of this length; although 
his subjects are limited to variations on mar¬ 
riage and war, both are large enough to be 
going on with. But his cadences are deaden- 

* Selected Poems. By Vernon Scanneix. Allison 
& Busby, £1.25. 
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H. L. Mencken: 
fconoclast from Baltimore 

Douglas C. Stenerson 

With this book, Douglas Stenerson has fashioned 
a study worthy of Its subject; incislvo, whty, 
scholarly, engrossing—an intensive analysis of 
Mencken's temperament, his famed prejudices and 
his career in journalism. He traces the evolution of 
Mencken's talents as artist and iconoclast the 
origins and development of his ideas and of 'the 
coruscating and forceful style' which became 
his trademark. 

£3-60 


The Schlemiel as Modern Hero 

Ruth R. Wisse 

Ruth Wisse traces the way in which the theme of 
the schiemiel in Jewish literature has migrated 
from culture to culture, focusing on the 
delineation of his adventures in the works of 
Nachman, Sforim and Aleichem, then in the 
writings of such Jewish American authors as 
Isaac Rosenfeld, Bruce Jay Friedman and, 
particularly, Saul Bellow. In Mrs. Wisse's study, 
the histo^ of the schlemiel becomes a history of 
the Jew in modern times. 

£2-60 


Contexts of Canadian Criticism 

Edited and with an introduction by 
Eli Mandel 

The essays in this volume, some of which are 
appearing in print for the first time, offer a fresh 
study of the theoretical, social and cultural 
contexts in which Canadian literary criticism has 
developed. The book as a whole reflects the 
diverse tensions in the national life which have 
produced widely differing groups of poets, 
fiction writers and critics rather than a 
characteristic national literature. 

£5-30 paper, £1-60 
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io^y iambic, and die main interest is supplied 
by etory4elling. There are some good local 
effects: 

The evening brings 

A smoky sadness to the mortgaged lawns, 

which, despite its derivation from Eliot of the 
Preludes, goes some way towairds compensa¬ 
ting for the tiredness of rhyme and language 
in a poem like “Silver Wedding”, with phrases 
like “A black wind grieves”, and “Youth’s 
ebullient song.” 

War is a recurrent obsesskm, cropping up 
in metaphore in poems about something eke. 
Scannell has a claim to be considered among 
the best of the British Second World War 
poets. He had direct experience of the fighting, 
and although this is a substantial presence in 
Selected Poems, it is only because the two 
poems drawing from this experience are his 
best. The real thing comes acro.ss unmis¬ 
takably in “Walking Wounded”, where the 
plight of the unspectacularly hurt is ominously 
dramatised. 

They were not magnified by noble wounds. 
There was no splendour in that company. 

And yet, remembering after eighteen years. 

In the heart's throat a sour sadness stirs; 
Imagination pauses and returns 
To see them walking still, but multiplied 
In thousands now. And when heroic corpses 
Turn slowly in their decorated sleep 
And every ambulance has disappeared 
The walking wounded still trudge down that 
lane. 

And when recalled they must bear arms again. 

In MERCIAN HYMNS,* Geoffrey Hill shifts 
his icons of past and present through a timeless 
England—in particular, the Midlands—^the 
landscape of which is beautifully described. 

Heathland, new-made watermeadow. Charlock, 
rrutrsh-marigold. Crepitant oak forest where the 
boar furrowed black mould, hts snout intimate 
with worms and leaves. 

In a paragraph that precedes his long list of 
annotations, HiU suggests that the central 
character of the thirty “Hymns”—Offa— 
“might perhaps most usefully be regarded as 
the presiding genius of the West Midlands.” 
This single figure is used as the prop around 
which to accumulate the sequence and also 
unify it, much in the manner of Ted Hu^es* 
Crow, althou^ it goes without saying that 
Hill’s language is altogether more lapidary, and 
the emotional temper a great deal less hot. 

*Merxdan Hymns. By Oboffbey Hull. Andid 
Deutsch, £1. 


Offa was the greatest of all the Anfi^o-Saxon 
kings with the obvious exception of Alfred. 
As Che timeless “presiding genius” he is at 
once “King of the perennial holly-groves, the 
rivMJ sandstone" and “overlord of the M5”, 
as well as his historical sdf, “the friend of 
Charlemagne.” Hill postulates a mysterious 
antithesis between the mundane realities of 
contemporary England and “the elves’ wrgild, 
the true governance of England, the gaunt 
warrior-gospel armoured in ^ngraved stone.” 
To those who cannot take thw seriously, Mer¬ 
cian Hymns will seem a mkh-mash of Dark 
Age Mercia and the contemporary Midlands; 
history transposed to the present, expressing an 
elevated notion of “continuities’’ or “the past 
in the present.” Hill says, “The indication of 
such a timespan will, I trust, explain and to 
some extent justify a number of anachronisms,” 
which seems to be a mandarin joke; as, for 
example, in Hymn XXVII, ‘The Death of 
Offa”: 

“Now when King Offa was alive and dead,” 
they were all there, the funereal gleeman: 
papal legate and rural dean; Merovingian car- 
dealers, Welsh mercenaries: a shuffle of house- 
carls. 

Spot the anadironism. There k a note to 
explain the ritual phrase with which that Hymn 
opens. In fact, there are many scrupulous 
(sometimes pedantic) notes to prove to us Mr 
Hill is well read in English history. 

These poems are a scholarly confrontation 
with the mysteries of time and England, rooted 
in firm qudities of observation, polished state¬ 
ments, a bookish lyricism which, while capable 
of affecting the reader’s feelings, is more likely 
to appeal to the intellect. However, Acre is 
real sensed experience, and evidence of Hill’s 
temperament in 

Gran lit the gas, his dice whirred in the ludo- 
cup, he entered into the last dream of Offa the 
King. 

Impressively written, poetically learned, cleanly 
observed when it deak wiA realities, and 
beautifully imagined when it does not. What 
else can one say? The qualification—that Ae 
book’s conception of history k suspect—might 
not be important; the Hymns can arguably 
stand as an hnagAative work, as if Acre had 
never been a real Offa. Or, if Ae book does 
“argue” a conception of hktory, and if its 
argument faik to pereuade, what of Ac poetry, 
Ae hardness of language, the splendiAy evoca¬ 
tive descriptions? 

Tumult recedes as thdtigh Into the long rain. 
Groves of legendary holly; sllverdark the 
ridged gleam. 
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But what reaUy i^oves the quality of Mr 
Hill's writiug is that the prose movement of 
the Hymns does carry the Wden of their own 
artfulness, puns, niceties of etymology; and if 
they often seem like arcana "written in stone" 
and discovered under the "barbaric ivy”, then 
at least we know they’ll be there tomorrow 
when we try again to understand the many 
ironies which the Hymns imply—and Mr 
Hill’s methods obscure. 

A nglo-Saxon ISM is Harold Massing- 
ham’s fixation as well There has been 
a remarkable Anglo-Saxon revival in twentieth- 
century English poetry—^Auden, Ted Hughes, 
Massingham, and there is something of 
it in Sylvia Plath. It seems like the 
En^ish version of furor Celticus. Mr Mas- 
singham’s new book Frost-Gods’’ contains three 
more or less direct translations from Old 
English and thirteen translated “Riddles”. A 
tendency to the explosive, snarling and firmly 
wrought utterance of Old English poetry is 
qui te marked in his own original verse: 

An air-berg‘s exploded! 

Airs 

Frost-flak over these collieries, this stubbled 
corn. 

Exclamatory, guttural music may be accept¬ 
able as a traditional alternative to the more 
civilised sounds of iambic numbers. What is 
sometimes reprehensible about it is the “more- 
masculine-than^ou” attitude of the language, 
the husky vowds and battle-weary allkeration. 
It’s a typical he-man Northern attitude—shout¬ 
ing (Massingham et al.) when he is not swear¬ 
ing or being perfectly frank and honest (Tony 
Harrison). 

Philological in-fighting, word-vigour—as the 
blurb calls it: Mr Massingham has an un¬ 
doubtedly energetic approach to writing. In 
“Wintu' in Wendeydate”, he even sees his 
historical roots enacted in the weather: 

Winter starts—with viking-skirmishes. 

Rapid scoutings of squally north-east ralrt. 

Marauds through Middle Wensleydale.... 

When he takes off his cham-mail and comes 
back to the twentieth century, Massingham 
can write effective documentary set-pieces, 
as in "In a Restaurant”, a poem about down- 
and-outs. 

This is the personnel of poverty. 

With lots in common 

Like mutterlngs, anaemic banana-flesh, stained 
rtdncoats — 

'Frost-Gods. By Harold MassinohaM. Mac¬ 
millan, £1.50. 


Phoenix Living Poets 

James Aitchinson 
Sounds Before Sleep 

The poems in this first collection 
celebrate the ordinariness of lifo, in the 
belief that the everyday is not far 
removed from the msofcal. 

£106 

Irene Fekete 
Time Elsewhere 

In this first collection Irene Fekate’s 
imagination ranges widely in time, and 
reveal her talent for expressing universal 
themes in elegant and melodious 
language. 

£106 

Molly Holden 
Air and Chill Earth 

In Mrs Holden's new book of verse her 
empathy in the poems about nature is 
indeed remarkable, producing work 
which contains beautiful seriousness 
and sobriety. 

£1-25 

Jon Manchip White 
The Mountain Lion 

This new collection of poems is relaxed, 
discursive, and eloquent. Mr Manchip 
White writes of places from the Malvems 
to Mexico, and of people he imagines 
in dramatic situations. 

£105 

Roy McFadden 
The Garryowen 

The Irish scene, the writer's forbears and 
children, and his own childhood in 
troubled Belfast predominate these 
varied and vigorous poems. 

£1-05 
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SeRtlment (bwn from description is not the 
only movement of the poem; he enlarges the 
theme with a direct moral: 

Elsewhere also 

I've seen such mlrror~phobia: 

Among the pretences of FellowTravelling, 

Something between shoulder-rubbing and cold- 
shouldering 

States of mind, where quick, 

Suspicious snacks are to be had. 

They are such dreary restaurants as this one. 

I omy be just singulariy unsuited for the heroic 
life, but I prefer this to charging into battle. 

Viking History and language are also in¬ 
voked by George Mackay Brown. An Orcadian 
poet, by reasons of history and geography, is 
closer to Norse culture than a Yorkshireman to 
Saxon. Such nostalgia seems more like evi¬ 
dence of sentimentality or disaffection than of 
a valid cultural antithesis. Brown is more con¬ 
cerned with narrative than re-enacting history 
in the forms of his language; when he does try, 
however, he out-Skalds Massingham. "At once 
the blind tongue blossomed with bodings, bid¬ 
dings.” His best idiom is clear and sparse, as, 
for example, in his poem “Beachcomber”: 

Monday t found a boot — 

Rust and salt leather. 

I gave it back to the sea, to dance in. 

Tuesday a spar of timber worth thirty bob. 

Next winter 

It will be a chair, a coffin, a bed. 

Wednesday a half can of Swedish spirits. 

I tilted my head. 

The shore was cold with mermaids and 
angels.... 

Sunday, for fear of the elders. 

I sit on my bum. 

Whafs heaven? A sea chest with a thousand 
gold coins. 

“Beachcomber” is from Brown’s Fishermen 
with Ploughs,* a “poem cycle.” The book 
describes the founding of a community by a 
refugee tribe of Norse fisher people in the 
9th century, and the fortunes of their valley of 
Rackwick on the island of Hoy through time. 
Moods are progressively heroic, religious, ele¬ 
giac, apocalyptic and finally optimistic as 
people return to the valley after the “black 
Pentecostal fire” which has destroyed urban 
civilisation. As an expressive pattern, this is 
eloquent, but unsurprising, and also suspect. 

'Fishermen with Ploughs. By Ceoroe Mackay 
Brown. Chatto, 11.25. 

'Poems: New and Selected. By George Mackay 
Brown. Chatto, £1.25. 


Brown has surrendered to one of the most futile 
and sentimental of all modern commonplaces 
—that rural life is good, pure, suitable, and 
the ways of urban man bad, prompting “black 
Pentecostal fire”, presumably nuclear war, and 
Satanic evil—^“fhe black circle of Mephisto- 
pheles.” “Perhaps”, the poet argues, 

the quality of life grows poorer as Progress 
multiplies its gifts on a simple community. The 
dwellers in islands are drawn to the new altars. 
The valley is drained of its people. The Rack¬ 
wick croft ruins are strewn with syrup tins, 
medicine bottles, bicycle frames, tattered 
novels, rubber boots, portraits of Queen Vic¬ 
toria. 

When Brown says “new altars” he really means 
it; native Orcadian Christianity is for him un¬ 
sullied, and his emigrants to the mainland 
worship the false gods of materialism and a 
virulent and in the end destructive Evil. There 
is no arguing witii that kind of simplicity: you 
take it or leave it. 

Fortunately, Brown’s unacceptable premis¬ 
ses fail to mar the best of his poems, which 
are now available in Poems; New and Selec¬ 
ted.* “The Funeral of Ally Flett”, “Hamnavoe 
Market”, “Old Fisherman With Guitar”, “Kirk- 
yard”, can be isolated as good examples, in 
which narrative, subject, description, anecdote, 
idiom, jell to produce a hard, evocative kind 
of poem which celebrates Brown’s community 
more authentically than the medievalism of 
the style in which he writes of the past. 


O NE PATTERN of change in recent years 
which seems to me of great interest is 
the adoption of “deep image” writing—surreal 
in tendency, usually loosely narrative in struc¬ 
ture—^by poets previously associated witti 
traditional rhyming and scanning. Two 
examples are the American poets James Wright 
and Louis Simpson. Simpson is especially 
known in Britain; he has written notable v(ai 
poetry, a genre ^the British are obsessed with. 

Simpson’s rejection of his earlier, more con¬ 
ventional style seems to have been provoked 
by a necessity to confront larger and peculiarly 
American themes. He expresses an American 
Sadness—a lyrical and yet also profoundly cri¬ 
tical poetry of the “swept comer of the 
American consciousness” (as he describes the 
Sand Creek Massacre). 

There is something sad about property 
Where it ends, in California. 

Or, in file same poem: 

It is like night in St Petersburg. 

From the Bay a foghorn sounds. 
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and ships, wrapped in a mist, 
creep out with their heavy secrets 
to the war “that no one wants." 

Hw St Petersburg omile is siguifkant 
Adventures of the Letter /’• begins with a 
sequence of poems on “Volhynia Province” 
in the time of the Tsars. Simps<m tells us in a 
note that his mother was bom there. He him¬ 
self was bom in Jamaica, and also seems to 
have Scottish affiliations—he has written a 
book on James Hogg, and that demands 
patriotic fervour, or at least a sense of aca¬ 
demic duty. His status as an American mind on 
a tour of re-exile is therefore genuine—Russia, 
Jamaica. Scotiand, the America of the immi- 
grants and Indians. And as the title of the 
new oc^lection suggests, his dominant theme 
is identity—personal, spiritual and national. 
However, these arc the “adventures” of a rather 
careful “I”: his idiom is ponderous, everything 
yields to melancholy, his literal and surrealist 
narratives carefully measured out like sugar in 
a time of famine. It has to be admitted, 
however, that he is a master of that kind of 
statement, limited as it is. 

Light verse in the ’60s and 70s now takes 
the form of journalLstioally aligned surrealism 
to be chanted in a manner apparently derived 
from blues singers. Adrian Mitchell thus carries 
on the light-verse grotesqueries and political 
satires of Tom Hood. In his book. Ride the 
Nightmare,'^ there are Odes “To Enoch 
Powell”, and “On the Assassination of Presi¬ 
dent Johnson”, more or less directly in the 
Hood tradition. It would be a pleasure to 
endorse this whole-heartedly; but there is more 
to poetry than socialism, or being offended by 
social injustices, sexual repression, etc. 

Mr Mitchell operates in an ambience of 
black and white morality. “Feeling strongly 
about" (insert cause of choice) is the formula; 
usually the force of the feeling is such that 
qualificaCions or recognitions of complexity 
are completdy missed. Naturally this leads to 
senthneotality, on such a heroic scale that 
there is almost no dealing with it There is so 
much lack of experience, so much exalted 
integrity, lying around in Mr Mitchell’s work 
that it is beginning to stink. “Old Age 
Report” is a case in point: 

When a man’s too Hi or old to work 
We punish him. 

Half his income is taken away 

Or all of it vanishes and he gels pocket money. 

Adventures of the Letter I. By LouiS Simp¬ 
son. Oxford, £1. 

“ Ride the Nightmare, By Adrian Mitchell. 
Jonathan Cape, £1.75. 
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This chaiacteristic overstatement is so blatant 
it sounds like right-wing irony, while the 
inaocuracy of Mr Mkdiell’s complaint is added 
to by the sentimental stupidity of his solutions: 

So Mrs Wells has always longed to travel? 

Print her a season ticket to the universe. . . . 

Finally, he thinks there is a global aspirin 
which actually makes the world better: 

We could wipe away some of their worry. 

Some of their pain—what / mean 
Is so bloody simple: 

The old people are being robbed 
And punished and we ought 
To be letting them out of their cages 
Into green spaces of enchanting light. 

“Green spaces of enchanting light’7 Mr Mit¬ 
chell seems not to know how people live. He 
thinks they can be treated like pit ponies. 
That’s not socialism, or idealism; it’s dis¬ 
respect. 

An altoobthbr more serious proposition is 
Tom Pickard,** surely one of the most remark¬ 
able reputaticMis in poetry today. Consider, for 
example, the pristine excellence, the uninter- 

'* The Order of Chance. By Tom Pickard. Ful¬ 
crum Press, £1.40. 


n^jted clarity of, 

so sad 
to be 
so sad 

or the larger significance, the dieer intellec¬ 
tual reach of such lines as these: 

my fingers 
become butterflies 

strange words 
travel to my balls 

Or the terminal profundity of* 

and use my arse only 
for shitting and farting. 

One might suggest that this is too much load¬ 
ing every rift with ordure, were it not for the 
suspicion that Mr Pickard speaks through Ae 
same vent: 

gliding through space 
breath my only propulsion 

Or, as Robert Creeley said, “Sometimes 
men make sounds as birds do—^just to sing. 
That need is so clear a fact of Tom Pickard’s 
poetry men would do well to listen. They will 
not soon again have so lovely a man to inform 
them.” 


Amis, McCarthy, Naipaul 

New Novels—-By Derwent May 


I N HIS NOVELS, Kingsley Amis goes on 
worrying about the right way to behave 
much more open-mindedly than one might 
suppose from his public pronouncements. 
Girl. 20^ —his best book for some years—^is 
about a composer and conductor in his fifties, 
SKr Roy Vandervane, who decides to leave 
his second wife for a hard-boiled girl of seven¬ 
teen. And part of its strength is that even 
its most repellent characters— i.e., most of its 
characters-^ave some good lines, have some¬ 
thing of a case to make for themselves. 

The story is told by Sir Roy’s friend, 
Douglas Yandell, a free-lance music critic 
aged 33. Yandell is another in that unbroken 
line of narrators, or leading consciousnesses, 
who have been essential to the structure of 
all Amis’ novels, and have marred them at 
the same time. They have all had a roughly 
simfiar double function in the books. They 

* Girl, 20. By Kingsley Amis. Cape, £I JO. 


have provided a stream of sharp observa¬ 
tions, moral apophthegms, irascible jokes, in¬ 
sulting exaggerations and disgusted noises; 
meanwhile they have pursued gluttonous and 
messy sex-lives of their own, leading to a 
chastening end. In Amis’s last two novels, / 
Want It Now and The Green Man, they 
haven’t held their two aspects together at all 
well. Roniiie, the TV pundit in / Want It 
Now, was positively implausible on account of 
the speed with which gro»ness and decetKy 
alternated not only in his words but m his 
acts. With AlUngham, the pub landlord in 
The Green Man, the difficulty lay more in die 
alternations in the author’s tone: the reader 
got too bumpy a ride, as the invitation to 
chuckle sympathetically with Allingham gave 
way to the need to be outraged by him, and 
back again. Yandell is a better job than either 
of these, though not so good as Roger, the 
overweight publisher in One Fat Englishman, 
Amis’ best specimen of the type yet. 
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Yandell is fond of Roy, though he deplores 
and even despises many of his ways. The con¬ 
ductor is brimful of vitality. He has his own 
style of dealing with fads and fashions he 
dislikes: for instance, he dejrfores the fashion¬ 
able wearing of dark glasses, and on one 
occasion grabs an offender by the arm, and 
steers him across the road commiserating on 
his blindness, before the beshaded chap knows 
what has hit him. He has his own vocabulary 
of swear-words, or “fuckettes”, consisting of 
phrases that have annoyed him at different 
times, like “Skdwxrf of thought!”, “Christian 
gentleman!” and “Spiro Agnew!” Less to 
Yandell’s liking, he preaches left-wing ideas 
over the champagne in his St. James's club, 
and is prone to original means of propagating 
the faith, like putting aggressively pro- 
Apartheid stickers on his car windows in 
order to provoke healthy disturbances. (It 
results in the healthy slashing of his tyres.) 

But it is especially Roy’s attachment to his 
new girl-friend, Sylvia, that causes Yandell 
concern. This attachment blossoms forth into 
a general desire to make a hit with youth, 
and Roy writes a rubbishy piece of music 
with a vaguely pornographic title to perform 
at a pop concert—to which most of the young 
audience req>ond by drifting out. Above all, 
though, he intends to leave his wife and 
children for Sylvia. The family is already in a 
bad way, wi^ Penny, the daught^ in her 
twenties, heading for anomie, the student son 
hating his father so much that he sells a scur¬ 
rilous story about him to the press, artd the 
younger son growing uncontrollable through 
his father’s bored indulgence. But Yandell is 
forced to recognise that nothing will stop Roy 
—and that Roy’s earnest consultations with 
him take place merely to assuage Roy’s con¬ 
science with the thought that he didn’t take 
the step of marrying Sylvia lightly. 

Sylvia herself is quite ruthless. When Roy’s 
wife comes to see her and makes a histri<mic 
scene, Sylvia’s answer to the cry "What could 
any man of the remotest intelligence or taste 
or discrimination see in you?” is instantly to 
strip naked. It makes its point about truth, 
however cruelly. And when Yandell keeps 
wondering where they are going on a mystery 
evening out that Roy has planned, her jibe 
at him strikes home: “You’re half out of your 
mind worrying that you won’t be able to fit 
everything in together. You call that living? 
Just making sure today’s like yesterday and 


* Birds of America. By Maey McCarthy. 
Weidcafeld & NioolMn. £1.75. 
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last week and last year. You're all frozen 
up.” 

The conclusion is sombre, witih Roy and 
Sylvia unrelenting, and Penny—the tougheat- 
seeming of the family, but the wont afflicted— 
taking to heroin. In the end the interest 
circles back on to Yandell, who is left reflec¬ 
ting that for all his meddling and listening, the 
amount of help he has given to his friends 
is nil: while the thought fiiat be has adhered 
to his rule “about not stopping blokes doing 
what they wanted to” is ixoving a good deal 
less satisfying than it should. These facts seem 
related, as outcrops of his personality, to his 
attitude to his ill-dressed surburban girl-friend, 
Valerie. He has always acknowledged fflat 
sexual pleasure is his sole purpose in seeing 
her—and she would confess to mudi the same 
about him. But at this point she has just met 
a West Indian whose interest in her goes 
further, and she has given up Yanddl to 
marry him. Surveying all these devdopments, 
Yandell has a dismal feeling “as if I had taken 
a fatally wrong decision years before and only 
now seen how much I had lost by it” 

The mood of these last pages is what nnost 
helps to hold Yandell togetoer as a whole and 
convincing personality. Yet there remains a 
certain discordant note. Yandell’s dogged 
insistence throughout on the importance of 
sheer sexual satisfaction has something in 
common with Roy’s and Sylvia’s, and though 
ki all three cases—as in those described in 
Amis’s other books—crudeness and irresponsi¬ 
bility are associated with such a state of mind, 
nevertheless Amis also seems to be making, in 
all bis books, a kind of forlorn, almod mis¬ 
sionary appeal about the need for sexual 
realism. How to relate the moral and the 
sexual drives, if this is what they are like? 
Such awkwardness as we find in his character- 
drawing of such people as Ronnie, AUingham 
and Yandell seems to stem from a continuing 
irresolution on Amis’ own part about this 
matter of universal interest. 

Mary McCarthy's new book* is also con¬ 
cerned, on the face of it, with modem youth. 
But she has managed to compose a portrait of 
an exUaKH-dinarily Uke^le young man. Peter 
Levi, 19. his mother of old New En^and 
stocl^ his father Italian-Jewish, is very much 
his mother’s son. She’s an ardent and slightly 
absurd keeper-up of standards—in forthriglH 
q>eaking, in acknowledging Che claims of jus¬ 
tice and logic, in preserving the best in 
AmerKan culture, in home-cooking. Peter 
already has her qualities—Solon the law-giver. 
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he's called at borne—but be is more open to 
new ideas and at the same time more strin¬ 
gent at following a thought through; he is 
also more soft-mannered and relaxed than 
her. Most of the episodes—they are like short 
stories rather than chapters—take place in 
France and Italy, where Peter is spending 
the year 1964. He has rather humble adven¬ 
tures: bird-watching in the Buttes-Chaumont 
park with Les jeunes ornithologistes de France; 
taking his potted plant out for a walk, and 
getting it smashed when he tries to rescue an 
innocent bystander from the attentions of 
the Paris police during a demonstration; 
discovering, in Rome, his love of Borro¬ 
mini and his dislike of the overweening Bel¬ 
lini. The drama in all this is light but real; the 
drama of watching a sensitive conscience at 
work in a boy who is nevertheless perfectly 
sturdy and full of pleasure in life. When one 
of the teachers on the train brings out her 
hideous broken denture, yellowish and pink 
and wrapped in Kleenex, and says, indirectly 
addressing Peter, “It isn’t the first time he’s 
seen a lady’s denture, I bet,” whatever should 
Peter say? 

“As a matter of fact, it is,” Peter said 
hoarsely. Then he feared he had given offence. 
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When Peter’s neighbour on the pavement is 
arrested by the police, Peter knocks on the 
door of the Black Maria, wanting to go along 
and give evidence in his defence. A police¬ 
man sticks his head out: ^"Cest pas un taxi, 
monsieur." Such incidents are characteristic 
of the charm and delicate humour of the 
book; but as Peter’s dilemmas and decisions 
rarely involve any dramatic consequences, it’s 
clever of Miss McCarthy to have sustained the 
pleasure through 300 pages. Part of her suc¬ 
cess in doing that comes from tfhother source, 
her passion for detail. The Parisian scene, 
especially, is richly pictured here. 

However, there’s more to the' book than 
meets the eye. I think Miss McCarthy hoped 
to create a frame here for displaying and ana¬ 
lysing some of the questioning of a liberal 
conscience in circumstances not too loaded 
with current political passions. And, of course, 
many young people are in a position where 
they can easily try to exercise their scruples to 
the full, because neither their own interests 
nor anyone else’s are seriously at stake, and 
they have all the time in the world. However, 
this means that their moral situation isn’t really 
comparable to that of many of their elders; 
and, from that point of view, Peter’s “law- 
giving” is less interesting than Miss McCarthy 
is perhaps tempted to think. 

There’s also another, somewhat loosely 
related yet important theme in the book. The 
first two episodes are about two long visits 
made by mother and son to Rocky Port, a 
village on the New England coast. The first 
visit is in 1960, the second four years later. 
Between whiles, the village has changed drama¬ 
tically. No one starts dinner with soup, or 
oysters, or avocado with Roquefort dressing 
any more: they just have a Martini-on-the- 
rocks, then main course. No one owns muffin 
tins or cake racks or a flour sifter any more— 
they have practically nothing in their cup¬ 
boards but drinking equipment. There are no 
fowls from the butcher—only roasters and 
fryers and chicken-in-parts. Peter’s mother 
more or less declares war on the village after 
concluding that nature and civilisation are dis¬ 
appearing hand-in-hand; and residents and 
shopkeepers alike start being nasty to her. It 
ends with her and Peter assaulting a police¬ 
man and being carried off to jail when the 
policeman tries to force them to put a hideous 
plaque about the history of their house back 
on the wall. 'The whole set of incideats pro¬ 
vides excellent comedy, and later, writing from 
Paris, Peter gently remonstrates with his 
mother: 
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Your ethics is based on style, whtiih never has 
to give a consistent reason why it is the way it 
is. . . . You shudder at the thought of a double 
breasted turkey because a single breasted turkey 
is classical. But you can’t persuade anyone else 
unless they love you and want to be like you. 
You saw that in Rocky Port. 

Peter himself is tempted by a more intelleC' 
tual counterpart of his mother’s way of look¬ 
ing, expressed in Kant’s thought that “the 
beautiful things in the world prove that man 
is made for and fits into the world.” It is a 
view he is not allowed to keep. At the end 
of the book Kant himself comes and sits at 
the foot of Peter’s bed, and murmure “Nature 
is dead, mein Kind." But the remark seems 
more appropriately addressed to Peter’s 
fnother than to him: through most of the 
book, he is not in practice so dependent on 
the side of Kant’s thought that connects 
ethics with “nature”, and his main principles 
and promptings can survive the bedside reve¬ 
lation. 

With V. S. Naipaul we come to a purer art. 
In A Free State^ (the winner of the 1971 
Booker Prize) consists of five distinct but 
related pieces—a long story, two short stories, 
and a sketch at either end of the book. All 
are about people far from their home country. 
The two sketch#^ deftly and dryly suggest a 
certain novelty in the post-war international 
scene. In the fit^t of them, set on a Greek 
steamer crossing from Piraeus to Alexandria, 
it is an Englishman who is really the outcast: 
a tramp with “quivering wet eyes” who irri¬ 
tates a Lebanese furniture-maker, and is humi¬ 
liated and assaulted by him and an Austrian 
boy. In the sketch at the end of the book, 
set in Luxor, some poor Egyptian children 
are whipped while Italian tourists gaze calmly 
at the spectacle and the narrator—who we 
take to be Naipaul himself, a West Indian— 
intervenes. However, it is the Chinese Com¬ 
munist visitors—^members of a circus team— 
who leave the deepest impression on the 
Egyptians in Luxor that season, with the 
cheap medals and postcards of Chinese 
peonies that they distribute to all the waiters 
in the hotel befoire leaving. 

The two short stories I didn’t think quite so 
successful. One is about a poor Indian, 
Santosh, who goes from Bombay to Wash¬ 
ington in the service of the man he has 
always worked for. He is quite disorientated, 
and hardly ever leaves his employers apart¬ 
ment: but one day he meets an Indian 

^In A Free State. By V. S. Naipaul. Deutsch. 
£1.75. 
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who owns a restaurant, and he is tempted to 
go and work for him. Now he is free, the 
restaurant owner tells him; and though by 
changing his job he has become an illegal 
immigrant, he can regularise his position by 
finding an American negress to marry. He 
does so. But at the end of the story he reflects 
that, though he is free, he now feels brother 
to nobody—^all his freedom has brought him 
is the knowledge that he is a distinct person, 
and that that person must die. The trouble 
with the story is that Santosh’s progress to 
disillusionment is too patly formulated. The 
story’s too detailed to pass off as a fable, 
but loo tidy for realism. 

The really remarkable piece of work is the 
long smry, set in an African state after 
independence, from which the book takes its 
title. It’s beautifully written, and creates the 
scene that it describes absolutely convincingly. 
Bobby, an English homosexual who works for 
the new government as an administrative 
officer, is spending his last night in the capital 
on a visit there. He tries to pick up a yoimg 
Zulu in the bar of the New Shropshire, but 
after appearing to lure him on, the Zulu spits 
in his face. Africa has entranced Bobby, with 
its space and wonderful human variety and 
apparent promise of “safe adventure”; but 
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Africa is going to leave him nxM'e lost and 
alone than ever. 

We see the process go a step further the next 
day. Bobby’s capacity for euphoria returns 
quickly enough—he is driving back across the 
country to the Southern CoUectorate, some¬ 
thing he loves doing—and it is threatened this 
morning only by the fact that he's obliged to 
give a lift to an Englishwoman. This is Linda, 
the wife of a BBC man who’s come to work 
for the African radio. She’s already been more 
coarsened than Bobby by the opportunities in 
her new life, and more embittered by its 
limitations. As the two drive on and on 
across the changing landscape, the tensions 
and moments of unexpected understanding 
between them, and their strong, fluctuating 
responses to all they encounter on the road, 
fill out superbly a picture of the forces and the 
emotions that dominate this bizarre post¬ 
colonial time. At any rate Black Africa shows 
it is not for Bobby ai^ Linda. And in Naipaul's 
bands the demonstration is exquisitely made. 

If I have one reservation about the story it 
is that it is so concentrated and allusive that its 
effect evaporates, after reading it, more 
quickly than one might expect. It’s as though 
the story is trying to squeeze out a perfume 
called Essence of Alienation, subde and 
bitter but unstable. Fine though it is, “In a 
Free State” doesn’t to my mind supersede 
Naipaul’s admirable non-fiction study of the 
joys and moral depredations of colonialism, 
The Loss of El Dorado. 


Free Thinker 

D avid tribe, the President of the National 
Secular Society, is well-placed to tell the 
stoiy of Qurlea Bradkugb,^ who founded the 
Society in 1866, ousting George Jacob Holyoake 
as the leader of secularism. He has ready access to 
the filet of The Freethinker, the only free-thought 
periodical to siuvive until to-day and has con¬ 
sulted many unpublished Bradteugh family papers. 

Charles Bradlaugh (1833-1891) is the only one of 
the many remarkable men and women associated 
with the N.S.S. who can be said to have become 
a national figure associated with free-thought 
Mrs Annie Besant, for fourteen yean (1875^9) 


his dose collaborator and rival for fame, went on 
to achieve an international reputation as a theo- 
sophist far greater than either of thdrs for athdim. 
G. W. Foote, who devoted bis whole attention 
the NB.S., was little known outride secularis 
circles. But Bradlaugh was able to dramatise 
living issues matten of free-tbou|d>t which had 
in the gentle hands of Holyoake become regarded 
with a tolerance bordering on indifference. 

The history of the Free-thought movement in 
the 19th century is very complicated: There was 
continual dissension among the would-be leaders, ^ 
partly due to personal ambiticfiis, partly to dis-J 
agreement on tactics. But Bradlaugh suoceeded,r' 
not in recondling their differences, but in over¬ 
shadowing them. He was physically a powerful 
man. good in a brawl, while his anny service 
taught him to avoid brawls by planning demon¬ 
strations with the discipline of a military parade. 
His training in the law made him an advocate, 
the match of any professional in winning a case 
on technical, if no other, grounds. Unlike Holyoake 
and Foote, be had no yearning for secular martyr¬ 
dom. He was an able and pompous speaker, 
clothing his naked atheism in almost Biblical 
iangiuge. He made the headlines, without courting 
publicity. The republication of Knowlton’s Fruits 
of Philosophy by himself and Besant threatened to 
destroy the unity of the N.S.S. But their acquittal 
followed by his years of dramatic-struggle to be 
seated as junior member for Nottingham, rallied 
the rank and file. After a sulky revolt the ambitious 
Foote decided he stood a better chance of succeed¬ 
ing Bradlaugh as President if he returned to the 
fold. 

What is remarkable is not the disagreements 
among these highly individualistic dissidents, but 
the degree of unity which Bradlaugh succeeded 
in imposing. From Mr Tribe's compendiou^^io- 
grapby, the secret seems to lie in the fa^|||||a|, 
Bradlaugh, even when President of the N.S.S.'lRff 
editor of the National Reformer, saw these merely 
as activities subordinate to the achievement of a 
rational Republic, of which (somewhat to our 
surprise) some of bis contemporaries expected him 
to be the first President In his day he was anathe¬ 
matised and adored. But after his death he sank 
into an obscurity which was undeserved. Though 
be did more for the cause of free-thougM than 
any single person in the 19th centu:pr, this most 
ordinary of odd-balls never wasted time in being 
imprisoned, and so he lacks the glamour of the 
secular martyrs who achieved less but suffered 
more. 

Arthur Cktlder^Marahall 


* President Charles Bradlaugh, MF. By David 
Tribe. Elek Books, £4. 
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The English 
Sickness 

Reconsidering Our 
^*Stagnant Society** 

M y THEMB IS the sins of the ’Sixties. It 
was a*decade in which many brave and 
honest men laboured to resolve the problems 
of our society. So far they have not succeeded. 

Britain in 1971 is in many ways an ex¬ 
citing, challenging place—a place where 
dreams and ideals can still be followed. But 
■ the “English sickness" has not been cured, or 
even alleviated. The geese on the Capitol have 
clucked remorselessly and repeatedly through 
the 1960s, but in vain. Our diagnoses of a 
decade ago have passed into the conventional 
wisdom, but the disease has got worse. 

Re-reading the book 1 wrote on The 5/a,c- 
nant Society some ten years ago, I am struck 
by three things. First, diose areas where I 
have been disfn-oved by events. In 1960, like 
many others, I was disposed to take very 
seriously the threat to the West posed by the 
growing economic challenge of the Soviet 
bloc, and to assume that part of this chall¬ 
enge reflected a greater sense of social purpose 
within the (in many other ways highly un¬ 
attractive) planned societies of the Communist 
world. Today that challenge no longer looks 
so impressive. Real growth rates in Eastern 
Europe are today almost certainly no faster 
than in the West, and in technological ad¬ 
vance the gap between the two systems is 
widening rather than narrowing. And few 
people today would credit Mr Brezhnev’s 
Russia or its cordon sanitaire of unwilling 
satellites with a glowing sense of social purpose 
(excluding perhaps those countries like 
Rumania which have achieved a qualified in¬ 
dependence). The 1960s in the Soviet bloc 


This article by Michael Shanks, author of 
“The Stagnant Society" (1961), continues 
our aeries of self-critical revaluations. 
Among previous contributions were David 
Riesman’s on “The Lonely Crowd" 
rENCOUKTER, October 1969) and Arthur 
Schlesinger on “The Vital Centre'" (Septem¬ 
ber 1970). 
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have been on the wMe an era of conservatism 
and increasing introversion. Tha poses its own 
problems for the world of the 70s, to which 
I refer below. ^ 

I was aUo wrong in predicting, a problem 
of surplus capacity and resultant dowing down 
of growtV in the advanced industrial countries 
of the West in the ’60s, and a consequent need 
for intensified investment in the Third World. 
Certainly there have been pwlods and sectors 
of excess capacity, but on the whole demand 
in the advanced industrial countries has re¬ 
mained extremely buoyant and the volume of 
intra-trade has continu^ to grow at a fantastic 
rate. 

Finally, to complete the mea culpa, the poH- 
tical scene in the United Kingdom has 
changed fundamentally since I wrote. The 
Labour Party succeeded in the early ’60s in 
liberating itself from the grasp of socialist 
fundamentalism which at the start of the dec¬ 
ade threatened to suck it into the limbo of 
history—and it achieved this without needing 
to ally itself formally with the Lib^als, as I 
advocated. The Liberal Party has indeed 
largely faded from the sc^e, to an extent 
which makes the importance accorded to Mr 
Jo Grimond in my book read rather oddly 
today. 


So MUCH FOR my falsified predictions. The 
second point that strikes me on re-reading b 
how many sj^ecific proposals have in fact been 
implemented during the 1960s. Prices and in¬ 
comes policy; Neddy-type indicative national 
economic planning; more active regional pol¬ 
icies; export incentives; redundancy pay 
' contracts of service, eamings-related unem¬ 
ployment benefit; industrial training boards; 
expanded higher education and specifically 
business education; a National Research and 
Development Council; a selective payroll tax; 
greater emphasis on professional management 
and on staff conditions for shop-floor workers. 
All of these are advocated in the book, and 
all have happened—^though not always in the 
form proposed. Two other proposab—^British 
membership of the European Economic Com¬ 
munity, and a reform of collective bargaining 
to give collective agreements contractual 
status and the Registrar the power to ensure 
that unions abide by (heir own constitutions— 
are key objectives of the British Oovemmoot 
at the time of writing. A value added turnover 
tax b a strong probability within the next few 
years. 

Indeed, the througbgoing pFOgramnw of 
institutional questioning and reform for whidh 
I called ten years ago has been very much a 
feature of the decade. It has not, however, 
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produced the results that I for one hoped for 
and expected. Why not? 

There are, I believe, four reasons. The first 
is that such reforms take time to produce res¬ 
ults. This applies particularly to reforms in 
the area of training and education and of 
industrial structure. I believe that much of our 
disappointment and disenchantment with the 
results of reform in the ’60s has come from 
our inability to appreciate the kind of time- 
scale against which we are operating. We ex¬ 
pected long-term changes to yield short-term 
results. I believe that we will in fact increas¬ 
ingly feel the benefit of the reforms of the 
last decade during the 70s. 

One reason why we expected long-term re¬ 
forms to produce short-term benefits is 
because, throughout most of the ’60s we lacked 
coherent short-term economic policies. This is 
the second reason why our structural policies 
apparently produced such disappointing 
results. TTtey were expected to produce quick 
results against a background of an over-valued 
currency and a situation in which demand and 
supply were seldom effectively brought into 
balance. The record of the Treasury in de¬ 
mand nmnagement has been abysmal through¬ 
out most of the 1960s, and no policy for long¬ 
term structural change can ^ expected to 
compensate for this ^lure. 

The third reason for the disappointing 
return on policies for structural change has 
been that, despite all die talk about planning 
and strategy in Whitehall, these are precisely 
what have been lacking. Changes have been 
produced in an ad hoc. uncoordinated manner, 
not as successive steps in a coherent long-term 
strategy to achieve clearly-defined objectives. 
This can be most clearly seen in the sorry 
sequence of expedients, developed without 
reference to the other aspects of economic 
strategy, which has passed for a Prices and 
Incomes policy: a policy which was expected, 
in different degrees at different times, to pro¬ 
mote social justice, to educate trade unions 
and company directors on the need for greater 
centralisation of decision-making, to divert re¬ 
sources from consumption to capital invest¬ 
ment, to impress central bankers, to prop up 
an over-valued pound, to achieve a faster rate 
of growth, to deflate demand, and so on. This 
is not to say that an Incomes policy is un¬ 
necessary or undesirable. I believe it is 
fundamental to economic success—as will be 
made apparent below. But it is no good 
developing policies, particularly policies as 
complex and controversial as these, without 
defining clearly what one is trying to do and 
why. 


The fourth reason for disappointment with 
the results of the reforms of the 1960s is, 
perhaps, more fundamental and brings me to 
the third basic fact which has impressed me 
on re-reading this book I wrote ten years ago^ 
This third impression is, paradoxically, how 
little, fundamentally, has changed. How do 1 
square this with the implementation of so 
many of the reforms I proposed? The recon¬ 
ciliation is simple, fundamental and, I think, 
deeply depressing. The reforms which have 
been carried out have beei^ in almost every 
case initiated by government. Yet what I called 
for was, essentially, a programme of self¬ 
reform to be initiated by industry and the 
trade unions. Of course in certain cases the 
initial agent of reform had to be government. 
But by no means in all, and certainly not in 
the field of collective bargaining and trade 
union matters. 

I F THERE IS A CENTRAL THEME in 

The Stagnant Society it is the need to 
modernise our system of industrial relations, 
for it is here that social factors impact on 
economic performance; where the inequalities 
of our society, and the sense of insecurity to 
which they give rise, inhibit by their influence 
on institutions and attitudes the effective use 
of our national resources. The best agents for 
reform in this field are the practitioners on 
both sides of industry. But the reforms gen¬ 
erated from within industry in the 1960s in 
this field have been minimal. The extension of 
fringe benefits in terms of contract of service, 
severance pay and earnings-related unemploy¬ 
ment benefit have come from legislation, not 
collective bargaining. More fundamentally, the 
trade unions have lamentably failed to carry 
out the internal reforms needed to remedy the 
defects described in The Stagnant Society — 
defects generally admitted, inside as well as 
outside the trade union movement, to be 
serious and potentially lethal. A brave but 
abortive attempt at self-questioning and in¬ 
ternal reform was launched in the early 1960$ 
by George Woodcock, then the T.U.C.’s 
general secretary, but the movement petered 
ooX. with little accomplished. As the state of 
labour relations deteriorated during the second 
half of the decade, first the Labour Govern¬ 
ment and then Mr Heath’s Tories decided that 
the reform of collective bargaining would 
have to be carried out by legislation. Mr 
Heath’s Bill is a comprehensive and intelligent 
document which is dealt with more fully 
below. But reform of industrial rdations by 
Whitehall is very much a pis oiler, or a second- 
best solution. 
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Can Governments Innovate? 

I NDEED perhaps one of the most funda¬ 
mental lessons of the 1960s has been the 
limitations of government—any government— 
as an agent of change. This is partly, but only 
partly, a matter of organisation. Government 
traditionally has tended to function as a shock 
absorber, as a reactor to pressures and stimuli 
from elsewhere. In the ’6<te for the first time a 
serious attempt has been made to use it as a 
dynamo, as a stimulator and initiator of 
change in society, as a partner of industry and 
the other “great estates” of the realm—the 
trade unioi^, the educational and research 
establishments, local authorities, and so on— 
in the management of change. The instinct 
was right, if at times spoiled by over- 
enthasiasm. But the means, the structure of 
government, were inadequate to the task. 
Only now Is central government itself (follow¬ 
ing the Fulton Report and the setting up of 
the Civil Service Department) starting to adapt 
its structure to its new managerial role. 

The problem, essentially, is the method of 
decision-making in government. Lacking the 
diseij^ines of the balance sheet, and forced in 
every situation to balance a wide range of 
often conflicting considerations, the process of 
decision-making is in any case bound to be 
slower and more tentative in government than 
in business. But the problem is compounded 
by the complexity of ministerial structure and 
the comparative absence of personal account¬ 
ability in Whitehall, which has meant that 
decision-making has tended to be done by 
committees rather than individuals—and com¬ 
mittees, moreover, representing a variety of 
different ministers and interests; widi the 
result that decisions have tended to be delayed, 
and when they have emerged to be based on 
compromise and a “you scratch my back I’ll 
scratch yours” approach. The necessity of 
relying on inter-departmental committees to 
formulate policies has been intensified by the 
excessive size and unwieldy nature of the top 
executive body, the Cabinet, and by die fact 
that the allocation of resfKinsibilities between 
departments has not always been logical or 
clear-cut. 

A SECOND PROBLEM has been the fact that civil 
servants have been, and are, strongly dis¬ 
couraged from taking or recommending the 
kind of commercial risks which are essential 
in industry. The Public Accounts Committee 
is a formidable deterrent. If a minis ter takes 
a controversial decision in the allocation of 
public funds he can expect to be assailed in 


the House of CotnmcMii, and the ultfanate tin 
for a civfl servant is to put his minitter in llie 
position of not having a convincing answer at 
qiMstion-time in the House. It is not surprising 
in these circumstances diat civil servants tend 
to proceed cautiously, to follow precedent 
wherever possible—and while these arc ad¬ 
mirable traits, they are not always consistent 
with the kind of dynamic, entrepreneurial 
rote which politicians have tr^ to inject into 
government in the past decade. 

The instinct of the politicians has been 
right, and it is therefore necessary to adopt 
the methods and structure of government to 
its new role—as is indeed now starting to be 
done. The greater involvement of government 
with industry is a product, not ide<fiogy, 
but of the changing marketing and technolog¬ 
ical environment. First, there is the commit- 
mem of government to economic growtii— 
a commitment which dates in most countries 
to the 1950s, and in the U.K. to 1960. A faster 
rate of economic growth can only come, in a 
country like Britain which has no substantial 
margin of unused capital and idle labour (and 
no immediate source of extra labour from im¬ 
migrants or a declining peasantry), from more 
effective use of existing resources by bxisiness; 
government’s conunitmem to growth can only 
be redeemed by business which produces the 
growth. Consequently government has an in¬ 
escapable interest in die perf(»:mance of 
business. 

Equally, however, business has a definite 
interest in the performance of govemoment. In 
eveay advanced country today government b 
the biggest investor, the biggest single pur¬ 
chaser of industry's goods and services, the 
biggest financier of research and development, 
and a major provider of goods and services in 
its own right—quite apart from its importance 
as an employer of labour, and its role in influ¬ 
encing, by legislation, and by fiscal, monetary 
and trade policy, the climate within which 
business operates. Business has a vested in¬ 
terest, for example, in seeing that the public 
sector is not pre-empting too large a segment 
of national resources, but at the same time is 
capable of providing an adequate infra¬ 
structure; it also has an interest in seeing that 
the economic polioies -of government are con¬ 
ducive to growth and efliciency, and that they 
have enough continuity to enable industry to 
plan ahead with confidence. These conditions 
have not always been met in Britain over the 
past decade. 

Business and government, therefore, are 
condemned to partnership, no matter how 
irksome both sides may find the relationship 
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from time to time. But there is also a more 
fundamental factor. If one examines those 
companies which have been successful inno* 
vators in the modern world, one finds that 
they are distinguished by three characteristics. 
One is luck; the second is the presence at the 
head of the business at a crucial stage in its 
career of somebody with the characteristics of 
the entrepreneur —^the willingness to take risks 
and experiment; the third and most important 
characteristic is coordination. By this I mean 
that in each successful innovating company 
the different facets of management—^research 
and development, finance, production, market¬ 
ing, personnel—are working together to a co¬ 
herent plan or strategy articulated by a chief 
executive. 

It is a commonplace that we are living in a 
world of unpre^ented, and accelerating, 
change. In the first place the marketing en¬ 
vironment for every business is changing with 
bewildering rapidity. As consumers become 
more affluent, as techniques of persuasion be¬ 
come more refined and seductive, tastes are 
more ephemwal and harder to foresee. More¬ 
over, the vast improvement in communi¬ 
cations, the increased opportunities created by 
new technology, and the steady reduction in 
barriers to international trade, are increasingly 
turning the world into a single market and 
thus strengthening the pressures of compet¬ 
ition. All this adds to the uncertainties of 
business, at a time when the increasing degree 
of capital intensity makes it more and more 
expensive to misjudge the market. Hence, as 
accurate sates forecasting becomes at once 
more difficult and more vital, companies are 
forced to develop their marketing techniques 
—including market research and sales analysis 
—to a degree undreamed of in even the recent 
past. In the 1970s the impact of social en¬ 
vironmental pressures on marketing and cor¬ 
porate strategy will add a new vein of 
complexity to the problems facing business. 

In panUlel with the problems just outlined 
on the demand side are the growing problems 
of adaptation to the advances of technology 
on the supply side. There is a widening tech¬ 
nological gap between those firms, societies, 
and countries which have been more adept at 
exploiting the opportunities of modern scien¬ 
tific application in new products, processes, 
and meiffiods, and the less adept. In all known 
cases there seems to be a gap between what 
is already known to be theoretically possible 
and what is actually profitably applied. But 
the variations in the degree of achievement 
axe very remarkable, even within different 
'parts of the same company or factory. And if 


we are not pro>dng very successful in applying 
modem technology effectively, we are proving 
even less so in coping with the consequences 
of past technology. Indeed, as I shall argue 
below, this is perhaps our most serious prob¬ 
lem in the world today. 

In order to cope with these problems com¬ 
panies have come to realise increasingly that 
they must work within the framework of a 
corporate plan. The generation of an exciting 
range of new products is nht enough. They 
must be produced at the right time, at the right 
price, in the right quantities. This requires a 
coordinated strategy covering product plan¬ 
ning, cash flow generation, investment and 
production planning, pricing strategy and 
personnel policy; personnel policy designed to 
see both that the company has enough people 
of the necessary skills and ability, and that 
change will not be frustrated through worker 
(or indeed management) resistance. It is prob¬ 
able that more companies have failed in recent 
yeans through trying to innovate without the 
proper framework of planning than through 
innovating too slowly. Planning is required to 
identify the opportunities open to the corpor¬ 
ation and ensure their exploitation; and also 
to identify in advance the problems, to try to 
ensure their avoidance. 

If this is true of the micro-world of the 
business enterprise—and all the experience 
of the last decade and more suggests it is— 
it is at least equally true of the macro-world of 
the nation state. Nations like individual 
businesses have to identify their areas of com¬ 
mercial strength and weakness, to decide 
where and how to concentrate their resources. 
And the more rapidly the international en¬ 
vironment changes the more necessary the 
articulation of a national strategy becomes. 
Moreover, the key problems of business 
efficiency and adaptation to change tend to lie 
on the interface between two or more of the 
aspects of what might be called “national 
management”—^the great estates of the realm. 
The importance of close relatioas between 
governments and business if each is to perform 
effectively has already been demonstrated. 
Equally, national efficiency demands that 
wherever possible collective bargaining should 
be related to productivity and efficiency; that 
there should be the greatest possible inter¬ 
change of ideas between business and the 
research establishments in the public sector; 
that there should be close contact between the 
providers of education and its main users in 
industry and government; and so on. 

Thds, just as a business has to coordinate 
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the efforts of the different functions of man¬ 
agement if it is to survive in a rapidly 
changing world, so if it is to master the 
winds of change must the national community 
seek to coordinate the activities of the 
different functions of national management—^in 
business, national and loc^ government, the 
trade unions, the educational and research 
establishments, and so on. And this will not 
happen of its own accord. It will only happen 
as a result of a sastained effort at national 
planning, however it be described; and as the 
pace of change around us quickens, the more 

urgent it becomes. 

• 

We have to think of management, I believe, 
in a context broader than the traditional one. 
A manager is anybody who uses his command 
of human resources to achieve certain dynamic 
objectives (as opposed to an administrator, 
whose objectives may be purely static). This 
dehnition embraces politicians and civil ser¬ 
vants, union officials and shop stewards, edu¬ 
cators, hospital administrators, and many 
other occupations in addition to managers in 
business enterprises. All are in the trade of 
“managing change”—the most pressing pre¬ 
occupation of modern civilLsation, and one 
which on the evidence to date is not being 
very well handled in any major country or 
community. 

It follows, I believe, that the scope for 
“disengagement” as currently projected in 
Whitehall is strictly limited. Certainly any 
major retreat of government from the kind of 
relationship with other sectors of the com¬ 
munity indicated above would be disastrous, 
and in fact unworkable. However, there is a 
more limited sense—which one hopes is what 
the current rhetoric from Whitehall conceals 
—in which some degree of disengagement 
makes sense. There is, first, the technical 
question of the size and scope of the public 
sector, which has been steadily growing in 
recent years. There is everything to be said 
for reviewing the activities of the public 
sector, and deciding which if any could be 
more effectively handled in other ways than 
at present, including the possible hiving-off of 
some to the private sector. Before the 1970 
election this examination had already stated 
in central government, with a view to seeing 
whether any of Whitehall’s multifarious act¬ 
ivities should be hived off to public agencies 
or other bodies; and there is no reason why 
the same process should not be extended to 
the nationalised industries and local authorities 
—provided it does not arbitrarily restrict or¬ 
ganic growth in public enterprises. This is a 
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large, complex and fascinating subject, bat 
one somewhat removed from our main th«ne. 

Second, “disengagement” makes sense if it 
implies a more rigorous definition, within the 
concept of partnership in planning, of the 
roles and responsibilities of each partner. 
There is little doubt that under the Labour 
government detailed intervention in the affaiis 
of individual Miterprises—^particulariy ailing 
ones—tended at times to go further than was 
prudent Government, as I indicated above, is 
not well designed as a substitute for business 
management In general govmunent can be 
most effective if it confines itself to establish¬ 
ing the climate and ground rules within which 
business enterprise seeks to maximise long¬ 
term profitability—though moore detailed inter¬ 
vention cannot of course be eschewed alto¬ 
gether in critical cases. A clearer definition of 
the roles and functions of each partner should 
make for a better and more effective working 
relationship. This is wholly to be desired. 
What is not desirable is an attempt to wind up 
the partnership. It remains to be seen which 
is the Injective of the present government. 

The tJ^d argument in favour of a limited 
degree of “disengagement” is the tendency 
under an overtly interventionist regime for 
other sectors of tibe community to “leave it to 
Whitehall”, to believe that an omnipotent 
government will solve all their problems for 
them. Alas, governments are not onmipotent, 
or even particularly efficient. Certainly as 
agents of change they are, as mentioned above, 
rather ineffective. It may well be . that the pace 
of reform would have been quicker within in¬ 
dustry in the last decade had not government 
been so eag^—^from the best of motives—to 
dominate the action, and iKid it not—again 
from the best of motives—contrived to give 
the impression that its powers were less limited 
than they proved in fact to be. 


Reform in Whitehall 

T hese are matters of nice judgment, 
and we shall see what we shall see. None 
of this, however, in any way diminishes the 
necessity for a more effective system of 
national planning, still less for the government 
itself to clarify its objectives and priorities in 
the economic/industrial firid. Without the 
framework for strategy which an effective 
national plan provides, government dearly 
finds extreme difficulty in resolving intenial 
conflicts over policy objectives and in estab- 
ikhtng priorities in ffie afiocation of resources. 

lYpicaHy there is not one single government 
policy, but a series of different policies as 
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each department flghts for its own pet 
priorities in inter-departmental committee and 
ultimately in Cabinet—^the eventual outcome 
having much more to do with the standing, 
guile, and persuasiveness of individual minis¬ 
ters than with a rational and objecUve eval¬ 
uation of alternative strategies within die 
framework of an agreed plan. This dUemma 
is rendered the more acute by the pressure of 
day-to-day problems in Whitehall, and by the 
inevitable preoccupation of ministers with 
short-term tactics—^for a minister must make 
his departmental reputation quickly, since he 
cannot normally expect to remain in any one 
department for more than a few years; the 
result being that energies tend to \>t domin¬ 
ated by the ^ort-term, with inadequate atten¬ 
tion to the longer term issues where in fact 
government can make the biggest impact for 
good or ill. 

It is as a potential solvent to these defects 
in the government machine that Mr Heath’s 
establishment of a central capability unit in 
the Cabinet Office is important. The unit could 
provide die nucleus of a government central 
staff for national planning. If such planning is 
to be successful, it must bear much more 
resemblance to the more advanced corporate 
plans in industry than to the earlier Neddy and 
National Plans of 1962 and 1965. It is also 
essential that work be more rationally and 
economically allocated between government 
departments, that the committee structure in 
Whitehall ^ rationalised and streamlined, 
and that so far as possible individual account¬ 
ability should be established within the civil 
service as in industry. With these changes 
government should be m a position to start 
to realise the aspirations of 1964—though how 
far these aspirations will remain valid under 
Mr Heath is, as I have said, problematical. 

However, important though all this is, salva¬ 
tion for the sickness of our society will not 
come from government. In fact the grip of 
government on our affairs seems to be dimin¬ 
ishing all the time, as society becomes more 
complex and at the same time more intema- 
tion^. The tremendously powerful, dangerous 
and apparently irrational undercurrents which 
have chaiactedsed world society in the ’60s 
have received very little check or impetus from 
the activities of governments. And at the same 
time the rapid growth of iirteniational busi¬ 
ness (mterprises has presented natirmal govern¬ 
ments wiUi a challenge to which up to now 
they have found no answer. Wh(de areas of 
life in chit “global electronic village" appear 
to be passing out of the control of national 
governments. 


Although in many respects they appear 
mon out of touch with ffie facts of modem 
life than the Labour Party, the Conser\^tives 
se^ to be more clearly aware of the essential 
limitations of the power of government in 
present circumstances, and of the danger of 
appearing to have a greater power and com¬ 
petence than actually exists. It is a curious 
paradox, therefore, that in the crucial area of 
industrial relations—an area where the limi¬ 
tations of legislation and State interference are 
peculiarly evident and ucute—Mr Heath’s 
government should have sought to extend the 
area of control and legislation to a degree un¬ 
precedented in our national histoiy. 

The T.U.C, 

NDusTRiAL RELATIONS have moved 
steadily nearer the centre of the political 
arena since The Stagnant Society was 
written. The reasons are not far to seek. In an 
era of institutional reform, the trade unions 
have remained an increasing anachronism. 
George Woodcock’s attempt at internal reform 
and re-structuring failed. There have been 
some union amalgamations, but they have had 
little effect on ov^all union structure and 
policy. The Communists have been driven 
from power in the Electrical Trades Union 
by the public revelation of their fraudulent 
activities. The man who ousted th em, Mr 
Leslie Cannon, the best and bravest union 
leader of the decade, died prematurely at the 
end of 1970. During the decade the two 
biggest and most powerful unions, the Trans¬ 
port and General Workers and the Amalga¬ 
mated Engineering and Foundry Workers, 
moved sharply to the Left under new leader¬ 
ships. Business unionism made its belated 
appearance on the British scene in the form of 
Mr Clive Jenkins, who began the big push of 
trade unionism into the white collar and pro¬ 
fessional workers area. Mr Jenkins, however, 
has been too much of a maverick and a 
"loner" to have much influence with other 
unions. 

However, imion refonn would probably not 
have become a burning political issue had it 
not been for the growing seriousness of cost 
inflation fed by low productivity in Britain. 
During the 1960s Britain’s growth rate 
remained appallingly low, and our living stan¬ 
dards began to slip alarmingly below our com¬ 
petitors’. A vidous circle began to operate 
mote and mace ominously. Governments 
periodically restricted industrial growth to 
contain demand inflaRkm, only to find that 
wages continued to rise; with expansion res- 
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tricted, rising costs had to be nset by rising 
prices, thus intensifying the inflationary pro¬ 
cess. while the long-term competitiveiiess of 
industry was 1^ by die restrictions on invest¬ 
ment which accompanied government 
“squeezes** on credit and demand. Low invest¬ 
ment resulting from governments* ‘’stop-go** 
policies, and from the slow and chequered 
growth rate of the economy, meant that 
industry lacked the capacity to take advantage 
of favourable movements in world trade, or 
to satisfy demand when the economy was 
allowed, as in 1964, to run at full blast It 
also meant that the ratio of labour to cafntal 
remained excessively high by European stan¬ 
dards, so that labour productivity was low and 
industry’s vulnerability to rising labour costs 
remained high. At the same time attempts to 
improve labour productivity by the introduc¬ 
tion of modern management techniques were 
too often frustrated by shop-floor resistance. 

If Britain was to break out of this vicious 
circle, two things were needed: 

7. some kind of central agreement to limit 
wage increases to what the country could afford; 
2 . some means of breaking the resistance to 
change on the shop-floor, so that industry could 
improve the effectiveness of labour and thus 
speed up die growth rate which would be needed 
erventually to n;*et the demands for higher real 
wages among other things. 

The problems of incomes policy and trade 
union reform have therefore been closely 
interconnected. Throughout most of the *60s, 
the preferred policy of successive governments 
has been to try to introduce what might be 
called the “Swedish solution.’* 

The essence of this approach was to seek 
to build up the authority of the central institu¬ 
tions on both sides of industry, to treat them 
as partners of government in policy-making in 
return for their exercise of discipline over 
their members. The Neddy operation and all 
that flowed from it in the way of national, 
regional and industrial planning (the regional 
planning councils, the Economic Develop¬ 
ment Committees or “little Neddies”) were con¬ 
ceived essentially as tripartite exercises; and 
an essential part of this planning exercise, 
from 1964 onwards, was a prices and incomes 
policy. It is significant that the Declaration of 
Intent which launched the prices and 
incomes policy at the end of 1964 was signed 
by representatives of the Government, the 
Confederation of British Industry (C.B.I.) and 
the T.U.C. at Lancaster House with the solem¬ 
nity and in the style of a formal treaty between 
sovereign powers. 

It should not be thought that the prices and 
incomes policy was limited to national nego¬ 
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tiations. On the contrary, it was iittnided to 
revdutionise shopflow pr^octhdty by the 
encouragement of productivity bargdns at the 
place of work. Intdlectually, it offered a 
coherent package: the limitatiOT of natimially- 
negofiated movement in wages and prices as 
part of a jmntly-agreed progranune of 
national economic gro\^; and the linking of 
individual wage bargains on the shop-floor 
and local level to identifiable movenwnts in 
productivity and efficiency. 

Unfortunately, the institutional changes in 
industry which the policy presuj^yosed and 
was intended to promote failed to materialise. 
Ironically, the policy worked much better on 
the employers’ side where least had been 
expected of it, than on the union side where 
changes in structure and power relationships 
were essential if the policy was to become 
meaningful. Employers allowed the policy to 
influence pricing decisions far more than the 
unions allowed it to influence wages. As a 
result real wages and consumption rose, profit 
margins and therefore investment fell. Thus 
the policy tended to weaken the competitive 
power of industry, though its emphasis on 
productivity did achieve certain advances in 
shop-floor efficiency. 

I^gely as a response to government pres¬ 
sures, a very considerable degree of centralisa¬ 
tion has taken place on the employers’ side of 
industry, and the C.B.I. has berame a remark¬ 
ably effective central spokesman and negotiator 
for industry—though the centre of power has 
always lain, and will continue to lie. elsewhere, 
in the board-rooms of individual companies. 

On the union side, however, no such centrali¬ 
sation of authority has taken place. Periodic 
attempts by the T.U.C. General Council to co¬ 
ordinate and influence the wage claims of 
member-unions in conformity with the 
national policy have been of little avail, and 
indeed the authority of the union central 
organisations has been steadily eroded during 
the 1960s—largely because the two biggest 
unions, the T.G.W.U. and A.E.F., have deli¬ 
berately encouraged the devolution of power 
from the centre to the shop-floor. The 
“Swedish solution” would, I remain convinced, 
have been the best for Britain—the most 
efficient, the most civilised; and we may yet 
come back to it in despair at the alterna¬ 
tives. It is significant that the latest thinking 
on the Left —vide Lord Balogh’s call for a 
“social contract” in his 1970 Fabian pamphlet 
Labour and Inflation —postulates this kind 
of structure. But one is forced to the oon- 
dusion that until there is a change in the 
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power relationships within the T.U.C any such 
policy is boiind to remain a charade, with 
the T.U.C. leaders being credited with a power 
they are known not to possess—a shuffling 
of paper armies while real life goes on else- 
wheore. 

Recognition of this fact was the starting- 
point, and the essential contribution, of the 
Donovan Report on industrial relations pub¬ 
lished in 1968. 

In the key chapter in the Donovan Report, 
written by Professor Hugh Clegg of the Prices 
and Incomes Board and Warwick University, 
it states: 

Britain has two systems of industrial relations. 
The one is the formal system embodi^ in the 
official institutions. The other is the informal 
system, created by Che actual behaviour of trade 
unions and employers’ associations, of managers, 
shop stewards and workers. 

The formal system is categorised as a 
charade, a facade. There is no future in trying 
to force the informal system to comply with 
the assumptions of the formal. “Reality cannot 
be forced to comply with pretences.” What is 
needed, therefore, is to introduce some order 
and coherence into the informal, decentralised 
system, and secondly to establish a proper 
working relationship between it and the 
centralised, formal system. 

The implications of Donovan are therefore 
sharply at variance with the “Swedish 
Approach.” Donovan is extremely conscious of 
the complexity as well as of the lack of 
coherence of actual shop-floor wage structures. 
It was this complexity which among other 
things prevented the grand simplicities of the 
national incomes policy from being translated 
into shop-floor actualities. 

When it moved from analysis to prescrip¬ 
tion, however, the Donovan Commission 
began to falter. Its main emphasis was placed 
upon the gradual reform and formalisation of 
company and factory wage agreements, with 
the hope that eventually such agreements 
would attain the precision required to sustain 
the weight of incorporation into contractual 
law. The key instrument for pushing al<Hig 
this reform was to be a new independent 
agency, the Commission on Industrial Rela¬ 
tions (C.I.R.), to review and advise on pro¬ 
cedure agreements which woifld have to be 
registered with the Department of Employ¬ 
ment and Productivity (formerly Minstry of 
Labour). Tbe C.I.R. in other words would not 
be concerned with the contents of cifflec- 

*The a&ir is graphically described in Peter 
Jeakins* The Battle of Downing Street, published 
Iqi Charles Knight. 


live agrecmicnts—the financial arrangements, 
which would remain the interest of the Prices 
and Incomes Board—but with their form and 
structure. 

The majority of toe Commission saw the 
C.I.R. as a body with no powers but those of 
persuasion. This, however, was too tame for a 
number of the members, who insisted that U 
should be given some (though there was no 
general agreement even among the minority 
on what) sanctions or “teeth.” This view was 
expressed particularly cogentl^' by Mr Andrew 
Shonfield, who argued that in the complex 
conditions of modern society the liberty of the 
individual could only be ensured if there was 
some legal constraint on “mighty subjects”, 
nmny of whose actions were bound to affect 
innocent citizens with whom they had no 
quarrel. 

Mr Shonfield’s note of reservation in the 
Donovan Report represented the most sophisti¬ 
cated and the most moderate statement of a 
third approach to trade union reform which 
found expression in the 1960s, along with the 
“Swedish” approach of centralisation and the 
“majority Donovan” approach of gradualism 
through education on the shop-floor. This third 
view, traces of which are also found through¬ 
out Donovan, is what might be called the 
Legalist or Contractualist approach—namely 
that industrial relations should be brought 
within a clear legal framework. Not all prota¬ 
gonists of this view had Shonfield’s objectivity 
and realism; too many were crude “union- 
bashers.” Some right-wing advocates of union 
reform in the 1960s had called for tough legal 
sanctions to weaken the unions, and/or to out¬ 
law specific practices of which they dis¬ 
approved, such as unofficial strikes or restric¬ 
tive practices. But such simpliste attacks upon 
the problem tended, as Donovan showed all 
too well, to wither away when confronted 
with the complexities of trying to apply the 
law in such a treacherous area; and, while 
the Donovan. Report recommended a number 
of changes in the law concerning trade unions, 
the majority of its members were clearly 
extremely sceptical about the efiicacy of legal 
action. 

Perhaps the Donovan solution might have 
worked, given a strong C.I.R. with a dynamic 
chairman and full governmental backing. 
Unfortunately, the Labour Government 
decided from the start to go for legislation and 
to demote the C.I.R. to a secondary role. The 
Ooveniment then failed to carry the parlia¬ 
mentary Labour Party with it, and had to aban¬ 
don its legislative plans,* So the opportunity 
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for advance created by Donovan was lost— 
until the 1970 election brought a Conservative 
goveminent to power, with a commitment to 
“do something about the unions.” 

Mr Carr*s Modest Proposal 

•T^hb government’s Industrial Rela- 
tions Bill is a complex and comprehensive 
document which borrows extensively from all 
the schools of thought which have built up 
around this subject in the ’60s. It is perhaps 
nearest in spirit to Shonfield, in that, while 
disdaining the sweeping “union-bashing” 
approach 6f some earlier Tory pronounce¬ 
ments, it clearly sees a role for the law in 
applying some degree of countervailing power 
at the margin against the monopolistic powers 
of the unions. 

This is, it seems to me, a perfectly legitimate 
approach. .The trouble with the unions is that 
they are at one and the same time too strong 
and too weak. Their organisational defects 
render them incapable of acting as genuinely 
revolutionary or progressive forces in society. 
At the same time, however, full employment 
and the monopoly power acquired by trade 
unions in many sectors have given the indus¬ 
trial workers a built-in advantage in collec¬ 
tive bargaining which, it can be argued, has 
upset the natural balance of forces in society 
and created a permanent tendency to cost 
inflation. This tendency has paradoxically been 
strengthened by the increasing capital inten¬ 
sity of industry and the growth of world com¬ 
petition ' because both these factors have 
increased substantially the cost to the 
employer of having high-cost plant idle 
through strike action. 

It is this basic set of relationships in society, 
rather than their symptoms such as the “wild¬ 
cat strike”, that need to be tackled. So long 
as they have the protection of the law but are 
effectively not legally accountable, union 
leaderships have no incentive to seek formal 
contractual relationships or to undertake the 
arduous task of disciplining their members. 
The result is too often shop-floor anarchy— 
not because union members are wicked, but 
because employers are too often weak and 
because the pressures on union negotiators 
come from one direction only—from their 
members on the shop-floor and not from the 
forces of society outside. 

The Industrial Relations Bill seeks to apply 
counter-pressures by; 

I. establishing a class of “unfair industrial 

actions”, participation in which can lead to legal 

prosecution; 


ftt 

2. removing legal immunities from unofficial 
bodies su^ as wop stewards’ committees acting 
independently of their unions: 

3. establishing a new Registrar of Trade Unions 
and Bmployors Associations who will, among 
other things, ensure that these bodies conform 
in terms of their rules to minimum standards 
laid down in the legislation; 

4. establishing a presumption that future indus¬ 
trial agreements are intended to be legally 
enforceable unless at the time of _ the agree¬ 
ment the parties expressly stated an intention to 
the contrary—^and even then there will be 
machinery to make procedure agreements 
enforceable at law in certain cases; 

5. giving the Government powers to insist on 
cooling-off periods and statutory strike ballots 
in certain kinds of major disputes. 

The Bill contains a number of other pro¬ 
visions, including strengthening the C.I.R. 
and placing it on a statutory basis, establish¬ 
ing a code of good industrial practice and a 
charter of workers’ rights, statutory appeals 
machinery to handle cases of alleged unfair 
dismissal, machinery for determining disputes 
over recognition and bargaining rights, and 
outlawing the closed shop (while allowing the 
rather similar “agency shop”). But the main 
effect is to “lean on” the unions, to offset the 
exceptional bargaining strength the postwar 
economic system has given them, by using legal 
constraints. 

The objective, as I have said, is reasonable. 
The new system is not dissimilar from 
that existing in other advanced industrial 
countries. In keeping the law out of industrial 
relations hitherto the U.K. has been something 
of an anomaly. But will the Act actually work? 

On this there can be some doubts. First, 
there are two vital questions about the legal 
aspect; Who will bring the actions? And how 
will the lawyers interpret the law? One of the 
most telling arguments in the Donovan Report 
was its revelation that, for all their insistence 
on the need for legal sanctions, employers in 
Britain do not even use the legal powers they 
have—for fear, presumably, of further embit¬ 
tering relations with their workers and getting 
bogged down in lengthy lawsuits after a 
dispute is over. The “informality” of the col¬ 
lective bargaining climate prior to the Indus¬ 
trial Relations Bill mostly benefited the 
workers, but it has not been widmut benefit to 
«nployers too. 

Some union officials are confident that with 
a bit of ingenuity they can make the law work 
to their advantage rather than the employers* 
—and they may be right Certainly the C.B.I. 
tried hard but unsuccessfully to persuade 
the Government to amend the Act so 
as to make the Registrar rather than the 
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afgrieved employer responsible for bringing 
actions under the Bill. This hardly sug^ts 
a burning desire to exploit the Bill, but rather 
indicates that the new courts to be set up to 
hear cases—the National Industrial Relations 
Court and Industrial Tribunals—may find 
themselves under-employed; in which case 
the Bill could prove the anti-climax of the 
decade. 

The interpretation which the lawyers will 
put on the Act is also unknowable—an im¬ 
portant consideration given the absence of 
established case law in this area in Britain. And 
then there is the third question—how in fact 
do you enforce legal decisions in this field? You 
cannot compel a man or woman to work in a 
democracy. There are many ways of exercis¬ 
ing indiscipline short of a wildcat strike, and 
some of them are much harder to pin down. 
If you enforce penalties on individuals you may 
either create martyrs or impose severe strains 
on prison capacity; if you enforce them on 
organisations you may find that the union 
becomes a legal “man of straw” which can be 
bankrupted without affecting the actions of its 
members. There are many other possible 
loopholes in the Bill, so that in the end one 
comes back to a paradox. The Bill has been 
designed to remedy the defects of an indus¬ 
trial relatioru system based on “mutual good¬ 
will" and “give-and take.” Yet it will only be 
workable if these attitudes persist 
The other major question about the Bill is 
whether it does, in fact, create adequate deter¬ 
rents to unconstitutional action. It can be 
argued that the major advantage enjoyed by 
strikers under the present system is not legal 
immunity but their entitlement, when going 
on strike, not only to income tax refunds but 
also to social security benefits. These pay¬ 
ments. it has been argued, have effectively 
financed many an unconstitutional strike, and 
they are untouched by the Industrial Relations 
Bill. 

Any worthwhile industrial relations legisla¬ 
tion must, in my view, meet the following 
criteria: 

7. it must start from a recognition, as Donovan 
did, of the primacy of the shopfloor as the 
meaningful centre of industrial relations, and 
provide incentives to both sides to improve 
shop-floor bargaining proc^ores; 

2. it must at the same time seek to strengthen 
the authority of the national union organisa¬ 
tions over their members; 

3. it must go some way towards correctiog the 
imbalance of power between employers and 
unions in a full employment, teleologically 
advanced economy; 

4. it must end the status of the uniona aa 
“favoured outlaws”; 

5. it must be workable. 


In my view the Carr legislation meets these 
criteria better than any package so far pro¬ 
posed in Britain. But as to whether it will 
prove worthwhile is a reasonable matter for 
doubt. Probably it will produce a marginally 
better climate in the long run, as trade unions 
come to adjust their attitudes to operating 
within a leg^ framework. But any benefit is 
likely to be long term, and in the short run its 
effect is likely to be negative. 

The Nemesis of Inflation 

T he trouble is that Britain faces a 
serious short-term crisis, and unless we 
solve it we shall, in Keynes’ words, “in the 
long nm all be dead” (or at least a lot weaker 
and poorer). The pressing problem that we 
face is galloping cost inflation, and to this the 
long-term improvement in shop-floor mores has 
little immediate relevance. 

Cost inflation such as we are now experienc¬ 
ing is the nemesis of the stagnant society—not 
so much a new development as the accelera¬ 
tion to grotesque proportions of trends which 
have been evident for most of the post-war 
period. It arises primarily from the efforts of 
sectional groups—by no means all of them 
organised in trade unions, or members of the 
working class—to improve or maintain their 
share of a national product which is growing 
far too slowly to satisfy the “revolution of 
rising expectation”, which modern methods 
of communication and marketing have uni- 
versalised in the world today. Inflation in 
this sense springs from fundamental but essen¬ 
tially simple psychological forces: the erosion 
of fatalism, the conviction that a better life is 
not only possible for all but a basic human 
right; impatience, the “we want it now” syn¬ 
drome; and (increasingly) distrust in the 
ability of the authorities to ensure a just and 
generally satisfactory distribution of the 
national wealth, with the result that sectional 
groups are increasingly inclined to take the 
law into their own hands and grab what they 
regard as their fair share of the pork-barrel. 

Tius is not to say that people have become 
more greedy. They have, however, become 
increasingly conscious not only of the oppor¬ 
tunities of affiuence, but also of their sec¬ 
tional pow«'. Traditiomd ideas of the “just 
wage”, which are strongly rooted in Western 
society despite the teachings of the classical 
economic, have faded rapidly in die last few 
years. As people’s material desires have 
grown—fanned, it must be said, by dto same 
mass, media and busin&s establisbments which 
protest most vehemently at the consequences 



of their attempts to realise these desires—so 
has their sense of power within society; and 
before these twin pressures tradition^ res¬ 
traints have progressively weakened. 

This is not a specifi^y British phenome¬ 
non. It is, indeed, world-wide. The average 
level of wage increases in money terms has 
risen in the advanced industrial countrin 
from below S % per annum at the beginning of 
the 1960s—rou^y equivalent to attainable 
increases in productivity—to well over 10 74 
per annum at the beginning of the 1970s— 
substantially above attainable productivity 
increases in all but a very few countries. The 
surprising thing in a sense is that it did not 
happen earlier. As the Englishman said when 
shown the vast volumes of water pouring over 
the cataracts at Niagara: ”What's so bloody 
marvellous about that? I can’t see anything to 
stop it.” It has been made abundantly clear in 
country after country in the last few years 
that there is neither the political will nor the 
political power to stop inflation, and that the 
only sensible thing therefore is to join the 
floc^ of demands if one is not to be submerged 
by them. The fact is, or has appeared to be. 
that the change in power relationships brought 
about by full employment, the growth of 
union organisation, the intensification of world 
competition and capital intensity in industry, 
combined with the populist pressures genera¬ 
ted by universal suffrage, has created in every 
modem community a permanent tendency to 
inflation, by removing such dykes as have 
traditionally existed against the flood of sec¬ 
tional claims. What has happened in the last 
few years is that this fundamental change has 
become apparent to all, and has begun—sur¬ 
prisingly belatedly—to detetrmine people’s 
actions. 

There have been some significant land¬ 
marks in the decline of the authority of the 
state in this area, and the lessons have been 
widely marked. Perhaps the most spectacular 
w*as the capitulation of the Gaullist regime, 
supposedly the strongest and most auffiorita- 
rian of the Western democracies, to the French 
unions—among the weakest and least impres¬ 
sive in the Western world—in June 1968. In 
the ftrilowing year Mr Wilson’s government 
in Britain was forced under union and politi¬ 
cal pressure to abandon both its prices and 
incomes policy and its attempt to legislate for 
industrial relations reform. It was after this 
dual retreat that the flood ^tes of wage 
demands opened in the U.K. 

Similarly, and from the worid point of view 
most damagingly, the Nixon administration in 
the U.S. was at the end of 1970 forced to 


with such verve and passion two years 
before. As in the U.K. in previous years, the 
Admlnatration failed to kill inflation but 
killed growth instead. What is significaM is 
that throughout this two-year aperiment ffie 
U.S. business establishment consistently argued, 
and acted on the assumption, that the 
Nixon policies would fail. They have been 
proved right, and we are having to live 
with the consequences. Wheh governments try 
to do something and demonstrably fail, 
it is worse than if they had never tried. 
And the U.S., by virtue of the fact that 
the dollar is effectively today the international 
currency—which means that the rest of die 
world will always accept American I.O.Us 
faute de mieux-—has a imique and ominous 
ability to export its inflation and its balance 
of payments deficits to the outside world. 

Short of a major change in political attitudes, 
therefore, the pressures of world-wide cost 
inflation are likely to intensify in the 1970s. 
The problems posed for governments are 
acute. Should governments accept the fact of 
inflation, and adjust their policies to miti¬ 
gating its social evils—^particularly by taking 
steps to protect those on fixed incomes? Or 
should they continue to resist? If they do the 
former, they risk increasing inflation, by add¬ 
ing their piece of fuel to the flames; if the 
latter they ri.sk doing serious damage to the 
nation’s industrial fabric and social structure, 
and maximising the damage caused by an 
inflation they may deplore but cannot control. 
One loses either way, and it is a moot point 
which is the lc.sser evil. 

If one could envisage a situation in which 
the rate of inflation levelled off at a stable, 
if uncomfortably high, rate it would no doubt 
be possible to adjust to it. The world after all 
managed to adjust to a situation where for 
most of the post-war period prices have risen 
by around 3% per annum. Today the rate of 
increase is more than twice that, but it shoiild 
not be beyond the wit of man to adjust our 
thinking and institutions to a situation where 
prices rose at an annual rate of, say, 7% or 
8%. But unfortunately,there is not the slightest 
ground for thinking that in present circum¬ 
stances any particular rate of inflation may 
prove stable. We may be in for a period of 
constant acceleration, failing decisive counter¬ 
action. For if the essence of inflation is that 
sectional groups are determined to in^rove 
their share of the national income and have 
lost confidence in the ability of the authorities 
to protect them, there will be continual—and 
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of course self-defeating—^pressure to better 
the going rate of income increases ruling at 
any one time. 

Cost inflation is, as already mentioned, a 
world-wide phenomenon. Indeed, there is a 
remarkable similarity in the rates by which 
wages are rising in the advanced industrial 
countries. There is however much greater 
variation between countries in the rate of 
growth of productivity, and it is in those 
countries where productivity has been growing 
most slowly—'mainly the Anglo-Saxon nations 
—that the effects of wage inflation on prices, 
on profits and on general competitiveness have 
been most acute. 

Cost inflation is a peculiarly acute problem 
for the U.K. precisely because of the stagna¬ 
tion of production. TTiis has meant that the 
ability to satisfy desires is less than elsewhere. 
It has also meant that increases in costs impact 
more immediately on profits and prices than 
elsewhere. Moreover, profit margins in British 
industry are exceptionally low, partly as a 
result of the years of low growth, partly as a 
delayed result of the prices and incomes 
policy. British industry is also desperately in 
need of more investment, to increase and 
modernise capacity The share of investment 
in national income is one of the lowest among 
advanced industrial countries. As a result pro¬ 
ductivity is low in absolute terms in relation 
to our competitors, as well as having a nruch 
lower rate of climb. 

If British industry is to break out of its 
vicious circle of low growth—low investment 
—^low productivity—^low growth, it needs: 

1. a substantial increase in profit margins to 
finance investment (bearing in mind that we 
are in a climate of uncertain expectations and 
very light and expensive money); 

2. a massive and urgent drive to improve the use 
of labour through greater flexibility, better 
supervision and radically improved wage sys¬ 
tems—for example, in many industries away 
from piece rates towards scientifically based 
time-rated systems. 

And it needs to achieve both these very quickly. 

Unfortunately the move towards produc¬ 
tivity bargaining, the most hopeful develop¬ 
ment from the prices and incomes policy, 
which would have facilitated (2), came to an 
abrupt end in 1970. And the rise in costs 
redu^ the share of profits in the national 
income from 12.1% in the first half of 1968 to 
9.5% in the first half of 1970, since when 
there has been little discernible change of 
trend. 

Thus British industry is peculiarly vulner¬ 


able to cost inflation. In the present climate, 
attempts to modernise wage structures and 
raise productivity are liable to prove very 
expensive and hard to negotiate. At the same 
time, if industry is to recoup the profits neces¬ 
sary to invest and modernise, it must oflbet 
any increases in costs by higher prices—^with 
the consequent risk that the inflationary spiral 
will be given a further twist, and fresh wage 
demands be generated. 

Thi.s, in a nutshell, is Britain’s economic 
problem today. The blame must be laid, first 
and foremost, at the door of management— 
business management, for timidity, lack of 
vision and, too often, sheer incompetence; 
government, for failure to manage the 
economy effectively over many years; and 
trade unions (though they are of the three per¬ 
haps the least culpable), for failing to exer¬ 
cise responsibility to match their power, and 
for allowing their members to set forth on a 
quest from which they can derive no long¬ 
term benefit but only harm. For let us be 
clear as to the limits of trade union power. 
The evidence shows that union militancy can¬ 
not, in the long run, achieve significant 
improvements either in real living standards 
or in the share of national income going to 
union members. What it can do is to raise costs 
throughout the economy. Despite their power 
to do grave damage, however, the unions are 
essentially prisoners of the system. 


Governing Justly & Effectively 

H o w c A N the problem be met? The first 
point to establish is that there can be no 
solution through continued industrial stagna¬ 
tion. The institutional power of the unions is 
such that previously-established correlatioDs 
between levels of unemployment and wage 
stability no longer apply—partly because the 
labour market itself is losing its homogeneity 
and becoming more differentiated, and partly 
because the reforms of recent years have con¬ 
siderably diminished the hardships of redun¬ 
dancy. Traditional solutions for demand infla¬ 
tion are worse than useless for cost inflation. 
Moreover, without the prospect of expansion 
industry will hardly undertake the investment 
on which our long-term future crucially 
depends. 

The second point is that price repaint— 
as currently being exercised by the C.B.I.— 
could, in the long (and perhaps not-so-long) 
run, unless acoompanied by some response on 
the wages front, prove* seriously counter-pro¬ 
ductive. This is not to say the C.B.I. was 
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wrong to try. Desperate situations require 
de^rate remedies. And it might just work.* 

I do believe, however—in contrast appar¬ 
ently to the Conservative govenunent—that at 
some stage, and sooner rather than later, a 
deal has to be done with the unions if Britain 
is to survive as an industrial power. The deal 
must relate wages to productivity rather than 
prices—that is, the reward for restraint in 
incomes in the short term must be a firm com¬ 
mitment by government and industry to 
expansion in the longer term; with, at plant 
and industry level, a return to productivity 
bargaining in the true sense of the word. 

It may "be that, to arrive at this point, 
government has to demonstrate (as it is now 
trying to do) that it can if necessary stand up 
to the unions in wage confrontations; and try 
by all possible means to mobilise public 
opinion against wage inflation. It may be that 
before we are much older the government will 
be driven to impose a statutory wage freeze. 
Many people in industry believe this will hap¬ 
pen, despite government protestations; and 
in such situations business tends to be a better 
predictor of what government will do than 
government itself. 

None of these measures however can by 
themselves solv/? the problem. Nor, important 
though they are, can the long-term structural 
changes in industrial relations and industrial 
policy by which Mr Heath sets so much 
store. What is desperately needed is a strategy 
to cope comprehensively with the twin prob¬ 
lems of stagnation and cost inflation. It is not 
clear to me that this government yet has such 
a strategy, as distinct from a set of instinctive 
responses, about the economy (some right, 
some wrong) and some very clear ideas of 
individual reforms (ditto). Nor do I yet feel con¬ 
fident that Mr Heath and his colleagues under¬ 
stand that, in the complex conditions of 
modern life, power has to be shared to be 
elective, and management by consent is the 

* U is often argued that the simplest way to keep 
down wages is to freeze prices, since if they cannot 
pass on cost increases firms will be forced to 
contain them. This policy might indeed work in 
the long run. In the short term, however, the 
tendency is for firms to meet cost increases by 
cutting back investments. The rise in real wages 
then resulting from increased money wages and 
stable prices is liable to boost consumer spending, 
so that firms may recoup their extra costs by 
higher sales volumes, but at the expense of invest¬ 
ment and exports (since goods are then liable to 
be diverted to (he booming home market). The 
end result is likely to be a high-consumption, low- 
investment, low-export economy—^hardly a recipe 
for dynamism or viability. 


only type which is likdy to command respect 
and cooperation. Nor, agam, can one fedi as 
yet that the short-term management of the 
economy is under any better control under 
Mr Anthony Barber <flian it was under Mr 
James Callaghan (let alone Mr Roy Jenkins). 

One fact which is, however, quite dear is 
the need of the government to regain the con¬ 
fidence of the pid>lic that inflation can be 
controlled as an essential prerequisite to con¬ 
trolling k. It is because sectional groups lost 
this confidence that in 1969 and 1970 they 
started to take the law into their own hands. 
The government has to demonstrate, therefore, 
that it can govern—^not only eflfootively, but 
justly. I think Mr Heath understands the first 
part I am not so sure about the second. 

Energy & Letlutrgy 

T hbfroblems of cost inflation are only 
one symptom, if a particularly acute one, 
of what is in my view the crucial issue of 
modern society—the problem of coping with 
the consequences of technological change. 
This is the central question facing all 
governments, and indeed all major human 
institutions today. How can we make change 
our servant and not our master? How can we 
accommodate ourselves and our institutions to 
those changes which are inevitable? 

Earlier in this article I delivered myself of 
the startling thought that we live in a rapidly 
changing world, and that we are having great 
difficulties in bridging the “technological 
gap”—in successfully applying the lessons of 
m^ern technology in our practical affairs. 
These difficulties are as nothing, however, 
compared with the difficulties of adapting to 
past technology and its consequences—the 
problems of “institutional lag.” These two 
problems are, of course, closely interlinked, 
because the less successful one is in coping 
with past technology, the less ready and able 
one will be to exploit the opportunities of 
today’s and tomorrow’s technology. 

The changes wrought in our world environ¬ 
ment by the achievements of yesterday’s tech¬ 
nology need little elaboration. The effects of 
medicine on world population; the effects of 
modem industry on the environment and on 
life-styles; the effects of developments in 
transport and communication, not only on the 
environment but still more on people’s atti¬ 
tudes and modes of thought—these are the 
essential stuff of what we choose to call 
“modem civilisation.” They are therefore the 
essential stuff of politics in the broadest sense. 
Wherever we look today on the surface of 
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dM globe we find institutions of men and 
wmnen—governmental, business, financial, 
educational, political, trade union, and so on 
—grappling painfully and not very success¬ 
fully, with the problems of change. All these 
institutions share the common characteristic 
of a certain conservatism, a certain lethargy; 
and they are typically subject to increasing 
shocks from an environment whidi is being 
remoulded at frightening speed by the past 
achievements of mankind. Hence Ae increas¬ 
ing tensions of society—tensions which, we 
are now beginning to admit, could break 
modem society as we know it unless we can 
find ways of making our institutions less resis¬ 
tant to change, unless we can better under¬ 
stand the chemistry of innovation. 


Let me give a few, almost random, examples. 
Everywhere in the modern world we find ten¬ 
sion and alienation between the generations, 
and in our great institutions of learning. This 
is the so-called “student problem”, though 
the problem may well lie with the institutions 
and fiieir methods rather than with the 
students. We find increasing problems in keep¬ 
ing our great cities safe, hygienic, tderable 
as living systems. In the United Sates racial 
frictions are intensified by the Impact of auto- 
nuition on jobs and by the increasing strains of 
urban life. The world financial system struggles 
through successive crises to find a viable 
replacement for the Bretton Woods structure 
erected in quite different circumstances a 
quarter-century ago. The Roman Catholic 
Church faces its crisis of faith. And—^perhaps 
the most dangerous example of institutional 
ri^dity in the world today—the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in 1968, the smouldering resent¬ 
ments in Poland and the other Communist 
bloc countries and in Russia itsdf among the 
intelligentsia, demonstrate the almost total in¬ 
ability of the once-revolutionary Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union to accommodate 
itself to even the most modest adjustments to 
modern thinking and technology within its 
ranks. There exist today within the Soviet 
bloc all the objective conditions of a revolu¬ 
tionary situation. The Russian r^me has 
moved right back to the posture oi Alexander 
in or Nicholas I, the “gendarme of Europe.” 
When a regime as powerful as this reaches 
such a stage of internal brittleness it is a situ¬ 
ation of great potential danger for die world, 
for structures that cannot bend under jucs- 
suie are liable to explode. 


Port in The Storm 

HE POINT IS that these are all instances 
of a common problem, not dissimilar in 
land from the problems of a business firm in 
instituting tedmical change or those which we 
have been considering in the field of industrial 
relations. The present cost inflation deadlock is 
an example of a nudfunctioning system in an 
environment of change. How are we to make 
our institutions more creative, more dynamic, 
more responsive to change?# 

First, it is an illusion to think that we can 
go up the cul-de-sac of stagnation or immo¬ 
bility, that we can solve- the problems of 
change by not having any. The last decade 
should have shown us that we do not solve 
any problems by opting for a slower rate of 
growth. We merely make it harder to adapt 
to the problems when they hit us, as they will. 
We are all, whether we like it or not, citizens 
of McLuhan’s “global electronic village.” We 
are all, therefore, subject to the same stimuli, 
the same desires, the same sales pressures. 
There is no likelihood that m«i and women 
will lose their taste for material wealth and 
progress, nor is there any conceivable reason 
why they should be induced cfr encouraged to 
do so. 

This docs not mean, however, that all i)at- 
tems of growth are equally good. There are 
real, and agonisingly difficult and complex, 
choices to be made b^ween public and private 
expenditure; between social welfare and pri¬ 
vate consumption; between wm-k and leisure; 
between roads and houses; between schools 
and factories; between foreign aid and home 
investment; between faster travel and a more 
beautiful countryside; between cities made for 
pedestrians or for motorists; between incen¬ 
tives for entrepreneurs and a more equal 
income distribution; between amenities and 
efficiency; and so on. One cannot make such 
choices dogmatically. Each has to be consi¬ 
dered on its merits, at the margin, in the light 
of whatever information (too often inade¬ 
quate) is available. We confuse the argu¬ 
ment, which is about priorities in the alloca¬ 
tion of resources to raise the quality of life, 
by importing extraneous issues about ffie 
desirability of “growth” as such. The point is 
that the richer the community the greater the 
number of options it has—provided that its 
pattern of growth has not been such as to close 
too many options on the way up, as it were. 

We cannot, therefore, satisfy the needs of 
our people without taking maximum advantage 
of ^ opportunities‘^created by human inge¬ 
nuity. But we cannot exploit fiiese advantages 
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widiout harming pe<^)le. Every industrial 
innovatioa oreales scune redundanckt or for¬ 
ces some people to change their way of life or 
work. Every new road, factory or power 
station harms somebody’s amenities. There 
can be no change without some casualties, for 
change itself is distasteful and difficult for 
some, and on the whole human creatures are 
instinctive conservatives. And the pains of 
change are <xFten nooie immediatdy visible 
than the benefits. 

Every institution—especially representative 
institutions like political parties or democratic 
governments—tends to be weighted in favour 
of the status quo; this is the essence of the 
problem of “institutional lag." The institution 
of which this is least true is, or ought to be, 
the business enterprise—not because it is a 
more sophisticated institution than the othera, 
or led by men of greater wisdom or vision 
(that is seldom the case)—but because it has to 
adapt to change to survive, because it has a 
high mortality rate, and because (as Peter 
Drudcer points out) it is a highly dispensible 
institution, one that therefore has constantly 
to justify its existence by good performance. 

What is needed, therefore, in my view, if we 
are to escape Irom the confines of die Stag¬ 
nant Society and the increasing shock-waves 
of external change on resistant social and 
institutional structures, is: 

1. a conscious national strategy for innovation 
based on national planning, involving tiie other 
main elements of “national management” as 
well as government. Such a strategy must inte¬ 
grate all the main aspects of industrial, social 
and economic policy to the achievement of 
clearly definable national objectives. 

2. much more feedback, based on the recogni¬ 
tion of common problems, between our nation^ 
managers in government and our sectional 
managers in business. 


3. a clear understanding, not only of the neces- 
si^, but also of the coste, of cnan^ C3uui« 
will take place anyway. Bat its pains can be 
minimised and its benefits maximised, only if 
there is a clear understanding of what is at stske 
and where the common interest lies, and if diete 
is a genuine consensus in favour of change in 
any given situation. This means that those Cable 
to be haimed must be compensated rattier than 
ignored. Otherwise the general will, whidi in 
the end determines the directions of all sode- 
ties, will opt dther for resisting change as long 
as possible or for adapting to it half-heartedly 
and defensively. It is largely because this is what 
has happened in the u.K. over most of the 
post-war period that we find ourselves in our 
present plight. 

1 have inevitably indulged in a high degree 
of abstraction in order to condease my 
thoughts. 1 think however that it will not be 
difficult for the reader to translate my general 
principles into highly concrete examples. What 
1 am saying, essentially, is this. The modem 
world is coping very badly with the forces of 
change, and unless we do better society as we 
know it is not likely to survive. Thki is our 
central problem today. 

In some ways—though not in all—the prob¬ 
lem is particularly acute in Britain; though 
because of our greater social stabfliCy we 
ought to be one of the best-equipped societies 
to find a way out of the maze. Perhaps we can: 
but only if we can match stability with 
greater dynamism, and if we can ev<4ve a 
radically new style of government to cope 
with change in foe way that the more pro¬ 
gressive business enterprises plan—identifying 
problems in advance ratber than reacting to 
them seriatim as responses to a series of appa¬ 
rently random shocks. We are embarked (to 
use an image which may impress our present 
nautical Prime Minister) on hazardous and 
stonny seas, and we may not have much time 
to reach port. 

Michael Shanks 
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‘‘Every Day”? 

Mr Terrence Des Pres’ essay in your September 
issue is admirable in its suggestion of new ways 
of looking at literature. It also contains an implicit 
criticism of our culture that I would like to make 
explicit: the attitude toward life and death 
expressed by those who have faced death in 
concentration camps or in war, who have seen 
the faces of the dying, have smelled and touched 
the dead, and have been bent to an existence 
of brutalising austerity by powers over which 
they have no control is one of athrmation, which 
stands in marked contrast to the whimpering 
nihilism of so many 20th-century writers for 
whom, like Eliot’s Hollow Men, life is physically 
unchallenging and death a distant abstraction. 

What Mr Des Pres’ essay suggests is that an 
obsessive concern with the nihilistic implications 
of death is a consequence of the relative rarity 
not familiarity of death in a society—a connection 
recognised long ago by Margaret Mead in her 
first study of Samoa and recently explored by 
Philippe Aries in a paper on Western attitudes 
toward death. And what needs noting is that, 
although death is a theme central to much 20tb- 
century literature, this literature tells us almost 
nothing of death as a reality; rather it dwells 
upon death as an abstraction, which would seem 
to evoke anxiety preci.sely because that reality is 
lacking, because in our society death has no 
immediacy. This literature contains no “survivors”, 
no affirmation, only the self-conscious, neurotic 
anxiety (in exactly Freud’s sense of the term), of 
a culture in which, as Arnold Toynbee put it, 
“death under peace-time conditions of life has 
become unfamiliar”; a culture in which it has 
been nece.ssary to invent the cant phrase “extreme 
situation” to represent what human beings in all 
ages and cultures except ours have confronted 
every day. 

JAME.S Sloan Allen 

New York City 


Johnson’s “Third World” 

Professor Harry Johnson’s “Word to the Third 
World” [Encounter, October] contains an inter¬ 
esting diagnosis of some important problems of 
the political economy of development His 
approach is particularly useful and refreshing in 
diat it recognises a set of crucial socio-political 
factors in relation to the aims, aspirations and 
strategies of the “developing” nations—factors 
which, hitherto, have been either universally 
ignor^ or (what is effectively the same thing) 
treated as “exogenous.” ’There is, however a cer¬ 
tain degree of oversimplification both in his diag¬ 


nosis and in his "prescription” which calls for a 
brief comment 

The observed preference for “planning” and 
dirigisme in many parts of the Third World does 
not necessarily, or primarily, originate from the 
pre-War German and Soviet experience—or, for 
that matter, the j^t-War increase in the role of 
the public sector in Western economies—although 
such ideologies provide a respectable cloak for 
what would otherwise have t^en recognised as 
downright bureaucratic authoritarianism and 
paternalism. 

It is true that one cannot study the problenis 
of these countries in isolation from two centuries 
of European and American experience. But iit is 
also true that most of these countries resemble, 
in their own peculiar ways, the European coun¬ 
tries before the French Revolution (and some¬ 
times much before that) in nearly all their funda¬ 
mental aspects, rather than the post-War Western 
•societies, Nazi Germany or the Soviet Union. 
Professor Johnson rightly remarks that it would 
be imscientific to attribute the failure of “con¬ 
trols” merely to incompetent and dishonest 
administrators. But he fails to observe that it is 
the consequence of a socio-political environment 
in which it is simply impossible to have “honest” 
and efllcient civil servants, as, indeed, it is also 
very hard to come by a real, genuine bourgeoisie 
of the old breed in any appreciable numbm or 
with any considerable socio-economic power. 

Instead, the system is geared to the “produc¬ 
tion” and the flourishing of an aimy of bureau¬ 
cratic-technocratic rentiers in alliance with the old 
—^but not yet ancien —dlite. Incidentally, his 
reference to the wasteful way in which “educa¬ 
tion” is pursued should be a good reminder that 
a purely abstract (and statistical) view of the 
problem of “skill-constraint” in these countries is 
of no value; just as it should modify the super¬ 
ficial view held by many people and institutions 
in the West that an important limiting factor in 
the development process is the lack of “proper 
education.” The developing countries may in fact 
suffer more from their educated dlite than from 
tile uneducated mass of the population. At least 
the latter have been given no chance to tryl 
It is also true that in many of these countries 
concern for “fairness” and “social justice” has 
been misconceived. But, more often than not, the 
motive is political rather than “humanitarian.” It 
takes into account the relative socio-economic 
power (latent or explicit) of various social strata: 
to whoever can, or may, pursue his actual or 
potential claim actively shall be given according 
to his socio-economic significance. This is basically 
why in a number of these countries the peasant 
enjoys no protection whatever, while the industrial 
woricer enjoys both a relatively high standard of 
living and (sometimes) even security of employ¬ 
ment It is not Realpolitik to allow a factory to 
close downl 

All ms is haiu»ly bvidencb for the failure of 
planning and central control — however these 
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London 

INCREDIBILITY: The award for the political 
dictam of the year went to Mrs Judith Hart, the 
left-wing Labour from Lanark, for her 

immortal line: “Members exercising their 
integrity could destroy the credibility of the 
whole party.” 

THE ECONOMIST 
London 

Statistics: So 154 full-time teaching officers 
of economics at British universities believe that 
the economic effects of joining the Common 
Market are more likely to be unfavourable 
than favourable to Britain, and 142 think the 
opposite. Or do they? 

The count is taken from two identically 
worded letters in yesterday’s "Times^’ (except 
that one says “favourable" and the other 
“unfavourable^’). Both sets of names are 
plucked from a survey by Nicholas Kaldor 
among 600 economists. Kaldor, Jim Callaghan’s 
old Treasury tax adviser, appears not surpris¬ 
ingly among the unfavourables. 

The questionnaire asked the economists 
whether they would like their names to appear 
in a letter. Most did, some didn’t. What the 
published correspondence does not reveal is the 
final tally. What do Britain’s teaching officers 
of economics^ think? Of those who expressed 
an opinion. 197 to 193 said we should be better 
off. A pro-Market majority of four. Sorry 
Nicky. 

THE GUARDIAN 
London 

Crystal Ball: The undersigned [J. R. Colville] 
not being a full-time teaching officer in 
economics in a British university, concludes 
from your correspondence column that eco¬ 
nomics must be a science approximately com¬ 
parable in exactitude to astrology. 

THE TIMES 
Belgrade 

CENSORSHIP: The Yugoslav authorities here 
have confirmed the prohibition of the maga¬ 
zine “Kultura’’ which published in its current 
number an old article by Nicolai Berdayev. 
The famous Russian philosopher was ei^ed 
from the Soviet Union in 1920 and died in 
Paris in 1948. His article dates from the year 
1945 and deals with the Christian aspects of 
his philosophy. According to the ^Igrade 
court, the article was anti-Marxist in inspira¬ 
tion and was capable “of provoking civic 
agitation” and “of affecthig the friendly rela¬ 
tions between Yugoslavia and the UJS.S.R.” 
At the same time it announced Uie banning 
of the current number of “Student", die 
Journal of the students of Belgrade. 

LE MONDE 


London 

Weekend CoMPErrmoN: Competitors are asked 
for a speech or scene from John Osborne’s 
next play. Urrdt 150 words. Entries by 14 
September. 

London 

AirTHENTiciTY: Although / long,ago gave up 
reading philistine leftish weeklies {John 
Osborne writes], 1 was tempted to enter your 
competition asking for an extract from a new 
play by myself. I did just this, selecting q 
fairly typical passage from “The Gift of.. 
Friendship,’’ which will be published with 
another play of mine by Faber and Faber. 
Unlike Graham Greene, I failed completely. 
Reading the winning entries, 1 can see why. 

NEW STATESMAN 

Combridso 

AND PRINTER BEGAT ERROR: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, one of the world’s 
most famous printers of the Bible, is celelnnt- 
ing its 450th anniversary with a major print¬ 
ing error In 10,000 lectern editions of the 
New English Bible. On page 130, In fiie 
middle of the Old Testament book of Leviti¬ 
cus, there appear 42 lines from Eccleslastkns 
in the Apocrypha. The mor is aU the more 
glaring since Levlticns is in prose and 
Ecclesiasticns is in verses 
In a 1702 Bible, verse 161 of Psalm 119, 
reads: “Printers have posecuted me . . .” It 
should read “princes.” 

SUNDAY TIMES 


Weatmlitster 

Geography: Both sides of the Commons pro¬ 
duced passionate eloquence, but some speakers, 
unfortunately, were unable to avoid the absurd 
factual errors that often accompany such 
eloquence. 

It is fairly well known, for instance, that the 
poet Rupert Brooke died of blood-poisoning in 
Greece on his way to the Dardanelles, But this 
did not prevent Mr John Boyd-Carpenter (Con., 
Kingston-on-Thames) from declaring in his 
“unity-and-peace-in-Europe" peroration that 
Brooke had “soddened the mud of Flanders.’’ 

daily TELEGRAPH 

London 

OUT OF TOUCH: Thera b a strong hint of 
the exotic about Yehudi Menuhin; thin-faced, 
hooded eyes, silky-blond hair, unidentifiable 
accent. The effect b heighten^ by the un¬ 
flinching way he uses semi-arciiaic words each 
as “noble,” “ravwenE* and “majestic”. 

RADIO TIMES (SBC) 
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LetUars 

Inden and ttunkon of these oountrict that fhey 
are the completely helpless victiint of ahadute 
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tUngt may be cornered undesirable on other 
grounds. And, precisely for the reasons that 
Professor Joh^n has so lucidly advanced, his 
advice to the Third World to go over to competi* 

^ tion b equally misplaced. One might as well advise 
these countries to use a “ratiohal** approach to 
economic policy, planning, man-power training 
and so OEr-;-but all in vain. The fact remains 
that, fh many of these countries, the objective 
conditions (as partly explained by Professor 
Johnson Mrnself) defy both competition and plan¬ 
ning as efficient means of accumulation, resource 
allocation, and income-distribution. 

Necker, Turgot, and their more revolutionary 
colleagues were toon to find out that the slogan 
of laissez-faire tud been addressed to the wrong 
people. It is the same with the misuse of socialism 
and planning in the case of some of the developing 
countries of our era. If by social and economic 
development one implies a transformation of the 
society involving “changes in kind [rather] than 
merely in degree” (Rostow), then it will not really 
do to keep “other things equal” and declare: 
Planning has failed^ now let’s try Competition! 

M. A. Katouzian 

University of Kent, 

Canterbury 

I DO NOT FIND any clear-cut points of disagreement 
with most of what Mr Katouzian writes. Much 
of the apparent difference stems from the fact 
that everyone has his own universe of “typical” 
developing countries, and 1 was concerned 
primarily with former British colonies, for which 
I think my remarks hold good. “Planning for 
development” is a Western idea; without it 
ffiere would probably still have been bureaucracy, 
privileges for those with socio-economic power, 
etc; but I am sD[e that the system would have 
functioned very differently. 

Where we part company is over the utter 
and intractable detennintsm of bis view of these 
countries. I do not believe that “it is simply 
impossible to have ‘honest’ and efficient dvil ser¬ 
vants”—I have met many—but it is hard to avoid 
corruption when politicians or civil servants have 
the power to grant or withhold valuable 
monopoly privileges under the guise of “plan¬ 
ning.” Similarly, I do not believe it is pointless 
to observe that those countries that have allowed 
more competitiem and been less ambitious about 
planning have tended to do better than the rest, 
and to point the moral and suggest the explana¬ 
tion. It ia fallacious history—^bad Marxist pseudo- . 
sodology, and colain economic nonsense-^ 
assert that "objective conditioruT (whatever that 
phrase means—italiciaation merely gives preten¬ 
tious pomposity to adentiffc onptiness) freeze the 
existing rituation to the point where qothing can 
be done or can even usefully be said about the 
possibilities of effecting change. Certainly the pos¬ 
sibilities may be narrow at any point of time, 
and feasible processes of change con^uently 
slow to iwoduce a significant effect But it is both 
aiUi-scientiflc snd humanly irresponsible, as 
well as insultingly condescending, to tell the 


social deteimimsm. 

Unfortunately, far tpo much so-called 
“economics of development”, as represented parti¬ 
cularly by the writings of Gunnar MyrdaL and 
his followers, has been of this character. 

HaaRY O. Johnson 

London School of Econondes 


Playing 

Philip Hobsbaum [“Playing Literary Games”, 
Encounter, August] points out that “Berne’s thesis 
is that most human relationships have a central 
figure who is trying to obtain reassurance by 
scoring off the others in the particular game he is 
playing.” This is pretty old hat of Dr Berne; it's 
that “inferiority complex” thing again and Adler 
got there around seventy years ago. Pretty toU|^, 
too, on Hobsbaum who’s plugging Berne: Adlerian 
(and Jungian) ideas have influenced literary 
criticism almost as strongly as Freudian ones. 
They might not have influenced Hobsbaum, but 
that is a different story. Mind you, we could use 
a little more Adler if only to drive out the 
Freudian drivel that Hobsbaum offers when he 
states (dogmatically, not deliberately) that “it is 
clear that Cordelia and her father in the first act 
of King Lear ... are bent on avoiding sexual 
intimacy” and that Lady Macbeth has “penis 
envy” (she certainly wants power—whence the 
daggers, but it is real power she wants; not just 
something hanging between her legs which will 
stiffen aggtessively when required). 

But Bemean Analysis (or grossly oversimplified 
Adlerian psychology), as Hobsbaum applies it, 
yields only the obvious and the ludicrous. Is 
Othello really playing, amongst other things, 
‘“Wooden Leg’ (what do you expect of a black 
man?)”? With the problems I’ve got with students 
who want to forget the play and talk (worse still, 
write) about Othello as a Black Panther, an Uncle 
Tom, a militaristic Martin Luther King, a Cassius 
Clay or a Jamaican Olivier, 1 don’t need this sort 
of help. Othello’s blackness is only a small part 
of what makes him different from the society 
around him. His romantic background and 
military success (he’s a kind of archetypal 
adventurer; Jung is more help here than Berne 
if you want to play the category game) are far 
more important influences in the play. I don’t go 
a bundle on Leavis’s “Diabolic Intellect and The 
Noble Hero”; but I’d buy that (anti-Bradley and 
all) long before I’d spend a penny (except meta- 
phorkaUy) on “Wooden Leg". 

The {dice de resistance, the “study in some 
depth of Emma", h easy to resist; it provides no 
more than a superficial account of the obvious. 
Has anyone who has read the novel not spotted 
instantly that Mr Woodhouse “is a lot of the time 
in a natural child state”? And that Emma herself 
ia to some extent fite (ffiild of the parent and the 
parent of the dhild? A^ttedly, it’s good to abe a 
Uterary critic put Mr Knightley in his place. Miss 



Aulteo siw Mr KnightJey more cntically than 
either Arnold Kettle or Graham Hough. But Miss 
Austen (I think) believes that Mr Knightley 
represents a realisable ideal. Most students, how¬ 
ever, find him unattractively aggressive at times 
and they spot this without having to play games 
first. In fact, Berne’s “three basic Ego states . . . 
the Parent state ... the Adult state . . . and the 
Child state” are far from being “immensely useful 
in categori.sing and .so evaluating (he movement 
of character” in Emma or (he other novels and 
plays that Hobsbaum flips through The use of 
this cumbersome apparatus yields much less th.Tii 
a reasonably attentive, straightforward reading. 

All this Berne stuff is just another lit. crit. 
gimmick, one in line with current educational 
trends. Children now play games in primary 
schools and are encouraged to do so at the 
■secondary stage; it follows by the moronic logic 
of the age that they should carry on doing so at 
colleges and universities. Literary critics, of course, 
have been playing games with each other for 
years. Academics play variations of "I’m Only 
Trying to Help" and “It’s For Your Own Good” 
and “This Hurts Me More”, as they verbally bash 
each other about. 

So let’s see what Hobsbaum plays now. The 
ball’s in your court, Phil. baby. 

Nfd Rogfr 

Dt’nbigh.shire Technical Collcf’c, 

1'Vrcxhani, North Wales 

The vauif of F-ic Berne’s approach to psy¬ 
chology, as 1 .see it. is that he concentrates upon 
inter-relationships between different personalities. 
Previous psychologists tended far more to isolate 
an individual from his social corvtcxt for special 
analysis. This aberration has bedevilled literary 
criticism for all too long: it led Coleridge to read 
his private preoccupations into Hamlet and A. C. 
Bradley to treat Othello as though it was a play 
about lago. The analysis of individual character 
can have, at best, only a limited validity since 
most human situations involve people coming into 
contact with each other. It is what happens when 
contact is established that concerns Dr Berne, 
and I feel it ought to concern tlie literary critic, 
too. 1 thought it would be a simple enough mat¬ 
ter to adapt the Bcrnean approach to literary 
criticism, but evidently it wasn’t simple enough 
for Mr Roger. The only game I should be pre¬ 
pared to play with him is to inquire why he 
bothered to write his letter in the first place. 

Philip Hobsbaum 

Glasgow 

Splitting Hairs 

Even the fact that you publish a splendid 
magazine and give much pleasure to your readers 
does not permit you to perpetuate the solecism 
(page three of the November issue) of “fine 
tooth-comb.” 

It should, of course, be “fine-tooth comb.” 

John Metcalf 

London 
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The Limits of Trooghaft 


T he troogs took one century to 
master the planet, then another three to 
restock it with men, its once dominant but 
now conquered species. Being hierarchical 
in temper, the Troogs segregated homo 
insipiens into four castes between which 
there was no traffic except that of blood¬ 
shed. The four castes derived from the 
Troog experience of human beings. 

The planet’s new masters had an inter¬ 
mittent sense of the absurd; Troog laughter 
could shake a forest. Young Troogs first 
captured some surviving children, then 
tamed them as “housemen”, though to 
their new pets the draughty Troog struc¬ 
tures seemed far from house-like. Pet¬ 
keeping spread. Whole zoos of children were 
reared on a bean diet. For housemen, 
Troogs preferred children with brown or 
yellow skins, finding them neater and 
cleaner than others; this preference soon 
.settled into an arbitrary custom. Themselves 
hermaphrodite, the Troogs were fascinated 
by the spectacle of marital couplings. Once 
their pets reached adolescence, they were 
put in cages whose nesting boxes had glass 
walls. Troogs would gaze in by the hour. 
Captivity—and this was an important dis¬ 
covery—^id not inhibit the little creatures 
frrnn breeding, nor. as was feared, did the 
sense of being watched turn the nursing 
females to deeds of violent*. Cannibalism 
was rare. Breeders, by selecting partners, 
could soon produce strains with certain 
comical features, such as cone-shaped 
breasts or cushion-shaped rumps. 

The practice of keeping pets was fought 
by senior Troogs; the conservative 
disapproved of innovations while the 
fastidious found it objectionable when 
bean-fed humans passed malodorous wind. 
After the innovs^ion became too general to 
suppress, the Troog elders hedged the prac¬ 
tice with laws. No pet should be kept alive 
if it fell sick, and since bronchitis was 
endemic, pets had short lives. The young 


Troogs recognised the wisdom behind this 
rule for they too disliked the sound of 
coughing. But in some cases they tried to 
save an invalid favourite from the lethal 
chamber, or would surrender it only after 
assurances that the sick were hairier dead. 

Adaptability had enabled the Troogs to 
survive their travels through time and 
space; it helped them to a catholic approach 
to the food provided by the planet, different 
as this was from their previous nourish¬ 
ment. Within two generations they had 
become ctunpulsive carnivores. The realisa¬ 
tion. derived from pet-keeping, that captive 
men could breed. 1^ to the establishment of 
batteries of capons, the second and largest 
human caste. Capons were naturally pre¬ 
ferred when young, since their bones were 
supple; at this time they fetched, as “eat- 
alls”, the highest price for the lowest weight. 
Those kept alive after childhood were 
lodged in small cages maintained at a steady 
22 degrees; the cage floors were composed 
of rolling bars through which the filth fell 
into a sluice. Capons were not permitted 
to see the sky or smell unfiltered air. 
Experience proved that a warm pink glow 
kept them docile and conduced to weight- 
gain. Females were in general preferred to 
males and the eradication of the tongue 
(sold as a separate delicacy) quietened the 
batteries. 

The third category—the ferocious hound- 
men—were treated even by the Troogs with 
a certain caution; the barracks in which 
they were kennelled were built as far as 
possible from the batteries lest the black 
predators escape, break in and massacre 
hundreds. Bred for speed, obedience and 
ruthlessness, they Were underfed. Unleashed 
they sped like greyhounds. Their unreliable 
tempers doomed the few surreptitious efforts 
to employ them as pets. One night they kept 
their quarters keening in rhythmic sound^t., 
next day. they slumped in yellow-eyed sulks, 
stirring only to lunge at each other or at 
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their keepers’ tentacles. None were kept 
alive after the age of thirty. Those injur^ 
in the chase were slaughtered on the spot 
and minced for the mess bowl. 

Paradoxically, the swift hound-men 
depended for survival on the quarry they 
despised and bunted; the fourth human 
caste, the caste most hedged with laws. 

The persistence, long into the first Troog 
period, of lone nomadic rebels, men and 
women who resisted from remote valleys 
and caves, had perplexed the planet’s rulers. 
Then they made an advantage out of the 
setback. The wits and endurance of the 
defeated showed that the Troogs had sup¬ 
pressed a menace of some mettle. This was 
a compliment and Troogs, like the gods of 
fable, found praise enjoyable. They decided 
to preserve a caste of the uncorralled. This 
fourth caste, known as quarry-men or game, 
were protected within limits and seasons. It 
was forbidden, for example, to hunt pre-ado¬ 
lescents or pregnant females. All members 
of the caste enjoyed a respite during eight 
months of each year. Only at the five-yearly 
Nova Feast—the joyous commemoration of 
the greatest escape in Troog history—were 
all rules abandoned; then the demand for 
protein became overpowering. 

Ouanry-men excited more interest in their 
masters than the three other castes put 
together. On one level, gluttonous Troogs 
found their flesh more appetising than that 
of capons. On another, academically minded 
Troogs studied their behaviour-patterns. 
Moralising Troogs extolled their courage 
against hopeless odds to a Troog generation 
inclined to be complacent about its power. 
The ruins which spiked the planet were tes¬ 
timony to the rudimentary but numerous 
civilisations which, over ten millennia, men 
had produced, from the time when they first 
cultivated grains and domesticated animals 
till their final achievement of an environ¬ 
ment without vegetation (except under glass) 
and with only synthetic protein. Men, it was 
true, had never reached the stage where 
they could rely on the telepathy that served 
the Troogs. But this was no reason to des¬ 
pise them. Originally Troogs, too, had con¬ 
versed through sound hitting a tympanum; 
they had retained a hieroglyphic system 
deep into their journey through time; 
indeed, their final abandonment of what 


men called writing (and the Troogs “incis¬ 
ing”) had been an indirect tribute to men; 
telepathic waves were harder to decipher 
than symbols. It moved antiquarian Troogs 
to see that some men still frequented the 
ruined repositories of written knowledge; 
and though men never repaired these ancient 
libraries, this did not argue that they had 
lost the constructional talents of forbears 
who had built skyscrapers and pyramids. It 
showed shrewd sense. Ta repair old build¬ 
ings or build new ones would attract the 
hound-men. Safety lay in dispersal. Libraries 
were a place of danger for a quarry-man, 
known to the contemptuous hound-men as 
a “book-roach.” The courageous passion for 
the little volumes in which great men had 
compressed their wisdom was admired by 
Troogs. In their death throes quarry-men 
often clutched these talismans. 

I T WAS THROUGH a library that, in 
the fifth Troog century, the first attempt 
was made to communicate between the 
species, the conquerors and.the conquered. 

Curiosity was a characteristic shared by 
both species. Ouarry-mcn still debated what 
the Troogs were and where they had come 
from. The first generation had known them 
as Extra-Terrestrials, when Terra, man’s 
planet, was still the normative centre. Just 
as the natives of central America had 
welcomed the Spaniards as gods till the 
stake gave the notion of the godlike a 
Satanic quality, millions of the superstitious 
had identified the Troogs with angels. But 
Doomsday was simply Troog’s Day. The 
planet continued spinning, the sun gave out 
its heat and the empty oceans rolled against 
their shores. Living on an earth no longer 
theirs, quarry-men gazed at the glittering 
laser beams and reflected light which made 
the Troog-Halls and speculated about their 
tenants. A tradition declared that the first 
space vehicles had glowed with strange pic¬ 
tures. The Troogs, it was correctly deduced, 
had originally conversed by means analo¬ 
gous to language but had discarded speech 
in order to remain opaque, untappable. This 
encouraged some would-be rebels. They saw 
in precaution signs of caution and in cau¬ 
tion proof of fallibility. A counter-attack 
might one day be possible, through science 
or magic. Some cynics pretended to find the 
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Troogs a blessing. They quoted a long-dead 
writer who had believ^ it was better for a 
man to die on his feet when not too old. 
This was now the common human lot. Few 
quarry-men lived past thirty and the diseases 
of the past, such as cardiac failure and 
carcinoma, were all but unknown. But most 
men dreamed simply of a longer and easier 
existence. 


T he first human to be approached 
by a Troog was a short, stocky youth 
who had surVivcd his ’teens thanks to strong 
legs, a good wind and the discovery of a 
cellar underneath one of the world’s largest 
libraries. Because of his enthusiasm for a 
poet of that name, this book-roach was 
known to his group as “Blake”, he had 
also studied other idealists such as the 
Egyptian Akhenalen and the Russian Tol¬ 
stoy. These inspired him to speculate along 
the mo.st hazardous paths, in the direction, 
for example, of the precipice-question: 
might not the Troogs have something akin 
to human consciousness, or even conscience? 
If so. might man* perhaps address his con¬ 
queror? Against the backspace of an insen¬ 
tient universe one consciousness should greet 
another. His friends, his woman, laughed at 
the notion. They had seen what the Troogs 
had done to their species. Some men were 
bred to have protuberant eyes or elongated 
necks; others were kept in kennels on insuffi¬ 
cient rations, and then, at the time of the 
Nova Feast or in the year’s open season, 
unleashed through urban ruins or surround¬ 
ing savannah to howl after their quarry— 
those related by blood and experience to 
Blake and his fellows. ‘T shall never trust a 
Troog.” said his woman’s brother, “even if 
he gives me a gold safe-conduct.” 

One Troog, as much an exception among 
his species as Blake among his. read this 
hopeful brain. It was still the closed season 
and some four months before the quinquen¬ 
nial Nova Feast. Quarry-men still relaxed 
in safety; the hounds sang or sulked; the 
Troogs had yet to prepare the li^ts and 
sounds for their tumultuous celebrations. 
Each morning Blake climbed to the Library. 
It was a long, rubbish-encumbered place 
with aisles still occupied by books, once 
arranged according to subject, but now 


higgledy-piggledy in dust and dereliction, 
thrown down by earthquake or scattered in 
the hunt. Each aisle had its attendant bust 
—Plato, Shakespeare. Darwin, Marx—tes¬ 
tifying to a regretted time when men, divi¬ 
ded by nationality, class or colour, suffered 
only from their fellows. 

In the comer watched by Shakespeare, 
Blake had his reading place. He had restored 
the shelves to some order; he had dusted 
the table. This May morning a Troog’s 
fading odour made him tremble. A new 
object stood on his table: a large rusty type¬ 
writer of the most ancient model. In it 
was a sheet of paper. 

Blake bent to read. 

Are you ready to communicate question. 

Blake typed the single word: yes. 

He did not linger but retreated in mental 
confusion to the unintellectual huddle round 
babies and potatoes which was his cellar. 
He half feared that be had begun to 
go mad. or that some acquaintance was play¬ 
ing him a trick. But few of his group read 
and no man could duplicate the distinctive 
Troog smell. 

The days that followed constituted a 
continual seance between “his” Troog and 
himself. Blake contributed little to the dia¬ 
logue. His Troog seemed anxious for a 
listener but little interested in what that 
listener thought. Blake was an earphone, ^ 
an admiring confessor. Try as he feebly did, 
he got no response when he tried to evoke 
his woman, his children. 

“Trooghaft, you are right.” wrote the 
unseen communicator, attested each time by 
his no longer frightening scent, “was 
noble once.” Blake had made no such sug¬ 
gestion. “The quality of being a Troog was 
unfrictional as space and as tolerant as time. 

It has become—almost human.” 

Then next morning: “To copy the habits 
of lower creatures is tq sink ^low them. 
What is natural to carnivores is unnatural 
to us. We never ate flesh before the Nova; 
nor on our journey. We adopted the prac¬ 
tice from reading the minds of lower crea¬ 
tures, then copying them. Our corruption 
shows in new diseases; earlier than in the 
past, older Troogs decompose. It shows in - 
our characters. We quarrel like our quarry. 
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Oar forms are not apt for ingesting so much 
protein. Protein is what alcohol was to 
humans. It maddens; it corrupts. Protein, 
not earth’s climate, is paling our. . . .” 

Here there was a day’s gap before the 
typewriter produced, next morning, the 
word complexion. And after it, metaphor. 
Blake had learnt that the old Troog hiero¬ 
glyphs were followed by determinants, sym¬ 
bols showing, for example, whether the con¬ 
cept rule meant tyranny or order. Com¬ 
plexion could only be used metaphorically 
of faceless and largely gaseous creatures. 

To one direct question Blake obtained a 
direct answer: “How.” he had typed, “did 
you first turn against the idea of eating us?” 

“My insight flashed at our last Nova 
Feast. Like everyone. I had been program¬ 
med to revel. Stench of flesh filled every 
Troog-Hall. Amid the spurt of music, the 
ancient greetings with which we flare still, 
the coruscations, I passed a meat-shop where 
lights pirouetted. 1 looked. I saw. Hanging 
from iron hooks—each pierced a foot-palm 
—were twenty she-capons, what you call 
women. Each neck was surrounded by a 
ruffle to hide the knife-cut; a tomato shut 
each anus. I suddenly shuddered. Nearby, 
on a slab of marble, smiled a row of jellied 
heads. Someone had dressed their sugar-hair 
in the manner of your Roman empresses: 
‘Flavian Heads.’ A mass of piled up, tong- 
curled hair in front, behind a bun encoded 
by a marzipan fillet. I lowered myself and 
saw as though for the first time great blocks 
of neutral-looking matter: ‘Pate of Burst 
Liver.’ The owner of the shop was glad to 
explain. They hold the woman down, then 
stuff nutriment through a V-shaped funnel. 
The merchant was pleased by my close 
attention. He displayed his Sucking Capons 
and Little Loves, as they call the repro¬ 
ductive organs which half of you split crea¬ 
tures wear outside your bodies.” 

“Was this.” I asked in sudden repug¬ 
nance, “Trooghaft?” 

Encouraged by evidence of soul, Blake 
brought to the Troog’s notice, from the mis¬ 
cellaneous volumes on the shelves, quota¬ 
tions from his favourite writers and narra¬ 
tive accounts of such actions as the death 
of Socrates, the crucifixion of Jesus and the 
miu-der of Che Guevara. Now in the morn¬ 
ings he found books and encyclopaedias 


open on his table as well as typed pages. 
Sometimes Blake fancied that there was 
more than one Troog smell; so perhaps his 
Troog was converting others. 


E ach evening Blake told Janine, 
his partner, of his exploits. She was at 
first sceptical, then half-persuaded. This 
year she was not pregnant and therefore 
could be hunted. For* love of her children, 
the dangers of the Nova season weighed on 
her spirits. Only her daughter was Blake’s; 
her son had been sired by Blake’s friend, a 
fast-runner who had sprained his ankle and 
fallen easy victim to the hounds two years 
before. As the Nova Feast approached, the 
majority of the quarry-men in the city 
began to leave for the mountains. Not that 
valleys and caves were secure; but the 
mountains were vast and the valleys remote 
one from another. The hound-men preferred 
to hunt in the cities; concentrations of 
people made their game easier. 

Blake refused to join them. Out of loyalty 
Janine stayed with him. 

“I shall build,” the Troog had written, 
“a bridge between Trooghaft and Humanity. 
The universe calls me to revive true Troog¬ 
haft. My Troog-Hall shall become a sanc¬ 
tuary, not a shed of butchers.” 

Blake asked: “Are you powerful? Can 
you make other Troogs follow your 
example?” 

The Troog answered: “I can at least do as 
your Akhenaten did.” 

Blake flushed at the mention of his hero. 
Then added: “But Akhenaten’s experiment 
lasted briefly. Men relapsed. May not 
Troogs do likewise?” He longed for reassur¬ 
ance that his Troog was more than a moral 
dilettante. 

Instead of an answer came a statement: 
“We can never be equals with homo 
insipiens. But we can accept our two 
species as unequal productions of one 
universe. Men are small, but that does not 
mean they cannot suffer. Not one tongueless 
woman moves, upside-down, towards the 
throat-knife, without trembling. I have seen 
this. I felt pity, metaphor. Our young Troogs 
argue that fear gives flesh a quivering tender¬ 
ness. I reject sue]) arguments. Why should 
a complex, if lowly, life—^birth, youth. 
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growth to awareness—be sacrificed for one 
mealtime’s pleasure?” 

A lthough blake recognised that 
his Troog was soliloquising, the argu¬ 
ments pleased him. Convinced of their sin¬ 
cerity. Blake decided to trust his Troog and 
remain where he was. not hide or run as on 
previous occasions. There was a sewer lead¬ 
ing from his refuge whose remembered 
stench was horrible. He would stay in the 
cellar. On the first day of the Nova Feast 
he climbed as usual to his comer of the 
library. But today there was no paper in 
the typewriter. Instead, books and encyclo¬ 
paedias had been pulled from the shelves 
and left open; they had nothing to do with 
poetry or the philosophers and the stench 
was not that of his Troog. Sudden unease 
seized him. Janine was alone with the 
children, her brother having left to join the 
others in the mountains. He returned to 
his cellar and, as his fear already predicted, 
found the children alone, wailing in one 
comer. The elder, the boy, told the doleful 
tale. Two hound-men had broken in and 
their mother had ft^d down the disused sewer 
Blake searched the sewer. It was empty. 
His one hope, as he too hid there, lay in his 
Troog’s intervention. But neither the next 
day nor the day after, when he stole to the 
library, watching every shadow lest it turn 
to a hound-man, was there any message. 
This silence was atoned for on the third 
morning. 

“If we still had a written language. I 
should publish a volume of confessions.” 
The message was remote, almost unrelated 
to Blake’s angui.sh. He read, “A few fat- 
fumes blow away a re.solution. It was thus, 
the evening of the Nova Feast’s beginning. 
Three Troog friends, metaphor, came to my 
Hall where no flesh was burning, where 
instead I was pondering these puny crea¬ 
tures to whom we cause such suffering. ‘You 
cannot exile yourself from your group; 
Trooghaft is what Troogs do together.’ I 
resisted such blandishments. The lights and 
sounds of the Nova were enough. I felt no 
craving for protein. Their laughter at this 
caused the laser beams to buckle and the 
lights to quiver. There entered four black 
hound-men dragging a quarry-female, filthy 
from the chase, her hands bound behind her. 


1 was impassive. Housmnen staggered under 
a great cauldron; they fetched log^. They 
placed the cauldron on a tripod and filled it 
with water; the logs were under it.” 

Blake shook as he read. This was the 
moment for his Troog to incamate pity and 
save his woman. 

“They now unbound and stripped the 
female, then set her in the water. It was cold 
and covered her skin with pimples. 

“Again laughter, again the trembling 
lights and the buckling lasers. 

“We, too, have been reading, brother. We 
have studied one of their ways of cooking. 
Place the lobster —their name for a long 
extinct sea-thing— in warm water. Bring the 
water gently to the boil. The lobster will be 
lulled to sleep, not knowing it is to be killed. 
Most experts account this the humane way 
of treating lobster. 

“The logs under the cauldron gave a 
pleasant aroma as they started to splutter. 
The female was not lulled. She tried to 
clamber out: perhaps a reflex action. The 
hound-men placed an iron mesh over the 
cauldron.” 

Blake saw what he could not bear to sec, 
heard the unbearable. The Troog’s confes¬ 
sion was humble. 

“The scent was so persuasive. ‘Try this 
piece.’ they flashed, ‘it is so tender. It will 
harden your scruples.’ I hesitated. Outside 
came the noise of young Troogs whirling in 
the joy of satiety. A Nova Feast comes only 
once in five years. I dipped my hand, 
metaphor" —(even now the Troog pedantry 
was present)—“in the cauldron. If one must 
eat protein, it is better to do so in a civi¬ 
lised fashion. And as for the humanity, 
metaphor, of eating protein—I should write 
Trooghaft—if we ate no capons, who would 
bother to feed them? If we hunted no 
quarry, who would make the game-laws or 
keep the hound-men? At least now they live, 
as we do, for a season. And while they live, 
they are healthy. I must stop. My stomach. 
metaphor, sits heavy as a mountain.” 

As Blake turned in horror from the 
ancient typewriter, up from his line of 
retreat, keening their happiest music, their 
white teeth flashing, loped three lithe and 
ruthless hound-men. All around was the 
squid-like odour of their master. 
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ensional Man 


Thoughts on a Contemporary Controversy 


O URS IS NOT TOO BAD a day for the 
reading or re-reading of such classics as 
Bloch's Feudal Society or Huizinga's The 
Hearting of the Middle Ages. Such passionate 
centuries speak chillingly of the overbearing 
passions of our times. Principles were all, 
particulars irrelevant. The violent temperament 
was idolised; revenge was a social imperative. 
Pessimism enclosed us with the scent of too 
many tuberoses, while romantic sentiments did 
little to conceal the reality of strong body 
odours. Faith in the undemonstrable led us at 
once into the most preposterous crusades, and 
imo the most entertaining brutalities. Impre¬ 
cision of mind contributed little to precision 
of communication, and rendered challenge to 
the reign of faith as explicable only in terms 
of heresy. 

A few shuddery hours provide lime to reflect 
on the spirit of the Middle Ages, and to in¬ 
dulge in introspection concerning our own new 
times. They possessed a few assets, it is true, 
that we do not. There was personal honour, and 
the consequences of chivalry should not be 
written off with too great cynicism. They did 
not have the joys of nuclear tension, but they 
had the equivalent, an unshakable fear of 
hell-fire. Their concept of human equality, that 
all men are equal in death, had a basis more 
real than ours that all men are equal in life. 
Placing small value on intelligence in high 
places, they probably suffered less from similar 
stupidity. Smitten by disease, old age could 
have been no great problem, nor unemploy¬ 
ment in a time of .serfdom. The political 
baronies of the time, weak as they were, could 
scarcely have annihilated tiie individual as 
thoroughly as do our baronies of industry. 
There is something to say, too, for faith and 
certainty as opposed to doubt and anxiety. 


Nevertheless, I should not myself have 
cared to live in 'the Middle Ages. Yet us one 
reads their history, substituting our varieties of 
rdigious experience, numerous and conflicting, 
which we think of as our social dedications, 
for their single dedication to the Christian 
faith, and contemplates our violence, our justi¬ 
fications, our passionate disposals, our exalta¬ 
tion of convictions above information, our own 
preposterous crusades and entertaining brutal¬ 
ities, our own imprecision of thought in the 
finest and noblest of minds, then can one but 
wonder about our children, and our children’s 
children? The Middle Ages lasted for a very 
long time. 

That our understanding of man has failed 
to approximate our understanding of material 
things is a crashing platitude. But if it reaches 
a crashing catastrophe, then its status as a 
platitude must be reconsidered—granted that 
there is anyone left around to reconsider it. 

Our intellectual command over materia] 
things may be taken for granted; and so let us 
go back again to the Middle Ages and see it 
as a two-dimensional world. It was the world 
of the flat earth, to the delight of geographers. 
And if there is a material bench-mark between 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, it 
rests not on the chiaroscuro of Leonardo but 
on the voyages of discovery of his contem¬ 
porary captains. Speculation for ages past had 
suggested that the earth was round; they 
proved it. And geographers had to turn in their 
doctors’ degrees and start studying solid geo¬ 
metry. How they must have hated all ships 
and .sails, not to mention captains. 

A THREE-DIMENSIONAL WORLD came into being. 
Galileo, heralding future horrors, presented 
more of a problem to the technicians of his 
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time, the Church, than to the generality of 
human beings. The gold of the New World, as 
gold usually does, was undermining intellectual 
resistance to a three-dimensional earth. Just as 
wolves, for material considerations, were cor¬ 
rupted into becoming dogs, so men with 
suHicient inducement can become just about 
anything—^though only, as I hope we shall see, 
up to a point. But in any event, Galileo’s con¬ 
temporary technicians, while recognising in¬ 
stantly the dogmatic derog-ations concerning an 
earth revolving about the sun, could scarcely 
have anticipated the intellectual terrors that 
Einstein would put forward. 


W HEN I WAS a high-school boy in the 
1920s the shock waves of Einstein’s 
general theory of relativity reached even Chi¬ 
cago’s South Side. There was wide agreement 
that only seven people in the world under¬ 
stood it, a cliche that let as all off the hot)k. 
Certainly none of as understood it. But the 
notion that time contributed a four-dimen¬ 
sional quality to matter and space was some¬ 
thing else. We didn’t understand this very well 
either, but still enough to get into arguments 
about it. And 1 suspect that a degree or two 
have been added to the heat of the present 
controversy concerning the evolutionary nature 
of man because of our resistance to the 
addition of a fourth dimension to an estimate 
of anything. 

That time is an ingredient in our nature is 
not quite a new idea. Charles Darwin intro¬ 
duced it with greatest force not only in The 
Descent of Man but in The Expression of the 
Emotions in Man and Animals. We are not 
only what we are but what we once were. 
Lamarck, while dealing adequately with the 
basic concept of evolution, had avoided the 
issue with his inheritance of acquired charac¬ 
teristics. We remained creatures of the present, 
and if we look enough bending exercises our 
children would be better at bending. But Dar¬ 
win’s most original asset, as a biologist, was his 
grasp of the immensity of geological time. It 
was still a fairly startling idea in 1859, when 
Origin of Species was published, and got him 
into no end of trouble with such devotees of 
instant man a.s Bi.shop Wilberforce. What Dar- 

* Terrence Des Pres, “The Survivor,” Encounter 
September 1971. 


win grasped was the fleetingness of human or 
other animal life in contrast to the vastness of 
times gone by. Time in such magnificent pro¬ 
cession left room for random variation, and 
for the natural selection that b^ame the basis 
of his theory. 

There were weaknesses in Darwin’s thought 
other than the ease with which the Social 
Darwinists of the day captured the phrase, 
“Survival of the Fittest,” to justify the most 
brutal transgressions of 19th-century society. 
The principal scientific* weakness was his con¬ 
cept of diversity, that the normal variation of 
parents blended in the child. By »the turn of 
the century, consequently, the theory of evo¬ 
lution was in bad shape; it sounded fine, but 
it didn't work. Then came the resurrection of 
Mendel, the inheritance of discrete genes, and 
the crude beginnings of modern genetics. The 
theory of evolution was saved, though it took 
some time to restore its respectability. 

Whi'.n I TOOK my degree at the University of 
Chicago in 1930, the theory of evolution was 
still in the approximate public condition 
where Darwin had left it. The work of the 
early geneticists had patched up its weaknesses, 
but there had been no striking qualitative 
change. I did not know, of course, that in 
Britain the previous year Ronald A. Fisher had 
published The Genetical Theory of Natural 
Selection, introducing the entirely new science 
called population genetics. Neither did I know 
that in Europe Konrad Lorenz and Niko Tin¬ 
bergen were busy with their earliest experiments 
with animal behaviour, or that the American, 
C. R. Carpenter, would in a year or two be 
initiating the study of monkeys and apes in a 
state of nature, or that what they were doing 
would some day be called ethology. I didn’t 
know, above all, that in succeeding decades 
the theory of evolution would go through a 
revolution as would biology itself. And the 
odd thing is that many an informed citizen 
docs not know it today. 

In an otherwise brilliant essay by Terrence 
Des Pres published recently in ENCotjOTER,* the 
author dismisses the evolutionary concept of 
survival: 

Nature red in tooth and claw is not the human 
way. This is the crucial difference, and to 
describe the way in which a man survives with¬ 
out betraying his innocence is to define the 
human, as opposed to the Darwinian, survivor. 
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And laiter in his essay he states: 

To be a victim is to suffer death in life, and it 
is this condition that the survivor would tran¬ 
scend. He defines himself against a dehumanis¬ 
ing world of violence, and against the hege¬ 
mony of the "fittest”—for “survival of the 
fittest" desenbes those who plunder and despoil 
our environment, those who man the bombers 
in Viet Nam and the tanks m Prague, those 
who maintain by force and falsehood a world 
in which the individual is helpless and a.shamed. 
a world in which any one of us or any million 
can, almost without notice, be disposed of. 

Des Pres himself, with most rugged innocence, 
has managed to survive everything that has 
happened in> the biological sciences since the 
turn of the century. The key phrase is “Nature 
red in tooth and claw”, a description of the 
evolutionary process that not even the most 
casual observer of the sciences could use 
since the publication of Julian Huxley’s 
Evolution: The Modern Synthesis in 1942. 
The Tennysonian approach to the theory of 
evolution would bear a gently nostalgic fra¬ 
grance did it rvot confuse so ineptly the 
author’s thesis of survival, a subject of harsh 
significance to us all. Yet I do not say this to 
dispamge Des Pres. His profound insights 
concerning a Solzhenitsyn, .standing in such 
contrast to his striking ignorance concerning 
a Huxley or a Lorenz, speak in most inno¬ 
cent affirmation of the Two Cultures. He 

himself is a victim, like so many others, of 
the apartheid policies of the sciences and the 
arts. 

One must sigh for a Konrad Lorenz, who at 
the height of a great career published On 

Aggression, in which he demonstrated that 
whereas aggressiveness is innate in all 
living creatures, rare is the animal that 

presses aggression to lethal conclusion. “Nature 
red” might be an acceptable phrase in 
an age when we knew nothing about the 
behaviour of animals in a state of nature, 
but it is a phrase from the voaibulary 
of the scientifically uneducated today. No 
more striking conclusion can be drawn 
from the new science of ethology than that 
while evolution must encourage competition 
if natural selection is to be effective, yet 

through a host of mean.s—signals, ritualis- 
ations, territorial .separations, stable social 

* J. M. Thoday, “Natural Selection and Bio¬ 
logical Progress,” in A Century of Darwin (ed. 
S. A. Barnett, 1958). 
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orders—evolution has discouraged competi¬ 
tion’s mortal outcome. Among vertebrate 
species, man is unique in his regular killing of 
his own kind, and throughout all his history 
has done his living best to demonstrate his 
deadly propensity. What happened to man? 
is today’s question. But one must also ask, 
what happened to Lorenz? was no one 
listening? 

We may also sigh for one of the world’s 
greatest living geneticists. Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity’s J. M. Thoday, who published over a 
decade ago his contribution to A Century of 
Darwin, including a re-defirrition of fitness. 
“The survival of the fittest” lay at the root 
of Social Darwinism, and was indeed a phrase 
that Dai-win had drawn from Herbert Spencer. 
The cliissic definition of fitness, just a bit 
circular in its quality, has .stated that the 
fittest is that which best fits the existing en¬ 
vironment. In the light of population genetics 
Thoday questioned the definition. Since the 
early 1930s and the pioneering work of 
Fisher, J. B. S. Haldane, and Scwall Wright, 
the interbreeding population has come to be 
accepted as the evolutionary unit. Arthur 
Keith called the population a link between a 
dead ancestry and an unborn progeny. The in¬ 
dividual may be mortal, but the population of 
which he is a part will live on and on, redis¬ 
tributing the resources of its gene pool with 
every generation. And so Thoday wrote, “The 
fit are tbo,se who fit their existing environment 
and whose descendants will fit future environ¬ 
ments.”* 

The survival of the fittest, then, refers to 
those who are fit for today and tomorrow. 
Does the distinction seem piddling? Recall Des 
Pres' “tanks at Prague”. In terms of a pres¬ 
ent environment, the masters of armour 
displayed superior fitness. But a future environ¬ 
ment? What the tanks may well have displayed 
is their masters’ abysmal unfitness. As to 
those who plunder and despoil our environ¬ 
ment, by their very actions they have 
proved a future unfitness that in truth is 
already catching up with them. And when 
one turns to those who man the bombers in 
Viet Nam, one must wonder if Des Pres 
doesn’t know who lost the war. What the 
Americans demonstrated, in evolutionary terms, 
was “unfitness” even for our present 
environment. 
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Thoday's conclusion (backed up by the and I do not exdude parents and the young 


earlier studies of such geneticists as C. D. 
Darlington and Kenneth Mather) can scarcely, 
despite its brood philosophical implications, 
be regarded as controversial within the 
discipline of population genetics. Yet it is 
little known to science as a whole. And 
if a deduction of such significance to any 
thinking man can vanish into the spec¬ 
ialised rat-holes of the sciences, then a victim 
of the Two Cultures mast bear small blame 
for obsolete thoughts. (Some share of the 
major fault mast, I suppose, rest on a cat 
like me, whose chore it is to keep track of 
the rats and to report their nocturnal comings 
and goings.) 

E volution for over a century has 
scored its most spectacular success at 
turning various faces a raging purple. In many a 
way the controversy that began barely a decade 
ago is a renewal of the controversies of the 
nineteenth century. But neither the faces nor 
the issues are the same. Then the issue was 
what a biologist would call morphology. Had 
the human being, viewed as a package of 
tissue and bone, evolved through “natural 
selection” from the world of ape and monkey? 
The most vocal of the offended parties were the 
churchmen clinging to their orthodoxies of 
special creation. With the lapse of time, how¬ 
ever, climaxed by the famous Monkey Trial 
at Dayton, Tennessee, the issue has vanished. 
Under the crash of sierras of evidence, evolu¬ 
tion has progressed from a theory to a fact of 
life. (T rarely receive a letter of fundamental¬ 
ist protest unless an excerpt from one of my 
books has been published in Reader's Dif^est. 
And never, in ten years of mail, have I re¬ 
ceived such a letter from a churchman.) 

As the issue has changed from the evolu¬ 
tion of body to the evolution of behaviour, so 
the cast of characters has changed. Church¬ 
men, almost unanimously, may wish that 
anthropologists had a good word or two to 
say for God, but the wish does not diminish 
their fascination with the new evolutionary 
perspective of human behaviour. The same 
response, without reference to God, comes 
generally from the medical profession, includ¬ 
ing psychiatry. It is as if all those dealing 
directly with the reality of human problems 
grope for any light in a bushel of darkness, 


themselves. Empurplement gorges the faces of 
those scientists dependent largdy on theory; 
and the confusion within the sciences lends 
small enlightenment to the lay observer. 

I HAVE EMPHASISED the fouT-dimensional view 
of man accepted by the evolutionist to clarify 
the controversy that exists not between church 
and science, as it did a century ago, but be¬ 
tween wings of the sciences as it exists today. 
For some decades now, certain areas of our 
most popular sciences have dedicated their 
efforts to the proposition that man is three- 
dimensional, owing nothing of his behaviour, 
his thoughts, his actions to anything but pre- 
.sent circumstances of his environment, as 
experienced within his lifetime. While most 
adherents to this three-dimensional view come 
from what may be roughly described as the 
social sciences, still not a few biologists go 
along. There arc the older zoologists, trained 
loo soon. There are the physiologists, not all 
by any means, whose attention is fixed on the 
living organism without too great regard for 
the evolutionary causes for present pheno¬ 
mena. And there is a ticklish, highly individ¬ 
ualistic bias concerning political consequence. 
The bias is not at all unreal, and I shall 
attempt to deal with it. But the reader must 
accept that 1 am a participant in the con¬ 
troversy, that I have handled a few Molotov 
cocktails myself in the course of the scientific 
street-riot, that I am no more to be trusted 
than is the opposition; but that 1 shall do my 
best to be fair. Within limits. 

To SUGGE.ST THAT the medieval mind assessed 
man, as it did the flat earth, as a being of 
two dimensions is to press into most distinctly 
arguable areas. Yet the temptation exists, 
looking back, to see the definition of man 
as measured by two points: your relation to 
the Christian God on the one hand, and your 
relation whether as serf or noble vassal to 
your master. We had regressed from classical 
concepts which, while acknowledging with less 
or more cynicism the gods’ administration of 
human affairs, still saw the human being as 
an identifiable individual. We may, of course, 
regress again. But the Renaissance restored 
what the Middle Ages had lost or neglected, 
die rounded portr^t of man. So a Shakespeare 
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couJd be, or a Leonardo, or a Goethe. 
Throughout the Middle Ages individual genius 
was an unlikely thing. 

For centuries the round earth, like the 
rounded man, dominated our perceptions. Per¬ 
haps the shock that greeted Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau rested on his intuition that going 
back to the origins of man might contribute 
some explanation of his present condition. It 
was a four-dimensional concept. That he got 
things all wrong: that his logic revealed man 
as originally a solitary creature more recently 
corrupted by the commands of society: it was 
an error visKed on generations of his follow¬ 
ers, conscious or unconscious, just as it was 
a purely logical indictment dealing lightly with 
the evidence for its premise. Nevertheless, 
Rousseau’s flamboyant unpopularity may on 
some four-dimensional level have anticipated 
Darwin’s. 

The resistance to Charles Darwin’s inter¬ 
pretation of man, inlrcxlucing hard evidence 
unavailable to the speculations of a Rousseau, 
may just possibly have been founded on com¬ 
mon flinty ground. Both dealt with time as a 
measure of man. Darwin had a few sympa¬ 
thisers, scientists and perceptive laymen who 
could not resist his evidence, successful in¬ 
dustrialists who could not resist “the survival 
of the fittest”; poor Rousseau had none. And 
so he died a paranoid pariah, whereas Darwin 
had his limited following. Contrary though the 
conclusioas of a Darwin and a Rous.seau may 
have been concerning man as a product of the 
struggle for existence as agdin,st man as cre¬ 
ated noble and good, still both violated the 
three-dimension assumption that what man 
perceives in the present tells all. 

I would not embark on such general specu¬ 
lations were it not for the rapidity with which 
the human mind after Darwin fell back on 
three-dimensional measurements of man, des¬ 
pite all evidence. A generation of psychologists 
such as William James were profoundly in¬ 
fluenced, as they are profoundly ignored today. 
Like a gyroscope resuming its course, human 
tliought with a minimum of evidence returned 
to its three-dimensional habituations. Man is 
a product of his present. 

*J. B. WataoD, Behaviorism (1924), p. 104. 

* Margaret Mead and R. L. Bunzelt, The 
Golden Age of American Anthropology (I960), 

p. 8. 
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The controversy-to-be had its roots in the 
studies of the great Russian physiologist, Ivan 
Pavlov, beginning in the late nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. His demonstrations of the conditioned 
reflex need little reference here except in 
terms of future extrapolation. A dog shown 
food salivates; a bell is rung simultaneously 
and he associates the ring with the food; 
finally, exposed merely to the ringing of the 
bell, he salivates. It is the conditioned reflex. 

The experiment was impressive. But Pavlov's 
salivating dog would scarcely have entered 
into present controversy had not the University 
of Chicago’s psychologist, John B. Watson, 
adopted the conditioned animal as the model 
for the human being. Wc are creatures of the 
conditioned reflex. We seek pleasure, avoid 
pain, and thus learn. We are bom nothing. 
Whatever we are has come to us through the 
associative learning of the conditioned reflex. 
Watson was given to self-admitted war-cries 
which he did not neces,sarily quite believe in; 
but his most celebrated w:u--cry was to in¬ 
fluence many a science to come. He wrote in 
1924: 

Give me a dozen healthy infants, well-fonned, 
and my own specified world to bring them up 
in, and T'il guarantee to take any one at ran¬ 
dom and train him to become any type of 
specialist I might select--doctor, lawyer, mer¬ 
chant-chief, yes, even beggarman and thief, 
regardless of his talents, penchants, tendencies, 
abilities, vocations and race of ancestors.^ 

It was some war-cry, however, serioasly 
Watson took his own proposition. But it was 
anti-Evolution. And while Watson today is 
shrugged olf, still the statements of his in¬ 
heritors provide nostalgic reference. That 
deserved saint of cultural anthropology, 
Margaret Mead, writes about the origins of 
her science at Columbia University: 

In the central concept of culture as it was 
developed by [Franz] Boas and his students, 
human beings were viewed as dependent 
neither on instinct nor on genetically traasmit- 
ted specific capabilities but on learned ways of 
life that accumulated slowly through endless 
borrowing, readaptation, and innovation .... 
The vast panorama which Boas sketched out in 
1932 in his discussion of the aims of anthro¬ 
pological research is still the heritage of Ameri¬ 
can anthropology.* 

Watson and his war-cry may today be un¬ 
fashionable, but the memory lingers on. The 
distinguished American anthropologist, Ashley 
Montagu, has stated: 
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The evidence concerning the biosodaJ nature 
of man, as we know it today, does not support 
the notion of an aggressive, death, or destruc¬ 
tive instinct in man. In fact, the whole notion 
of predetermined forms of behaviour in man is 
outmoded, for man's uniqueness, among other 
things, lies in the fact that he is free of all those 
predeterminants which condition the behaviour 
of non-human organisms. . . . The evidence 
indicates quite clearly that everything human 
beings do as human beings they have had to 
learn from other human beings.^ 

The cultural anthropologists . . . chiefly 
in the United States where they dominate the 
science, but represented in Britain by .such 
flgures as Edmund Leach and Geoffrey Gorer 
—broadened the Watson base to escape the 
difficult implications of man’s identical cap¬ 
acities. Still, they remained firmly within the 
concept of three-dimensional man, the pro¬ 
duct solely of his environment. But Watson’s 
“identicalily” became the assumption of be¬ 
haviourist psychology as developed by a 
succession of dominant figures—Clark Hull, 
Ralph Spence, and (today) B. F. Skinner. 
Known now as Reinforcement Theory, it 
agrees that all is learned, and that learning 
takes place through the conditioning associ¬ 
ations of reward and punishment. Since its 
conclusions have been derived in large part 
through laboratory experiments with strains 
of domesticated rats, in which individual dif¬ 
ferences have, by inbreeding, been reduced to 
a minimum, Reinforcement Theory as applied 
to man concerns itself little with human 
variability. Its widespread acceptance in the 
United States reflects perhaps its usefulne.ss to 
administrators of mass education, and to 
industrial managers for whom the concept of 
interchangeable men fits nicely with inter¬ 
changeable parts. While the theory is under 
int^ise attack, it remains difficult in many 
American universities to obtain a doctor’s 
degree in psychology without genuflection to 
Harvard’s B. F. Skinner. 


I BELIEVE THAT even from such a brief 
sketch of the intellectual scene today it 
wiH be apparent why the evolutionary 
approach should be greeted with such bitter¬ 
ness in many areas of science. Should the 
evolutionary dimension of time in any csti- 

• M. F. Ashley Montagu, The Biosocial Nature 
of Man (1956X p. 42. 


mate of man become acceptable, then the 
premises of these sciences might well be 
destroyed. Perhaps this is why Ashley Mon¬ 
tagu, in the statement I have quoted, stresses 
so “the fact” that we are free from prcdeter- 
minants that affect non-human animals. Fen* it 
is not a fact at all, nor does “the evidence” 
indicate with any clarity that whatever we 
are has come to us solely through learning. 
These are merely articles of faith which with 
sufficient repetition have become acceptances 
in too many scholarly minds. And the most 
windy leak in such inflated statements comes 
from the puncture of our sexual impulse, as 
clearly predetermined as the chimpanzee’s or 
the baboon’s. So we come to Sigmund Freud, 
after Darwin the next great force contributing 
to a four-dimensional sense of man. 

In Ashley Montagu’s statement we should 
note that he dismisses “the notion of an aggres¬ 
sive, death, or destructive instinct in man” as 
unsupported by evidence. Inclusion of the 
“death wish” should provide us with the sig¬ 
nal that not all goes well with Freud in 
environmentalist circles; and in truth, Freud 
goes badly. While few three-dimensionalists 
have Montagu’s courage to meet the force of 
Freud head-on, still his work remains as a con¬ 
stant embarrassment to all environmentalist 
a.ssumptions, and the delicate response to any 
mention of Freud has customarily been to 
inspect one’s environmentalist fingernails. A 
less delicate response has been the relationship 
between psychiatry and behaviourist psy¬ 
chology, a relationship rarely including speak¬ 
ing terms; or the quite indelicate response of 
the Soviet Union, from early Bolshevik days, 
banning Freud as “counter-revolutionary.” 

That maverick American psychologist, the 
late A. H. Maslow, once noted ironically that 
to accept instinct as a factor in human 
personality is to damn oneself as a political 
reactionary, probably of a fascist order; 
whereas to accept learning as all is with 
smiling satisfaction to label oneself as 
liberal, democratic, progressive. Such small 
postage stamps tend to disappear on a 
package as large as Sigmund Freud, except 
in Soviet post-offices. But Freud without 
hesitation accepted instinct as a human 
dimension. Whether one accepts his “death 
wish” as valid (and I do not) or regards 
his preoccupation with the sexual impulse as 
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compatible wHh the iindinp of the post- 
Freudian ethology (and I do not), still his 
concept of the libido, whatever its ingredients, 
refers to endowments beyond learning or 
present experience. 

Freud’s view of man—even as Jung’s and 
Adler’s—was four-dimensionaJ. All looked to 
the baby born as a repository for ancient 
devices. Adler emphasised the power drive, 
the upward-striving, which accords with 
Lorenz’ “innate aggressiveness.” Jung's 
exploration of archetypal memory-dreams 
may in the light of our new knowledge of 
human evoliftion some day find a salient place. 
And Freud's absorption with the Oedipus- 
complex and infant sexuality, whatever its 
validity, irfaced him beyond the last fence- 
posts of those who see personality formed by 
the class struggle or the conditions of poverty 
or affluence. That Marxists should ban him as 
counter-revolutionary has been inevitable. 

It was an ambivalent contribution, however, 
that Sigmund Freud made to the progress of 
time as a portion of human assessment. In a 
sen% it was environmentalist. What absorbed 
him was the parent-infant environment as an 
influence overwhelming the material environ¬ 
ments of later, more external years. The view 
is compatible enough with the general cul¬ 
tural hypothesis. But it was not his clinical 
conclusions but his philosophical assumptions 
that placed him, like Banquo’s ghost, behind 
the environmentalist curtain. He accepted 
instinct. Throughout much of his career he 
debated the role of aggression in human 
affairs. Was it an independent institKt, or the 
death-wish turned outward? In Civilization 
and Its Discontents he related the story of his 
inward debate. But never—never in all his 
history of doubts and decisions—did be regard 
human aggression as something “learned.” 

I have myself little doubt—though one must 
keep in mind my biases—that were Sigmund 
Freud alive to witness the present controversy, 

*In The Naked Ape Desmond Morris made the 
witty observation that no one becomes so aggres¬ 
sive as tiw academic insisting that men are not 
aggressive. And manv y^rs ago, when I was 
beginning work on The Territorial Imperative, 
C. R. Oirpenter asked me why 1 was bothering 
with animals. Why didn’t 1 just come to Pennsyl¬ 
vania State University for a few weeks and watdi 
the faculty defending their territories? 


he would come down hard on the side of the 
evolutionists. He leaned heavily on the contri¬ 
butions of biology, and slim they were in the 
early decades of this century. For the past 
two decades they have been rewarding indeed. 
And, besides, if I am wrong ao likewise 
are wrong those Chree-dimensionalists who 
approach Freud with a primal trepidation. 1 
trust their intuitions, if not my own. 

The concept of instinct lies at the centre of 
the contemporary controversy, fostinefs— 
inherited behavioural patterns perfected in our 
evolutionary experience—enter as a factor in 
the human equation, or they do not. The 
environmentalist insists they do not and 
(in the best tradition once suggested by Mas- 
low) is not above reinforcing his arguments 
with the insinuation or direct observation that 
those who disagree with him are reactionaries. 
Social Darwinists, fascists, and probably 
racists to boot.* In contrast to &e three- 
dimeasionalists with their assumptions con¬ 
cerning instant man, the evolutionist naturally 
insists on the presence of instinct as the carrier 
of ancient commands over present behaviour. 
Yet in many ways the term “instinct” is obso¬ 
lete, even in describing higher animals. 


P opular attention was first 
attracted to instinct by the work of 
Jean-Henri'Fabre in the nineteenth century, 
with his revelations of the wonders of instinct 
in the insect world. The image of processional 
caterpillars placed on the rim of a glass where 
they followed each other, according to instinc¬ 
tual command, until they dried up and died 
—^it was an image to haunt our most lugu¬ 
brious yearnings. Such instincts resemble 
markedly the programming of a computer, 
and they offer an awesome field of observation 
in the world of invertebrates. Yet even insects 
may combine specific learning with instinct. 
Tinbergen once surrounded the bole of a 
diggn- wasp with a ring of pine cones. When 
the mother emerged she made a brief circling 
flight and then set off on her hunt for cater¬ 
pillars. While she was gone, Tinbergen, with 
Aat evil glint which must accompany aU 
animal experimentation, moved the circle of 
pine cones a few feet. When she returned 
witii her burden she found herself lost. The 
pine cones had been her landmark; and on 
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her take-off flight she had learned them in 
just six seconds. 

In the world of backboned life, learning is 
frequently, usually, or always a component of 
instinct. To make a rough (and it is very 
rough) generalisation, the evolution of the in¬ 
vertebrate world has been characterised by 
further and further refinement of instinct 
until one reaches such social insects as the 
bee or the termite. Whereiis in the vertebrate 
world—creatures like ourselves- -what has 
evolved has been further and further com¬ 
plexities of learning and instinctual patterns. 
We probably need a new term for these com¬ 
pounds. In The Territorial Imperative I sugges¬ 
ted a distinction between “closed” and “open” 
instincts—between those pure instincts quite 
pre-programmed and those inherited patterns 
requiring degrees of learning if they are to 
operate at all. The territorial pattern is such, 
and I point out that I did not call my book 
The Territorial Instinct. 

It was instinct that was outlawed from 
respectable scientific vocabulary about the 
time of Watson’s work. Yet I sometimes won¬ 
der if our contemporary devotees of instant 
man, many with only the slightest biological 
sophistication, do not yet embrace the 19th- 
century concept of instinct thai Fabre so 
brilliantly presented. And I wonder sometimes 
also if the continental ethologists-- particularly 
Lorenz with his “fixed motor patterns” and 
Tinbergen with his “innate releasing mecha¬ 
nisms”—did not make a semantic error when, 
with their re-introduction of instinct to scienti¬ 
fic thought, they failed to emphasise that they 
were bringing us something new. 

Despite the long ground work of investiga¬ 
tion in the 1930s and ’40s, the confrontation 
between what we may call the American and 
Continental schools did not take place until 
a symposium in Paris, published in 1956 (Mas¬ 
son, Paris) under the title, L’Instinct dans le 
Comportement des Animaux et de L’Homme. 
At this meeting Konrad Lorenz faced in person 

^The meeting between Lorenz and Lehrman, as 
Morris has described it to me, occurred in a 
fairly narrow corridor. Lorenz is shaped in the 
image of a rather large bear. Lehrman more 
resembled a much exaggerated bowling bail. 
Lorenz stared at him and said, “But we are fat! 
We are supposed to hate each other! And now 
we must love each other!” 

*A. Roe and G. G. Simpson, Behavior and 
Evolution, (1958). 


his most persistent American critic, the physi¬ 
ologist, Daniel Lehrman. Tinbergen was ill, 
and sent his brilliant young student at Oxford, 
Desmond Morris, to present his paper.'*’ 

The Paris encounter, as one re-reads it, 
reveals that just as the American contingent 
was over-devoted to learning theory derived 
from laboratory rats, the Continental contin¬ 
gent was over-devoted to concepts of pure 
instinct derived from lower animals. Carpen¬ 
ter, with his critical observations of primates, 
was not a parly; and so the confrontation 
missed the immensely significant transition 
between the behaviour of butterflies, ducks, 
and fish in the course of mammalian evolu¬ 
tionary behaviour towards men. Much though 
I may revere Niko Tinbergen and his irre¬ 
placeable contributions to ethology, I must 
note that in his Social Behaviour in Animals 
(published in 1953), out of 75 illustrations only 
two concern mammals. A more dra-stic parallel 
comes from America and B. F. Skinny’s 
Behavior of Organisms. Frank Beach cyni¬ 
cally summed up its grandiloquent title as 
457 pages devoted to rats pushing levers. 

In the same general period of the mid-1950s 
much was happening, however, besides the 
d6but of the science of ethology and the 
reopening of the question of instinct. The gene 
as the mechanism of inheritance had till then 
resembled markedly the footstep in the attic, 
undeniable but indefinable. With the Cam¬ 
bridge group’s double helix and analysis of 
the DNA molecule, the gene became some¬ 
thing other than an apparition. Molecular 
biology was added to the biological repertory. 
And in the same period students of evolution 
were shifting from the old position of the 
classic zoologists, that changes in body form 
bring about changes in behaviour, to the 
position prevailing today that normally it is 
behaviour that evolves. To adapt to a chang¬ 
ing environment, for example, new patterns of 
behaviour will come first, and these in turn 
will lend sdective encouragement to whatever 
random body mutations will reinforce the 
behaviour. The new trend emerged at a sym¬ 
posium held in Princeton, New lersey, which 
attracted a fair quorum of all the best scientists 
concerned with the problem. Published in 1958 
under the title. Behavior and Evolution^ it is 
fundamental reading for any layman review¬ 
ing the sudden sweep of the New Biology. 
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How sigoificant was the change of thought 
has a remarkable illustration in a 1953 event 
that turned upside down our concept of human 
evolution. This was the revelation of the Pilt- 
down Hoax. Until then we had assumed that it 
was the coming of the great brain that led to 
all developments which we might regard as 
human. Piltdowh Man, with his great fore- 
brain and ape-like jaw, perfectly fitted the 
bill. But demolishing the hoax demolished the 
concept, and cleared the way for scientific 
acceptance of the African discoveries initiated 
by Raymond Dart and L. S. B. Leakey. When 
a few years •after the event I asked Kenneth 
Oakley, whose fluorine tests had been the ruin 
of Piltdown, why English anthropology had 
clung so tenaciously to the big-brain-first 
assumption, he replied, “But of course—we 
believed that the first man was an English¬ 
man. ..." 

I N T If E australopithccine world of small- 
brained man on the African savannah, 
human behaviour was evolving long before 
the enlargement of the human brain. Increas¬ 
ingly complex behaviour, in the opinion of 
most physical anthropologists, developed a 
selective advantage for more complex wits. 
Bipedal carriage, running feet, meat-eating, 
culture itself—all preceded brain enlargement. 
Discoveries as recent as 1969 and 1970 near 
the shore of Lake Rudolf in northwestern 
Kenya show conclusively that 2,600,000 years 
ago our ancestors, with brains probably no 
larger than chimpanzees, were systematically 
making stone implements. It was well over two 
million years before our earliest known evi¬ 
dence for true man. The brain came last. 

African anthropology was born in contro¬ 
versy and has had no time as yet to emerge 
from the scientific argument. Hard though it 
may be to believe, when just ten years ago I 
published African Genesis, a prominent Lon¬ 
don review characterised it as a book of wild 
claims, the wildest of which was that man 
had evolved in Africa. This claim, at least, 
can no longer be regarded as wild. That the 
line of human ancestry fdl within the aus- 
tralopithedne group is also today accepted, to 
my knowledge, by virtually every authority 
but Dr Leakey himself. There seems general 
agreement, too, that the evolutionary lines 
leading to man and ape separated at least 
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20.000,000 years ago. And the evidence for 
cultural capacity with our one-time chimpan¬ 
zee-sized brain lies well beyond dispute. But 
the African controversy is today so broad and 
so shifting (and at times so personal since it 
involves a few conclusions entirely my own) 
tiiat it should be a subject for a separate 
article. (And besides, how do I know that 
I shall not pick up next week’s issue of Nature 
magazine and find published some cruel dis¬ 
covery that ruins all my arguments? . . .) 

While any future estimate of four-dimen¬ 
sional man must draw heavily from the con¬ 
tributions of our long African past, still the 
controversy that I describe here concerns 
whether he is four-dimensional at all. Have 
ancient experiences, perhaps long before our 
species came into existence, left scars on us 
all? Or has the big brain obliterated genetic 
memories so that we come into the world a 
tabula rasa on which learning, and learning 
only, will leave its mark? The environmen¬ 
talists have the advantage of widespread aca¬ 
demic control, widwpread influence over edu¬ 
cated thought and organs of opinion, but the 
disadvantage of sometimes stunning displays 
of ignorance concerning new facts of biologi¬ 
cal life. The evolutionists have the disadvant¬ 
age that few among them—^Tinbergen, Lorenz, 
or Carpenter, Morris or Storr, Tiger or Fox, 
Leyhausen, Southwick, the van Lawick-Good- 
alls—were publicly known a decade ago. C. D. 
Darlington and Arthur Koestler are exceptions. 
We bear the burden of the outsider, of the 
territorial intruder. But the evolutionist bears 
also the incalculable advantage that arriving 
on the scene in the 196()s he has entered a 
stage of social bewilderment, of anxiety, of the 
failure of established dogmas to deal with con¬ 
temporary problems. Whether his central 
philosophy is wrong or right, he brings fresh 
air, and a few new ideas. 

S OMETHING IS PANICKING the threc- 
dimensionals, and how well 1 knowl In 
their defences against the intruder they resort 
too frequently to self-righteousness, to unpro¬ 
fessional misquotation, and (as I have earlier 
suggested) to the upside-down McCarthyism of 
charging right-wing pt^tical guilt. I find it 
difficult to believe that I have dedicated the last 
fifteen years of a quite profitable writing 
career to the fascinations of evolution simply 
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to prove somebody's political leanings; and 1 
am sure that I speak for all activists in the 
movement. But, as 1 think about politics and 
science, I concede that the opposition may 
have a point; for many an implication of an 
evolutionist’s findings reverberates like a depth- 
charge among submerged political assump¬ 
tions. 

Let us take the topical, impassioned subject 
of Women’s Lib. I happen to approve of it. The 
more women of breeding age eliminated from 
the reproductive circle, the better for popula¬ 
tion control. And when 1 brood on the present 
condition of the man’s world, I wonder why 
women want any part of it. Let them commute 
to the job’s daily boredom, or entertain the 
frustrations of power. Yet the more hysterical 
facets of Women’s Lib, as distinct from well- 
establLshed and just grievances, could only have 
been the product of present educational brain¬ 
washing; granted a few superficial biological 
reservations, we are (as Watson stated his 
proposition) identicals with identical potenti¬ 
alities; and male or female, our roles are deter¬ 
mined by culture. Well, the evolutionist must 
draw a long, possibly reactionary breath. 

I am myself aware of only one mamma¬ 
lian species in which the female is dominant 
over the male. That is the hyena. She is larger, 
stronger, takes leadership. And as if to empha¬ 
sise the irregularity she has through natural 
selection developed false testicles, masses 
of fat; and her attenuated clitoris hangs 
down in excellent imitation of a penis.* 

Or inspect our own primate family. Prosi¬ 
mians—pre-monkeys—can be observed with 
any success only on the island of Madagascar 
where they were preserved from competition 
from brighter monkeys. The lemur cannot be 
regarded as ancestral to man, but occupied 
the role of great-uncle or great-aunt fifty mil¬ 
lion years ago. Sexual relations can easily 
be defined in the black lemur species, since 
the female is brown; and, likely as not, as they 
proceed through the trees the leader of a 
troop will be brown. In sexual terms there is 

*How all this came about, do not ask me. But 
go into an area like Tanzania’s Serengeti plains 
and look at them. Or consult Hans Kruuk, our 
final authority on the hyena, who since 1964 has 
been watching them, and even today has difficulty 
dJstiiuuishing male from female at a distance of 
fifty met. If she’s bigger, he assumes she’s a she. 

’"Jane van Lawkk-Goodall, In the Shadow of 
Man (Collins. London, and Houghton MifOin. 
Boston, 1971). 


a virtual egalitarian basis. But proceed to such 
a monkey as the rhesus or the baboon: 
they are brighter by far. Whereas the lemur- 
mother is stuck with her infant before he 
acquires independence for about six months, 
the first three of which he clings to her belly 
with such a grip as to provide her with mobile 
independence, the monkey-mother is stuck 
with quite a different problem. The child has 
so much to learn. Immediately the second-class 
citizen role is placed, on the monkey mother. 
She is deprived of the role of male mobility. If 
her species is to survive, she must subordinate 
her own interests to that of the sFowly-learning 
child. 

When one gets to the chimpanzee, our 
closest animal cousin, you get to the ultimate 
in the animal evolutionary world. And that is 
why the recently published book by Jane van 
Lawick-Goodall is of critical importance. 
In the Shadow of Man}^ records her ten-year 
experience with wild chimpanzees, and 
presents with insight and fine detail the 
fates and fortunes of the most intelligent of 
non-human animals. Here the need to learn 
reaches its animal peak. All-male bands may 
go cheerfully roaming. But the chimpanzee 
child takes very nearly as long to grow up as 
the human child. If the mother has her hands 
full, one cannot with conviction describe her 
role as culturally determined. 

Slow growth in the young would in evolu¬ 
tionary terms be maladaptive did it not per¬ 
form a function of survival necessity, and that 
necessity is learning. From lemur to man in 
the primate family the time it takes to mature 
is directly proportionate to the amount of 
learning the successful adult needs; and the 
mother’s freedom is inversely proportionate. 
Dr Harry Hariow, at the University of Wiscon¬ 
sin, has with massive experiments also 
demonstrated the emotional factor. In rhesus 
monkeys, the Mother-Infant bond is essential 
to normal emotional development—with one 
exception. Orphaned rhesus monkeys, given 
opportunity for play with their peers. wiU 
likewise mature normally. But the chimp is a 
far more highly evolved animal than the rhe¬ 
sus, and peers are not enough. Goodall’s obser¬ 
vations of the fate of orphaned chimps make 
excruciating reading: they have nowhere to 
go but netirosiS;^ 

If some women rebel at being “merely 
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mothers** then they have every right to prefer 
the office desk to the nursery. What they can> 
not claim is that sexual roles in human society 
have been culturally detmnined only by male 
power. They have been biologically determined 
since the mammary gland defined the female 
as the next generation’s responsible party; and 
evolution ever since, keeping its score cards on 
the .Y-chromosome, has sdected for fitness in 
the discharge of that responsibility. Perhaps 
Women’s Lib may become an extraordinary 
means for selecting out. 

While we are inspecting the political impli¬ 
cations of evolutionary findings, a glance at 
Marxian optimism might be rewarding. If man 
is born a tabula rasa, and if everything he can 
become he will learn from other men and 
other institutions, and if that learning will come 
to him through desire for reward and a fear 
of punishment, then of course any utopian 
kind of social change becomes possible. Mjui 
will adapt. The environmentalist, almost in¬ 
variably benign in his hopes for man, naturally 
secs his own sort as in charge of such social 
changes. But it must be obvious that the 
environmentalist interpretation of man makes 
the human being as ready a victim of the 
totalitarian, of the tyrant of whatever school, 
even the scientific. Social conditioning will 
presumably whip him into shape. 

Not the vices or virtues but the failures of 
Marxism concern me. Why, after over half a 
century of social experiment, have post-Revo- 
lutionary states emphatically failed to “wither 
away”, classless societies obstinately refused 
to come into being, and the suppression of 
private property been accomplished only 
through the persuasions of imimaginablc num¬ 
bers of policemen? The evolutionist must 
suggest that the Marxist dream, like all other 
intimations of utopia, encountered some bio¬ 
logical bedrock underlying our behaviour. In 
all the world of organised animal societies one 
can find few examples lacking social stratifi¬ 
cation; this is particularly true in our primate 
family. Status—Adler’s upward-striving—is as 
omnipresent a behaviour pattern as any to 
be found in the vertebrate world. And it 
becomes a probability of moderate predict¬ 
ability that when individual or private property 

** Robert Ardrey, The Territorial Imperative 
( 1967 ), pp. 317 - 9 . 
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is completely eliminated as a contributor to 
status, then more unpleasant assertions of 
force and power roust be the engines for 
the upward-striving. 

Territory, in a biological sense, is an exclu¬ 
sive area defended by an individual or a group 
against intrusion by other members of their 
species. Some species are territorial, many are 
not; a few like the langur and vervet monkey 
are territorial only luider certain environmen¬ 
tal conditions. I have advanced the hypothesis 
that Homo sapiens is a territorial species, and 
that we defend our homes and our home¬ 
lands not because we choose but because, bio¬ 
logically, we must. I cannot say that the pro¬ 
position was received with unanimous acclaim, 
since it both violated the assumptions of three- 
dimensional man and offered justification for 
those allegedly antiquated institutions, private 
property and nationalism. Yet should it be 
true, then it would explain not only why the 
imperative must in collectivist or totallst states 
be suppressed by force, but also why the 
essential territorial drive must be re-directed 
outward, as in Russo-Chinese animosities 
for which rational Marxist explanations are so 
difficult to find. 

The principal target of evolutionary thought 
is self-delusion, the grand assumptions that we 
are what we are not. Political consequences are 
undeniable, yet like a nuclear fall-out they 
strike without discrimination. If delusion's vic¬ 
tim on the one hand can be Marxism, it may 
on the other hand be the war in Viet Nam. In 
The Territorial Imperative (published in 
Britain in early 1967 but written only months 
after the American escalation of the Viet Nam 
war first took place) I made my prediction that 
the war was unwinnable, and that in the end 
no David would look braver, no Goliath 
sillier." The prediction was based entirely on 
various factors of the territorial principle, 
including the universal ethological observa¬ 
tion that it is the territorial proprietor that 
almost always wins; and Americans were 
intruders. Had a Department of Evolutionary 
Analysis existed in the Pentagon in 1965, strong 
arguments would have been presented against 
the war. (As it was, only Mr George Ball— 
according to the .so-called Pentagon Papers— 
had an inkling at the time of this dimension 
to the problem.) It was environmentalist 
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thought on the other hand—^‘'learning theory” 
in particular, with its conclusion that offered 
suflkient reward, suffkaent punishment, men 
will always learn-^at presented the strong 
arguments for escalation of the war. But 
as we know, the Vietnamese would not learn, 
since they were men and not laboratory rats. 

A n evolutionary philosophy 
is frequently condemned as “danger¬ 
ous” on grounds broader than political. B. F. 
Skinner himself wrote of Lorenz’ On Aggres¬ 
sion that the book 

could be seriously misleading if it diverts our 
attention from rdevant manipulable variables 
in the current environment to idiylogenetic con- 
sideraitions which, in their sheer remoteness, 
encourage a nothing-can-be-done-about-it atti¬ 
tude.** 

And no party to the controversy will dis¬ 
agree, since neglect of such a variable as 
poverty, for example, would be as abominable 
to the evolutionist as to the enviroiunentalist. 
But may one point out that with poverty’s 
reduction, whether through growing affluence 
or the increasing security of a welfare state, we 
have witnessed not the reduction but the start¬ 
ling growth of crime, the abuse of alcohol and 
drugs, the vi<rient confrontations of the street, 
the communication gap beween parents and 
young, and a tendency to turn any civil dis¬ 
agreement into the lunacies of Ulster? Perhaps 
rats pushing levers can also be misleading. 

We do not comprehend ourselves. This is 
the truth which appears to imify the most 
painful dUemmas of our time. Twentieth- 
century man understands himself no more 
than the creature of the Middle Ages could 
understand the universe of an Einstein. There 
are those who accept our failings—the evolu¬ 
tionists—^who press with all their energy along 
the paths of present biological conclusions 
towards what they hope will provide new illu¬ 
minations of human complexities and civilisa¬ 
tion’s paradoxes. And there are those who do 
not acc^t them, (he three-dimensionals, who 

*• B. F. Skinner, The Phytogeny and Ontogeny 
of Behavior, in Science (153:1205-13, 1966), p. 
1212. 

‘*B. F. Skinner, Beyond Freedom and Dignity 
(1971). 

**L. Tiger and R. Fox, The Imperial Animal 
(1971). See also Robin Fox's *^e Cultural 
Animal”, in Encouwter, July 1970. 

** Antony Jay, Corporation Man (1971). 


in a time of pain and challenge must inevitably 
press their simplistic panaceas towards such 
authoritarian nightmares of the conditioned 
reflex as Skinner's latest work. Beyond Free¬ 
dom and Dignity}^ 

This is a puslishino season in which the 
tempers of controversy are unlikely to abate. 
For standing opposed to Skinner's theses have 
come most signiflcant contributions to the 
evolutionary bookslyslf. In The Imperial 
AnimaP* Lionel Tiger and Robin Fox apply 
the four-dimensional concept to the field of 
social anthropology in a book tlwit I can only 
hope will become a classic text for the next 
generation of students. And, with even more 
startling effect, Antony Jay has in Corporation 
Man^^ presented a detailed scheme of indus¬ 
trial management modelled on the probable 
social organisation of our long-lost hunting 
way, restoring to the modern worker out¬ 
lets for satisfaction comparable to those that 
absorbed us through millions of evolving 
years. I have described his book elsewhere as 
the first genuinely new idea presented to in¬ 
dustrial society since the steam-engine. I am 
biased, of course. It will be the informed but 
impartial reader who will judge which of 
these books deals with human reality, and 
which with a future that may justly be called 
inhumane. 

A p A R A D o X that has overshadowed the 
controversy since Darwin’s days has 
been the widespread humanistic view that 
evolution presents counsels of p>essimism and 
despair. I have never understood this. The 
issue, however, may now be regarded as 
resolved. It is that most confirmed environ¬ 
mentalist, Professor Skinner, who has so lost 
hope for man that he advises us to abandon 
our search for “dignity and freedom.” If men 
are to survive we must apparently accept the 
conditioned reflex as the only answer. Human¬ 
ity to save itself must surrender its humanity. 
With our environmental variables under the 
total control of those who know best for us 
(including, of course, those who know best 
about conditioned reflexes), we shall survive: 
as automatons. 

Skinnerism, we may thank whatever gods 
thwe be, will jnot work. Yet I must respect 
Skinner as one who within the limitations of 
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the three-dimensional mind has faced its 
final implications without any concession to 
ideological popularity contests. But now the 
evolutionists can abandon their old-fashioned 
sighs, for we now smell of wine and roses. It 
is we who demand that whatever has pro¬ 
gressively evolved as human in the millions of 
evolving years be acknowledged and respected. 
It is we who condemn restraints on the human 
search for freedom as repressing the natural, 
genetic variations of men. We are forced to 
acknowledge those propensities for violence 
inherited from our hunting days, in which the 
non-violent were selected out; and we have 
been compiled to regard every baby born as 
a candidate for the gallows as much as for a 
Nobel prize. We agree that civilisation stands 
never more than twenty years away from 
barbarism, and that if civilisation represents 
human good, then it has the twenty years of 
maturation to put over its point. But that point 
cannot be made if we regard the baby born 
as a fresh blackboard, on which any Skinnerite 
may sign his name. He is a being born with 
many a propensity for evil or for good, inheri¬ 
tances maladaptive or overwhelmingly adap¬ 
tive to present circumstance. But we must first 
try to understand him. That surely is the 
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intellectual objective of develtqMiig evtdution- 
ary thought. 

The controversy will not end for a long, 
long while. But the fatal pessimism of the 
environmentalist rests without doubt on the 
failure of changes in environment to alter sig¬ 
nificantly the nature of man. And the opti¬ 
mism of the evolutionists rests on man the 
inheritor, the four-dimensional animal. For 
over three billion years of the dononstrable 
history of life, we have survived. Had a single 
generation in all that incomprehensible lapse 
of time, that diain of survival beyond imagina¬ 
tion, surrendered, then you and I should not 
be here. It is impossible to believe that what¬ 
ever aberrations we have mherited, the total 
evolutionary experience of success cannot be 
a portion of our geneticai endowment. Lorenz* 
“parliament of instincts'* must enter into our 
devotions. And the informed reader must 
understand that if the evolutionist is an opti¬ 
mist as well, then it is because we regard our 
species as a tiny link between an enormously 
successful past, and a future that wiU be deter¬ 
mined by our past as well as our pre.sent. 

We possess too, before Professor Skinner’s 
designs overwhelm us, room for that contro¬ 
versy known as freedom. 


Lot^s Wife 


You came at dinner, 
down from a heavenly sphere, 
the Lord’s messenger; 
my husband bowed down in fear. 

You smiled when you spoke, 

yet what strange news we learned— 

1k)w we were spared 

but the city we lived in would bum. 

We’ve walked for hours; 
rocks and caves lie ahead. 

My feet hurt 

and my friends, I imagine, are dead. 

The Lord has his reasons: 
it’s not, I realise, your fault. 

Forgive me, angel; 

I’m becoming a pillar of salt. 

Stephen MiUei 
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A World Adrift 

On the Belated **End of Ideology*^ in World Affairs 


D uring the second half of 
1971, the long and slow process of the 
dissolution of the post-war bi-polar world 
order made a sudden “leap forward.” Since 
the announcement in mid-July of President 
Nixon's forthcoming visit to Peking and the 
break-up in mid-August of the international 
mcmetary system created at Bretton Woods 
after World War II, almost anything hiis come 
to seem possible in world affairs, and nothing 
may be taken for granted any longer. Since 
then, the Soviet-Indian Treaty of Friendship, 
followed by the Indian military action against 
Pakistan, the United Nations’ heavy vote on 
seating China and expelling Taiwan, the 
American Senate’s snap decision of late Oct¬ 
ober endangering a world-wide network of 
foreign aid policies in a fit of absent-minded¬ 
ness (and owing to the absence of a great 
many bodies), and India’s armed “liberation” 
of Bangladesh with Soviet backing despite 
U.S. and Chinese protests, has come to con¬ 
firm that impression and to deepen the sense 
of universal flux—as well as, on the Western 
side at least, of undirected drift. 

Before attempting any analysis, it may be 
worthwhile simply to enumerate the major 
events. Washington and Peking have pro- 
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claimed their readiness to enter into serious 
negotiations, thus making the potential tri¬ 
angular constellation in Great Power diplo¬ 
macy actual for the first time. Moscow has 
reacted by bitterly denouncing the intentions 
of China, but speeding up its negotiations with 
the United States both on Berlin and on the 
limitation of strategic armaments, and by 
accepting an American presidential visit in its 
turn; it has intensified its separate but co¬ 
ordinated efforts to improve relations with 
both West Germany and France; and it has 
not only successfully “.aligned” traditionally 
non-aligned India by a Treaty of Friendship, 
but encouraged and supported her in under¬ 
taking the “armed liberation” of East Pakistan. 
The American decision to end the convert¬ 
ibility of the dollar, combined with severe 
measures of commercial discrimination and an 
initial refusal to negotiate on them for an un¬ 
specified time, has put the economic relations 
between the advanced non-Communist coun¬ 
tries into at least temporary disarray with 
risks of world-wide recession, has weakened 
their economic influence in the Third 
World and has served notice on the 
U.S.A.’s major allies that they may suddenly 
find themselves on their own in looking 
after their vital interests—a notice extended 
to all its client states by the Senate 
vote on the aid programme. In Japan, this 
economic shock has combined with the poli¬ 
tical shock of the form and content of the 
arrangement with Peking to weaken decisively 
the group within the ruling party that was 
most firmly committed to pro-American 
policies. In Western Europe, it may have 
helped to swell the majority for British entry 
into the Common Market, but is likely to 
strengthen neutralist undercurrents as well. 
Since then, thff loss of cohesion within the 
non-Communist world has been demonstrated 
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by the procedural and substantial defeat Of 
the United States on the China issue in the 
United Nations Assembly, and by the general 
rush for neutrality among the smaller pro- 
Western states of Asia—and the lack of an 
American consensus on the need to restore 
that cohesion has been shown up by the Sen¬ 
ate vote in all its nakedness. 

To SUM UP, what began as a belated con¬ 
summation of the break-up of the Russo- 
Chinese alliance by the inauguration of truly 
triangular diplomacy to the advantage of 
international flexibility, and to the potential 
disadvantage of Russia, has led not only to 
considerable Russian gains in some former 
non-aligned countries, but to the revival of 
strong disintegrative tendencies throughout the 
“Western” network of alliances, spreading 
outward from its American centre. 

A Detour of History 

N TRYING TO UNDERSTAND the 
change, one should start by looking back 
to the time when the triangular constellation 
first seemed to emcige: the summer of 1963. 
Then, with the failure of the last formal Party 
talks between the Soviet and Chinese Com¬ 
munist leaderships and the subsequent spate 
of diplomatic disclosures by both sides, their 
alliance had clearly broken up. The simul¬ 
taneous Test Ban agreement between Britain, 
Russia, and the United States appeared as one 
of the first fruits of the new situation. Now 
that Russia and China had finally ceased to 
form part of a single ideological bloc and 
Peking had become a fully independent factor 
in world affairs, the road to less “ideological” 
power politics seemed open everywhere. Along 
with a dC’tente between the U.S. and the 
Soviets as then envisaged by President Ken¬ 
nedy, a parallel opening of diplomatic channels 
from the U.S. to China was clearly to be ex¬ 
pected in due course, while the decline in 
Communist pressure would eventually pro¬ 
mote a growing independence of both Japan 
and an increasingly integrated Western Eur¬ 
ope from American leadership. Yet these 
developments were delayed for eight years— 
by an odd detour of history. 

The primary cause of this detour was the 
fateful increase in the American involvement 
in Viet Naml This was due to the acute risk 


of a collapse of the South Vietnamese govern¬ 
ment in 1964 and to the Johnson administra¬ 
tion’s misperception of the Vietnamese war a* 
the beginning of a major Oiinese dBtorl at 
southward expansion by armed revolutiiMi.' 
From 1964 to 1968, American policy-makers 
not only persuaded themsdves that China had 
started the war and controlled its course on 
the Communist side, but that Peking’s com¬ 
mitment to revolutionary “wars of liberation*' 
made China the main enemy in a world that 
was otherwise on the verge of stabilisation, 
since Russia had supposedly turned into a 
“satisfied power.” Accordingly, the Johnson 
administration was committed to “fighting 
China” in Viet Nam, while hoping for Soviet 
influence there to help end the war. There 
was no room for triangular diplomacy in that' 
rigid and one-sided concept. 

As the scale of American intervention in 
Viet Nam mounted, increasing Chinese self¬ 
isolation came to respond to American 
rigidity. In 1965, some of the Chinese military 
and political leaders, feeling threatened by the 
growing American presence to the South, 
seem to have pleaded for the partial recon¬ 
ciliation offered by Khrushchev’s successors as 
a means of reinsurance against the supposed 
threat. Mao's decision to eliminate at all cost 
such “conciliatory” tendencies was at least 
one of the precipitating factors of the “Cul¬ 
tural Revolution” of 1966-68. The turmoil into 
which it threw China preserved her from any 
temptation to intervene directly in Viet Nam, 
But this was at the price of a turning inward 
of all energies which made Peking virtually 
disappear from the diplomatic stage for 
several years. Tlie third corner of the triangle 
thus came to be hidden behind dense clouds, 
of ideological dust, which only began to settle 
with the 9th congress of the Chinese Com-- 
munist Party in the spring of 1969. 

It was, thus, the continuing domestic 
momentum of outdated ideological concepts 
that delayed the full impact of the new tri¬ 
angular constellation on the foreign policies 
of the powers. In the United States, the 
administration had become strangely depen-^ 
dent on a residual form of crusading anfi- 
Communism. It was now concentrated on' 
China and was increasin^y irrelevant to 
America's real interests and to maintaining” 
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the dyaamism of American p<dicy at home 
and abroad. In China, Mao had become even 
more dependent on his commitment to 
“permanent revolution” to justify both his 
root-and-branch rejection of the Soviet road 
of development and his own position as a 
leader above all institutional control. In the 
Soviet Union, it was the fear of “ideological 
subversion” that during the same period 
moved Khrushchev’s conservative successors 
to take military action against the Czecho¬ 
slovak reformers rather than risk the spread 
of their dangerous innovations in Eastern 
Europe and in Russia itself, and thus limited 
their scope for diplomatic flexibility as well. 
And even the chief European champion of 
non-ideological power politics. General de 
Gaulle, was fatally hampered in his drive for 
the realistic objective of a more independent 
role for Westwii Europe by his commitment 
to an irrelevant nationalist ideology, which 
caused him to isolate his country and foil the 
progress of European unihcation by sterile 
attacks on the United States and by his veto 
against British entry into the Community. 

The High Cost of Self-Delusion 

O NLY AS EACH OF THE POWERS in 

turn began to feel the cost of the pursuit 
of illusionary concepts were the roads gradu¬ 
ally opened for a more flexible, “pragmatic” 
diplomacy. 

The American leaders were forced to per¬ 
ceive how their over-engagement in South¬ 
east Asia paralysed their capacity for action 
in more vital regions. The horror and futility 
of the war in Viet Nam damaged their in¬ 
fluence abroad and polarised opinion at home, 
giving rise to a passionate anti-militarist and 
anti-imperialist protest movement among their 
own young generation and that of their allies. 
Hence a returning sense of reality led by 1968 
to President Johnson’s decision to renounce 
another candidacy, and later to the efforts of 
his Republican successor to disentangle his 
Country from a disastrous adventure. 

In China, the restoration of order by the 
forceful intervention of the Army—the only 
national institution whose command structure 
had remained intact—vindicated that the ideo¬ 
logical paroxysm of the Cultural Revolution 
bad burnt itself out Mudt damage had been 
done to the country’s economic development 


and to the administrative cohesion and inter¬ 
national influence of the regime, and Mao 
became convinced that even the consolidation 
of bis own position now required a period of 
stability. Thus the turn to the rebuilding of in¬ 
stitutions was followed by the country’s speedy 
and effective return to the international scene. 

About the same time, the Kremlin leaders 
became aware that while their occupation of 
Czechoslovakia had consolidated their control 
of their East European power sphere it had 
deprived their campaign for the dissolution 
of the Atlantic alliance, launched in 1966 in 
the name of the need to overcome the partition 
of Europe between opposing military blocs, 
of any shred of credibility. At the Budapest 
conference of the Warsaw Pact in March 
1969, they turned to seeking a consolidation of 
the status quo on the basis of the existing 
alliances. 

Finally, the events of May 1968 had shat¬ 
tered the Gaullist delusions of grandeur, 
while Soviet action in Czechoslovakia had 
destroyed any hope of a French (or even a 
West-European) mediating role between U.S.A. 
and U.S.S.R. The fall of de Gaulle in the fol¬ 
lowing year only helped to accelerate a turn 
towards better relatioas with the United States 
and towards the admission of Britain into the 
Community that had by then become inevit¬ 
able. 

From about the beginning of 1969, then, 
the delayed effects of the triangular constel¬ 
lation began to gather speed. Yet the events 
of the intervening detour had drastically 
changed the relation of forces between the 
principal actors. If the growth of Chinese 
power bad not been altogether stopped by the 
internal convulsions~at least not in the held 
of arms technology—it had certainly been 
delayed. For Western Europe, too, the period 
of stagnation in its institutional development 
has meant a grievous loss of time in adjusting 
to its role on the new constellation. In the 
United States, the massive expenditure for the 
Vietnamese war had long restricted the al¬ 
location of resources for general arms devel¬ 
opment as well as for domestic purposes, and 
still become a prime cause of inflation. Now 
its scaling down became a cause of growing 
unemployment, while public reaction to the 
whole searing experience and to the adminis¬ 
tration’s loss of credibility resulted in growing 
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pressure to reduce arms expenditure, military 
commitments and foreign aid across the 
board. The United States thus emerged from 
the detour with grave damage to its economic 
health, its social cohesion, its relative military 
strength and its capacity for diplomatic action, 
in short to all the components of its inter¬ 
national influence—a damage unlikely to be 
quickly and fully repaired even with the best 
conceivable leadership. 

By contrast, the Soviet Union had been 
able to use the interval for a major increase 
in its absolute and relative military strength, 
both in strategic nuclear weapons and in con¬ 
ventional, above all naval mobility, and was 
for the first time approaching all-round mili¬ 
tary parity with the U.S. It had powerfully 
entrenched itself in its new sphere of influ¬ 
ence in the Middle East and Eastern Medi¬ 
terranean. If it, too, had clearly over-extended 
its resources in the process, by 1969 the effects 
were only beginning to make themselves felt. 
The power that had been most immediately 
weakened and endangered by the original rise 
of the triangular constellation thus turned out 
to have gained mo^t from the detour. 

The Return to Reality 

HE LIMITS OF SOVIET CAINS 

became visible, and the costs of Soviet 
over-extension noticeable, as the United States 
and China began to liberate themselves from 
their ideological preoccupations. Under Nixon 
and Kissinger, Washington not only started 
the painful process of disengagement from 
the South East Asian jungle, but soon showed 
a new sense of priorities. Efforts were made to 
recover the diplomatic initiative in the Middle 
East and to use the opportunities offered by 
the demise of Gaullism for improving relations 
with Western Europe; the negotiating position 
for Salt was under-pinned by production of 
the new MiRV-missiles; and the first cau¬ 
tious signals went out to China. Meanwhile 
Peking manifested its return to the inter¬ 
national scene by (on one side) the first 
Ussuri incident of March 1969, and (on the 
ether) by moves to resume active diplomatic 
relations in various directions. 

To the increased pressure on both fronts, 
Moscow reacted mainly with an increased 
interest in serious negotiation on the basis of 


the status quo. For all its continuing efforts 
in the missile race, and ail the immense com¬ 
plexity of any attempt to limit it by agreement, 
the Russian negotiators at Salt seemed gen¬ 
uinely concerned to find a solution that would 
enshrine their achievement of ‘'parity” while 
putting a ceiling on its cost. The Budapest 
reformulation of Soviet aims in Europe, by 
giving clear priority to consolidation of the 
status quo over any hopes of disrupting Nato, 
amounted to an encouragement of those 
forces in Western Germany who were pre¬ 
pared to accept the former but not to sacrifice 
the latter. So did the Soviet agreement to the 
opening of Four-Power-Talks on Berlin. On 
the Chinese frontier, the Soviets had reacted 
to the first serious incident by massive counter¬ 
attacks, by substantial reinforcements of their 
troops, and even by planting rumours that 
they were considering preventive nuclear war. 
But after this preparation, they opened nego¬ 
tiations with Peking, offering minor frontier 
adjustments in return for overall stabilisation. 
Nevertheless, the economic difficulties of the 
winter of 1969-70, leading to the repeated 
postponement of decision on the new Five- 
Year-Plan and therefore of the Party Con¬ 
gress, showed that all these negotiating moves 
had failed to relieve subsuintialiy the pressure 
on Soviet resources arising, in the new inter¬ 
national constellation, from the preceding 
period of expansion. 

In fact, despite the partial progress towards 
normalisation achieved during 1970 by the 
signing of the Moscow Treaty with the West 
German Federal Republic and by the exchange 
of ambassadors between Moscow and Peking, 
a number of events converged further to 
increase the pressure on the Soviets since the 
winter of 1970-71. The December revolt of 
tbe Polish workers who succeeded in shaking 
the regime (even without any intellectual 
leaders) showed all the more convincingly the 
political risks implied in a prolonged dis¬ 
appointment of consumer expectations. The 
removal of a number of strongly Soviet- 
oriented Egyptian leaders from key positions 
by Anwar-es-Sadat, and the ruthless suppres¬ 
sion of a pro-Communist coup in the Sudan 
with his support, served as a reminder that 
Soviet control of tbe “progressive” Arab states 
was as yet far from secure. Finally, the open 
exchange of friendly signals between Wash- 
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ington and Peking during the “ping-pong 
phase" indicated the need for a substantial 
Soviet rapprochement with one side to avoid 
the risk of being caught in the middle. This 
need for an unmistakable option became urgent 
after the announcement of Nixon’s forthcom¬ 
ing visit to the no longer forbidden city. 

Birr THE WORST, from the Soviet point of 
view, was that the option was predetermined: 
there was no real choice. During the years of 
the detour, the Americans had been at a dis¬ 
advantage because they voluntarily refused 
to talk seriously to the Chinese. Now, the 
Russians were at a disadvantage because, 
despite the formal dragging on of the frontier 
talks, the Chinese refused to talk seriously to 
them. Besides embarking on a new effort to 
improve the lot of the Soviet consumer, and 
besides mending their fences in Egypt by a 
mixture of pressure and promises resulting in 
a long-term treaty, they could basically only 
turn to the side that was seeking—and offer¬ 
ing—stability on the basis of the status quo: 
the bourgeois West 

Thus about the time of the Soviet party 
congress in March-April, the Berlin Four- 
Power-Talks (on which not only Bonn’s rati¬ 
fication of the Moscow and Warsaw treaties 
but the European Security Conference desired 
by Russia had been made dependent) began 
to deal with the substantive problems. By May, 
Brezhnev’s Tiflis speech accepting the principle 
of a negotiated troop reduction by both sides 
in Europe offered relief to an American Presi¬ 
dent hard-pressed by his Senate to make 
unilateral withdrawals. By June, another 
speech, this time in Moscow, offered 
negotiations on a reduction of forward naval 
forces, and the East Germans were given hints 
of impending Soviet concessions on Berlin. 
Finally, following the Nixon announcement, 
the Soviet press was after a short interval 
instructed to put the chief blame on the 
Chinese “traitors.” A conference of East Euro¬ 
pean party leaders without the Rumanians 
was called to the Crimea, informed of the 
option, and alerted to the need to exclude 
Chinese influence from the Balkans. The Four- 
Power negotiations on Berlin were brought to 
a speedy conclusion by an open display of 
urgency hardly paralleled in the annals of 
Soviet diplomacy. 


Ths Dedine of Western Solidarity' 

ET IF THE NIXON-KISSINOBS 

administration’s return to reality— 
supplemented in Europe both by the new East¬ 
ward realism of the West German government 
under Willy Brandt and by the opening eff the 
West European community to Britain under 
de Gaulle's successor—soon bore remarkable 
fruits in beginning a recovery of the world 
position of the West, its American protagonists 
did not hide the fact that these fruits were 
bought at the price of putting narrower limits 
on their solidarity with their allies and friends 
and making more substantial claims on them 
in return. There was indeed no other way of 
overcoming the external and internal conse¬ 
quences of prolonged “ideological” overen¬ 
gagement, nor of adjusting the system of 
alliances in a realistic spirit to the increased 
economic power and political independence 
of Western Europe and Japan in particular. 
The “Nixon doctrine” spelt out the new prin¬ 
ciple of limited solidarity as well as the justi¬ 
fied demand for a fairer sharing of the com¬ 
mon burden in so many words. Nor did i^ 
consequences remain confined to South East 
Asia. In the Middle East, for instance, the effort 
to regain influence in Egypt promptly trans¬ 
lated itself into growing pressure on Israel. 

But the immediate effects were far more 
serious in South and East Asia when the new 
contact with Peking was suddenly announced' 
without advance consultation with the princi¬ 
pal Asian ally of the United States, and with¬ 
out apparent forethought for the impact it mi^t 
have either on America's minor allies within 
the region or on Asia’s leading non-al/gned 
power. Not only was a weakening of Japanese^ 
American ties made inevitable by the iii^9n«r 
of the announcement but the uncertainty.^ 
about the terms of the rapprochement and the 
impression of a tacit dropping of Taiwan as 
part of its price created a sense that a whole¬ 
sale withdrawal of American power was 
radically changing the situation from Karachi 
to Manila. The result has been, on one side, 
the very “domino effect” which had long been 
feared from a mere limited American wiffi- 
drawal from continental South East Asia, but' 
not in fact produced by it, and, on the oth^,' 
a SoViet-Chinese race to fill the void. 
was not cmly driven to seek protection ag^drnt 
Chinese-Pakistaoi {fressure in a treaty 
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the Soviets, but encouraged by that treaty to 
undertake the liberation of East Pakistan by 
armed force. The signal was given for a 
general abandonment of Taiwan and a hur¬ 
ried turn to neutrality by the pro-Westem 
states of South East Asia that seriously weak¬ 
ened Washington’s bargaining position in its 
new relationship with Peking. 

If the lack of diplomatic preparation for the 
Washington-Peking “coup” of 15 July might 
still have appeared as due to an isolated if 
major error of judgment within a generally 
sound policy,,such an interpretation was no 
longer possible after the President’s economic 
thunderbolt of one month later. Here, the 
manner of the surprise announcement, decided 
without even consulting the Foreign Policy 
Adviser and the Secretary of State, had clearly 
been deliberately chosen both for domestic 
effect and with intent to shock the allies and 
friends of the United States. It was meant to 
underline the message of its content —that the 
Nixon administration regarded the cooperation 
of its major allies in matters of trade policy as 
well as their contributions to the costs of joint 
defence as grossly insutheient, and would 
henceforth be guided primarily by American 
interests in the immediate and narrow meaning 
of the term, without sentimental scruples 
about the supposed common interests of die 
West. As the shock waves spread, it came to 
be realised that the decisions had been moti¬ 
vated both by the increasing seriousness of 
America’s economic difficulties and by accum¬ 
ulated resentment about many equally unilat¬ 
eral, if less important, economic measures by 
which her European and Japanese allies were 
felt to have aggravated her problems. Indeed, 
it could be plausibly argued that their soli¬ 
darity had been deficient first where the com¬ 
mon interest required material sacrifices from 
each according to his ability, and that the 
response to gentler forms of American prod¬ 
ding had often been poor. But the fact 
remained that the government of the West’s 
leading power was seeking a solution of its 
economic problems not by pressing for im¬ 
mediate negotiation about the terms of a 
return to concerted policies, but by first 
attempting a wholesale transfer of the burden 
of recession to its friends and partners in a 
spirit of oonfrmitation, while leaving the date 
and terms for negotiation uncertain pending, 
a test of relative endurance. If the purpose of 


those shock tactics was to bring about a 
tangibly more cooperative European and Jap¬ 
anese attitude by a blatantly less cooperative 
American one, the results clearly corresponded 
less and less to expectations as time passed. 
Hence after more than three months, a com¬ 
bination of economic second thoughts with 
belated consideration of alliance interests 
forced a revision of exaggerated demands and 
a turn to negotiation on reasonable terms. Yet 
even if the monetary crisis and the related 
Issues of trade discrimination are eventually 
settled successfully, some of the damage caused 
to the Western economies and much of the 
harm inflicted on interallied confidence by Mr 
Connally’s Guns of August are likely to 
remain. 

At first, of course, the short-term domestic 
advantages of this “New Economic Policy” 
seemed as obvious as the long-term, and in part 
even short-term, international dangers. Yet it 
would be superficial to speak simply of an 
American decision to give priority to domestic 
over'international considerations, and to attri¬ 
bute it purely to the electoral preoccupations 
of the President For the upsurge of economic 
nationalism to which Mr Nixon is playing up 
is itself but one facet of the neo-isolationist 
groundswell by which American opinion has 
responded to years of international over¬ 
engagement in general and to the Vietnamese 
nightmare in particular. The administration 
has fought hard against a number of the more 
direct manifestations of that groundswell in 
the fields of foreign and military policy, es¬ 
pecially against the demand for unilateral 
troop withdrawals from Europe, or indeed for 
immediate and unconditional total withdrawal 
from Viet Nam. But it has clearly felt com¬ 
pelled to appease the spirit of national egotism 
by a “nationalist" economic policy—compel¬ 
led because it was unable to oppose a convinc¬ 
ing alternative to that spirit. 

For the orim tritth is that in the course 
of the years the Viet Nam war has eaten, the 
consciousness of the common interests of the 
Western democracies has been deeply eroded 
along with the ideology of crusading anti¬ 
communism. While that erosion has by no 
means been confined to the United States, that 
is the country where it has been most serious 
and had the most far-reaching consequences. 
The past decade has seen a profound change 
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in both the composition and the outlook of the 
American intellectual and political <lite. This 
was connected with both a regional shift away 
from the East Coast and a generation change 
away from the people who led the original 
support for the Marshall Plan and the Atlantic 
alliance, and it affected the conservative as 
well as the liberal end of the political spec* 
trum. If the westward shift began by producing 
illusions about a quasi-imperial American role 
in Asia, failure has turned it into a force for 
rejecting all international commitments. If the 
generation change began by promoting a new 
dedication to the solution of pressing domestic 
racial and social problems, the daunting size 
of those problems seems now to contribute to 
a reaction in the direction of crude material 
egotism. Finally, with the waning of the stratum 
of concerned citizens in the Churches and the 
universities, in the Trade Unions and in 
business, that once formed the backbone of 
internationalist policies, the responsible leader¬ 
ship in both parties that used to formulate and 
put through those policies has all but dis¬ 
appeared. Its effective absence is probably the 
decisive aspect of the recent Congressional 
chaos over foreign aid. 

To the leaders of an administration that 
would like to maintain and reshape the Amer¬ 
ican world role in a spirit of 'Tealism,*' that 
mood of the nation appears as an unwelcome 
but effective limit on their freedom of action. 
It is a handicap they have to take into account. 
Yet to the outsider it appears that their own 
type of realism has not only been shaped by 
that mood, but contributed to it. On the most 
subtle and self-conscious level, that type is rep¬ 
resented by Henry Kissinger’s admiration for 
the realistic power politics of some of the great 
European statesmen of the I9th century—for a 
Talleyrand or a Bismarck, who strove for the 
security and greatness of their countries with 
both a ruthless disregard for ideologies and a 
sober sense of the possible. That kind of Real- 
politik has Indeed obvious advantages over any 
“idetdogical'’ foreign policy inspired by either 
pacifist idealism or crusading militarism. Yet, 
it is tied to the conditions of its origin in the 
“classical” diplomacy of absolute monarchies, 
and cannot effectively be transplanted to a 
modem mass democracy. For a democracy 
cannot play a powerful role in the world un¬ 
less the necessary efforts and sacrifices are 
freely consented to by its people—and in the 


second half of the 20th century, no free nation 
will grant that consent for the purpose of 
national power alone, without the inspiring 
force of a rather less parochial idea. That is 
why the Realpolitik of General de Gaulle was 
proved to be internally hollow by the events of 
May 1968—even before the Soviet occupation 
of Czechoslovakia refuted its underlying inter¬ 
national assumptions. And that is, too, why 
the realistic diplomacy of Dr Kissinger 
proved so vulnerable to the more narrowly 
“realistic”, and just for that reason popular. 
New Economic Policy of 15 August 1971; once 
a cynical approach is taken for granted, the 
crudity of a Connally will always prove more 
convincing than the subtlety of a Kissinger. 

**End of Ideology** — End of Ideas? 

O UR ANALYSIS secms to have turned 
full circle. We began by describing the 
high price paid by the Great Powers for 
neglecting the sober calculation of their 
interests under the influence of ideological 
fanaticism, and the advantages reaped by them 
from a return to realism. We have now come 
to the conclasion that effective power politics 
in our time cannot be pursued by a democracy 
without a credible commitment to a wider idea. 

Is it really possible, we shall be asked, to 
make a meaningful distinction between in¬ 
spiring ideas and misleading ideologies in 
foreign policy, except by the standard of one's 
personal ideological preference, or by the ex 
post criterion of success? is not the true lesson 
of the end of the bipolar constellation that the 
conflict between two types of political and 
social systems—between Western democracy 
and Communist dictatorship, as we see it, or 
between Western Capitalism and Eastern “Soc¬ 
ialism”, as the Comminists see it—has ceased 
to be a major issue determining the alignment 
of the powers? And is not the growth of the 
forces of disintegration within the Western 
system of alliances, following the great schism 
among the Communist powers, only the nat¬ 
ural fruit of this belated “End of Ideologies", 
or at least of the relevance of ideologies, in 
world affairs? 

In trying to answer these obvious object¬ 
ions, I should like to make three ptrints. The 
first is that the difference of political systems 
is still of vital importance not only for the 
individual citizens on either side, but f<» the 
situation and interest of a large number of 
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countries. True, the Soviet Union is no longer 
a revolutionary power seeking to dominate 
the worid and transform it in its own image— 
it has long accepted the necessity of prolonged 
coexistence with states governed by a different 
system. But it still insists on strict conformity 
with its own system as far as its own power 
sphere extends. It still regards conflict be> 
tween the two types of systems, even if in 
carefully limited and controlled forms, as en¬ 
during and inevitable. And it still feels com¬ 
pelled by its rivalry with the other superpowers 
to use opportunities for expanding its sphere 
of influence wherever that is possible without 
serious risk, and to make expansion of its type 
of control follow the expansion of its area in 
due course. It follows that at the very least 
the citizens of the advanced democracies, who 
in their overwhelming majority prefer their 
own system of government to the Communist 
alternative, have a vital interest in remaining 
free to develop their own institutions rather 
than being absorbed into the Soviet sphere of 
influence, and that this fact constitutes the 
basis of a common security interest of their 
states—expressed, for instance, in the North 
Atlantic Pact and in the American alliance 
with Japan. That interest can most clearly be 
formulated in terms of the common ideas 
underlying the Western type of system. It is 
not, for that reason, unrealistic or “ideolog¬ 
ical”. Nor is it diminished by the growing 
weight and independence of Japan and West¬ 
ern Europe. 

My second point concerns the old but crucial 
distinction between accepting an idea as 
binding on your own foreign policy and as a 
desirable rule for others, and assuming that 
it is in fact binding on all or .seeking to force 
it upon them. To accept and promote, e.g., 
international conventions against aggression 
or intervention by one state in another's 
affairs is a policy of peace, commendable on 
both moral and realistic grounds. To base 
one's diplomacy and defence policy on the 
assumption that all other states will accept 
such conventions and abide by them, without 
a painstaking study of their actual behaviour, 
is an ideological attitude liable to lead to loss 
of security and appeasement of aggressors, 
hence both unrealistic and immoral. Again, 
to try and “make the world safe for democ¬ 
racy**, or to make the liberation of other 


countries from their—capitalist or Communist, 
democratic or dictatorial—system a general 
objective of foreign policy, is an ideological 
concept bound both to endanger international 
peace and to involve any country committed 
to it in obligations surpassing its resources and 
in incalculable risks. To recognise the com¬ 
mon interest of existing democracies in their 
individual and collective safety, and to act 
accordingly, is plain realistic common sense. 

But if tiiesb distinctions are valid, it fol¬ 
lows that there is no contradiction between the 
need to base the foreign policies of the democ¬ 
racies on faith in their common fundamental 
ideas and on a realistic analysis of their res¬ 
pective interests and relative strength in a 
changing international constellation. It is only 
the loss of a realistic sense of the possible that 
leads governments into self-destroying ideolog¬ 
ical adventures, and produces on the rebound 
a distrust of all general ideas and a self- 
isolating confusion between realism and short¬ 
sighted national egotism. So far from being 
the proper remedy for the former ideological 
excesses, such narrowing of the outlook is 
merely the natural, but equally dangerous 
swing of the pendulum to the opposite extreme. 

Yet if such a reaction is natural- partic¬ 
ularly at a time when no acute common 
danger appears to threaten the democracies— 
it is by no means inevitable that it will run its 
full disruptive course. As the economic nego¬ 
tiations of December 1971 have shown, the 
tendency toward the general adoption of 
beggar-my-neighbour policies in the economic 
field, and to the consequent political and 
military disintegration of the Western alliance, 
can be stopped. The gains of the new realism 
can be preserved and saved from the conse¬ 
quences of the decline of solidarity. 

But the chance of stopping the first and 
saving the other depends on responsible leader¬ 
ship that combines a realistic appraisal of the 
new world situation with a firm sense of the 
abiding common interests—in all the advan¬ 
ced democracies, and above all in the United 
States. Only such leadership can ensure their 
successful individual and common adjustment 
to a world no longer governed by warring 
ideologies and rigid blocs, but still divided 
both by the rivalry of .superpowers and by the 
continuing conflict between different forms of 
government and ways of life. 



James Morris 

Out in Wyoming 

Images of American Innocence 


I HAD LONG MISSED, like cvcryonc 
else, the American innocence. When I first 
went to the States, in the 1950s, it flourished 
still in Norman Rockwell’s world of sundae, 
piom, and Saturday Evening Post; it flickered 
momentarily, 1 think, in the successive debuts 
of beats, hippies, flower people and Jesus 
freaks; but for myself I had lately only felt 
its presence, and fitfully even then, among the 
harbour-men of New York City, in whose 
company, on tugs and pilot boats, flats and 
oil barges, I had been making some agreeable 
excursions. It was one of these men, lounging 
on one side of his pilot-house while I ate a 
bar of Hershey’s Tropical Chocolate on the 
other, who reproached me for despondency. 
“Look, why belly-ache? If ya don’t like the 
city, go some place else. This place ain't every¬ 
where. We ciui’t help it. We grew up this way. 
Get out of the place. Go to the Rockies or 
some place—but, like 1 say, don't belly¬ 
ache-” 

I cherkihed his advice, and when the oppor¬ 
tunity arose I booked a ticket to Wyoming, 
hoping to find in that remote hinterland some¬ 
thing real in America still: for I had seen, in 
a sUiitistical chart about the origins of cele¬ 
brated movie actors, that while 23 of the most 
famous had been born in New York State, 
and 15 in Michigan, and 11 in California, the 
only State in the Union unable to claim a 
single star was The Equality State (whose 
population is rather smaller than Coventry’s, 
and whose area is rather larger than the entire 
United Kingdom’s). 

I HAD REACHED the Conclusion that the down¬ 
fall of the Americans had been insincerity. 
This is of course no news to old-school British 
sceptics, who have been saying for 2(X) years 
that Americans can’t be trusted. But it was not 
exactly dishonesty that I found so inescapable 
in the America of the 1970s, nor even hypo¬ 
crisy: it was that loss of innocence. It was a 
habit of deception so ingrained, so universal it 


seemed, that the Americans did not notice it in 
themselves. It was a national frame of mind. 
The pioneers had doubtless invented the false 
fraternity of America merely in order to sur¬ 
vive. The American need to .be loved was 
originally a withdrawal symptom of revolution. 
Capitalism had made the Republic itself a kind 
of advertising campaign. And all these ele¬ 
ments had lately been compounded by the 
illusory quality of life in modem America: the 
combined hallucinogens of drugs, of elec¬ 
tronics, of racial dogma, of political corruption 
and persiflage, which had whittled away at 
reality and made everything suspect, whether 
it be an interview with a bank manager or an 
argument for the pre.scrvation of Alaskan 
wilderness. 

A worldly American friend of mine, when I 
told him what the tug-boat man had suggested, 
assured me that if anything the American 
delusion was less profound than its British 
equivalent. If you stripped an Englishman of 
his veneer you eventually reached a core of 
infinite complexity: but beneath the American 
layers there survived, he swore, more shy by 
far than any English inhibitions, yearning, 
ancient, unfulfilled, a purity unsuspected. “Pure 
white”, he thought, “virgin white at the centre.” 
I could only say that very different colours 
showed: introspective purples, cixxiked reds, 
greens for envy and acquisitiveness, black for 
urban crime, and a muddy, greeny, yellowy 
mish-mash colour for aU that anxious groping, 
doped with hash and addled with psychiatry, 
with which young America stumbles pitiably 
towards nowhere in particular. 

“But go by all means”, my friend fastid¬ 
iously added, “if the West attracts you”: and 
so I rented myself a car in Denver, a city all 
agog, as it happened, with newspaper revela¬ 
tions about downtown pornography, and drove 
across the State line into Wyoming. I stopped 
for a coffee and a salad on the way north, and 
the women at the counter showed me with a 
mock-shudder a headline in one of the local 
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newspapers that day. 1 found it encouraging, 
on the whole. “Ten More Bald Eagles", it 
said, “Found Poisoned In Wyoming Pns”. 

“Cheyenne, our State capital", the tourist 
lady told me educationally, “is essentially a 
railroad city, but I don’t suppose, dear, rail¬ 
roads interest you." There she was wrong. My 
images of the American naively were inextri¬ 
cably linked with railroads. I had never thought 
the Pilgrim Fatthers innocent, let alone Wash¬ 
ington or Jefferson, and the kind of simplicity 
1 coveted dates, I think, from the days of the 
Western expansion. While the patrons of 
American railroads were seldom child-like, the 
men who made and ran them do seem to have 
been, by our fallible standards, a genuine, 
rough-and-tumble lot of people, and the 
American railway mystique has always been a 
benevolent abstraction. It evokes sentimental 
nostalgia, a weakness I enjoy. Even now, 1 am 
told, hobos and hitch-hikers are kindly treated 
by the railroad men, as their tradition demands, 
and hardly a freight train passes in the West 
without a few unauthorised riders behind its 
steel doors. 

It is true that Cheyenne is a railroad town 
sitill. One hears the wail at night sometimes, 
as the Irish might say, and the main downtown 
street demonstrates its origins by running 
parallel with the Union Pacific track, which 
pre-dated it. Everyone told me with pride that 
Cheyenne had been frightfully sinful in its 
youth, when the mobile camp of construction 
workers (“Hell on Wheels”) reached this site 
with the advancing rails. Even by railroading 
standards, they s:iid, it had been a wild town, 
with its periloas saloons and its brazen 
brothels, its hordes of speculators and promo¬ 
ters, its gunmen, its hunters and trappers, its 
opportunist lawyers and its tented thousands 
of Chinese and Irish labourers. The Civil War 
had just ended then, and America was in a 
violent mood. By 1869 Cheyenne was ambiti¬ 
ously de.scribed as “the gambling centre of the 
world", and during the same year its unofficial 
committee of vigilantes, administering the 
justice of the frontier, executed at Iea.st a 
dozen offenders. 

“Oh”, said the lady in mild surprise, “in that 
case you must go and see our reconstruction 
of Hell on Wheels, with the locmnotive Big 
Boy . . . Authentic Relic”, she continued, re¬ 
lapsing into her brochure voice, “of the Rail¬ 


road Era.” But it was a sorry reflection, I 
thought, of those rumbustious origins. Hell on 
Wheels turned out to be a folk-sy enclave of 
novdty shops and sideshows, surrounded by 
canvas awnings and closed anyway for the 
season. Big Boy was the biggest railway engine 
ever built anywhere, a vast black mechanism 
with 19 wheels on ea<^ side: but it stood 
forlornly on a petty line of track in a park. 
Hell on Whcc'ls flapping depressingly behind, 
and seemed so absolutely of the museum or 
the Rotary Club that I could scarcely conceive 
those pistons ever pumping, still less hear a 
cuss from its cab. 

So I proceeded to the Union Pacific station 
itself, at 16th and Central, for nearly a century 
one of the mxiln depots on the transcontinental 
run, where the Denver Pacific and the Colorado 
Central met the great U.P.R.R.—^“travellers 
will here lake a dinner”, says my Trans¬ 
continental Railroad Guide (1881), "in com¬ 
fortable style at one of the best-kept hotels 
between the two oceans.” Alas, as a ckadel of 
the old values it too lacked conviction. It 
seemed to be on its last legs. Trains did come, 
they told me, but they took a lot of hanging 
around for. The station was officially open 
from 10 to 5, and still possessed an office 
magically inscribed “Special Agent”, and 
housed the last of the overland stage coaches 
from Julesburg, Co., propped outside the 
ticket booths: but its mahogany fittings badly 
needed love and feather dusters, and so silent 
were the tracks, so endlessly into the distance 
did the lines of the Union Pacific extend in 
absolute-hushed desertion, so utterly absent 
were porters, trolleys, mailbags or homing 
pigeons in wicker baskets, that it looked to me 
as though never again would a train hiss to a 
halt at Cheyenne, to disgorge from its hi^ 
steps that nervous, gauche and lovely girl 
against whose inevitable arrival the late-night- 
movies long ago forewarned us. 

But there was life of a sort outside the 
platforms. In line at one of the ticket windows 
a shabby line of men waited, standing first on 
one leg. then on the other, sometimes removing 
their Stetsons to scratch the tops of their 
balding heads, or passing coffee around iu 
squashy plastic ciq». These were the redundant 
of the railroad. “They’ll never close the track, 
never, for the freight, see, but in the meantime 
here’s some of the boys without a job.” TIm 
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boys politely made way for me as I edged to 
the head of their queue to peer through the 
ticket-window; and what I saw behind was 
curiously disillusioning. It is true that one 
man wore an eye-shade, like the telegraph 
operators of old, but in most respects the 
scene back there, in the private quarters of 
Cheyenne depot, looked less Western than 
Oriental. It reminded me of Madras. It was a 
cameo of officialdom, framed in dockets, hies, 
chits in triplicate. It looked old and tired. 
Everybody looked up when I appeared at the 
window, and offered me babu smiles. “Any¬ 
thing I can do for you? You looking for 
someone?” But it was not what I was hoping 
for, the innocence was absent, so I shook my 
head sadly and drove out of town. 


I WENT TO THE INDIAN COUNTRY, 
but soon got tired of Indians. “I am tired 
of Indians”, said I to the kindly cicerone who 
showed me round the Bradford Brinton Mem¬ 
orial Randi House, near Sheridan, fearing she 
might draw my attention to yet more portraits 
of squaws or shamans, pre-Raphaelite impres¬ 
sions of tepee ceremonials, or (worst of all) 
bead artifacts. She looked startled. It was not, 
I think, the opinion that perturbed her, it was 
simply its expression. European visitors to the 
We.st are not generally tired of Indians, and 
American visitors would not dream of saying 
so. 

Part of the unreality of America, it .seemed to 
me, was its retroactive conscience. Americans 
suffered allegedly lacerating pangs about mat¬ 
ters they could not mend, and for which they 
were blameless anyway, and their guilt over 
the fate of the Indians was the prime example. 
It was doubly false. For one thing no living 
American was conceivably to blame, and for 
another the Americans did not really feel 
guilty in an actual or personal way, but merely 
found it morally or perhaps ecologically 
fashionable to appear so. Integral to the 
American innocence had been a guileless 
violence, generally acceptable by the morality 
of the time, and its denial now was part of 
the national lie. How could the Americaas feel 
guilt about the fate of the Sioux or the 
Modocs? I certainly did not feel in the least 
guilty about Amritsar, say, being unthougbt of 
at the time, never having heard of the mas¬ 
sacre until 25 years after the event, and 


possessing neither the inclination nor the tech¬ 
nique to massacre anybody anywhere. 

This particular American indulgence struck 
me as especially sickly in Wyoming, where I 
did not doiRit the persecution of the Indians 
would be continuing still, were it not for the 
fact that the white peo|rfe, frewn the wickedest 
rich landowners to the liliest academic pro¬ 
gressives, were no longer troubled by them. 
For in this State the theme, vocabulary, and 
flavour of the Indiq^i presence cannot be 
evaded. I went to Grey bull, which commemo¬ 
rates an old grey buffalo of Indian legend, and 
Crowheart, which remembers Chief Washahue 
of the Shoshones, dying there with a Crow 
warrior’s heart upon his spear, and Spotted 
Horse, and Medicine Bow, and Ten Sleep: 
and I inspected the reconstructed buildings of 
Fort Laramie, white and spanking in the sun¬ 
shine, once the storied Army headquarters of 
the Indian wars, now so aggres.sively repentant 
that even the wild creatures within its peri¬ 
meter are officially protected; and the moment 
I entered its central enclosure an impertinent 
rabbit sprang at me. 

There were memories of those wars every¬ 
where, for Americans to tear their hair and 
beat their breasts over. Some I found very 
moving. I had never heard, for instance, of 
the Fettcrman Massacre, but I felt I under¬ 
stood its import when, driving down the empty 
road between Sheridan and Buffalo, I saw its 
commemorative obelisk upon a ridge. Here 
the impulsive Colonel Fettcrman, contempt¬ 
uous of Indian tactics, led his force of 79 
soldiers from Fort Phil Kearney to escort a 
wagon-train of timber from the hills. On this 
grand bare windswept ridge, just before 
Christmas 1866, with the savage Big Horn 
Mountains splendidly to the east, and the wide 
plateau of the Wind River extending south¬ 
wards snow-white and bitter—on this spot his 
column was ambushed, so the obelisk told me, 
“by an overwhelming force of Sioux under 
the command of Red Cloud,” 1866! In New 
York, in 1866, they started to build Brooklyn 
Bridge. In England, in 1866, Newman pub¬ 
lished the Dream of Gerontius. In Brisbane, 
in 1866, they first lit the General Post Office 
with gas lamps. But in Wyoming, on Decem¬ 
ber 21, 1866, Red Cloud fell upon the 18th 
United States Ipfantry, and there were no 
survivors. 
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All over Wyoming I was reminded of those 
old adventures, by cryptic memorials, the 
names of old forts, the sites of old battlefields 
—the Wagon Box Fight in Big Piney Creek, 
the Crazy Woman Fight in Johnson County, 
or the Dull Knife Battle of 1876, from whose 
carnage the surviving Cheyenne Indhins, their 
wounds staining the snow, crept half-naked 
across the hills to seek refuge with Crazy 
Horse. But the Wyoming Indians of today are 
a distinctly unexciting people. In the pamph¬ 
lets I was shown in Cheyenne they were 
dressed up for festival, feathered, gaudy, bold, 
with horses anti pipes and painted tepees. Off- 
duty, so to speak, they proved less virile, and 
seemed to me an argument less for the advan¬ 
tages of peace than for the stimulants of war: 
for it was not of course the U.S. Cavalry who 
destroyed the Indians, but the peacemakers, 
the improvers or rationalists of their day, the 
19th-contury ecologi-sts, who herded them 
logically into reservations, and put the fire out. 

There i.s or«rLY one reservation in Wyoming, 
the Wind River. I visited the Shoshones and 
Arapahoes there, vaguely hoping to find, I 
think, that thos** long-defeated tribes might be 
the custodians of an older relationship between 
man and nature, and that one day they would, 
like the possessors of some royal strain or 
talisman, emerge into their own again. But if 
they possessed the old panaceas, one would 
not know it. The Wind River Indians are 
taciturn, not to say surly, representatives of 
the old race. Even one of their own white 
officials admitted to me that he found them 
heavy going -especially, he hastily added, lest 
I should think him racialist, after a few years 
among the perfectly charming Navajos of the 
south. There is a large caf6 and community 
hall at Fort Washakie, the agency head¬ 
quarters, and I went for a cup of coffee there 
hoping to enjoy an informative chat with the 
girls at the counter. But they were not a chatty 
crew. Expressionless they served me, desult¬ 
orily they exchanged monosyllables with their 
Indian customers, more bigoted than ever did 
1 leave their reservation, vowing 1 would buy 
not another basket-work bag, admire no more 
antique pictographs, express no further interest 
in a folk-ceremony, nor ask one naore diplo¬ 
matic question about the communal ct^ection 
of huckleberries so long as 1 remained in the 
State of Wyoming. The State’s motto, by the 


way, is Equal Rights, and its State Flower is 
the Indian Paint Brush— A strange little flower. 
as Addie Viola Hudson has put it, with a 
sun-kissed nose. 

Without any perfume, yet red as a rose. 

Did some Indian maiden plant you here 

Or are you the symbol of blood that was shed 

III the footprint left bv the hoof of a deer. 

In the feud of the white man, and the red? 

N or, at first, was I much beguiled 
by the Old Western evocations of the 
.State. Wyoming has been a tourist trap almost 
since the first pioneers passed this way. Among 
the earlic.s4 travellers in these parts were Major 
Sir Rose Price. Bart, and Mr William S. 
Baillic-Grohman, sportsmen from England, 
and even in the roughest days of Hell on 
Wheels and the Cattle Barons, dudes found 
their way here to shoot their buffalo and write 
their travel memoirs. By now history, myth, 
reality and tourist exploitation are inextricably 
confused, and at first I thought that even here, 
in these half-empty landscapes, in these snug 
ranching towns, along these terrific treeless 
highways, the corrosion of fraud was in¬ 
escapable. 

There is a lot of sham. There are silly tourist 
ranches, and phoney saddlers, and ghost towns 
preposterously resurrected, and ludicrous Wild 
West enthusiasms, like the collection of old 
Burnham's Beef, Wine, and Iron bottles. The 
Old West breeds its own degradations, and 
Wyoming often parodies itself not merely for 
the tourists, but for itself, I winced each time 
I heard the phnise Old Timer, and hurried 
sickened and distraught from the well-known 
Wyoming spectacle called the Wild Life 
Exhibit, which turned out to be a revolting 
ajisemblage of 100 stuffed animals and 600 sets 
of antlers, slaughtered personally by Mr Dale 
Warren of Dubois— "Kids [as his publicity 
says] Just Love our Baby Fawn, Baby Bear 
and Baby Seat’, all unhappily murdered 
young. 

Aesthetically the memory of the Old West 
can be distressing, in garish water-colour or 
mawkish ode: 

Out where the handclasp’s a little stronger. 

Out where the smile dwells a little longer. 

That's where the West begins . .. 

while the public humour of Wyoming might 
be described in architectural terms as Rustic 
Commercial: 
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Grab the Tab 

Pay the Tariff 

Come Back Soon 

Or We'li Send the Sheriff 

Wyoming is a great place, too, for slogans: 
The Can Do Country—Stop Roaming, Try 
Wyoming — Healthy, Wealthy, Growing Wyo¬ 
ming-Wonderful Wyoming. Since 1936 Wyo¬ 
ming car number-plates have carried a publi¬ 
city picture of a bucking bronco, with a 
whooping cowboy up, and this is far more 
telling an insignia of the State than the Great 
Seal with its scrolls and banners, or even the 
State Flag with its somnolent buffalo. 

The patron saint of tourist Wyoming, or 
perhaps the managing director, is Buffalo Bill, 
Colonel Cody. I got very tired of him, too. He 
was the original hallucinogenic American, for 
what was genuine in him and what was pre¬ 
tence seems to have been unresolvable. The 
house where he was born is at Cody, in the 
r»orth-we.st of the State, but that celebrated 
town, now a shrine to his memory, was not in 
fact his place of birth. It seems that in 1895 a 
few speculators thought of founding a new 
town in Wyoming. “Horace and I had a talk, 
and we concluded that as Buffalo Bill Cody 
was probably the best advertised man in the 
world, we might organise a company and make 
him president. . . .” Colonel Cody not only 
agreed, but suggested that the town should 
actually be named after him. “This did no 
harm to us, and it highly pleased the colonel.” 

To clinch the arrangement Cody’s birth¬ 
place was brought there from Iowa, arid in¬ 
stantly Cody, Wyoming, became a prosperoas 
tourist destination. It was probably the first 
municipality to capitalise the Western legend, 
which thus co-existed there in fantasy and in 
fact, and it has thrived ever since. A vast, 
emotional, and rather beautiful statue of the 
colonel dominates the town; he is pointing the 
way ahead with his rifle, leaning in his saddle 
to encourage the timid pioneers out of sight 
behind, while his horse, heroically neighing (it 
was modelled from life in Manhattan), raised 
its left fore-foot in a graceful and fortunately 
symmetrical pose. There is an enormous 
Buffalo Bill Museum, a Vatican of the Western 
ethos, and divers lesser monuments to the 
Colonel flourish, like the Irma Hotel he built 
for his daughter Irma, and the Cody Stampede 
on Independence Day, and Buffalo Bill Day on 
February 26, and Buffalo Bill souvenir coun¬ 


ters, and Buffalo Bill coffee shops, and Buffalo 
Bill’s birthplace, of course, its Iowan origins 
forgotten now and its manner breezily indig¬ 
enous. "Cody Lives!" cried a graffito I saw on 
a wall in town: and by golly, so he does. 

Yet it came to me that the varnish was thin, 
and could be flaked away. There were often 
moments when the real and the spurious over¬ 
lapped, but they did not synthesise. I became 
aware that a gap separated the two. and that 
in Wyoming the communal self-delusion was 
at least incomplete. A distinction existed still, 
as it no longer did in New Yofk, between the 
way people behaved privately, personally, and 
the way they acted in their public personae. 
The transcendentalism was in check. Self- 
awareness survived. 

I sensed this first, unexpectedly, among 
townspeople, not in Cheyenne but in the 
smaller ranch and market towns which speckle 
the map of Wyoming. In area this is the ninth 
largest of the American States, but in popu¬ 
lation only Alaska is smaller. The 315,0(K) 
people of Wyoming are scattered among 
nearly 98,000 square miles of territory, so that 
miles of open country divide one little town 
from the next: aromatic, sage, snow and sun- 
.^ine country, sprinkled at that time of the 
year with sweet small flowers, tracked by the 
hoofs of wandering cattle, bounded always by 
the distant line of Teton or Big Horn. Reach¬ 
ing a Wyoming town after a few hours’ drive 
across the magnificent range is like reaching 
a particularly trim and comfortable oasis, for 
though it will naturally display most of the 
physical symptoms of the American norm, 
still its i,solation, and the beauty that surrounds 
it on every side, gives it a satisfying unity and 
compactness. 

At one such place, Lander in Fremont 
County, 1 visited the Pioneer Museum, which 
is run by the county Pioneer Association. This 
body is presided over by dignitaries called the 
Esteemed Patriarch and the Esteemed Mat¬ 
riarch, whose photographs hang honoured at 
the entrance, and the excellent small museum 
is attended by ladies scarcely less matriarchal 
or esteemable. During my visit a school¬ 
mistress was taking a group of children round 
the exhibits, and I heard her drawing their 
attention to a chair that stood in a corner of 
the gallery. It was made all of bleached white 
horn, legs, seat, back and all, and looked 
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impressive but comfortless. “That is an ex¬ 
amine”, she was saying, “of the craftsmanship 
of the very first pioneers to come to Fremont 
County. Isn’t that beautiful, children?” Yes 
ma’am, most of them dutifully murmured, but 
after the main body had passed on to the 
Shoshone relics, a section of the museum I 
preferred to circumvent, I noticed a pair of 
laggard urchins trailing along behind. They 
had not heard their teacher’s eulogy of the 
chair, but they too paused as they passed it, 
and inspected it with no less admiration. 
"Jeez”, one said to the other. “Take a look at 
that Elk!” ’ 

I respected their expertise, and adopted 
their a.s.scssment as a synonym for the true 
in Wyoming. Elks abound in the State, and in 
all its homelier aspects I c;ime to think of it as 
Elkin country. Elkin its splendour, elk in its 
charm, elkin I suspect its streak of country 
ruttishness, which tends to express itself in 
hawkish car stickers— "They’ll take my gun 
away from me when my dead hands are too 
cold to hold it", or "Tm fighting poverty, I 
work." There is a kind of triumphal arch of 
elk antlers in the town .square at Jackson, 
Wyoming, very-.ipposite I thought, and it must 
have been elks they were referring to in a 
notice I saw upon a stockade near Pincdalc: 
“Ki-fp Our, Mean Animals.” 

The present Esteemed Patriarch of Lander, 

T was told, was by origin part Eoglish, part 
French, and part Sioux, and was the very 
first child ever to ride through town in a 
perambulator. These little Wyoming .settle¬ 
ments are very new. The cliche that America 
itself is “young” is, of course, preposterously 
out of date. It is one of the older nations now, 
and there are places in New England and the 
.South that feel almost as ancient atul stubborn 
as Little Ruttleborough on the Marsh. But 
this is one of the American hallucinations— 
the queer old-young flavour of it, the nation 
like so many of its matrons a weird cosmetic 
blend of decay, protean vigour, bluff and self- 
persuasion. Wyoming, though, needs no sili- 
con<». Wyoming really is young—a State since 
189(X—and Wyoming people talk about the 
original heroes of this frontier as we in Britain 
might recall well-remenabered village charac¬ 
ters of our childhood. 

There was “Old Lady” Boland, for instance, 
who ran a hotel in Lander for many years. 
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who was well-known all over westmi Wyo¬ 
ming, and who crops up often in conversation 
still. What does Mrs Ada Piper, 90, think of 
Old Lady Boland? “Not much of a lady”, 
says Mrs Piper conclasively. Nobody is sacred 
in those parts, I was relieved to discover, and 
if I really tried I could even induce this 
citizenry to make disrespectful noises about 
Buffalo Bill. Butch Cassidy and the Wild 
Bunch, Cattle Kate, Flat Nose George the 
Train Robber—they remember them all with¬ 
out rancour or .sentimentality, just ornery 
human critters like the rest of us, some good, 
some bad—“take Cattle Kate, now, they 
hanged her up there in Spring Ocek Gulch, 
and some folks say she was real bad, but my 
Auntie Norah she knew her intimate, and she 
used to say there weren’t nobody she’d sooner 
bake a pie with, not nobody. . . .” 

I discovered in these little towns a kind of 
urbanity based not upon sophistication, but 
upon frankness. To the garage man, the 
laundry woman, the girl in the pharmacy, the 
motel reception clerk, there was an attitude of 
inquiry which much comforted me. Off the 
main road the Wyoming townsman still looks 
you straight and interested in the eye, as 
though not many strangers come his way. 
Make a remark and he’ll offer another. “Look 
at your poor thumb”, said 1 to a cobbler who 
was mending a strap for me. and whose thumb 
looked as though it had been, over several 
generations, repeaitcdly squashed in vices. “You 
don’t need to fret about it”, he immediately 
replied, “I give it a bang once in a while just 
to keep it awake.” In the post office at Medi¬ 
cine Bow, where Owen Wister set the immortal 
exchange of lines that culminated in “When 
you call me that, smile"--m the false-fronted 
post office at Medicine Bow, almost next door 
to the Virginian Hotel and opposite the open 
range, the post-mistress gave me some handy 
advice about buying stamped envelopes. “If 
you buy an envelope here I lick it for you, if 
you buy it some place else you do your own 
licking.” At Como Bluff, near a celebrated 
fossil field, there is a hut which claims itself 
to be the oldest building on earth, because it 
is made of fossilised dinosaur bones, and on 
this eccentric structure 1 saw a sign which 
trenchantly exemplified, I thought, the elkin 
directness of Wyoming: “Honk Horn If You 
Want In Fo.s.sil Cabin.” 
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HE ARISTOCRATS of such a litUo 
town are the ranchers, in whose lives it 
plays the part that Andover, say, or Market 
Harborouj^ play in the lives of country 
gentlemen hi England. The cattle ranchers 
are the swells of Wyoming—in the past they 
were often the villains, in the days when they 
ruthlessly harassed ^allholdens and sheep- 
herders rash enough to settle in the territory. 
They live splendidly, many of them, in lovely 
country houses in the lee of the hills, with 
rose gardens and grand connections in the 
East—in England too, sometimes, for parts of 
Wyoming were settled by English milords. 

I caught a pleasing glimpse of this society 
in the coffee-shop of a hotel at one mid- 
Wyoming town. The hotel lobby had not been 
encouraging. A fat, curled, eye-darkened, 
menacingly powdered moll eyed me unlov- 
ingly from the reception desk; chewing oheck- 
shirted hgures leant against walls brooding; 
two or three reptilian dders with sticks and 
grea.sy Stetsons sat slumped in armchairs 
grunting; there was a clock on the wall with a 
face in the pattern of a Kennedy silver dollar, 
and a haze of cigar-smoke drifted among the 
apotheoses of Western life and re-enactments 
of Shoshone legend that hung upon the walls. 

But I braved it all, and found a very 
different segment of society dominating the 
coffee-shop. The first thing that struck me 
about the group of ranchers lunching there 
was how fast they talked. That America con¬ 
tains more bores than ail other countries put 
together Ls of course irrefutable: but it is not 
because Americans say boring things, only 
that they talk so slowly. This must reflect I 
think a fundamental defect of American edu¬ 
cational method, for some of the slowest 
talkers and most excruciating bores of all, I 
have observed, have been Harvard men of 
exquisite instruction. 

These Wyoming squires, though, talked fast, 
and with a nice mixture of cultivated and 
idiomatic English. They seemed altogether 
without self-consciousness: edgy, lean, rather 
brilliant people 1 thought. They struck me as 
finished men, who had never been reconstituted 
in the American meiting-pot, but had always 
been themselves. Many of the Wyoming 
Handling families were certainly well-off from 
the start: early settlers around Sheridan, for 
instance, included English army officers who 


had firat gone to the West buying horses for 
the British cavalry. The cattle barons of the 
1880s and ’90s were men of means and style— 
one of the first Powder River ranches was 
stocked at the beginning with 25,000 head of 
cattle—^and when Theodore Roosevelt visited 
ffw State in 1910 be was given what was 
described as a characteristic Wyoming dinner: 
trout, pike, grouse, prairie chicken, roast elk 
with currant jelly, and champagne. 

The ranchers still* have a reputation for 
arrogance, but spared as they have been the 
miseries of the race struggle and the distortions 
of the social rat race, they seem to me more 
truly gentlemanly than most of the Virginia 
snobs or New England pedigree men who 
consider themselves the only American patri¬ 
cians. The men in the coffee-shop talked shop 
mostly, but it was marvdlousJy racy or colour¬ 
ful shop: those darned heifers, getting the 
helicopter repaired, thirty miles of wire, 
Idaho mares, the Chinese grain market, “if Ed 
says it’s going to rain you can bet prime ribs 
it won’t’’, and they parted, after coffee but no 
cigars, with courteous goodbyes to me and 
easy informalities to each other—“Thanks a 
lot”, “You bet, Sam", “Be seein* ya“, “Love 
to Sue, now. . . .’’ 


A nd so I CAME, circumspectly, to those 
theatrical archetypes of the American 
west, the cowboys. Much of the innocence 
had gone, I believed, with the decline of crafts¬ 
manship in the States, and with the consequent 
disappearance of a whole class of American 
working men—^petty officer Americans, fore¬ 
men Americans, the sort who never let you 
down, or forgot their tools. For a time the 
kind survived in the garage men of America, in 
the days when cars were still cherished as 
machinery, and American males appeared to 
have an instinctive affinity with them. Some 
have been socially promoted, and are to be 
glimpsed grandly accoutred as the captains of 
American airliners. Some survive among my 
friends the New York harbour men. I have 
occasionally met one on a construction pro¬ 
ject far away, extending telecommunications 
in Persia or supervising the electrification of 
Siam. And a few thousand, I suppose, like 
Celts in Cornwall or pine martens in Wales, 
can be seen flourishing still in enclave, pure- 
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l>red and unmistakable, upon the ranges of 
Wyoming. 

I approached them, as I say, with suspicion, 
for I feared the worst of them. Surely, after 
so many decades of the fancy, the rot had set 
in on the fact! But my very first encounter 
with Wyoming cowboys, on the road near 
Laramie, wonderfully reassured me. It seemed 
to me a genuinely romantic spectacle, in the 
grand manner. Their sheep and cattle were 
loitering in hundreds along the highway, 
straggling and nibbling up a hill, and the cow¬ 
boys too seemed in no hurry at all. They did 
not nag. They were not fus.sed. They sat their 
horses with a divine assurance, all muscle, no 
bone, drooping rather, languorously chewing 
sometimes, with their Stetsons not too rakish, 
their gear moderately gaudy, and their posture 
one of lordly self-satisfaction. I loved them, 
and will not pretend to deny the frisson I 
derived from the elegant condescension of 
their greetings, as I nosed my car through the 
livestock and drove on aglow to Rock River. 

The cowboys give to the Wyoming scene a 
style, at once sensual and aesthetic, to which 
most Americans are anxiously and T fear 
irrevocably alit^n. It was the cowboys, I real¬ 
ised now, not the redundant railwayman or the 
morose Arapahoes, who were the guardians of 
that lost identity: they, almost alone among 
their 180 million compatriots, still seemed at 
ease with their environment, their history, 
their jobs and themselves. Some of course are 
bad. They like guns and murder bald eagles. 
When they drive home from work in the 
evenings (for many now live in the towns), 
with their saddles in the backs of their cars, 
their mode does slightly shift away from High 
Chapparal towards Easy Rider. They often 
wear dark glasses, too, which gives them a 
slightly sinister air. But in casual encounter and 
conversation there can be no gentler or more 
polished working men. They are the nearest 
thing to a white American peasantry, I sup¬ 
pose. and they possess a timeless rural grace. 

Often these magnificent people befriended 
me. Once they invited me to come on down 
and watch the branding: and I left the car, 
and scrambled down the bank to the fence 
below, and there I found an Indianified cow¬ 
boy very slowly walking his horse around an 
enclosure lassoing bullocks by their hind legs 
—a performance of some grandeur, almost 
stately, with a measured tread of the horse 


and a theatrical swank to the tilt of the horse¬ 
man's head. One by one he picked his s^rs 
and dragged them, helplessly kicking, over to 
the branding pit, where heat sizzled from 
oxygen cylinders, the air smelt of scorcbcxl 
flesh, and a couple of elderly ranch-hands 
nonchalantly branded them. They greeted me 
rather as stall-holders welcome passing visitors 
to village f&tcs—graciously, that is, almost 
protectively, and informatively. Stall-holders 
are inclined to tell you about dry-rot of the 
church tower, or trace the nobility of Sir 
Charles at the Manor. Cowboys put you in 
the picture about cattle. “Take the Lazy Y 
Brand, that means a letter Y lying on its side, 
see, kinda layabout. U Lazy A, that means a 
letter U and a sideways A. The Hildebrand 
outfit, they brand Upside Y Lazy 3—that’s a 
letter Y upside down and a number 3 back¬ 
side up. We have all sorts—E Slash 4, Lazy 
Diamond R— you get the hang of it in time, 
same as you get the hang of most anything. 

St 

Or sometimes they merely walked their 
horses up to me, as 1 picnicked in the .sage, or 
sat sketching in my car, or took my morning 
walk through the scented countryside, picking 
flowers for my notebook or trying to analyse 
the dappled colour-patterns on the hills: and 
then, after we had exchanged pleasantries, and 
told each other where we came from, and 
explained what we were doing, sometimes 
they would slide lithe from their saddles and 
join me for a few minutes, looking over my 
shoulder at a sketch, accepting a slice of 
cheese, or simply sharing the pleasure of the 
place and the moment—not a talkative en¬ 
counter asuaUy, but one so natural, kind and 
unembarrassed that a silence was never 
awkward, and the parting came organically, 
like the end of a good meal, just before satis¬ 
faction moved towards surfeit. 


This reminded me very much of Spain; and 
just as in Spain, in the bitterest ex{»^n$es of 
the high meseta, the Spaniard commands the 
scene with his dignity, so it seemed to me 
that the cowboys in Wyoming, with their 
Castilian tact and splendour, needed no pre¬ 
tence. They were themselves, uncompromised. 
1 thought it a happy irony, in the end, that 1 
seemed to have found the last American real¬ 
ity in the very ark of the American myth. 
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M ass unemploy¬ 
ment, on the 
scale to which we are 
becoming accustomed, 
has some curious side- 
effects. In recent 
months, I have noticed 
that young people of 
my acquaintance have suddenly become much 
more aware of the problem of finding employ¬ 
ment and, even more, that it may be an 
extremely difficult one. If they are in any way 
representative of their generation, this implies 
a considerable change in attitude to such 
matters as work, earning a living, making a 
career, finding a job, all of which, until quite 
recently, have been regarded as part of the 
Puritan way of life from which the permissive 
society has supposedly liberated us. 

Of course, it would be rash to conclude, on 
the evidence of a few examples, that such a 
change in attitude has in fact taken place, and, 
if it has, even rasher to connect it directly with 
the steady rise in unemployment which we 
have witnessed in the last two years, not only 
in this country, but in the United States and 
other advanc^ indastrial countries. Not even 
Marx would have suggested that the ideological 
superstructure of a society responds so quickly 
and sensitively to changes in its economic 
basis. Yet it is difficult not to believe that many 
of the social attitudes which were characteristic 
of the last decade, including such phenomena 
as student revolt, the generation gap between 
the young and their elders, the rejection by the 
young of the prevailing social order, were 
closely connected with an economic situation 
in which full employment, accompanied by a 
hitherto unprecedented condition of affluence, 
was taken almost for granted, as a permanent 
feature of our lives. 

It has, for instance, been noticed over and 
over again by many observers that the most 
active and militant hgures in that revolt of the 
young against the old, which gave the ’60s 
some of their distinctive colour and flavour, 
were for the most part the children of 
prosperous middle-class families, and indeed 
one of its distinctive features was its failure to 
inspire any response in the working classes, 
perhaps because they saw, quite rightly, how 
little they had to gain from it. Four-letter 
words butter no parsnips, and sexual liberation 
does little to raise the level of wages. The 
economic basis of youthful revolt was the 



affluence of their parents and the patronage of 
the state, which released the young from the 
harsh necessities of the cash nexus and 
afforded them the luxury of acting out the 
fantasies which are an inescapable component 
of adolescence and youth. Unfortunately no 
one, so far as I know, has made any serious 
study of the correlation between youthful 
rebellion and the economics of full employ¬ 
ment, and none of the many books which have 
recently appeared about the ’60s seems to 
have considered it worth more than a passing 
thought. It is perhaps worth remembering that 
the children of the Jazz Age were born during 
the greatest economic boom history had ever 
known, and that the two most famous psycho¬ 
paths of their day, Leopold and Loeb, were 
the sons of millionaires. As for myself, I shall 
never quite forget that wealthy French p^re-de 
famille who regarded with affectionate pride 
and indulgence the “revolutionary” activities 
of his two sons during the May-days in Paris, 
all the more because they would shortly come 
to an end when they left Paris for their holi¬ 
days on his yacht in the South of France. One 
might regard the drugs, violence, and sexual 
anarchy which have accompanied youthful 
revolt in recent years as today’s or rather 
yesterday’s equivalent of the gin, necking and 
Stutz Bearcats of the gilded youth of the Jazz 
Age. But what will happen when even highly- 
paid Californian executives find themselves 
threatened with the bread-line? 

I T WAS NOT, however, parental affluence 
alone which allowed the young to indulge 
their fantasies of revolution, whether social, 
sexual, ideological or political, and to preach 
a Nietzschean transvaiuation of all values 
which would set the social order on its head. 
The benefits of full employment were not 
restricted to any particular class, and there 
were other ways by which society could finance 
the dreams and relieve the necessities of the 
young, together with the promise that such a 
state of affairs would continue into any fore¬ 
seeable future. It was hard for any young man 
or woman to accept the necessary drudgery of 
earning a living or to believe that there was 
any need to do so, when the demand for 
labour, any kind of labour, appeared to be 
insatiable, so that, if need did arise, a job was 
to be had for the asking, as and when it suited 
one. It was taken for granted, for instance, 
that any student could always supplement his 
grant-aided income, if need arose, by holiday 
employment; how many psychedelic trips or 
guru-seeking travels to Katmandu have not 
been paid for out of Christmas earnings at the 
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Post Office: and what happens when, as at this 
last Christmas, tihe Post Office restricts its 
patronage, as far as possible, to adults and 
heads of families who are on the dole and are, 
in that phrase which had such a sinister ring 
in the ’thirties, “genuinely seeking work”? Even 
nrore, what happens if the day comes when 
even the Post Office, unlike Satan, can no 
longer And work for idle hands to do? 

On the other hand, if full employment always 
offered the opportunity for such windfall 
earnings, it seemed to offer almost unlimited 
prospects to those who were willing to commit 
themselves to making a career in society. In 
particular, the* entertainment industries, which 
were enjoying an unprecedented boom, thirsted 
for talent, the younger and more inexperienced 
the better; in every promising undergraduate 
there was a David Frost bursting to get out, 
especially because such occupations had the 
added allurement that somehow it was 
vaguely connected with Art and hence not rciil 
work at all. I was much struck recently when 
I heard a very bright and beautiful young lady 
of my acquaintance say that on coming down 
from Oxford this year with, I have no doubt, 
an excellent degree, she would not dream of 
taking any job, preferably something to do 
with writing, which would pay her less than 
£3000 a year: Sne simply could not afford to. 
I could not help wondering if she realised that 
in the three years in which she had been pur¬ 
suing her studies at Oxford, such golden 
opportunities have become a good deal rarer 
than they once used to be, that the glossy 
magazines have become a good deal less glossy, 
and are even looking a little battered and shop¬ 
worn, and that Fleet Street or even Madison 
Avenue have become, not so much paved with 
gold, as littered with lost illusions. 

Perhaps I was all the more struck because, 
in my own days as an undergraduate at 
Oxford, an even more dramatic change had 
taken place in the economic climate, without 
most of us noticing it. When I went up, in 
1929, the world was still enjoying the last 
months of the greatest and longest economic 
boom it had ever known, and there seemed no 
limit to the expectations not merely of pros¬ 
perity, but of continued peace and progress, 
which a reasonable man might entertain. When 
I came down, in 1932, it was in the depths of 
the greatest of all economic depressions and 

^ I note, as we go to press, that in the U.S.A. 
the New York Times (20 Dec.) considered it 
front-page news to report that “Students at 
AmerKan colleges and universities are showing 
unusual interest diis fall in courses of study that 
are keyed to vocational goals . . . the pattern 
seems to reflect the economic situation.” 
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was about to enter a period of unbridled 
international anarchy; any of the hopes one 
might have had in 1929 had become sheer 
illusion. Though most of us were not aware 
of it, not only the economic but the mental 
climate had been totally transformed; it was 
only when we came down dtat we learned from 
our own experience what had happened. 

I DO NOT say, of course, that there is any 
meaningful comparison to be made between 
the state of affairs in 1929 and at the present 
time. The differences between the two situa¬ 
tions are so great that they far outweigh any 
similarities, even what seems to me the most 
obvious similarity, which is that now, as then, 
no one seems to know exactly what is happen¬ 
ing and that now, as then, in economic matters 
the world stubbornly refuses to behave as it 
ought to. It may be that Mr Anthony Barber, 
and those who believe like him, are right in 
saying that by the autumn of this year 
unemployment will have fallen to an “accept¬ 
able” level and that, in this country, at least, 
everything indicates that it is boom and not 
slump that we should prepare for. I must 
confess that I do not find such prophecies very 
convincing, in particular because they remind 
one far too much of those assurances that 
prosperity was just around the comer which 
were so frequently and so insistently repeated 
during the great depression that in the end 
their originators became a universal laughing 
stock. Nevertheless, Mr Barber may be right 
to be so confident; when we understand as 
little as we do about the present economic 
situation, anyone may be right in what he says 
about it. But I also believe that a high level of 
unemployment is such a traumatic experience 
in any advanced industrial economy, that even 
if it were to last no longer than Mr Barber 
predicts it would be quite sufficient to produce 
a significant change in the ways in which we 
look at the world and our own future in it; 
and .since it is the young who are most of all 
concerned with the future, it is perhaps most 
of all they who are affected. Even if Mr Barber 
were in the end to prove to be right, I believe 
that the steady growth in unemployment 
during the last two years has already gone on 
long enough to produce a significant mutation 
in the mental attitudes of the young, in their 
expectations and their demands on life, and 
the way in which they view their own future.* 
If he should prove to be wrong, and unemploy¬ 
ment continues at its present or even hig^r 
levels, then 1 think we must expect even greater 
changes, with consequences which are at 
present entirely unpredictable. 
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HE DEATH, in MOSCOW last December, 
at the age of 61, of Alexander Tvardovsky 
is a reminder of how much the fate of 
literature, in any country, is dependent upon 
a few exceptionally courageous and gifted 
individuals; and while this is true everywhere, 
it is particularly the case in the Soviet Union. 

Tvardovsky was himself one of the most 
admired and the most distinguished of con¬ 
temporary Russian poets. His poetry had 
a directness and simplicity which reflected his 
peasant origins and, especially in his war 
poems, gave it a wide popular appeal. Despite 
his many troubles with the Soviet authorities, 
his reputation was such that, as late as last 
November he was, for the fourth time, 
awarded a State literary prize for a book 
of his poems, and his obituary in Pravda 
was signed by the party Central Committee, 
the Praesidium of the Supreme Soviet, and 
the Council of Ministers. There is irony in 
this, but there is even greater irony in the 
fact that the persecution he had to suffer was 
often provoked by his own fellow writers. 

Apart from his literary works, however, what 
gave Tvardovsky his distinctive place in 
Russian literary life was the degree to which 
he was always willing to risk his assured 
position for the sake of other writers whom 
he believed entitled to recognition, though 
they might challenge, and even totally reject, 
Soviet orthodoxy. The long, tenacious, some¬ 
times surprisingly successful battle with the 
Soviet authorities which he fought on their 
behalf called for great nerve, great courage, 
great tact, and equally, great understanding of 
the Soviet system, and of precisely how far it 
IS possible to go in introducing a breath of 
fresh air into its foetid corridors. No one has 
done more for Russian writers .since the great 
days of Maxim Gorky immediately after the 
Bolshevik Revolution. 

It was his own talents, together with his 
Communist loyalties and his broad popular 
appeal which won him his appointment as 
editor of Novy Mir (New World), the organ of 
the Soviet Union of Writers, and gave him the 
opportunity to make breaches in the Soviet 
censorship which at one time seemed to 
promise a new birth of literary freedom in 
Russia. No one more effectively exploited the 
“thaw” that followed the death of Stalin and 
Khrushchev’s famous anti-Stalin speech of 
1956. He was first appointed in 1952, dismissed 
in 1954, reappointed in 1958, and forced to 
resign in 1970 after the dismissal by the Soviet 
authorities of four members of bis editorial 
board who shared his liberal views. He used 
the pages of Novy Mir to publish works by 


Victor Nekrasov, Ehrenburg, Alexander Yashin 
and others which would certainly not have 
seen the light anywhere else in Russia, but his 
greatest triumph was to persuade Khrushchev 
in 1962 to permit the publication of Solzhenit¬ 
syn’s One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich, 
an event which announced to the world that 
the Soviet concentration camps had given birth 
to a great writer. 

It is difficult to overestimate Tvardovsky’s 
services to literature, or to the cause of 
freedom in Russia. On the occasion of his 
resignation from Novy Mir, the Russian writer 
Anatoli Kuznetsov, who defected to Britain in 
1969, said: “He managed to keap open a little 
window. Now it will be closed . . .” Yet not 
entirely. The struggle which Tvardovsky waged 
against the Soviet authorities has been con¬ 
tinued in a flood of underground literature 
which the censorship is unwilling or unable to 
suppress; and it would appear that even in the 
defences now erected around Novy Mir itself 
there arc gaps through which unorthodoxy can 
make its way. 

In the same issue of The Times announcing 
Tvardovsky’s death, there appeared a dispatch 
from Moscow reporting the publication in 
Novy Mir of a poem. The White Buoy, by a 
little-known writer, Yevgeny Markin, in which 
a woman haunts a river bank by night 
to gaze across the water at the hut of 
her former husband, an ailing recluse 
whom she has abandoned for the flesh- 
pots on its other shore. Malicious rumours 
circulate about him. “They say he is a good- 
for-nothing, they say he is one of them. . . . 
They say he has a pile of money stacked 
away.” His identity is sufficiently indicated by 
his name, Isaich, a shortened form of Isaye- 
vich, the patronymic of Alexander Solzhenit¬ 
syn, while in the faithless wife we may see a 
symbol of those Russian writers and intellec¬ 
tuals who abandoned him for the rich rewards 
to be found “on the other shore.” 

The allegory of The White Buoy is suffi¬ 
ciently clear to have made the publication a 
cause for scandal, and it seems possible that 
Tvardovsky’s succesvsor as editor of Novy Mir, 
the bien-pensant V. A. Kosolapov, will himself 
be in his turn dismissed. The incident may have 
given Tvardovsky’s ghost a certain grim satis¬ 
faction. But perhaps there is an even greater 
satisfaction in the hope that, whether by over¬ 
sight or by intent, the little window which he 
opened has not been entirely closed. The wife 
in The White Buoy feels that she should drown 
herself from shame—but she has an innocent 
life kicking wfthin her. 
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The Garden 

Neighbours hate it, and know us by it. 

We do not mind at all. We rather like it. 

For gardens need nothing specially 
And tall weeds are better weeds. 

And the dandelions, my toy streetlamps. 

Are far too personally involved with me 
To tolerate digging and other mischief. 

Frog and shrew, and th«' cat’s concubines 

Are at home here. Short grass is their enemy. 

So I'm sure they love me. They don’t object 
To my running the broken lawnmower 
Over the daisies; they know I’m just clearing 

A space for the deckchair. Dog’s mercury 
And bramble please them enough, and me too. 
Green’s green, here as on any pampered lawn 
Where whispering sprinklers make plaster statues 

Of mock Phidias weep, the ruins of classicism. 

And here the wave shapes of the wild thorn 
Are as angry as cultured brothers growing 
in a ground nervous with learned tending.- 

Milieu for rare butterflies, as well as friends 
launching in a miniature glade, something fresh 
Might happen here, unworked and gladdening. 
Shoots of young sycamore, dock and tliistle. 

These are part of this unflowering iconoclasm. 

Green and recurrent, smelling of dust and rain. 
Other gardens smell of pcrlumed arrangements 
Like tarts’ bedrooms, pilfered by bumblebees 

And angry woollies, like these little girls 
Searching for coquettish accessories 
Or petals to mash in a jam-jar with soap 
And vinegar, making, they say, cat’s medicine. 

Wallflower soup’s an unwelcome new taste sensation. 
And a cat with a rose in its ear looks very silly. 

These furtive pets escape into our garden. 

To happy sleep in convolvulus-shredded shades. 

They must look up to us. At least, they ought to, 

P'or we need allies crusading our grassy way 
'Fhrough Ted Heath’s Britain, and animal friendships 
Might add begtuling eccentricity 

To this oppositional horticulture 
That upsets, our neighbours say, all their decent 
Trimmings. “Why not do something?” But this, 
lake the hortus mentis, is not so untended. 

Here we are perfect. Metaphysical greenbirds 
Perch over sunlit leaves; our feet converse 
With the refreshing grass. And here I am 
A very old man of twenty-eight, glad 

Of this random perfection and you, so still 
We are as islands on an island, time 
Ebbing into green around us; and we know 
Though this might look neglectful, it might grow. 
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Wyndham Lewis 

By Richard May tie 


A L DO us Huxi. EY, in his novel Antic 
Hay, introduces a fierce forty-year-old 
painter culled Casimir Lypiatt, referred to 
several times as “poor old Lypiatt”. He laughs, 
“a loud discordant peal” says Huxley. He 
waves his arms about. He harangues anyone 
who will listen: 

His own words elated him. and dnmkenly 
gesticulating, he was as though drunken. The 
greatness of the masters -he felt it in him. He 
knew his own power, he knew, he knew. He 
could do all that they had done. Nothing was 
beyond his strength. . . . 

The man of genius, he liked to say. bears 
upon his brow a kind of mark of Cain, by 
which men recognize him at once--"and having 
recognized, generally stone him.” he would add 
with that peculiar laugh he always uttered 
whenever he said anything rather bitter or cyni¬ 
cal: a laugh that was meant to show that the 
bitterness, the cynicism, justifiable as events 
might have made them, were really only a mask, 
and that beneath it the artist was still serenely 
and tragically smiling. Lypiatt thought a great 
deal about the ideal artist. That titanic abstrac¬ 
tion stalked within his own skin. He was it—a 
little too consciously, perhaps. 

Almost all the characters in Antic Hay are 
based on real people. Lypiatt, almost certainly, 
was based on Percy Wyndham Lewis. The 
book was published in 1923, and written about 
a year ettrlier. At that time, Lewis, like Lypiatt, 
was forty—middle-aged, in the eye.s of the 
28-ycar-old Huxley. Like Lypiatt, Lewis was 
then still chiefly known as a painter. He had 
published one cosmopolitan novel, Tarr; the 
magazine Blast: and some stories, articles, and 
manifestos. He fitted the bill. 

In some respects, the bill was exorbitant. 
“All success,” said Samuel Butler, “is built 
from a scaffolding of conceit." And most 
writers, however self-critical, have to match 
themselves against the masters—even if they 
keep the fact to themselves. It was this, I 
suspect, that gave Aldous Huxley’s rather 
slight books the thin .sharp edge that some of 
them have. He knew very well the limits of 
his own talent, and the limitlessness of art. 
Wyndham Lewis was more ambitious: he risked 
a greater fall. He also announced his ambition. 


like a tightrope walker, a high-wire artist, flex¬ 
ing his mascles and thumping his chest: 

I'm not loo careful with a drop of Scotch, 

I'm not particular about a blotch. 

I'm not alert to spy out a blackhead. 

I’m not the man that minds a dirty bed. 

I'm not the man to ban a friend because 
He breasts the brine in lousy bathing-drawers. 
I'm not the guy to balk at a low smell. 

I’m not the man to insist on asphodel. 

This sounds like a He-fellow don’t you think? 

It sounds like that. 1 belch. I bawl, I drink. 

That was from One-Way SonQ, the long 
doggerel verse that Wyndham Lewis published 
in 1933. As a catalogue of manly attributes, 
it seems to me rather . . . boyish. As someone 
else once .said in a quite different context, 
“conscieince makes cowboys of us all.” And the 
bunkhouse or locker-room sensibility announ¬ 
ced there seems to me unconvincing. In 
Philip Rahv’s itemiinology, Lewis was surely a 
“paleface” rather than a “redskin.” Heceitainly 
thought he was. All that bravado about smells 
reminds one of Swift's fastidiousness. Lewis, 
after all. was the writer of whom D. H. Law¬ 
rence said that his reaction to people was: 
“They stink! My God, they stink!” On this 
point, 1 would even agree with Edith Sitwell, 
who in her autobiography called Lewis “that 
involuntary recluse.” He longed, she went on, 
“for his friends to love him, he longed to be 
understood.” In this sense, his famou-s 
“brusquene.ss” was indeed a masquerade. 

But Wyndham Lewis’s swagger was not 
purely social. As a writer, he aspired to giant 
stature. How far did he succeed? The literary 
witnesses contradict each other. 

“Genius.” proclaimed T. S. Eliot half a 
century ago. “A charlatan,” writes Irving Howe 
in Partisan Review. “A highbrow know- 
nothing.” adds Steven Marcus in Commentary. 

“One of the few original minds of our time,” 
says Walter Allen. “Stop,” says William Bar¬ 
rett, “to examine the breezy flow of Lewis’s 
prose on any point, and the vulgarity of the 
mind beneath it is startling.” 

“Some of the most vigorous satire, original 
42 
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description, and profound criticism produced 
by the twentieth century,” wrote Cyril Connolly 
in Enemies of Promise. Not satire, but “bur¬ 
lesque”, says Kenneth Burke. As a critic, 
according to F. R. Leavis, Wyndham Lewis 
was “as unqualified to discriminate between the 
profound insight and the superficial romantic 
illmion, as anyone who could have been hit 
upon.” 

“The most distinguished living English 
novelist,” declared T. S. Eliot again, writing in 
1955. “His novels,” said Cyril Connolly, 
“begin with scenes worthy of a great master, 
and gradually lose themselves in unplanned 
verbosity.” * 

“The greatest prose 
master of my genera¬ 
tion”—T. S. Eliot yet 
again—“perhaps the 
only one to have inven¬ 
ted a new style.” 

“Lewis, on the con¬ 
trary,” wrote E/ra 
Pound, “is, in the 
actual writing, faulty.” 

“His writing can be 
redundant and slov¬ 
enly,” says Cyril Con¬ 
nolly again. 

“Lewis,” said Ezra 
Pound, “is the rarest 
of phenomena, an 
Englishman who has 
achieved the triumph of 
being also a European. 

He is the only English 
writer who can be com¬ 
pared with Dostoevsky, 
and he is more rapid 
than Dostoevsky, his 
mind travels with 
greater celerity, with more unexpectedness, but 
he loses none of Dostoevsky’s effect of mass .ind 
of weight.” “Enough talent to set up dozens 
of ordinary writers,” wrote George Orwell, “has 
been poured into Wyndham Lewis's so-called 
novels, such as Tarr and Snooty Baronet. Yet 
it would be very heavy labour to read one of 
these books right through. Some indefinable 
quality, a sort of literary vitamin, which exists 
even in a book like If Winter Comes, is absent 
from them.” 

In different- -almost contradictory- words, 
Horace Gregory made almost the same point. 
Lewis, he said, was “the man of genius who 
po.ssessed no talents.” But it was Cyril Con¬ 
nolly, again, who produced the image that F 
myself prefer. Lewis, he wrote, was “like a 


maddened elephant which, careering through 
a village, sometimes leans against a house 
and carelessly demolishes the most compact 
masonry, trumpeting defiance to the inhabi¬ 
tants within, sometimes pursues a dog or a 
chicken or stops to uproot a shrub or bang 
a piece of corrugated iron.” 


T he critics, in fact, not only contradict 
each other: they sometimes seem to con¬ 
tradict themselves. This is one of the diffi¬ 
culties in approaching Wyndham Lewis. 
Another is that of laying hands on his 
biwks—“collectors’ items” in every sense. 

For much of his life, 
he shifted uneasily 
from one publisher to 
another. Several of his 
works, like Filibusters 
in Barbary, were put 
out by publishers so 
obscure as to sound 
fictitioas. A few have 
never been reprinted. 
If you ask for some of 
them in the British 
Museum Reading 
Room, you get a slip 
that reads “Destroyed 
---By Enemy Action”. 
.Several, like Tarr or 
Snooty Baronet, treated 
sex without reverence. 
.Several, like The Apes 
of God, were cruel, 
savage, or deliberately 
uningratiating; one in 
particular, his 1931 
study of Adolf Hitler, 
was accused of being 
Fascist. Many he illustrated himself. Several 
caused .scandal. One was withdrawn before 
publication. Most are eccentric, and many 
are rather unpopular. All, finally, are the 
object of a minority cult. 

And this is a further obstacle. Some of 
Lewis’s minor devotees are the worst enemies 
of his reputation. They, it seems to me, find in 
Lewis’s energy a deeply satisfying adrena¬ 
lin; but although they share his scorn, they 
lack his talent. They use his work as a gnarled 
old stick to beat their private hates, or fears. 
To criticism, they prefer adulation. They 
praise Lewis’s insistence on mind, intellect, 
intelligence —each of which they emphasise 
with italics, as if that were enough to make 
as speak in whispers. But they don’t convin- 
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cingly expound either what they mean, or 
what he said. Escorted by such belligerent 
minnows, Wyndham Lewis looks much more 
sharklike than he was. 

What in fact did he look like? A photograph 
taken in the 1940s shows him with the French 
philosopher Jacques Maritain, standing in a 
bleak, leaf-strewn garden. He wears an 
ordinary soft felt hat, a double-breasted suit 
with rather baggy pants, and modest round 
spectacles He might be on the point of 
doing a spot of gentle gardening, maybe 
sweeping up the leaves. 

It’s a very different picture from what one 
might imagine -and, indeed, from earlier 
photographs of Wynham Lewis. It belongs 
to the last of four main phases in his life. 
Each corresponds to a particular aspect of his 
achievement, although all are linked, and 
several overlap. Like many people, he was 
several people—a Jekyll-and-Hyde person¬ 
ality split both vertically and horizontally, 
to make four. He was a painter; a polemicist; 
a novelist; and a critic. 

Y^YNDHAM I FWIS THE PAINTER is 
’ ’ to my mind the most fundamental. He 
began early. At the age of eight, he says, 

1 stitched together pieces of paper and wrote 
the first of many books. . . . They were no 
stupider than the Volsungensaga but in range 
even narrower, being confined altogether to 
war, instead of practically altogether to war 

In these booklets my first art-work appeared: 
stiff and hieratic friezes of heavily accoutred 
manikins. These long chains of matchstick-men 
—Klee-men- -each trailing a mu.sket or grasping, 
in a hand like a bomb, a hatchet, went right 
acros.s the double page. Half of the personae 
obviously are Redskins, with plumed war-bon¬ 
nets, and an a.ssortment of weapons appropriate 
to Ae Indian brave; the other half must be 
Palefaces. These lines of lifeless foemen con¬ 
verge, where they meet gesticulation is some- 
limes indicated. There is much action in the 
text, but practically none in its visual accom¬ 
paniment. 

1 was a denizen of the “Lcatherstocking" 
world. 1 started life at eight as a war-chronicler 
therefore. It never ceases for me to be un¬ 
pleasant that the tiny mind of a little animal 
like myself at eight and earlier should be filled 
by its elders with so much pasteboard violence, 
initiating it into this old game of murder. Bom 
into a military aristocracy life begins full of 
excited little bangs and falsetto war-cries. 

That passage from Rude Assignment, pub¬ 
lished in 1950, contains a number of planted 
clues—to Lewis’s persona as an artist, to the 
characteristics of his painting, and to the 
influence of painting on his writing. 


First, his persona. As he said, he loathed 
violence: but he was fascinated by it. 
Throughout his career, as in his home-made 
picture books, there was "much action in the 
text.” He always claimed to be an impartial 
observer, but he obviously relished the 
bohemian role of “The Enemy”. For a 
spokesman of French Classicism, this was a 
very Romantic pose. 

Superficially, it looks typical of his time. 
Born in 1882, and educated in England at 
Rugby School and thfin at the Slade School 
of Fine Art, he went to study in Munich and 
Paris in 1901, at the age of nineteen, and 
stayed on the continent for abdut six years. 
Paris, then, was still the Paris of George du 
Maurier’s Trilby, if no longer of Henri Mur- 
ger’s Scenes from Bohemian Life; and 
aspiring artists took care to dress the part— 
even when they got back to England. Ford 
Madox Ford described Ezra Pound’s flam¬ 
boyant appearance in the days before World 
War L 

[He] would approach with the step of a 
dancer, making passes with a cane at an 
imaginary opponent. He would wear troii.scrs 
made of green billiard eloth, a pink coat, an 
immense sombrero, a flaming beard cut to a 
point, and a single large blue ear-ring. 

Wyndham Lewis, too, 

was extraordinary in appearance. ... He wore 
an immense steeple-crowned hat. Long black 
locks fell from it. His coat was one of those 
Russian-lookJng coats that have no revers. He 
had also an ample black cape. 

"Both of them,” wrote Ford’s assistant 
Douglas Goldring, 

in clothes, hairdressing and manner, made no 
secret of their calling. Pound contrived to look 
“every inch a poet”, while I have never seen 
anyone so obviously a “genius” as Wyndham 
Lewis. 

A surviving photograph from 1912 bears out 
the “bohemian” image. Wearing a sullen 
moustache, and a black coat and white stock 
with a stickpin, Lewis broods darkly at the 
camera under heavy brows and thick, lank, 
black hair. Jn long-nailed, nicotined fingers 
he holds a smouldering cigarette, probably 
French or Russian. 

Today, this would pass unnoticed. In our 
profoundly Romantic age, all sorts of 
people dress up—-and live—like Du Maurier 
“artists”: that sullen, drugged stare has 
become a new norm. At the beginning of 
the century, it was rarer, if not more original. 
To be a rebel (hen was necessary rather than 
modish. 
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Nor was it confined to the persona. 
Although he spent more than two years at 
the Slade School, Lewis soon grew impatient 
with what he later called its “academic, 
inexact impressionism.” In Tarr, his first 
novel, published in 1918 but begun before 
World War I, the hero of that name rants 
against “the poor froth blown off the deca¬ 
dent Nineties, the wardrobe-leavings of a 
vulgar bohemianism with its headquarters in 
the suburbs of Carlyle and Whistler.” This 
from a “bohemian”—non-vulgar, of course. 
But he was right in so far as Whistler, the 
Pre-Raphaelites, and Impressionism then 
still overshadowed 


of Rebecca West, T. S. Eliot, Edith Sitwell, 
and his own wife—^he managed to reconcile 
his own hard “brilliance” with a real intuitive 
warmth. His drawing of Rebecca West, in 
particular, is masterly—a proud, intelligent, 
self-doubting, wind-swept face, with pursed 
lips twisted d la Picasso, and clear dark eyes 
slightly frowning, fixed on some dilemma 
just out of reach. For me, portraits like this 
are Lewis's main achievements as a visual 
artist. But the swing-door of fashion spins 
so quickly that tomorrow even his De 
Chirico-like abstracts may be resurrected. As 
a non-exp>ert, 1 see him as a highly talented 

painter not of the first 


much English painting. 

The first “post-Tmpres- 

sionist” exhibition in 

London was not until 

1910—nine years after jBp 

Lewis had left the 

Slade, where the best 

painter among the ^ 

teachers had been Wil- 

son Steer. BL ❖ '* 

It was in reaction to ^ 

this, during his years ^ 

abroad, that Lewis \ \ 

formed his ov,n style. ^ 

Hard-edged and aggres- , 

sively “modern”, it 
owed something to 
Cubism, and something 
to the Germans. But it IT' 

also harked back to his 7 

own childhood draw- 

ings. “Stiff and hieratic ■ 

friezes of heavily ¥ 

accoutred manikins” is f 

a fair de.scription of 
World War I paint- P. , 

ings like “Walking t ' ' 

Wounded” or “A Bat- Rebecca 

tcry Shelled”—graphic 

and muscular, but with the angular jagged ness 
of metal men or layers of chipped slate. 
Poised, vigorous, and spiky, with sharp cruel 
curves and contrasts, his manner was as telling 
as a poster, intricate rather than complex, more 
immediate than profound. It rejected softness, 
vagueness, languor. It spoke for the machine, 
the robot, the harsh and brittle excitements of 


Rebecca West (1932) 


rank. He expressed his 
time, often with great 
force; but he founded 
no school, and unlike 
the greatest painters he 
left the external world 
looking unchanged. 


Yet Wyndham Lewis’s 
painting did influence 
f his writing, and in two 

w/.. ' ways. The first, and the 

• *1^, t less important, was 

/ l|||^ fully conscious. “In my 

purely literary voy- 
3^' ages," he declared, “my 

, 1 Eye is always my com- 

■^7 ’ f ' pass.” It was also, he 

believed, the key in- 
^ strument of satire. By 

describing in minute 
»'* / ’’ ■ detail the external 

appearance and behav- 
' . iour of men and 

* women, he would 

reveal them as auto- 
st(1932) mata. As in the recent 

film The Body, a 
close-up view would turn human beings 
into objects, or even landscapes out of 
Brobdingnag. This was the theory underly¬ 
ing his mammoth satirical novel The Apes 
of God: and at first sight it seems plausible. 
The book begins with a fantastically magni¬ 
fied picture of what Lewis calls “The Toilette 
of a Veteran Gossip-star”: 


the early twentieth century. 

Later, Lewis’s paintings and drawings 
became more “human.” In canvases like 
“Surrender of Barcelona” in 1936, he reintro¬ 
duced his robots as soldiers in Spanish armour 
—which they had always resembled. But in the 
best of his portraits from the 192()s and ’30s — 


Fredigonde squatted plumb, approximately at 
the centre of a great room, her formidable 
image framed by a cheval-glass. The room 
accommodated a state-bed where it grew dark 
almost a decametre from the windows. A sleeve¬ 
less garment hung to the floor contained by a 
silver morse, from which each stiffened neaf 
projected, occasionally touched by spasms as 
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her temper rose. Her buccinator muscle let 
down a pasty shield upon cither side of her 
face. Like two dour blinkers that had slipped, 
these cheeks flapped sometimes as she spoke, 
and her eyes flashed in the white helm of her 
head. 

But look more closely. Lewis's eye, here, 
is not only preci.se, but actively malignant; 
and he has to enhance the cruelly comic 

effect with weirdly erudite words. “Deca¬ 
metre" is not too difficult, and it’s possible 
to guess that the buccinator is the flat thin 
muscle that forms the wall of the cheek. But 
without a dictionary who knows that a 
“morse” is a clasp—or a walrus?— and “neaf” 
an obsolete word for “fist”? And elsewhere 
in The Apes of God, as even Lewis’s 

admirer Hugh Kenner has pointed out, the 
famous “painter’s eye" is much less impor¬ 
tant than the author’s keen car for absurd, 
fashionable chatter. 

But, in a second way, the painter's eye had a 
more profound effect on Wyndham Lewis's 
writing. Most of his life he saw visions, and 
he tried to fix them. Some of his paintings — 
“Inferno”. “Departure of a Princess from 

Chaos”, “Landscape with Norsemen"- look 

like attempts to externalise, even exorcise, bad 
dreams. Some, like “Nude Panel 1942”, recall 
the drawings of William Blake; but for the 
most part Lewis's technique seems too metallic 
to expre.ss the shifting masses of a true night¬ 
mare. 

Words arc more ambiguous; and when l.ewis 
came to write The Childermass, published in 
1928, and its 1955 sequels, Monstre Gai and 
Malign Fiesta, he was able to make his huge 
Dantesque vision of Limbo powerfully con¬ 
vincing. Painterly discipline gave it precision: 
but the imperfections of words left handholds 
for the imagination. How would an astronaut 
react to this? 

The coming of the night would do very little 
good, it became obvious, because of the light 
of the stars. As night fell they became con.scious 
of the dark pit of the light-years exposed in 
front of them. They were awed and frightened 
as they shivered upon the giant stairs, rising to 
the Gates of the Magnetic City. The stars were 
larger and colder than on carA. the sky was a 
chillier and emptier depth. Pullman was terri¬ 
fied by these enormous glaring worlds and con- 
stellatioas, three times the size they were in the 
earthly night. In another respect they differed 
markedly. Instead of an attractive glitter, or, 
if they were small, a pretty twinkle, here they 
had this deadly glare. 

The vision was never completed: Lewis died 
while working on its fourth and final volume, 
to have been called The Trial of Man. But it 


owes what power it posse.sses to the cold lunar 
landscapes in Wyndham Lewis’s mind. 


A nd, it COLT!.d almost be added, this 
same work owes its weakness to Lewis’s 
second persona, the polemicist. Already when 
Dante imports Florentine political squabbles 
into Hell or Purgatory, a modern reader feels 
disconcerted. When Lewis does the equivalent, 
sending the preposterous “Pulley and Satters” 
(Pullman and Satterthwaite) on so cosmic an 
adventure, the sense of strain is even greater. 
Why bother to pillory two such-obvious non¬ 
entities? Why, for that matter, write a book of 
more than 6(X) closely-printed pages —The 
Apes of God —merely to expose the follies and 
vanities of literary London? Why use a pile- 
driver to squash a mosquito? 

The query isn’t new. When The Apes of 
God was first published, some of its victims 
threatened libel actions: but others dismissed 
it as “a .saga of going out to tea.” Perhaps they 
forgot that the original targets of Don Quixote 
and The Dunciad were equally ephemeral. And 
they may also have forgotten the rather smug 
and sluffy world into which Lewis first erupted. 

Several recent studies have dispelled the 
illusion that the years before World War I 
in England formed a last, golden Edwardian 
summer before the deluge of the trenches. 
Industrial unrest, crime, scandals, the struggle 
for women’s suffrage, the loss of the Titanic, 
the arrival of ragtime and the Russian Ballet- 
all these were signs of change and trouble, 
much of it welcome. But there was neverthe¬ 
less a sense of tameness and constraint, of 
over-richness and a kind of cushioning, that 
comes through the writing of that time. James 
Barrie’s play Peter Pan, about the little boy 
who refused to grow up, is the mo.st extreme 
example; but something of the same feeling 
emerges in Arnold Bennett, despite his realism, 
and in John Galsworthy, despite his social con¬ 
science. A world of port wine and waistcoats, 
of voluminous dresses and ample bathing 
costumes, it was secure enough to breed rebels, 
and self-satisfied enough to need them. 

Peter Pan—the play, not the infant—was 
five years old when Wyndham Lewis published 
his first stories, in 1909. When the first issue 
of his magazine Blast appeared, in 1914, its 
title was still a swearword. It was only 
two years since Bernard Shaw had electrified 
middle-class theatregoers by having Eliza Doo¬ 
little, in Pygmalion, exclaim in her newly 
refined accent;" “Walk? Not bloody likely!” 
The aim of Blast No. 1, according to Harriet 
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Monroe, was “to blow away, in thick black 
capitals half an inch high, the Victorian 
Vampire”. In place of sentimentality, it pro¬ 
posed energy-the energy of the “Vortex”, 

as Ezra Pound labelled its shock-troops; him¬ 
self, Lewis, Jacob Epstein, Henri Gaudier- 
Brzeska, and others. The energy was not 
physical, but intellectual. “The Vorticist,” 
wrote Lewis, “is at his maximum point of 
energy when stillest.” But he used screaming 
typography, conveying an impression of furious 
impatience. 

Later, writing in 1937, Lewis rightly pre¬ 
dicted that ^ people 
would look back in 
wonder on Pound, 

Joyce, Eliot, and him- 
self — Ford Madox 
Ford’s “proud and 
haughty generation” of 
1914: 

We are not only “the 
last men of an epoch” 

(as Mr Edmund Wilson 
and others have said): 
we are more than that, 
or we are that in a 
different way to what 
IS most often asserted. 

We are the hrst men 
of a Future' that has 
not materialised. 

Perhaps the dawn 
was too blood-red to 
be promising. At all 
events, The War (as a 
shocked world called 
it) destroyed the secur¬ 
ity that had both 
nourished and provoked 
the rebels. In Blasting 
and Bombardiering, the 
early autobiography 
quoted just now, Lewis 
described his war ex¬ 
periences with the grim 
gusto he usually used 
on unnerving subjects. Two of his close friends 
were killed, and his mother died in the post¬ 
war pneumonia epidemic. After some more 
manifestos, he decided to “go underground”, 
as be put it, to make a fresh start in painting, 
writing, and thinking. 

By this time, his appearance had changed. 
A war-time photograph, taken in 1916, 
shows him looking spruce and military, with a 
clipped David Niven moustache and expres¬ 
sionless eyes. By the late twenties, the 
moustache had gone. He now wore spectacles 
and a broad-brimmed black bat. He had a 


collar and tie, and carried a pipe—the very 
invige of a middle-class British businessman. 
Perhaps it was a new disguise: only the hat 
looked suspicious. 

And well it might, because Lewis had lost 
none of his pugnacity. In quick succession, 
in 1926 and 1927, he product his three best 
polemical works— The Art of Being Ruled. 
The Lion and the Fox, and Time and Western 
Man. All were huge, erudite, and un¬ 
systematic; but all three were full of zest and 
insight. Unfortunately, the insight is often 
overlaid by the zest. 

The Art of Being 
Ruled is a case in point. 
What could be more 
novel than an anti- 
Machiavelli—^advice for 
the governed rather 
than the prince? In one 
chapter, I.ewis begins 
to meet the promise of 
the title: 

Here, then, we can 
formulate a valuable 
rule for the conduct of 
the ruled, as follows; 
The ruler should he 
made to pay for ruling 
in every possible way. 
He should be preven¬ 
ted at all cost from 
sharing in the pastimes 
or simple advantages 
of his inferiors. . . . 

This system of re¬ 
prisal for the odious 
fact of rule—or, if you 
like, it can be regarded 
as a discipline to keep 
the ruler up to the 
mark (just as wealthy 
people are so often 
heard observing, in 
generalizing about art¬ 
ists and men of science, 
that they should be 
kept poor, as this 
forces them to work) 
—should be extended 
to every form of superiority or excellence, 
political, social, or intellectual. No form of 
person extensively imposing his will, for their 
gok.xl, on others, should escape. But, of course, 
of all things this lea.st of all requires formula¬ 
tion. For people do not require any lessons in 
this aspect of the art of being ruled. 

And that is about all the lesson they get 
For the rest, the book ranges crabwise over a 
whole area of fascinating subjects, some of it 
inspired by Sorel, some by Proudhon, some 
by Marx, some by Fourier. It reads like the 
commonplace book of a voracious student, or 
the conversation of an angry sage. But what 
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is it fundamentally saying? One answer is in 
the passage just quoted: the ruled should snub 
the ruler. But when Lewis speaks of “the 
odious fact of rule”, the phrase is heavy with 
irony: rule may be a harsh necessity for the 
subject, and a lonely and painful duty for the 
prince; but wouldn’t Lewis rather be a prince 
—or at least a lonely intellectual, all noble 
austerity and superhuman difliculty? And 
doesn't his message here amount to an elitist 
conspiracy with the reader, whom he flatters, 
on an earlier page, by stressing the difficulty 
of the book? “You and I can understand,” he 
seems to be saying: “The herd cannot.” Per¬ 
haps this explains his popularity with some 
of his lesser admirers. 

This streak in Lewis’s thinking led him into 
some suspect associations. One chapter of 
The Art of Being Ruled is entitled “Fascism 
as an Alternative”. Lewis ridiculed Mus.solini 
as “the Italian potentate in the political Dime 
Novel of Modern Rome”; but Hitler, he 
thought, was different. In 1931, the future 
FUhrer was still treated by the British press 
as an obscure clown. Lewis was intrigued, 
and set out to investigate, writing a series of 
articles in Time and Tide which he then 
collected into a book. He said he was an 
“exponent”, not an “advocate”; but he had 
clearly swallowed some propaganda. The 
Nazis, he said, were not allowed to carry 
firearms, and had no knuckledusters. The 
Jewish question was a “racial red-herring”. 
Even five years later, in an anti-Lcft-wing 
pamphlet published in 1936, he described 
Hitler as “the great patriot who is now 
‘Dictator’ of the German Democracy.” 

There may have been some irony in that 
last quotation. “Democracy”, for Wyndham 
Lewis, was not automatically a word of ap¬ 
proval, nor “dictatorship” automatically con¬ 
demned. Perhaps, too. he enjoyed flouting 
respectable opinion. But his words were foolish 
and dangerous; it was the wrong time to flirt 
with Elitist politics. Soon afterwards, Lewis 
revised his opinions. In 1939, still tirelessly 
energetic, he published The Jews, Are They 
Human? —a sharp attack on anti-Semitism, 
borrowing its title from G. J. Renier’s lauda¬ 
tory study. The English, Are They Human? 
And in the same year he issued The Hitler 
Cult, denouncing Hitler as a nihilistic, vulgar, 
warlike, and Romantic mountebank. From 
then on, he repeatedly made clear his anti- 
Nazi, internationalist position, stated most 
forcefully in his small 1948 volume, America 
and Cosmic Man. 


As a polemicist, in other words, Lewis came 
some nasty croppers. This didn’t prevent him 
from making, in these and other books, some 
valid and salutary points; he was often a witty 
devil’s advocaite. But he was more oonsisteat 
in his third role, thait of the novelist. 

L eaving out the Dantesque fantasies 
of The Childermass, Monstre Gai, and 
Malign Fiesta, Wyndham Lewis wrote eight 
novels and a large number of short stories. 
One novel, The Roaring Queen, was sup¬ 
pressed; his last. The Red Priest, published 
in 1956, was a pathetic failure. Sr\poty Baronet 
(1932) and The Vulgar Streak (1942) are 
e.ssentially lightweight; The Revenge for Love 
(1937) reads like an essay on a theme by 
Graham Greene. This leaves three major 
works—Turr. The Apes of God, and 5e//- 
Condemned. Each represents a different phase 
of Lewis’s development, from the youthful 
bohemian to the venomoas satirist, and from 
the satirist to a man come to terms with 
himself. 

Tarr is the most conventional. It Lakes Du 
Mauricr's Paris, and fills it with Wyndham 
Lewis characters. Frederick Tarr is the 
closest to the author—a savage, scornful artist 
with a big, soft, sentimental German mistress. 
But the strongest figure in the book is Otto 
Kreisler, as possessed as any character in a 
novel by Dostoevsky. A nihilist, committed to 
his tragic destiny, but marching to his fate 
with a set face and Prussian step, Kreisler 
finely embodies what Lewis sensed as the worst 
in his German friends. He wrote most of the 
book before World War 1; but his sensibility 
detected the roots of Nazism long before his 
mind began to flirt with it. All his best 
judgments were aesthetically based. 

The Apes of God I have quoted already. 
Here, Lewis stretched to its uttermost the 
“new prose style” that Eliot admired. Some¬ 
times. the result is tedium: everything moves 
so slowly. Even a man kicked across the room 
takes Several paragraphs to land. Whether 
Lewis learned this technique from the silent 
films of Eisenstcin is a moot question: but the 
stretching of the action in this way is certainly 
a feature of the famous “Odessa Steps” 
sequence in The Battleship Potemkin. The 
difference is that The Apes of God remains 
playful, even at its mo.st wounding. Some 
find the scorn “monotonous”, as in Raymond 
Queneau’s novels; but the comparison in itself 
shows how much greater a master Lewis is. 
His virtuosity Is continuous: every sentence 
is a feat of words. 
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No such claim could be made for Self- 
Condemned, which Lewis published in 1954, 
and based on his experience in Canada during 
World War II. Stylistic virtuosity has no place 
here: the book is a slow and painful peeling 
bare of its hero’s weakness. Almost a great 
man, flawed by egotism, he comes at last to 
recognise the depth of his wife’s love, and of 
his own need for it. But it’s too late: she 
has killed herself. The central symbol in the 
book is the hre that consumes their Canadian 
hotel, burned out like the hero in the midst 
of freezing cold. Self-Condemned is not an 
attractive book. It lacks sparkle. But for all 
its slow austerity, it reveals more mature 
courage than anything 

else that ^Vyndham . j"- . 

Lewis ever wrote--with f* 
one exception. f j 


T H A T O N E E X C E P> 

TI o N belongs to 
his fourth and final 
role—the critic. From 
his earliest days, and 
later partly to make 
money, Lewis wrote 
critical articles and 
reviews. Not all of 
them are worth re¬ 
reading. But three 
books, and a number 
of late articles, seem to 
me to stand up still. 

The first book is The 
Lion and the Fox, from 
1927. Subtitled "The 
Role of the Hero in the 
Play.s of Shakespeare”, 
it turns in fact into a 
long meditation on the 
nature of heroism and 

of creation, debating whether or not the 
artist should be “committed” or "engage” 
in a political caase. “Artistic creation,” Lewis 
concludes, “is always a shut-off—and that is 
to say a personal —creation.” This sounds 
like aestheticism, art for art’s sake: but all it 
means is that artists should do their job 
rather than becoming bad politicians—not 
that they should reject political concerns or 
causes. Wyndham Lewis would have done 
well to heed his own advice. 

Far more fun, and more original, is his 
second book of criticism, Men Without Art. 




Ezra Pound (1919) 


* Wyndham Lewis on Art. Edited by Walter 
Michel and C. J. Fox. Thames and Hudson, £3.15. 


Published in 1934, it takes its title from 
Ernest Hemingway's Men Without Women. 
implying that celibacy is better than senti¬ 
mentality. In it, Lewis develops unfair but 
very funny and penetrating attacks on 
Hemingway and Faulkner. I like particularly 
his counting the number of times that 
Faulkner overworks those favourite words 
“sourceless” and “myriad.” The New Yorker 
itself could do no better. The rest of the 
book is a discursive survey of various writers, 
including Eliot, Flaubert, Henry James, Proust, 
Virginia Woolf, and Wyndham Lewis, who 
wins by a technical knock-out. It concludes 
with the famous “Taxi-cab-driver’s Test for 

‘Fiction’ ”: i.e. ask your 
cabby to open a book 
at any page, then judge 
it yourself on that page 
alone. As “Practical 
Criticism”, this had 
already begun a long 
career. 

Lewis's last critical 
book was more solid, 
but no more systematic. 
EntiUed The Writer 
and the A bsolute — 
another of Lewis’s 
arresting slogans—it 

was published in 1952. 
Formally, it examines 
Sartre, Malraux, 
Camus, and George 
Orwell. About all of 
them it is illuminating, 
rather like lightning in 
a thunderstorm. Lewis’s 
old enthusiasms crackle 
in the storm-clouds. He 
says wise, sobering 
things about violence, 
intellectual freedom, 
and the state. It’s a far cry from the dark-eyed 
defiance of his manifesto days; but the 
book is still well worth conversing with. 

Lewis’s la.st criticism has only now been re¬ 
published: it was written for the British 
Broadcasting Corporation’s weekly The 
Listener between 1947 and 1951.* In it, he ex¬ 
pounded very sympathetically the merits of 
postwar British realist, or semi-realist, painters, 
the most notable of whom was Francis Bacon. 
My reaction to these pieces is that they were 
undogmatic, perceptive, and kind—sometimes 
too much so. But my reason for mentioning 
them is to quote their sequel. On May 10, 
1951, Lewis wrote a final article announcing 
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that he could no longer continue. He was 
going totally blind. It was a doubly cruel fate 
for the man who had proclaim^, in Afen 
Without Art: 

Dogmatically, then. 1 am for the Great Without, 
for the method of external approach—for the 
wisdom of the eye, rather than that of the ear. 

His Listener article concluded: 

Pushed into an unlighted room, the door banged 
and locked for ever, I shall then have to light 
a lamp of aggressive voltage in my mind to 
keep at bay the night. 

After that, he went on to publish six further 
books. 


L ooking back at that extraordinary 
career, it’s tempting to seek explanations. 
Why was Wyndham Lewis so furiously ener¬ 
getic? Why did he grow so hard a carapace? 
Why did he scorn so many people? What 
made him so solitary, proud, and insecure? 

Always suspicious of parlour psychology, he 
would have hated the suggestions I am going 
to make. But let me brave his posthumous 
anger. 

Wyndham Lewis was born on board ship 
in the Bay of Fundy. His father was an 
American-^aptain Charles Lewis of Ealing, 
and sometime of West Point: Lewis junior had 
spent his childhood in upstate New York. 
I^wis senior was an eccentric figure. He pub¬ 
lished a great number of books and papers at 
his own expense. “His style,” says Wyndham 
Lewis, “appears to have fluctuated between 
Henry James at his most prolix and clause- 
encumbered and the buoyant familiarity of 
Mark Twain.” 

This sounds not unlike his son. But the 
suggestion 1 want to make has nothing to do 
with genetic influence on style. More crucial, 

I suspect, is the fact that his father left his 
mother when Wyndham Lewis was still a 
child. Brought up by his mother, sent to an 
English private boarding school, a young man 
of Lewis’s generation would probably have 
been shy or suspicious of women of his 
own age, and especially of emotional involve¬ 
ment with them. He might well have de- 
vdoped homosexual feelings. This hypothesis 
fits the cold amorism expressed by Tarr, as 
well as Lewis’s lifelong suspicion of feminine 
sentimentality. The primitive, the instinctive, 
the inchoate had to be fought in the name of 
intelleot andl authority: ohildisluiess, effeminacy, 
and homosexuality were also to be “blasted”. 


To this extent, I suggest, Lewis was afraid of 
what might be inside him. Hence his insist¬ 
ence on the external, the armadillo shell in 
which he encased the figures in his paintings, 
the mystery in which he encased himself. 

Nor is this all. The history of masculine 
achievement is thick with cases of sons who 
try to impress austere, unsympathetic, or ab¬ 
sent fathers. Sir Francis Chichester’s astonish¬ 
ing exploits have been attributed to this cause. 
Can the same be said of Lewis’s? Was the 
furious energy a rcj^ated spell to summon a 
missing parent, and impress with his manhood 
the one who remained? Was his assumption of 
the “standpoint of genius”, to quote a hostile 
critic, a desperate bid by a flattered, lonely 
boy? 

I put these points as questions—not because 
I want to have it both ways, but because 
there can be no proof either way. But what 
is certain is that the achievements often sur¬ 
pass the motives. Sir Francis Chichester, for 
whatever private reasons, has in fact broken 
flying and sailing records. And Wyndham 
Lewis, whatever his family history, has left 
behind him some remarkable work. 

What, finally, is most relevant in it to our 
very different generation? Let me suggest two 
answers. One is aesthetic, the other personal. 
One is in terms of lasting artistic achievement, 
the other a matter of our current and urgent 
needs. 

First, I myself believe that mudi of Wynd¬ 
ham Lewis’s painting is still relevant—more 
so, perhaps, than it seemed in the heyday of 
abstract art. In a late pamphlet entitled The 
Demon of Progress in the Arts, he attacked 
the dealers’ frenzied quest for novelty, the 
Moloch appetite of the fashionable public, 
which made painting for a living a form of 
Russian roulette. Perhaps, as I’ve suggested, 
his time may come back again. As it is, some 
portraits survive. 

Then, of his books, I would again commend 
Tarr, The Apes of God, and Self-Condemned, 
together with the Childermass trUogy, his 
autobiographies, and Men without Art. Per¬ 
haps the rest are for specialists. But out of all 
of them project searchlights of sense—amid 
some nonsense—that illuminate places that 
today badly need light. 

Item: the cult of youthfulness—the illusion 
that youth is more than an ephemeral privi¬ 
lege, in Jean Cocteau’s phrase—the pathetic 
attempts of adults to ape youthfulness—the 
cynical and ruthless exploitation of the really 
young. All these things Lewis saw, long before 
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World War II, and denounced in a scathing 
tirade, now suppressed, The Doom of Youth. 

Item: the organised assault on sanity and 
clear-headedness—by propaganda, advertising, 
alcohol, and other drugs, to say nothing of 
collective frenzies. This Lewis foresaw, in 
different forms, and fought against. What does 
it matter if he was doing it for his father? 

Item; conformism—whatever costume it 
wears, from Brooks Brothers shirts to caftans, 
from conservative Right to new, radical Left. 
Lewis made plenty of mistakes: but he was 
free enough to be able to make them. Would 
you exchange that chance for the infallibility 
of your pee<r»group? It’s just when somebody 
flirts with Fascism or Stalinism that he shows 
whether he’s free or not, and we show whether 
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we’re willing to tolerate freedom for those who 
disagree with us. 

Final item: violence. There was enough 
violence coiled inside Lewis to destroy a 
medium-sized city. There was “much action 
in the text”. But the energy he prized was 
intellectual energy—-however much you may 
feel he squandered it; and he put all hU 
aggression into words, not destructive acts. 
Here again, it’s easy to understand desperation, 
resentment, and fuiy. But the final strength of 
Wyndham Lewis was to tame his own destruc¬ 
tiveness, to make his own autocritique, and to 
bend his soul at last into modesty and harmony 
with itself. There are none so blind as those 
that won’t see, but none so far-sighted as some 
of the bhnd. 


Opus 1 


“Oh , go on, let me sec it.” I surrender 
A dark blue exercise book, ruled feint, 

A little cracked down the spine. Half tender, 

Half tea.sing, you enunciate my quaint 
Once so serious plu'ascs. Not what you’d choose! 

Can it be, then, my generation went 

A last ramble through Palgravc? All those O’s 
Apostrophising buds and birds and streams. 

How they litter the pages—now, I suppose, 

Impossibly archaic. Your voice seems 
Faintly astonished that this style was me. 

The room grows dark. An early headlamp gleams 

On metal fittings, knobs, ihc still-blank eye 
I’hat entertains our evenings. Soon 
Switches will swamp us. Qiild, how can you see? 

‘‘What’s this?” Gently you laugh. You read: 0 Mom. 


J. C. Hall 
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Letter from Germany 


A Youthful 
Legend 

By Erwin K. Scheuch 


T here is a current myth from 
which we can and should learn. It is that 
youth is “profoundly different” from what it 
ever was in the past, that it has been 
“politicised”, and that it will push contem¬ 
porary politics towards the “extreme left.” 

It is not a new myth. Like many others, it 
lives on because of our German forgetfulness 
or historical amnesia. Before the Bundestag 
elections in 1965 Dr Bruno Gleitze, of the 
Social Democrats, forecast that they could 
count on a secure majority because of the 
pronounced tendency of voters under thirty to 
vote for them, while it was rare for those 
over sixty to do so. Thus the Christian Demo¬ 
cratic vote would progressively decline as its 
supporters died out, while the Social Demo¬ 
crats would progressively gain strength with 
the advent of new generations. Recently the 
Anglo-German journali.st Sebastian Haffner, 
who in recent years has found himself very 
much on the Left, made the same calculation. 
“Every year a generation of Christian Demo¬ 
crats dies out,” he wrote, optimistically. 
“Every year a new generation of young left- 
wing voters steps into their place. ...” 

According to these calculations, the Chris¬ 
tian Democratic Party should be fading away. 
During the past two years, however, it has 
been gaining votes; in some cases, in fact, its 
gains have been quite substantial. It is often 
forgotten—not surprisingly, perhaps, since they 
were held as much as two years ago—that in 
the 1969 Bundestag elections the Christian 
Democrats gained a notable number of votes 
and barely missed securing an absolute 
majority. Thus the view that the Social Demo¬ 
crats are inevitably growing at the expense of 
the Christian Democrats seems open to ques¬ 
tion. 


The myth of “Left Youth” is very tenacious. 
German magazines print revolutionary state¬ 
ments by young activists, newspapers report 
palace revolutions in the youth organisations 
of the political parties, and the dramatic 
clashes between police and demonstrators seen 
on television remain unforgotten (especially 
the high point reached In the riots in Paris in 
1968)—all this seems striking evidence of the 
political commitment of the young. But it is 
worth while testing this assumption against 
reality. • 

It is now known that of some 60,000 Paris 
students there were perhaps 2,000 who really 
wanted a revolt. Some of them were arrested, 
whereupon thousands of uninvolvcd students 
were roused by the slogan of “Set our com¬ 
rades free!” But is that a very political slogan? 

Politik is a word that stands in Germany 
today for two very different things. In the 
illustrated newspapers and on television it 
means people spontaneously taking sides in 
mass situations or being put in a state of mild 
ecstasy for an idea or on a single controver¬ 
sial issue. This has hardly anything to do with 
involvement in practical politics directed to the 
improvement of the life of the community and 
its institutions. While photogenic crowds and 
wildly picturesque figures in the news media 
suggested a total politicisation of youth, the 
actual involvement of young people in practi¬ 
cal politics declined. The student vote at elec¬ 
tions of their university representatives often 
fails nowadays to reach 30 per cent. 

Never before in any industrial country, 
either in East or West, have students had such 
a say in matters affecting them as they now 
have in the Federal Republic. But it is repor¬ 
ted from all the German universities that it is 
often difficult to find candidates for election 
to the many offices open to them. Involvement 
in practical politics in fact appears to be 
smaller than ever before. Student parliaments 
are often short of a quorum. And why should 
it be any different? These forms of participa¬ 
tion in decision-making call for the presence 
of a professional political official. But the 
radicals are better equipped than anyone for 
the role of political functioning. 

The idea of an extreme left-wing youth Is 
an optical illusion. me quote Sebastian 
Haffner again: 

For this generation is different from its father’s 
and grandfather's. Its basic outlook is Left— 
and much further Left than what was con¬ 
sidered Left in the old days. 

He calls on the'Social Democratic Party to be 
like its own Young Socialists, who are the 
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tamest of the tame among the young German 
militants of the present day. If the Social 
Democrats fail to see that, he says, they are 
deaf to the spirit of the age. But Herr Haffner, 
who rejoices at the dying out of aged voters 
on the ground that they are Christian Demo¬ 
crats, subscribes to a wide-spread error in 
calling the Zeitgeist extreme Left. The extre¬ 
mism is his very own, and he and a few other 
like-minded ideologues in a few weeklies do 
their utmost to persuade young people that it 
is a good and virtuous thing to be what the 
mass media say they ought to be. 


It is not only the mass media that first create 
this optical illusion and then allow themselves 
to be guided by it. The political parties are 
just as convinced that present-day youth is 
“different.” After elections nowadays political 
parties make systematic sociological enquiries 
into the make-up of their vote. A party is 
naturally plca.sed at every vote it gets, but it 
takes particular pleasure in believing that it 
has more young voters than any other. No 
party takes pride nowadays in the votes of the 
elderly, but a party with a great many young 
supporters proclaims that fact as evidence of 
its special civ'c quality. Implicit in this is a 
perhaps not even conscious derogation of 
everyone of more mature years, and this has 
very practical political consequences. 

In concentrating attention on the young we 
overlook a development that—at least as tax¬ 
payers—we certainly .should not overlook. The 
proportion of the elderly and the aged in the 
population is continually increasing, while 
that of the young is declining. Political policies 
and campaigns directed exclusively at the 
young overlook an age-group whose numbers 
are steadily increasing—that of the over- 
sixties. Throughout Europe our society is 
growing older and older, and perhaps that is 
why it is so enthusiastic about youth—just as 
the mystique about the peasant’s way of life 
began to grow just when the proportion of 
peasants in the population began to decline. 

The belief that the young and the lowering 
of the voting age are going to revolutionise 
politics contains another fallacy. Let me refer 
to Haffner for the last time: “Every year a 
generation of Christian Democratic voters 
dies out. ...” This conceals the naive idea 
that an old man’s vote is worth little, because 
he will soon be dead, while a youthful vote is 
a gain that will last for fifty or sixty years. It 
assumes that people vote for the same party 
throughout their lives. But the changes in 
political attitude that can take place in the 
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course of a lifo-time are shown by no one 
more graphically than Sebastian Haffner, once 
the special writer for The Observer in Lon¬ 
don and now columnist for the Stern in Ham¬ 
burg. More than that, what became of the 
genwations who were in the Hitler Youth and 
the S.A.? Now they vote for Germany’s demo¬ 
cratic parties, and not for any one of them in 
particular. 

It is also a mistake to suppose that the 
young Germans vote only for the Left. Their 
primary characteristic is not that they are Left 
or Right, but that they are young. It is chiefly 
adults, with their mass media and other ways 
of exercising influence and shaping public 
opinion, who decide whether the young 
become political. At present journalists and 
politicians are trying to tell Ae young that 
they should “take as much interest in politics 
as possible.” That such a recommendation, if 
it is successful, amounts essentially to a 
commitment to the vaguest of general 
ideas is hardly surprising. At that time of 
life, with only teen-age experience and 
adolescent interests, what else can politics be 
expected to be? Young people have to be 
talked into being political, and the task is 
undertaken with particular pleasure only by 
those who would like to win them over to 
be the foot-soldiers in the army of those who 
hold their own impassioned views. 

“Youth” does not exist in any general sense. 
The differences between adults, which follow 
from their education and occupation and 
social position, are reflected in the young. Nor 
is it true that “a whole generation is in revolt 
against its parents.” Young people’s models 
are often the same as those of their parents, 
and most of them—certainly in West Ger¬ 
many. and I suspect elsewhere too—arc quite 
satisfied with their parents—at any rate not 
more dissatisfied than the generation now 
between thirty and forty-five were with theirs. 
Ideologues on the German New Left have 
tried to persuade us that “children are oppres¬ 
sed and exploited.” Most Germans, both old 
and young, feel that the truth is rather the 
reverse. 

There are many nowadays who live, and 
not badly, by preaching that society is sick. 
If adults take this to be the case, then 
they act a.s if the alleged sickness were social 
reality. Why should it be surprising that young 
people continue to behave (unfashionable 
word!) “normally”, and not as the alienated 
prophets of the sick society would like them 
to behave? The diagnosis is false, and the 
Utopian optimism of the political pessimists 
misplaced. What is surprising is only the extent 
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to which the German intellectual ^lite (and 
not only the German) has allowed itself to 
confound the fashion of “radical chic” with 


serious ideas and social forces. In Karl Kraus* 
great phrase, it is itself the disease for which 
it pretends to be the cure. 


Can We Survive Our Future ? 

A Conversation with Dennis Gabor 


W HAT many people see as a threat to 
humanity is expressed by two terms 
which are gaining currency today—the biosphere 
and the technosphere. The biosphere —the 
Earth's crust, its surface and its atmosphere, in 
other words the environment for the main¬ 
tenance of life on this planet; and the techno¬ 
sphere —the superstructure that man has created 
by his ingenuity, and which through the advance 
of technology has become something resembling 
a parasitic growth on the biosphere. In other 
words, the technosphere is consuming its parent 
body, the biosphere. 

In your book "Inventing the Future” at one 
point you use the phrase: “History must stop", 
by which you suggest that some brake must be 
put on technological development if we are to 
survive and the biosphere is to remain intact 
for the foreseeable future. Is this a proper 
interpretation of your views? 

Gabor: Well, you have put this question very 
provocatively. There is no harm in that, but I 
must say it is greatly exaggerated. The techno¬ 
sphere is not a super-structure; it is itself the 
basic structure—the substructure. Marx is not 
so entirely wrong when he thinks that the 
whole of society is built on the economic sub- 
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structure and that the ideologies constructed 
on top of it are a super-structure. 

However, you are right in so far as the 
enormous development of technology is on an 
entirely new scale. History as we have known 
it was the history of relative scarcity; our for¬ 
bears could get richer only by taking some¬ 
thing away from somebody else. Now we have 
reached a point where to go on playing the old 
power game is sheer madness which cannot be 
allowed to continue. The problem lies not in 
technology but in the fact that man is not 
prepared for it. Technology gives us the means 
for everybody to get rich and happy; the 
trouble is that man is not cut out to be happy. 

—But Man has always been aware that he 
must in some degree control his own activities. 
This is the starting point of all politics; indeed, 
some would say that it is the starting point of 
art and culture—an urge to impose order on a 
disorderly or apparently disorderly universe. 
There are now people who think that if the 
technological explosion is not to smother us, a 
much more severe set of controls must be 
placed on man's activities, above all on man 
as homo fabcr —man the tool-maker, man the 
technician. This might be summed up under two 
headings: firstly, control of science and tech¬ 
nology, and secondly, much more far-reaching 
controls on man himself, not only as a social 
creature but also as an individual. There would 
then inevitably be further controls and further 
restrictions of our individual liberties, because 
one control tends to engender another. All such 
predictions, it is felt, pose a very great threat to 
democratic values. In other words, the far- 
reaching nature of the controls that may hold 
back science and technology and stop man him¬ 
self from destroying his environment would be 
such as to produce a totalitarian political struc¬ 
ture. Does this alarm you? 

Gabor; There is no doubt about it, the 
development of technology and of science 
could lead to g new tyranny if it got into the 
hands of the wrong people. 

What science can do is to solve the extremely 
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(Ufficuk problem of creating the right condi- 
tiona for the development of culture; this 
should enable us to keep the maximum 
possible individual freedom. Though a very 
difficult proposition, I see this as s<Mnething 
technology can do. I said the maximum 
possible freedom, but how are we to determine 
the maximum possible freedom? By its very 
definition, freedom means proceeding by trial 
and error. Up to now it has not been possible 
to experiment with the social system because 
it was too precarious to be used as a labora¬ 
tory. But now science has given us the com¬ 
puter and methods of computer simulation 
which enable *us to play out the game of the 
future in millions of variations. With these aids 
we may be able to determine what is dangerous 
to man and his freedom and what is not. 

—But at present those in power right across 
the globe can see little further than the 
immediate short-term goal of economic growth, 
with its concomitant of increased material well¬ 
being. They appear to have very little notion 
of the pollution, diseconomies and disadvantages 
which this is going to entail. Certain developing 
countries are doing their best to move as fast 
as they can along the same road that the 
advanced countries of the West have taken, 
without regard for the errors and dangers which 
this course brings with it. Do you see any 
feasible political alternative to a policy of all- 
out economic growth? 

Gabor: Here I must use two rather delicate 
words—“rational” and “irrational.” I hope you 
understand why I regard them as delicate— 
no one likes to be called irrational. Well, to 
desire economic growth in an African country 
or in India is perfectly rational because there 
is no real alternative: people must be lifted 
above starvation level, and they must be given 
some creature comforts. But in our Western 
civilisation economic growth has become a 
fetish—a sort of fixation which is dangerous. 
To quote one example, every American will 
tell you that the economy of ffie United States 
is now based on nine million motor-cars being 
produced annually in Detroit and about five or 
six million being scrapped; this is a “whirling 
dervish” economy. If it goes on, long before 
the end of the century the Unit^ States and 
Japan, and perhaps even this country, will 
reach the point where there are two big cars 
to every family, so that all our roads will be 
jammed. But road-blocks of a more dangerous 
kind are in wait for the technological society. 
At the present rate of production America has 
provided work for about ninety-five per cent of 
its population—^and this was with a fairly big 


war in progress, and a system of rapid, built-in 
obsolescence which makes even the most com¬ 
plex product useless after a year or two, so 
that the consumer is forced to replace it. Any 
good engineer can make a plan that would 
mantain the present rate of production based 
on a twenty-five-hour working week, and later 
on a sixteen-hour-week and so on. What will 
people do then? They cannot be kept busy just 
by increasing consumption. Sooner or later, 
whether we like it or not, quantitative growth 
will have to stop. It is already slowing down 
for several reasons, one being that near satura¬ 
tion-point at which people are less willing to 
work. Many people (and not only the young) are 
coming to realise that economic growth pur¬ 
sued as an end in itself has become senseless. 
Unfortunately the youthful rebels in America 
and other Western countries have no construc¬ 
tive alternative to offer. Their protest is nega¬ 
tive and emotional, and this is where one must 
use the term irrational. Many of them, who 
really ought to know better, think it is enough 
to smash up the existing system to make 
everything come right. Well, it isn’t! Anarchy 
has never produced anything but chaos. 

—You believe, then, that at some point (and 
the point is rushing towards us at great speed, 
indeed we may even have passed it already) the 
people who control the world's economy must 
consciously make a decision to decelerate its 
growth, perhaps even to put a halt altogether 
to certain areas of economic activity. Now it is 
difficult enough for governments nowadays to 
take such an unpopular measure as an alteration 
in the methods of paying social security benefits; 
how much more politically undesirable will it 
therefore be for a government to place, for 
instance, a crippling tax on motor-cars, in order 
to slow down the process of swamping us in 
chromium-plated four-wheeled monsters. 

Gabor: It will be very difficult indeed, for 
technological development is advancing under 
its own momentum and is going entirely the 
wrong way. It is really heart-breaking to see 
that, for instance, the railways do not pay any 
longer. In America the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has gone bankrupt. This is forty per cent of 
the U.S. rail network and far and away the 
biggest transport company in the world, with 
nominal assets of two hundred million dollars. 
New development ought obviously to be in the 
direction of fewer motor-cars and much more 
electrically-driven public transi>ort; yet it just 
does not pay. The first job of government, 
however much it may hurt the public and 
industry, will be to make public transport pay 
and to make the chromium-plated monsters 
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not pay. This will be very difficult and require 
such a high degree of governmental foresight 
that I really wonder if it will be forthcoming. 
I’m afraid, as always in history when there is 
a big turning point, change will come about 
only after a major breakdown. 

—Must we, then, experience some appalling 
crisis, must the United States, as the pace¬ 
maker of the world’s economy, first experience 
some really disastrous crisis in order to bring 
people to their senses? Would it be too much 
to hope that somewhere in the upper reaches of 
the governing dlite of the United States, and 
indeed of the Soviet Union—because the 
U.S.S.R. is also moving in the same direction — 
there are men with enough foresight to bring 
about a sane, rational deceleration of economic 
growth without a crisis? 

Gabor: The problem is not so much one of 
putting a brake on growth as of diverting the 
gross national product to other purposes. It 
must be diverted to the quality of life; unfortu¬ 
nately nobody knows exactly what this means 
—or rather no one can agree on what it should 
mean. To me it means one thing for certain— 
education. Education is already nearly the 
biggest industry and it must become by far the 
biggest industry of an advanced country. Rich 
societies can and must afford to spend very 
much more money on education than most of 
them do now. There is, however, a financial 
difficulty because schools and universities do 
not pay for themselves. They must be financed 
out of taxpayers’ money, and taxation in the 
U.K. at any rate is already so heavy that any 
increase will encounter very strong resistance. 

In the Soviet Union one might say there is 
no such difficulty, because the state controls 
everything. Unfortunately there is no guarantee 
that any state will spend its funds on improv¬ 
ing the quality of life of its citizens. TTie U.S. 
now spends sixty-five billion dollars on arma¬ 
ments. The Soviet expenditure has been esti¬ 
mated at sixty billion dollars, which is about 
twice as much, related to the whole economy. 
Though the Soviet Government announce in 
every plan an increase in consumer goods, in 
1970 the share of capital goods in total 
industrial output was still 74%, while the share 
of consumer goods was only 26%. The 
Russians carefully maintain an overgrown 
armaments industry. One of the results is three 
billion dollars’ worth of arms exported to the 
Middle East, a policy that could have the direst 
consequences for us all. 

—You said, ’’Technology Is advancing under 
its own momentum.” Is not technology, in fact, 
a mere shell, a vehicle, whereas what moves it 


forward is the power of the human will? 
Doesn't the question renudn how to channel 
man's inventive powers and his boundless 
ingenuity away from the false or dangerous path 
in which they’re now moving? 

Gabor: Technology advances by its own 
inertia, for two reasons. One is that the old 
industries must be maintained, for instance an 
overgrown heavy industry, or an aircraft 
industry. The other is the principle of tech¬ 
nological civilisation Itself: “what can be made, 
will be made.” “Progress” tends to apply new 
techniques and to establish industries regard¬ 
less of whether they are truly desirable or not. 
The clearest example of this is the space race. 
With the development of rockets and com¬ 
puters, space shots have come within the reach 
of technology, although they have no economic 
importance whatever apart from giving work 
to the aircraft industry at a time when their 
main product, manned aircraft, is declining. It 
so happens that space shots have great prestige 
value and therefore a very considerable 
amount of money is devoted to them, mostly 
in the United States and in Russia: perhaps 
fifty thousand million dollars. I must admit 
though that perhaps the only event in which 
the whole world joined as enthasiastic specta¬ 
tors on both sides of the Iron Curtain was 
man’s first landing on the moon, and even 
more the perilous adventure of Apollo 13. But 
this exploit is more or less played out. It is 
very likely that after the so-called conque.st of 
the moon there will not be much more left to 
do in space. The material benefits for mankind 
were marginal, and the same resources spent 
on solving the really difficult problems of man 
could have brought much greater profit to the 
world as a whole, instead of merely giving a 
boost to a certain sector of the electronics and 
aircraft industries. The world’s really pressing 
needs are a long way away from space, such as 
finding a cheap method of re-cycling industrial 
waste. 

Now a ray of hope. The moon flight has 
shown that people can achieve an unbelievable 
degree of coordination. For the Apollo Moon 
programme about six hundred thousand people 
worked together as one team and made the 
project run with split-second accuracy. No 
wonder these people are very proud of their 
achievement and say: “Let us now apply our 
methods to social problems.” I am quite con¬ 
vinced that by taking an equally gifted set of 
people—even taking the same people, the same 
engineers with, of course, a sprinkling of 
economists and "social scientists and the like 
—and giving them social problems to solve. 
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such as for instance the race problem in the 
United States, the social integration of the 
American cities, the building of new cities with 
adequate urban transport etc., that all these 
problems could be solved, because these 
engineers and scientists have evolved effective 
methods of integrated planning and they have 
an absolutely wonderful system of cooperation. 
Once a dream becomes a “project,” the 
engineers can deal with it! 

I N YOUR BOOK, “Inventing the Future", 
there is behind all your thinking a streak of 
fundamental optimism about man’s future. 
Could we test your optimism by seeing how you 
react to a rather more pessimistic view of the 
future? To revert once again to the sort of civil 
war that some people claim exists between the 
biosphere and the technosphere—this is the 
question of whether man’s biological and 
cultural adaptive mechanisms, which have been 
relatively successful up till now, are not in fact 
now in danger of atrophy and malfunction. Two 
examples. One is our over-dependence on 
technology, of which perhaps the most stliking 
recent e.xample was the power breakdown which 
took place along the whole of the Eastern sea¬ 
board of the United States a couple or so years 
ago. Another more recent example iva* in 
Johannesburg, when the municipal slaughter¬ 
house broke d-wn and for days Johannesburg 
was rendered almost uninhabitable by hundreds 
of thousands of dying cattle which were piling 
up in over-heated freight cars all round the city, 
and which posed the kind of monstrous cata¬ 
strophe which at the moment only science 
fiction writers have dealt with. 

Gauor: It is true that such terrible things can 
happen, because we have reached a point 
where technological methods are so universally 
applied that particular breakdowns are com¬ 
mon. 'Fo take another example, we are now 
faced all over the world with the pollution of 
the air and water. Here the problem is how 
to make anti-pollution measures pay. The only 
thing that can help is appropriate legislation. 
You cannot expect the good citizen to pay 
more for lead-free octane fuel or to pay more 
for a car with improved combustion and 
computer-controlled emission so long as others 
are allowed to pollute the air with cheaper cars 
and cheaper fuels. I would not consider such 
legislation as an infringement of personal 
freedom. One could make a good case for 
saying that one of the hmnan freedoms is, for 
instance, the freedom to breathe fresh air. 

You said you wanted to test my optimism. 
It is nowadays very easy to decry any sort of 
optimism because it bangs on a very slender 
thread. But I can still see some reason for 
optimism, and one of my reasons is that I 


think 1 can see a change of mind among my 
fellow-scientists and engineers. Only twenty to 
thirty years ago, engineers—not just in diis 
country but all over the world—^were a 
culturally underprivileged minority; they even 
felt very smug about their station and had a 
clear conscience. Now the first change is com¬ 
ing. Engineers are beginning to have a bad 
con-science. Some of the older generation 
manage to resist it, but the young ones have 
started to develop a feeling of moral tmease 
which I welcome. After the atomic bomb had 
been made and used, scientists got such a guilty 
conscience that they are now almost all 
universally pacifist; they are trying to behave 
with a sense of social responsibility and advise 
their political leaders accordingly. That a great 
amount of scientific intelligence in the world 
may be directed towards social and environ¬ 
mental problems certainly gives cause for hope. 
Unfortunately, governments are so over¬ 
whelmed by the visible instability of our 
system and the need for short-term measures 
that they are now less capable of taking a 
detached look at the prospects ten or twenty 
years ahead than they were ten years ago. For 
instance, all the attractive plans for “The Great 
Society” in America have been nearly swamped 
by the present danger of inflation. And yet, 
perhaps this small setback is enough to make 
people aware that society just cannot go on as 
it is. 

— Isn't the unspoken reproach behind much 
of your criticism of the lack of control over 
technological advance in recent years what some 
people might call the profit motive, the free 
entei prise economy, or the price mechanism? 
Admittedly even in so-called Capitalist countries 
this has been greatly modified lately. Neverthe¬ 
less, it still dominates our economic system. Are 
you hinting that this form of liberal, free- 
enterprise economy should be so strongly 
curbed as to be reduced altogether and changed 
into .something else—into perhaps a command 
economy on the East European pattern? 

Gabor; That would certainly be going too far. 
It is true that socially irresponsible economic 
activity must be curbed, but it would be folly 
to abandon the free-enterprise economy 
altogether. It is, after all, basically the most 
efficient system we know. Look at the East 
European states; their system works very badly 
inde^. It works, of course, in some ways— 
there is no trade union pressure on wages, 
there arc no strikes—but at what a price! 
Everybody is concerned with looking after 
“number one” and little else. There is even less 
social responsibility, less social cohesion than 
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on our side. I know from personal experience 
how many East Europeans are exclusively pre* 
occupied with their personal interests and work 
as little as possible, doing the minimum con¬ 
sistent with keeping their job. What we must 
do—^and it is very difficult (compromise is 
always difficult)—is to curb the obviously 
destabilising factors in our economy such as 
the Stock Exchange, where a small amount of 
selling can bring about a catastrophic break¬ 
down, and a small amount of buying can cause 


a totally irrational temporary upswing. Or the 
“free-for-all” of the trade unions, with one 
after the other presenting their claims and 
driving up wages and prices in a vicious spiral. 
But we must not curb the enormous benefits 
which our civilisation has gained from indivi¬ 
dual enterprise, from individual effort spurred 
on by the hope of advancement. The rules of 
the economic game must in future be modified 
by social criteria, but let us not throw out the 
baby with the bath-water! 


Nine Mini-Treatises on Ameriea 

A New York Notebook-^ By Leopold Tyrmand 


"I confess that from such freedom, 
inconveniences may sometimes arise; 
but what question was ever settled so 
wisely that no abuses could spring 
therefrom?" 

Spinoza: Tractalus Politicus (1677) 


Change 

S ometimes, one asks oneself; is there 
anything in America which can be called 
constant, permanent, regular, unchanging, 
steady, immutable, enduring, pensistent, last¬ 
ing? Everything is changing relentlessly, 
abruptly and unpredictably. .Shapes, values, 
landscapes, adulations, views, moods, opinions, 
fashions are on the non-stop move, as if a 
pitiless assembly line were running through 
our lives here. 

However, one element of existence remains 
the same all the way. It’s change itself. “The 
more it changes the more it’s the same thing,” 
a Frenchman once remarked; but I’m not sure 
if it applies accurately to America. America 
changes for real, and it is no longer “the same 
thing” in many important aspects as it was 
only a little while ago; and moreover, it’s not 
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going to be “the same” with the passing of 
time. A rock-solid faith in change as a posi¬ 
tive value—an enhancing quality bursting 
with exciting possibilities—underlies its role in 
American reality. The American ethos is 
somehow constructed upon the principle that 
change must be made possible, and has to be 
given a chance just because it’s a good thing. 
And that no one is allowed to raise his hand 
against it without being punished for such 
waywardness. The sense of the beneficence of 
change is deeply rooted in the American 
psyche. 

Was it always that way? Apparently yes, 
and this country became, over centuries, both 
a symbol and a synonym of change for all 
those who had been heading for it But some 
misgivings loomed in the awareness of early 
American ideologues, and Benjamin Franklin 
issued several ominous warnings against this 
American predisposition. Poor Richards 
Almanack in this regard reads as a dissent. 
In our own time, critics often name this 
characteristic of American life a “madness” 
or a “rat race,” but no matter how eloquent 
the critical objections are, the idolatry of 
change remains unaffected in its deepest im¬ 
pact on the American way of thinking. People 
who have never heard of Euripides nurse at 
the bottom of their souls the firm ancient con¬ 
viction “Change in everything is sweet... 


Dreams of Happiness 

HERE AI^B TWO SLOGANS in the 
American catechism that always appeared 
suspect to me. 1 am among the fint to admit 
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their charm and winning character, but to 
attribute to them any kind of seriousness 
seems to me either chil^sh or innocently silly. 

One is the so-called American Dream, 
Without fail, or so we can assume, every 
nation dreams. If it has cea.sed dreaming, per¬ 
haps persuaded by harsh historic reality 

that dreams do not come true (except the 
ominous ones), then it had once enter¬ 
tained pleasant visions in earlier times. 

Dreaming is an innocuous occupation in 
itself until it affects the daily activities of the 
dreamer to an extent harmful to other people. 
There is also the danger that the dreamer and 
his dreams can find their way to the psycho¬ 
analyst’s couch, the way to treatment and 

interpretation and, not infrequently, outright 
disaster. Is there anyone, or anything, that has 
inflicted so much woe upon America as the 
self-styled interpreters and self-appointed com¬ 
mentators on the American Dream? Does this 
somehow attest to the persistent youthfulness 
of the American nation? I suppose yes, but 
how long can one have naughty dreams and 
adolescent pimples, and at the s;ime time 
know more about computers, market research, 
and post-industrial techniques than other 
peoples? 

The other tecet of the American social 
philosophy which makes me uneasy is The 
Pursuit of Happiness. Anyone endowed with 
the slightest self-knowledge checks it very 
early in life: cither happiness pursues you, or 
you’d better quit. Pursuing happiness is surely 
the most frustrating of all preoccupations, 
even if performed in the advantageous con¬ 
ditions guaranteed by the American Constitu¬ 
tion. There arc, after all, so very many things 
one can be running after! 


Virtue & Vice 

H E N E V F. R Americans despair over 
their wretched, miserable, devastated, 
dilapidated country, whenever they whine 
about the mindlessness of their society, the 
idiocies of its structure, the maleficence of its 
institutions, whenever they lament the cal¬ 
lousness, the waste, the injustice, the oppres¬ 
sion, the repression, the exploitation, the 
climate, the hamburgers, and the commercials, 
I find myself asking timidly: and what about 
the achievements? For something at least 
has been achieved over the last two hundred 
years between the two oceans, and much of 
the world is rather inclined to think so. 

The answer I usually receive never ceases 
to astonish me. An anti-American American 


proclaims, in all seriousness, that achieve¬ 
ments, even of the most gigantic order, do not 
truly matter if America failed to live up to its 
own dream, that is if the Republic didn’t 
achieve the Ideal and the Absolute. In other 
words, the same American who sees his nation 
as a conglomeration of meanness, inhumanity, 
baseness and stupidity, wants it to be, in the 
same breath, an ideal embodiment of abili¬ 
ties and virtues. No logic can endure such an 
operation. 

Recently, one of the great names in Ameri¬ 
can sociology made a modest remark: “We 
don't really know how to manage a booming 
economy, or a drug problem, or the problems 
of urban life and other burdens—but then, 
no society has really done it very well.*’ One 
should add: no society has ever in history 
realised its dreams. Americans are no super¬ 
men, in spite of the fanciful encouragement 
of their newspapers’ comic-strip characters. 


Dialling the Good 

N A L M o .s T incredible story raises the 
question of the unpredictable American 
future: we are heading toward a future as 
unpredictable as it is optimistic. Which of the 
two litigant parties is right? Even an impartial 
observer is puzzled, and this makes the matter 
even “more American.’’ 

A group of civil rights lawyers went to Viet 
Nam to give legal assistance to any American 
soldier who is in defiance of the U.S. Army. 
The lawyers, in order to perform their task, 
demanded the support of the Army in the form 
of the use of miliUiry mail, the telephone 
system, the army air flights, and so on. It 
would seem only natural—at least to an out¬ 
sider—that the army baulked at the very idea 
of cooperation; more than that, there were 
arguments, conflicts, and some sabotage of the 
kxwyers’ efforts. The lawyers turned bitterly 
for help to the press, and some newspapers 
launched attacks against the Army. One of the 
news weeklies, as always objective and fair, 
reported with fury that the Army refused 
these lawyers privileges which it granted to 
others—Bob Hope’s entertainment groups, for 
instance. 

The idea of an army in the field escorted by 
a regiment of lawyers, whose mission is to 
support anyone who is at cross-purposes with 
the said Army, would cause consternation in 
every European or African or Asian mind. 
Not so with Americans. The American cru¬ 
sader cherishes an uncanny conviction that it 
is possible to combat Evil with Evil’s help. 
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For the civil rights lawyetB, the U.S. Army in 
Viet Nam and its doings are the embodiment 
of ail sins and vices. They are American 
enough, however, to believe that it is neces> 
saxy and proper, and even guaranteed by the 
Constitution, to persuade wickedness to act 
against itself. Forcing Bad to be Good with 
the help of its own dial telephones—what a 
magnificent American ideal 


American Ideas 

o CALL an idea “un-American” was 
apparently once very easy in these parts, 
but it’s not so any more. Now it smacks of a 
jingoistic intolerance, and—even worse than 
that, I sense—an old-fashioned attitude. Its 
ring in the ears is that of repression, as well as 
low-brow innuendo. 

But how “American”, a foreign observer 
must ask, are many of the ideas whirling 
around, say, on the American Left? I am not 
thinking of the importation of a lot of pre¬ 
packaged stuff from abroad. In fact the oppo¬ 
site is true, and a great many American 
notions in the realm of ideology are, of late, 
successfully exported for use in other coun¬ 
tries. And what’s more interesting, the bulk of 
this new and inventive export comes from 
the Left and is shipped over the ocean to such 
erstwhile exporters of ideas as Europe. Europe, 
despite its own abundant traditions is, I am 
told, now overcome by the American Women’s 
Lib syndrome, the outlines of which were 
worked out between Greenwich Village and 
Long Island. If they are “un-American” ideas, 
they come, as a matter of fact, from impec¬ 
cable Americans. One can even find them 
touching in expressing a nostalgia for the 
purely American past. 

Is there, then, such a thing as an American, 
or un-American idea? Otn indeed, something 
which was not “very American” a short time 
ago become “quite American” right now? 
My suspicion would be that an American 
idea is a proposition which, in its theory, has 
an inherent method of translating itself into 
practicality: in other words, an idea that is 
concerned, from its very conception, with its 
own implementation. Whatever is reaching us 
from the new American ideologists, however, 
is constantly promoting a kind of limp vague¬ 
ness by telling us how things should be with¬ 
out any inkling of how it could be done. The 
talk is even of revolution. Can this be any¬ 
thing more than a bad joke, after all the real 
revolutions half of the world has already 
experienced? 


The Golden Promise 

HE LAND is filled with American prophets 
who attest to the correctness of the old 
beUef that no one is prophet in his own 
country. There are among them political 
rebels who curse the American “socisd struc¬ 
ture” as the worst of all possible evils. There 
are ideological romantics who loathe Ameri¬ 
can civilisation and circumnavigate the earth 
in search of the golden promise of other races, 
other lands. There .are thousands for whom 
all things American are trivial. Its literature is 
empty, its theatre a farce, its cuisine an 
abomination. 

The occurrence of embittered expatriates 
who have fallen out of love with their own, 
their native land, is nothing new. We know 
from other ages the whole agenda of com¬ 
plaints and accusations. The Fatherland was 
a villain, the Motherland a whore. Usually, 
the expatriates were listened to with some 
understanding and sympathy. Audiences were 
appalled by their reports, and trembled at the 
thought of ever having to find themselves in 
such barbaric conditions. 

What’s new with the American prophets of 
today is that no matter how persuasively they 
indict American vulgarity, oppression, cheap¬ 
ness of existence, their audiences all over the 
world nod with comprehension and sympathy, 
and continue dreaming about going to 
America! Do they, poor benighted would- 
be emigrants, really want to live there, to rot 
in the American prison and burn in the Ameri¬ 
can hell? The American prophets are being 
deceived. The poor and the downtrodden on 
foreign continents are not being truly candid. 
They have an “American dream,” but they’re 
not talking, see. 

Parade 

I HAVE SEEN former combatants parade 
in many European countries, and they all 
have one characteristic in common: no matter 
how tired and worn out by life they seem to 
be, and despite their visible physical unfitness 
and even decrepitude, they desperately 
demonstrate their need for respect, honour, 
recognition of their past valour, merits, and 
services. 

Whenever I observed a Veterans’ parade in 
America, I was always struck by the cheerful¬ 
ness of the general mood. 'The former G.I.S or 
doughboys do not pretend to be old soldiers 
any more; there is a kind of hilarious sloppi¬ 
ness in their posture, gestures and exchanges. 
How different I thought, was the European 
sulkiness of the paraders, who still want the 
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watchers to feel deeply grateful for their 
vaunted courage and sacrifice (not that much 
of a sacrifice: they came out alive). The 
Americans seem to apologise for taking the 
time of their audience for their antics. They 
try to assure everyone around that it’s not 
really worthwhile speaking about that trifle 
that took place fifty-three or twenty-six years 
ago. And, as a matter of fact, they had a 
grand time over there, paying with the blood 
of their buddies, if not their own, for every 
inch of land that had to be liberated from 
the Fascists and the Nazis. 

It is, perhaps, for that that they are con¬ 
stantly accused in America today as the 
stronghold of Fascist threats, ideas and 
moods in this society. To them, poor old cod¬ 
gers, are attributed the very worst of inten¬ 
tions. What does it matter if no one has had 
any proof of their bad intentions? A foreign 
observer may even be permitted to call a 
carload of evidence to the contrary—namely, 
plenty of good intentions, exhibited in the 
most adverse situations. Moreover, they had 
twice successfully defended their accusers* 
right and ability to accuse anything in sight. 
For that, they have been called, as I read in a 
pamphlet, “the avant garde of oppression." 
Avant garde! At their age? 

Character 

I HAVE BEEN READING one American 
dissenter, extensively celebrated in America 
of late for the doltish book he perpetrated, 
who describes in it the essence of the Ameri¬ 
can character as “seeing another man’s 
advantage as his loss.” 

A young Ru.ssian historian wrote, not long 
ago, an intellectually fascinating treatise about 
his country and its political system. The book 
couldn’t—of course—appear in the Soviet 
Union, but has been smuggled out and 
published in the West. In it, the young Rus¬ 
sian characterises his compatriots as those who 
say: “If I’m not well-off, and my neighbour is, 
the right thing is not to catch up with him, but 
to do something so that he has it as bad as I 
have. . . .” 

Would it be very difficult to find analogous 
glosses on national character in the literary 
output of any people? To complain of one’s 
own national imperfections is not only a duty, 
but also the privilege of a sage. After so 
many millennia of written lamentations, a 
sage, however, should surmise that this com¬ 
monly-noticed trait may be an all-too-human 
property, timelessly linked to the human con¬ 
dition on this earth. Why should Americans 


be exempt from it? Why should they be especi¬ 
ally blamed for it? 

One thing, however, must be added. The 
Russian writ^* has been arrested for “criti¬ 
cising Russia” in his book, and sent to a 
Siberian concentration camp, where he is 
breathing his last right now. His American 
colleague is making a small fortune for “criti¬ 
cising” America, and basks in fame and recog¬ 
nition. Does this tell us anything at all about 
the two respective national characters? 


Evolution 

HE SLOGAN of revolution proliferates 
on the whole American scene. Even the 
producers of dishwashers and the hair-stylists 
insist on the noun revolution or adjective 
revolutionary in their advertisements. Soon we 
will be so far that every hurtling arrival of a 
train at its point of destination will be 
characterised as having “revolutionised” the 
time-table, or perhaps only created a “radical” 
change in the schedule. 

A word which never seems to be used these 
days is evolution. Its absence is a source of 
endless wonder to me, because surely evolu¬ 
tion is nothing but a revolution on an instal¬ 
ment pkn. 1 would even claim that there 
exists an uncanny interrelation between three 
words; revolution, evolution, and success. Has 
anyone ever seen a “successful revolution”? 
Newspapers carry from tune to time stories 
under such titles, but they mean only that 
one general or president has dispossessed 
another one of power. But revolutions change 
nothing, or very little; and shortly after each 
overturning people usually feel much more 
miserable than before. On the other hand, no 
one ever talks about a “successful evolution,” 
although evolutions are successful by nature. 
Unsuccessful ones are .simply called decline. 

If history teaches anything, it suggests that 
every society must evolve. If it does not, it 
moves only toward its own deterioration. Many 
societies either refused, or didn't know how, 
to evolve—and perished. America, since its 
beginnings, has evolved constantly. Some¬ 
times, I seem to sense, at the pace of a slapstick 
comedy. Heights are dizzying, cars crash, 
terrifying gaps open up—communication 
gaps, credibility gaps, generation gaps. 
America up till now has been characterised 
by an evolutionary euphoria. The comic 
“Little Fellow” who once carried a red flag at 
the head of a revolutionary demonstration 
provided only a saddening spectacle and an 
accidental interlude. 
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G. D. H. Cole — “Secular Saint”? 

By Max Beloff 


O NE FEl-LS OIJLIGED tO USC a title of this 
kind for a review of Dame Margaret 
Cole’s life of her husband* because so many 
of the book’s earlier reviewers seem to suggest 
that this is the right way to approach the sub¬ 
ject. Mr A, J. P. Taylor, not a great respecter 
of persons, has written {New Statesman): 
“Douglas Cole came as near to complete 
integrity as any man of his time. I venerated 
him.’’ Mr Michael Foot, another passionate 
iconoclast, has called him “one of the great 
teachers of modern times’’ {Evening Standard) 
and went on to explain that “people thought of 
Cole as a saint, talked of him in those terms 
when he died, because without a tinge of 
priggishness or sanctimoniousness, he could 
never conceal the purity of his motives.” A 
much younger man, Mr David Marquand, 
Labour M.P., while a little less ready to swal¬ 
low the legend whole, nevertheless tells us 
{Guardian) that his influence was that of an 
“utterly committed and honourable man over 
the people with whom he came into contact 
. . . a superb teacher at bottom because of his 
passionate belief in what he taught.” 

In her almost embarrassingly honest bio¬ 
graphy, Dame Margaret Cole also insists that 
Cole should be remembered primarily as a 
teacher: 

whether as tutor, organiser and leader in the 
held of working-class adult education, or as a 
university lecturer, professor and adviser to 
graduates and undeigraduates, he was ronon- 
bered for all their lives by many thousands of 
young, middle-aged and elderly students as one 


* The Life of G. D. H. Cole. By Margaret 
Cole. Macmillan, £4.95. 


of the strongest and most fruitful influences 
on their thought and action outside as much 
as inside the academic world. 

But to be an excellent and even inspiring 
teacher, even when the admitted handicaps of 
ill-health are gallantly overcome, does not 
itself admit a man to sainthood. The Church 
would want to know what a saint actually 
taught or believed and society is equally 
entitlc'd to ask what a secular saint imparted to 
his disciples. 

Although Cole’s life was, despite his trade 
union advisory activities in the First World 
War and his involvement in Labour party 
politics throughout his adult life, an essen¬ 
tially academic one, one cannot simply judge 
him by the standards of a scholar and ask 
how well and accurately he expounded the 
authorities in his held or contributed to the 
discussion of the issues they raised. As Mar¬ 
garet Cole rightly points out, his interpretation 
of the subject-matter of his chair—“social and 
political theory”—was normative and con¬ 
sciously so. After describing the expository 
aspect of his teaching Cole himself went on 
to say in his inaugural lecture: 

1 do this, not primarily as historian or recorder 
or for the purpose of analysis and comparison- 
important as these are—but for the practical 
purpose of suggesting to anyone 1 can 
influence and above all to the society to which 
I belong, what is the right pattern of social 
thought to guide social action in the circum¬ 
stances of here and now. 

What, then, was this right pattern? 

For the admirers of Cole's original commit¬ 
ment to the* semi-anarchist or syndicalist 
notions of guild socialism, it is obvious that 
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his teaching fell on stony ground. “The only 
aspects of today’s scene,” writes Richard 
Bennett {The Sunday Telegraph), “which 
might please him would be the Clydeside 
work-in and the demand by militant trade 
unionists for Workers’ control,” Margaret Cole 
is a little less pessimistic, pointing out that 
these ideas seem a little less dated now than a 
few years ago given the current disillusion 
with excessive centralism. But that is to take 
too narrow a view. Cole had almost forty 
years of active life after the collapse of the 
Guild Socialist movement and the bulk of his 
teaching and writing falls into that period. 

The effort to combine an academic life 
with active participation in party politics 
creates particular problems for the individual 
concerned.* He must show a particular sensi¬ 
tivity in two respects. He mast avoid judg¬ 
ments ari.sing out of mere prejudice and, in 
dealing with the great controversial issues of 
the day, he must show a scrupulous concern 
with the actual facts. It is not so much a matter 
of getting the details right—though an aca¬ 
demic has special responsibilities here—but 
also of avoiding the use of abstractions as 
though they represented real entities rather 
than being mere labels of convenience. By 
both these criteria—on the evidence of this 
biography, and on the showing of his own 
writings—G. D. H. Cole fell lamentably 
short of the highest standards. 

He was in fact a man of the strongest and 
most violent prejudices. He disliked and felt 
uncomfortable with all foreigners and hated 
Americans in general, although making an 
exception for some individuals who came his 
way. He knew Europe very little, and visited 
America only once towards the very end of his 
life (and for largely family reasons). 

His own homosexual inclinations and lack 
of interest in normal sexual relationships were 
combined in his case with a generalised con¬ 
tempt for women, and for those men in whose 
lives women played an important part. He 
seems to have numbered no women among 
his friends or disciples, except for his wife. 
“Womaniser”, she was told by one of his secre¬ 
taries, “was his last word in condemnation of 
any man.” His range of sympathy was further 

*See the title essay dealing with the career of 
Ramsay Muir in my book. The Intellectual in 
Politics (WeidenfekI & Nicotooa, 1970; The 
Library Press, 1971). 

*The title was, of course, a plagiarism. But 
Bernard Shaw called bis book. The intelligent 
WOMAN'S Guide to Socialism and Capitalism 
and so took the sting out of the presumption. 


restricted by a class barrier. Oaiming to speak 
for the British working class he had little or no 
direct knowledge of working-class life or of 
working-class tastes apart from the small and 
unrepresentative dlite whom he got to know 
during his work for the Workers’ Educational 
Association (W.E.A.). He himself had never 
known financial worries, and always led a typi¬ 
cally upper-middle-class life with the means to 
indulge his own sybaritic tastes; a would-be 
moulder of educational policy, he had hardly 
ever stepped inside a state school. 

His itinerary rarely took him to the great 
industrial communities out of which the 
Labour movement had grown. Apart from the 
Common rooms of Oxford and the salons oi 
the Garden Suburb, his chosen environment 
was the cosy rural England of the south and 
south midlands where nice country walks were 
available as recreation. Even his ostentatious 
atheism, which he rarely allowed his colleagues 
to forget, was a barrier between Cole and most 
of humanity; and in England particularly this 
note did not ring true. Another means of 
sharing normal human emotions was draied 
to him. 

In itself, none of these things would have 
mattered had they not been directly reflected 
in his writings. Many men have apprehended 
the world, even the social and political world, 
without going outside the walls of their study. 
Books, newspapers, the radio—all were there 
to provide the material. But when one looks 
at ^e record one can see that just because of 
this aloofness and arrogant self-sufficiency. 
Cole did not correctly interpret the world, and 
at times seemed totally unaffected by what 
was actually happening to real people. 

In spite of his admiration for Cobbett 
(which would probably not have been recipro¬ 
cated) and some other English working-class 
or radical leaders, hi.story was for Cole a battle¬ 
ground of warring principles, not of living sen¬ 
tient beings. The index of his long History of 
Socialist Thought does not include proper 
names; Proudhonism and Lassallians but not 
Proudhon and Lassalle (anyhow what would 
Cole find to say about a man who died as 
the result of “a ridiculous love-affair”?). But a 
technique tolerable, if misleading, when the 
past is concerned, is intolerable in respect of 
the present. 

This gap in Ctric’s armoury was first revealed 
to me in 1947 when 1 was sent for review his 
latest book. The Intelligent Man’s Guide to 
the Post-War Worlds In the course of a dis¬ 
cussion about the future of Austria and the 
possibilities of a link being formed between 
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that country and the south German States, 1 
found the following: 

The Catholic influence wdtich is strong in 
Southern Germany as well as Austria, would 
make in this direction, and though Social 
Democratic Vienna, with its large Jewish popu¬ 
lation, would not be similarly affected, the 
Austrian Social Democrats would also be more 
inclined to look westwards than eastwards for 
their close international contacts, (p. 787) 

Had Cole, two years after the end of the War, 
still not heard of the death camps and of the 
annihilation of such of Vienna’s Jewish popu¬ 
lation as had not been fortunate enough to 
escape into exile? But if Cole had not heard 
of the holocaust, what else had escaped him? 

What, for instance, was one to make of the 
claim in the same book that the Soviet 
nationalities policy had been a total success, 
and that the disappearance of any sign of 
opposition to the rdgime on the part of the 
non-Russian nationalities was so complete 
that it could not just be a matter of suppres¬ 
sion. 

At one time [Cole wrote] a good deal used 
to be heard about Ukrainian and Georgian 
nationalism as forces capable of compassing 
the destruction of Communist control; but 
nothing of any significance has emanated from 
them of recent years. 

It is true that the mass of German docu¬ 
ments dealing with the invasion and occupa¬ 
tion of Soviet territory had not by 1947 been 
worked through fully by historians.^ But 
enough was known already to show that if the 
Germans had shown more Realpolitik and 
less barbarism plenty of opportunities would 
have existed of exploiting the discontent not 
of Ukranians and Georgians only, but of 
others as well. Indeed the Soviet govern¬ 
ment’s own actions showed how little convin¬ 
ced the authorities were of the success of their 
nationalities policy—^much less convinced than 
Cole! 

A teacher in the inter-War period who 
claimed that his creed was that of democracy 
and socialism and that his arguments in 
favour of socialism were based much more on 

* Alexander Dallin’s German Rule in Russia 
(1957) was only published a decade later. 

*Thc whole Left Book Club syndrome of the 
British intelligentsia in the 1930s has been 
admirably sketched by Alfred Sherman in “The 
Days of the Left Book Club’’, Survey (No. 41, 
April 1962). 

*The Intelligent Man’s Guide, p. 798. One of 
Cole’s few recreations was the writing of detective 
stories in collaboration with his wife; in these 
works, as 1 remember, the standard of evidence 
demanded was much higher. 


respect for the human personality Aan on 
Wc^bian considerations of efficiency should 
have been able (as the Webbs were not) to 
ask the right questions about the Soviet 
regime, particularly in its Stalinist phase. 
Nothing mattered more than to make the dis¬ 
tinction between socialism as one strand in 
Western democratic thought and the socialism 
of the labour camp and the executioner’s bul¬ 
let. Cole, while professing adherence to the 
former tradition, made no serious endeavour to 
distinguish them, or*to question the right of 
the Soviet Union to attract the benevolent 
interest of Western humanitarians. He was 
never, his biographer claims, a believer in 
“democratic centralism” which consorted ill 
with the pluralist creed of guild socialism; but 
be found the distant contemplation of the 
Soviet “experiment” deeply exciting: 

Douglas, like so many more of us [his wife 
writes], saw in Soviet Russia the negation of 
the immoralities of industrial capitalism and the 
system of private profit, and was eager to 
follow the gleam without seeking to imitate in 
detail. 

Like the Webbs, with whom his relations 
were otherwise always rather equivocal. Cole 
was prepared to take the Soviet presentation 
of Russia at its face value, and this not 
only in respect of economic and social matters 
but in respect also of political developments 
however bizarre they might appear.® In 1947 he 
was prepared to admit in retrospect that some 
of the accusations launched at the treason 
trials during the Great Purge had been a little 
overdone. The British had, he felt, failed to 
comprehend them altogether but, he added, 
“this failure of comprehension was partly due 
to the entire lack in Great Britain of any 
experience of underground conspiracy and of 
any knowledge of its curious psychological 
effects.” And he went on: “I myself for what 
my view is worth”—^and clearly the writer of 
“an intelligent man’s guide” believes his view 
is worth something—“wrestled hard with such 
evidence as I could get, and came in the end 
to the conclusion--largely based on Radek’s 
testimony—that the trials wore in no sense 
mere frame-ups, and that there had been actual 
and at one time formidable plotting against the 
state.” As for the idea that torture or drugs 
had been used to extract confessions that was 
obviously nonsense.* More than a decade later, 
after Khrushchev’s “secret speech” (1956) and 
other post-Stalin revelations about Soviet 
police methods. Cole could still assert, “there 
can be little (fbubt that the alleged conspiracy 
of Tukhachevsky and the Generals was real. 
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and that preparations had been made for a 
military coup."^ 

It was easy enough to believe that opposi* 
tion to Stalin must have been treacherous in 
intent when one also believed that agri* 
cultural collectivisatirm had been thoroughly 
digested by the 193Qs and that the Russian 
masses bad happily settled down to enjoy the 
“new civilisation”; 

In the countryside when the famine was over, 
the majority of peasants settled down to a modi* 
fied collectivisation, which allowed steadily 
increasing scope for individual effort; and in the 
towns employment openings were good enough 
to satisfy most of the producers, leaving only 
reactionary groups of depressed former 
bourgeois and petty bourgeois with major 
grounds for grumbling* 

He was aware that some European (and 
English) socialists took the view ^at Stalin 
had not fulfilled the aspirations of the Revo- 

’Cole drew the line at the idea of Trotsky 
collaborating with the Nazis; but the reasons can 
only have been sentimental. The evidence for the 
other charges in the Moscow trials was no 
weightier. 

•Socialist Thought, Vol. V (1960), p. 253. 

* An Oxford ditty (variously attributed to 
Maurice Reckitt or W. N. Ewer) ran 
“G, D. H. Cole is a bit of a puzzle; 
a Bolshevik soul in a Fabian muzzle." 
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lution but betrayed them. With this view Cole 
would have no truck: “the internal policy 
of the Soviet Union,” he wrote in 1947, “has 
been consistently directed in the interests of 
the main body of the people.” 

For him, writing towards the end of his life, 
Stalin had been .someone “in pursuit of 
a world-wide revolt of the exploited and 
repressed which ranged the Soviet Union 
basically on the right side in world affairs, 
despite all the malpractices involved in pur¬ 
suing it.” Why, then, were the malpractices 
(so far as they were admitted to be) con- 
doned?* 

Two REASONS EMERGE as onc looks again at 
Cole’s writings in the light of his wife’s 
account of the man. 

'The first of these sprang from a combina¬ 
tion of ignorance and of that kind of 
insuLarity which neither expects other 
countries to enjoy the advantages of one’s 
own, nor feels sympathy for their peoples 
if they do not. The cruelty of the Stalinist 
regime, in so far as it was admitted, could 
be set down to the “legacy of inhumanity 
which Communism had inherited from the 
Russian past.” The strong humanitarian 
tradition of the Rassian liberal and even social 
revolutionary movement was thus dismissed by 
Cole without a second thought, as though 
Stalin was the natural heir to the worst of 
the Tsars and as though past suffering made 
it unreasonable for the Russian people to com¬ 
plain of suffering now. 

The second reason is to be found pre¬ 
cisely in Cole’s dedication to a'ostractions. At 
some point early in his adult life he decided 
that the root of all evil was an economic 
system based upon private profit and hence¬ 
forward his political views were of a Mani- 
chaean simplicity; Socialism, good—Capi¬ 
talism, bad. Therefore any regime which could 
present itself as “socialist” because it had 
eliminated Capitalism was without further 
investigation superior to oiw in which private 
profit still played an important role. Even¬ 
tually the evidence of Soviet oppressiveness 
was too much even for Cole 

It cost him [writes Margaret Cole] a good deal 
of mental suffering towards the end of his life 
to admit that “democratic centralism” and 
Stalinism in Russia had produced horrors which 
outweighed the advantages of their having 
abolished private profit. Even then he was apt 
to maintain that the Americans, who had 
retained private profit, were much worse. 

Had Cole been a man of no importance this 
degree of insularity and insensitivity would 
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have provided no more than a footnote to 
a sad period in the history of the British Left 
But he was important and Margaret Cole 
can quote a survey of members of the Parlia* 
mentary Labour Party at the time of his 
death which revealed that among wdto's its 
members claimed to have been Influenced by. 
Cole came third—after Shaw and H. G. Wells, 
and above Kari Marx.** And since (as we 
learn from Margaret Cole) his hand in the 
New Statesman was much bigger than was 
known at the time—or than allowed for by 
Kingsley Martin in his autobiography—^his 


New Society, 18 December 1962. It is interest¬ 
ing thar Cole was found to be more influential 
than R. H. Tawney, a much nobler man, and 
than Harold Laski, a much abler and more 
learned man. Cole, not surprisingly, hated Laski. 
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influence was probably even larger than they 
knew. 

There are many ways of analysing the cur¬ 
rent crisis in the British Labour Party; but 
one obvious foct about it is that (unlike its 
continental counterparts) it has still developed 
no philosophy which enables it to face the 
fact of Soviet totalitarianism and to find an 
alternative that genuinely confronts the issues 
presented by industrialism to human and 
h'beral values. The vision that William 
Morris kindled for Cole and others is dimmed 
with the aesthetic doctrines that were past of 
it. Nothing has arisen to take its place. And 
Cole’s teaching, because of the flaws in his 
own personal apprehension of the world, 
encouraged ment^ confusion rather than dis¬ 
pelled it. 

Secular, yes—but a saint, most certainly not. 


Rude Britannia 

Or: Now We Know Who Our Friends Are (Who Are They?) 


R eturning to England recently after an 
effective aosence of nearly twenty years, I 
began to contemplate an Assessment of Britain 
as it looked to a (so to speak) fresh eye. The 
first few pages of this document would have 
been devoted to a tirade against the dog turds 
with which the streets are so liberally paved. 
But then it struck me that if the East was 
strikingly different in this respect, it was 
because either tiiere was still plenty of jungle 
for the dogs to repair to or else (more likely) 
the dogs were starving. (Perhaps there’s a 
thought here for V. S. Naipaul: he should have 
found all that public defecation in India re¬ 
assuring rather than revolting.) And so it went 
on. Whenever a grievance came to mind, palli¬ 
ating considerations soon followed it. Reiter¬ 
ated and breath-bated bulletins on the minor 
ailments of some young footballer struck me 
as a clear sign of the softening of the national 
brain: but I reflected that to play football was 
preferable to raping schoolchildren, and watch¬ 
ing it was le.S8 stultifying than poring over 
pornography. It seemed to me patently mons¬ 
trous that whereas English literary magazines 
(few to begin with) were dying or threatening 
to die for lack of funds, the British Council 

* The IJon’s Tfdl: An Anthology of Criticism 
and Abuse. Compiled ^ Dorothy K. Covbnby 
and W. N. Meducott. Constable, £3. 


should have £25 million to sp^d on the pro¬ 
mulgation of British culture overseas. The next 
moment it occurred to me that if the British 
people couldn’t manage to support a few 
literary magazines, then it meant they dMn’t 
want them—and if the British Coimcil found it 
possible to spend £25 million overseas, then h 
meant that foreigners really wanted the culture 
we were no longer interested in. 

And so 1 never got down to writing that 
stark and fearless expos6 of Britain and its 
People. Which was just as well—not only 
because in such undertakings the fearless 
exposer generally exposes himself more 
thoroughly than his subject, but also because 
the job has now been done by the 
masochistic Messrs Coveney and M^icott 
with the assistance of a host of expert foreign 
witnesses ranging from Cicero to Khrushchev.* 

And yet and yet, how savagely are the 
British withers wrung? The first and most 
damaging thing to note about these specimens 
of abuse is that they come from foreigners. 
Secondly, we remark that over the years 
fordgners have drawn much of their anti- 
British ammunition from the pages of Punch, 
a publication which (its presence in British 
Council libraries and British Information Ser¬ 
vice reading-rooms notwithstanding) foreigners 
simply cannot understand—a fsaH that k 
notorious. Thirdly, that mudi of this abuse 
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arose in time of war, when foreigners are never 
at tibeir best: 

The present war has proved that German cul¬ 
ture is far superior to present-day British 
culture. (W. Franz, 1915) 

The English people seem to me to be rather 
constipated. . . . The English sometimes give 
you the impression that they haven’t any 
memory at all. (Goebbels, Diary, 1942) 

Fourthly, that the flavour of sour grapes is 
often to be detected: 

Generally speaking, they have liittle Education, 
a good deal of money to lavish, and all pos¬ 
sible Incentives to vice. (L. de Muralt, Lettres 
sur les Anglais, 1725) 

England, by defeating her competitors on the 
sea one after the other, gained the mastery of 
the world and brought vast tracts of it under 
her sway. (T. Ishimaru, Japan Must Fight 
Britain, 1936) 

There was something fascinating about the 
British approach to the Indian problem, even 
though it was singularly irritating. (Nehru, 
1936) 

Fifthly, fliat a favourite target for calumny 
is Shakespeare, and it is .self-evident that people 
who fail to admire Shakespeare are either 
pompous asses, abject clowns, or envious non¬ 
entities: 

I am certainly very far from being able to 
approve of Hamlet as a tragedy: it is a gross 
and barbarous play, which would not be toler¬ 
ated by the lowest audiences in France or Italy. 
(Voltaire, 1749) 

I believe that Shakespeare cannot be recognised 
either as a great gemus, or even as an average 
writer. (Tolstoy, 1904) 

Sixthly, we shall observe that not a few of 
these aspersions have been rendered either void 
or ludicrous by subsequent developments: 

One of these days John Bull will turn against 
the English ruling classes and he will hang the 
lot. I shall not be there to see it, but you will. 
You will have an even more terrible revolution 
than ours. (Napoleon in conversation with Dr 
Arnott, 1821) 

In an English church, more than anywhere else, 
the thought occurs to the Russian, There are 
many good things here, yet I am thankful that I 
was bom in Russia. . . . (K. P. Pobyedonostseff, 
1898) 

And seventhly, that many of these supposedly 
fatal strictures are in fact praise in slight 
disguise: 

Ignorance of Kantian philosophy, even after 
seventy years— a disgrace to Englishmen of 


learning—^is chiefly raponsible for this 
whole wretched isolation of the English. 
(SchopenhauM’, 1844) 

(Against this we should set a remaric of 
Goethe’s, a slightly more sensible foreigner: 
“While the Germans are tormenting themselves 
with philosophkxtl problems, the English, with 
their great practical understanding, laugh at us 
and win the world.’’) 

The English mind turns egfty abstraction it can 
receive into a portable utensil, or working insti¬ 
tution. (Emerson, 1856) 

England is the only county on earth that 
refuses to take the theatre seriously. (C. Hansen, 
1935) 

A man from the Continent gives himself an air 
of importance by talking: an Englishman by 
holding his tongue. (Karel Capek, 1932) 

The distinguished Englishman has something 
which is akin to the aristocracy of the beautiful 
and kindly dogs of his country. (Le Journal des 
Goncourt, 1851-70) 

The public schools breed no Hamlets. (G. J. 
Renier, 1931) 

(This latter is commendation if you agree with 
Voltaire; and even, perhaps, if you don’t.) 

The English proletariat is getting more and 
more bourgeois, so that this most bourgeois of 
all nations is seemingly aiming at a bourgeois 
aristocracy and a bourgeois proletariat, as well 
as a bourgeoisie. (Engels, 1858) 

English windows open only halfway, either the 
top half or the bottom half. One may even have 
die pleasure of opening them a little at the top 
and a little at the bottom. (Sarah Bernhardt. 
1907) 

Next to unpunctuality, the most dangerous vice 
of the English ... is the morbid abuse of letter- 
writing. (Andrd Maurois, in—please note!— 
Three Letters on the English, 1938) 


There is, it must be frankly admitted, a 
certain residue which cannot be subsumed and 
accounted for beneath any of these heads, and 
which it would be diflicult (though not impos¬ 
sible) to ascribe solely and wholly to the 
malice or tlw ignorance of foreigners. A break¬ 
down of the adjectives applied h«% to the 
British nation indicates that the most frequently 
recurrent are the following: proud (or arro¬ 
gant); contemptuous (of foreigners and foreign 
ways, naturally); envious (of what, then?); self- 
aatisfied; uncouth; inhospitable (but why, 
since these people all know what we are like, 
do they come here?); unscrupulous; piratical; 
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ihiggtsh (wliait are slugg^ pirates like?); 
«iobbish; insular; suspicious ii.e., of foreigners: 
whait a self-centred lot foreigners are! One of 
them, more perceptive than the others, or per¬ 
haps more cunning, asks, “How can the Eng¬ 
lish like foreigners when they do not like each 
other?’’); drunken; gluttonous; debauched; 
ugly; suicidal (in the circumstances you would 
think they could forgive us that!); stand-ofllsh 
(why not, with people who plainly don’t like 
you?); hypocritical (they ought to welcome 
this!); and, of course, treacherous (i.e., possess¬ 
ing the nasty habit of coming out on top). , . . 

Only a little way behind in the Unpopularity 
Charts comes, this batch of unkind epithets: 
cowardly; blo^thirsty; cold; apoplectic; hckle; 
stubborn; foul-mouthed; silent; characterised 
by big feet (and, in the case of the women, 
protruding teeth); gloomy; mad; idle (“The 
English need an astonishing amount of sleep”, 
1915); rapacious; brutish (from which the apel- 
lation British was believed to derive: so much 
for Continental scholarship!); dirty; and ill- 
drcssed (especially the women): 

In America, if a woman appeared at dinner in 
a dress which was a mass of wrinkles, people 
would raise their eyebrows and assume that she 
had just come from being tumbled in a hay¬ 
mow; but in England that haymow look is a 
sign of the purest and most incontestable virtue. 
(Margaret Halsey, 1938) 

The last and least recurrent group of 
accusiitory adjectives shows the slightly more 
cultivated minority of our critics finding us 
merely unphilosophical; ignorant; obtuse; 
unintellectual; eccentric; inarticulate; un¬ 
musical; colour-blind; and generally inartistic. 
One of them—'the one with the soul of a post¬ 
man who accused us of writing too many 
letters—observes that the English stand criti¬ 
cism rather well: “They are too proud to 
be touchy.” There is something in that. I can 
think of many a foreign country where the 
publishers Constable & Company Ltd. would 
have been promptly closed down or blown up. 

Mind you, all this abuse, almost entirely 
from Europe, makes one wonder why on earth 
Europe now wants us to go into Europe. 
Nietzsche, for instance, maintained that “TTie 
European noblesse —of sentiment, taste and 
manners, in the best sense of the word—is the 
work and invention of France; European medi¬ 
ocrity, the plebeianism of naodern ideas—is 
English,” while ip the Observations sur le mani- 
feste du rot dAngleterre of 1803 it was written 
that England had been driven from the Conti¬ 
nent for her bad behaviour: “By perpetual vio¬ 
lation of the rights of man and treaties, she has 
become an object of odium to the Continental 
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powers.” Why, then, this—only a foreign 
phrase will serve—this volte-face? Is it that 
these foreigners drm’t believe a word of what 
they say? Or can it be that perfidious Europe 
hopes thus to polish Britain off once and 
for all, so fulfilling the prophecy ironically 
referred to by the Fool in King Lear: “Then 
shall the realm of Albion/Come to great 
confusion. . . .”?— 

Then all who pass this way will say 
Here was once England. 

(Eustache Deschamps, '“De la prophdeie 
Merlin sur la Destruction d’Angleterre,” late 
14th century) 

Incidentally, the patient and easy-going editors 
remark on the oddity whereby the English have 
been considered unfriendly to foreigners “in 
spite of having kept almost open house, both 
in peace and war, for refugees of every des¬ 
cription and denomination (who at times have 
shown a curious nostalgia for the brutal disci¬ 
plines from which they have fled).” This may 
remind us in passing that among those most 
energetically exhorting us into Europe of late 
were quite a number of fairly recent refugees 
from Europe. But perhaps they would consider 
that their case is described by -Henry Theodore 
Tuckerman, 1853: “England nobly gives an 
asylum to the life, but not to the soul of the 
refugee.” 


There is something satisfying in this wealth 
and diversity of epithet. Since after all the book 
is specifically a “parwrama of censure”, com¬ 
mendatory references arc excluded by defini¬ 
tion, and that i>onetheless there should be 
found here practically every derogatory term of 
any weight in the language is evidence that the 
British national character is indeed a well- 
rounded one. Yet the reader who makes his 
way to the end of this compilation will have to 
grant that finally there is something slightly 
deadening about it: its tedious conformity, its 
spiritless unanimity. So many people can’t be 
right. Let us, as we put the book down, recall 
the well-known British respect for minorities 
and minority views. 'There is—isn’t there?—a 
minority view that in some ways some of the 
BritMi are not so bad, sometimes. 

D, J, Enright 
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Me Doctor, You Patient 

R. D. Laing*8 ‘‘Politics of the Family**—By David Martin 


T his latest collection of Dr 
Laing’s sermons* will appeal to all those 
who follow the publications of the North 
London Pulpit. The rhetoric is brilliant, the 
expository style persuasive, the content 
intriguing. Urtlike Dr Cooper, his fellow 
preacher, Ronald Laing is not so much a 
prophet of the death of the family as a student 
of its present reality. Like the preachers of the 
seventeenth century he provides an analysis 
of the soul on its way to the Light. His text is 
the dominical injunction against family piety, 
“Let the dead bury their dead”, and his 
metaphors are those of awakening and 
rebirth. 

His work is hortatory in style and content. 
In one sense it is—as I have written 
before*—gnomic and testamental, but in 
another it is most cunningly structured in the 
manner of thf conventional sermon. For one 
thing it mxikcs its impact by slight variations 
on constantly repeated themes. In the first 
essay one finds the following. The family con¬ 
sists of relations. It exists in each of its 
elements and nowhere else. The family is not 
an introjected object but an introjeoted set 
of relations. What is internalised are not 
objects as such but patterns of relationship 
by internal operations upon which a person 
develops an incarnate group structure. Rela¬ 
tions are internalised and construed for sig¬ 
nificance. This family-in-common shared 
group presence exists in so far as each mem¬ 
ber has it inside himself. Thus in a mere 11 
pages the basic phenomenological doctrine is 
hammered home: the family is not a thing 
but a more or less internalised pattern of 
relationships. 

Similarly, the sermon technique is evident 
in the employment of another basic pheno¬ 
menological mode: the slow preliminary 
exegesis of the framework of the obvious, the 
fundamental grammar of relationships. In 
the manner of Schutz be articulates the struc- 

^ The Politics of the Family, and other Essays. 
By R. D. Laing. Tavistock Publications, £1.50. 

* David Martin, “R. D. Laing” in The New 
Left, edited by Maurice Cranston. (Bodley Head, 
London; The Library Press, New York), 


turc of the family in space and time: it is 
either close-knit or scattered in space, married 
once and now divorced in time. There is a 
relational grammar of we, me, you, us and 
them, hers, his and mine. All are members 
one of another as men may be members in the 
Party, the Nation, or the Church, 

Again, sermons use analogy and word play. 
On p. 74 Laing is discussing “secondary 
transformations,” i.e. what happens when 
one’s inner experience has to be denied and 
when internal reality becomes out of phase 
with external definition. Wishes and memories 
are outlawed and excommunicated. Immedi¬ 
ately the penal analogy takes over: the 
psychiatric “mind police” are called in; they 
take the criminal (patient) into custody 
(hospitalisation); he confesses by a show of 
insight and a therapeutic sentence is pro¬ 
nounced. Because his experience has been 
invalidated he becomes an invalid (word play 
almost worthy of Lancelot Andrewes or 
Donne). 

A final characteristic of sermonising is 
vagueness. One moves very slowly and deli¬ 
berately at the level of personal relationships, 
spelling it out carefully, repeating, illustrating, 
and then suddenly one spirals as rapidly as a 
firework up to a vague outer space comprising 
“the world” and “society.” The mediating 
levels of all the various interstitial social 
spheres are traversed by the merest mention, 
and it is the total system which comes under 
prophetic judgment. From a discussion of 
familial rules which one is prevented from 
acknowledging (and from acknowledging, or 
even knowing, that one is so prevented) the 
rhetoric roars upward to the “Western con¬ 
science” into which we are all supposed to be 
so tightly knit and knotted togeAer. As be 
says, in a final exordium, the more we comply 
with the rules the more we have to break 
them. He completes the sermon with the 
proper appeal to Scripture: “our righteousness 
is as fikhy rags.” (p.ll6) 

Consider for a moment another successful 
series of sermons: the pieces delivered by 
Edmund Leach under the auspices of that 
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august presbyter. Lord Reith.’ Certain points 
of comparison are worth making. Leach took 
as his theme the great Abelardian text ‘7 
have said ye are gods", and he called on us 
to awaken to our status as incipient godlings, 
masters of all we surveyed. It was yet another 
evangelical call to take full charge of our 
own destiny. Then, Leach attacked that 
vehicle of continuity the family, lashed out at 
those who obediently conformed to parental 
expectations, and confidently claimed that the 
family 

with its narrow priva^ and tawdry secrets, is 

the source of all our discontents. ... 

By this he meant the competitive pressures 
of status and economic emulation. He also 
pointed to changes in the family from an 
extended kinship network to a primary 
nucleus. Now, there is little in Laing that 
suggests either this important external history 
of the family or to indicate that (in another 
scriptural phrase) “the love of money is the 
root of all evil.” Homo economicus does not 
play any role on the family scene, whereas it 
is a fact that people do have jobs and that 
the role divisions and status tensions attendant 
on them can be crucial for the analysis of 
family dynamics. Perhaps Laing thinks so too 
but he makes almost no reference to the fact. 

To be sure Leach and Laing conform to 
type in attacking conformity as well as in 
attacking the family. This much is de rigueur. 
Laing, however, goes further. In the process of 
attacking conventional wisdom he succeeds in 
illustrating it. Not everything in Laing is con¬ 
ventional, and some of it is very neglected 
common sense—'neglected at least among 
psychiatrists -but in certain respects (which I 
shall indicate below) he repeats the contem¬ 
porary wisdom about being a Real Genuine, 
Authentic Person and about the ontological 
deprivation of the desiccated bureaucrat as if 
it were revelation. That inverts the normal 
practice of sermons. In conventional sermons 
revelation becomes platitude; in soi-disant 
unconventional sermons platitude becomes 
revelation. 

Sermons require a congregation if not a 
church. The Round House at Chalk Farm 
(N.W.l), may be regarded as the great Taber¬ 
nacle of the North London Pulpit. Hither the 
tribes of Judah come: the graduate proletariat, 
shifting from unhappy liaison to unhappy 
liaison, wandering from bed-sitter to bed-sitter. 


^Edmund Leach, A Runaway World (Reith 
Lectures tor 1%7), Oxford University Press. 


All the young pseudo- and sub-intelligentsia 
congregate on the small, windy hills of northern 
London, fleeing their middle-class back¬ 
grounds, affecting authentic squalor, leading 
the messy lives that prove their rejection of 
achievement and their search for spontaneous 
—and hence real—selfhood. If Laing never 
refers to homo economicus it is not surprising: 
a large part of his congregation is in part- 
time employment. This sad, voluble, resentful 
and intermittently employed flotsam is Dr 
Laing’s congregation, foj whom the revelation 
provides a sort of validation of personal 
disorder by claiming it is the pre-condition 
of real life and creativity. The saddest thing 
about these people is the dreary predictability 
with which his disciples repeat the revelation 
in the name of the holy spirit of spontaneity. 
Dr Laing has many creative and interesting 
things to say: the epigoni are repetitive bores. 


I SAID ABOVE that in a special restricted 
sense Dr Laing purveys conventional wis¬ 
dom. The conventional wisdom is the prej¬ 
udice against rules, roles and relations on 
the ground that they stultify the expression 
and achievement of the Real Self. To study 
the tragedies consequent on rules is not to 
invalidate the need for rules or the fact that 
equal and infinitely more numerous tragedies 
would arise if rules were absent. Dr Laing 
somehow sets rules against authenticity, 
personal experience against external rite, people 
against a structure of relations—when, in fact, 
rules and roles and relations are the necessary 
though not the suflicient condition of any kind 
of authentic person. 

People thrown on the random resources of 
the unhedged psyche are set on a path 
where the achievement of authenticity 
becomes a passion which consumes its 
capacity to gain its own object—or rather its 
own subject. Furthermore, one person's pur¬ 
suit of authenticity is another person’s blasted 
pos.sibility. It only needs one such liberated 
spirit to leave a trail of other people’s broken 
potentialities behind him. 

Over-develc^ment of the aspiration towards 
“the real” devalues the conunon, repeated, 
everyday in which the profoundest satisfac¬ 
tions can lie. Thus family life both breeds a 
sense of quiet desperation and suffocation 
and a common life of steady ritual, renewed 
confidences, demarcated privacies and deep 
familiarities without which people are lost 
souls. The familial is the familiar: that which 
defines, orders, and maintains the personal 
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world. People can die within that order; they 
can barely live without it or without some 
substitute which is usually more, not less, res¬ 
trictive. Moreovw, many of the processes he 
describes are general phenomena of life 
operating as the necessary ground of social 
existence: e.g., partial reciprocity, focussed 
and restricted identifications, unacknowledged 
systems of rules, profferred ranges of distinct¬ 
ions, definitions and options, processes of 
prescribing not by directions but by attribu¬ 
tions and labels. These processes have their 
costs, which are sometimes heavy and 
repressive, but they admit an amelioration in 
the way theyi operate, and total reciprocity, 
absolute openness and lack of demarcation 
are neither possible nor desirable. All viable 
culture is a restriction on “world-openness”, 
and that restriction in turn makes possible 
(though not inevitable) the recovery of some 
openness to the world. To push for total 
openness is to fall over into an inherent 
contradiction. Kibbutzim replace the family 
only by being more restrictive; universal 
communities of love rigorously exclude the 
outside world; rejection of any Them which is 
Other ends up by identifying as a sub-human 
Them all who do not reject that division in 
the way you do. I’m not sure that Laing him¬ 
self dix:s not acknowledge as much. 

I HAVE PREVIOUSLY characterised Dr Laing’s 
condemnation of his own profession as exag¬ 
gerated to the point where he destroys the 
likelihood of a favourable reception. Never¬ 
theless, he is quite right about the deficiencies 
of a great deal of psychiatric practice, parti¬ 
cularly the kind of individual therapy which 
inhibits wider explorations. 

Thomas Hardy has a haunting [>oem where 
he describes the constant reduplication of “the 
family face.” Laing documents the way in 
which generation after generation the fallen 
face of a family is projected down a hall of 
mirrors. He rightly draws on common obser¬ 
vation of the way people recognise this 
partial re-duplication generation after genera¬ 
tion and points out that the way this 
operates in any given family is often least 
understood by the participants. People note 
the fact of reduplication without understanding 
the process; and that process is such that it 
interdicts any recognition of itself. The pro¬ 
cess is only weakened by slow dilutions and 
the criss-crossing of one type of process by 
another, some of these processes being more 
benevolent than others. Laing does not tell us 
anything about benevolent family systems. For 
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him particular pathology is the key to universal 
pathology. There is no variable incidence in 
the sectoral location of sin, unless maybe in 
the institutions of non-Western cultures. (When 
he is not condemning Society as such, the 
West does tend to be his particular malevolent 
Other). 

L a IN o is a social psychiatrist in that he 
does understand the structural location of 
fllness in the family and in wider networks. 
This, again, is a commonsensc position which 
the practice of too many psychiatrists denies. 
The extraordinary resistance of the psychiatric 
profession to investigating the whole familial 
context is remarkable even in institutions 
dedicated to communal therapy. 

Thus, pyschiatrists may rely entirely on 
treatment of the individual in that they 
make no provision for altering the context 
to which the “patient” returns, acknowledge 
no impact deriving from the real exigencies 
of social living at the time, and avoid 
alternative sources of evidence from other 
members of the system in which the patient 
is implicated. It is not merely, of course, 
that a parent may need treatment as much as 
a child but that there is a structure of relation¬ 
ships about which all the relevant perspectives 
ne^ to be understood. To see the patient as 
a hall of mirrors apart from current constrict¬ 
ing exigencies and without assessing the total 
distribution of psychic weights in the crazy 
structures in which he is implicated is, to put 
it correctly, a form of madness to which only 
a carefully trained doctor could aspire. Only 
the “Me Doctor, You Patient” syndrome (to 
quote Eric Idle) could lead to such monstrous 
professional deformation. When Laing says 
that psychiatrists often do little more than 
operate a few standard myths he tells no more 
than the truth. No wonder that the prestige 
of psycho-analytical procedures exists most 
strongly in the social work field where it acts 
as a myth of professional legitimation and is 
uniquely low in the academic world of the 
social sciences 

Yet Laing does not carry his analyses far 
enough. The additional standard myth which 
he is proposing cuts off large segments of 
familial reality. For example, one of his 
primary modes of analysis is in terms of tragic 
drama—a Greek tragedy repeated with varia¬ 
tions over generations in which the basic 
meaning is often hidden from the participants. 
He employs a dramatic image and aspires to 
study the “scene” as it unfolds in terms of 
multiple refracting perspectives and the reci¬ 


procal mutations of the story proposed by the 
participants. But even within this dramatic 
mode a crucial element is lacking: comedy. If 
one looks at his index there is no entry under 
“joke”; yet what the anthropologists call 
“joking relationships” are a very important 
key to the “politics of the famUy.” 

Partly this is because what is joked about is 
often no laughing matter. People can convey 
their meaning and their understanding of the 
situation through the joke when no other means 
are open. Yet it is also ^because jokes are'based 
on a sense of incongruity, and it is the dis¬ 
junction between experience as felt and as 
defined which is Laing’s primary interest. His 
whole analysis turns on the dire consequences 
of the Inner not matching the Outer, and a 
primary mechanism of expressing this lack of 
fit is the joking relationship. Indeed jokes 
derive from the Inner not meeting the Outer 
and are actually part of the richness which 
can result from that disjiujction. One suspects 
that the crusade against lack of fit is a crusade 
against comedy. Laing’s analyses describe no 
comedy and contain none. The family is not 
only a tragedy but also a comedy, and anyone 
sitting down with a book called the politics of 
the family should be anticipating something 
pretty ludicrous. 

The approach based on the unfolding scene 
parallels approaches in sociology {e.g., Dal- 
ziell Duncan, or ethno-methodology); and like 
them, it neglects segments of the external. For 
example, the specific semi-discrete networks 
of work and status and their semi-autonomous 
processes are largely absent from Laing’s 
analysis. These impinge on the family, often 
in quite a crucial manner. I suggested above 
that Laing’s congregation is in part-time 
employment, which is why his internal mode 
of analysis appeals to them. But many of them 
also know themselves to be the consequences 
of “objective” external processes in the social 
system: their joblessness related to the over¬ 
production of graduates, their emotional 
difficulties related to patterns of educational 
striving operative in their homes, or to the 
status tensions reflected in their families. Thus 
one knows of psychiatrists who on principle 
avoid not only knowledge of wider networks 
but any sensitivity to their specific sociological 
character. 

Imagine, for example, a working-class family 
in which the mothw retains middle-class 
connections and therefore practises certain 
varieties of social withdrawal from neighbour¬ 
hood ties. Imagine? also, a father deep in work 
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and trade union activities and, to that extent, 
partly withdrawn from the family. Impose on 
these a pattern of educational striving and a 
particular division of roles between son and 
daughter whereby the son is offered partial 
autonomy at the price of relative insensitivity. 

Thus the psychic burden of family sensitivity 
falls on a daughter for whom the father does 
not provide the necessary degree of support 
and contact. The daughter receives the same 
cues demanding educational success as the 
boy, but in an emotionally charged situation 
which cripples her so that she feels unable to 
meet the call to daughterly and intellectual 
perfection. Shp feels incapable of feeling and 
becomes immobilised. Now, at this point the 
“double binds” so brilliantly described by 
Laing—the rules contradicted by other rules, 
the rules whose existence is denied, and whose 
denial is denied —begin to operate so that their 
incidence falls more on the daughter than the 
son. 

Imagine, in addition, a psychiatrist who 
treats this all in terms of the father- or mother- 
aspect of the patient and who insists as a 
methodological principle on not knowing 
about, let alone understanding, the wider 
context of class, status, and educational stri¬ 


ving. Consider what it must imply for a 
psychiatrist not to understand the role of 
educational striving in particular groups—and, 
in addition, to see all relationships in the 
wider network outside the family as pure 
extensions of the family images and, therefore, 
denuded of inherent relevance. Consider what 
it means if therapy is purely concerned with 
understanding and does not provide clues 
about how to cope with the maternal relation 
in the future, how to exist in a milieu likely 
to contain an unusual concentration of per¬ 
sons in a similar (or worse) condition, and how 
eventually to “pass that exam” to do the kind 
of job which would bring genuine interest. 
Laing partly mends this; it needs mending 
altogether. 

Consider, too, one further point about the 
impact of Laingian ideas in the kind of milieu 
indicated of the loosely interlocking, partly 
employed, intellectually frustrated inhabitants 
of North London (and not only, of course, of 
North London). On the one hand, we have 
psychiatrists whom Laing rightly criticises for 
opting out of the real task of analysis. On the 
other hand, wc have “patients” for whom the 
Laingian position comes as (literally) a god¬ 
send since they, defined as disturbed, are 
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offered the counter-ideology of defining the 
world in general as mad. Tlie world becomes 
defined as a malevolent Them with which no 
contact ought to be renewed and in which no 
job ought to be done. Thus unemployment 
and effortless sensitivity is ideologically legiti¬ 
mated. This separating out from the body of 
society, and the chronic fear of being re¬ 
attracted to it by fiendish subtleties—this con¬ 
fused, bizarre denunciation of society—is the 
analogue of schizophrenia, at the social level. 
Laing essays to cure micro-schizophrenia by 
inducing macro-schizophrenia. He calls for 
rcspon-sibility by legitimating its opposite. 
There is nothing more seductive than to see 
oneself as a “scapegoat” appointed by one’s 
family and the system. 


I HAVE .SAID that Laing is a preacher and 
that his congregation consists of the shaggy 
prophets of bed-sitterdom. As a preacher 
he is a heretic, and heresy means choice: 
he is in fact the apostle of spontaneous 
choice. His theology is obsessed with the 
secular location of original sin, tracing its 
taint from familial generation to generation. 
Unfortunately, like so many contemporary 
intellectuals, he believes in original sin and — 
when he permits himself some optimism— 
Rous-.eaucsque means of social redemption. 
Now, a secular version of original sin makes 
the whole world mad by defining man himself 
as innocent. Like Jeff Nuttall,* another pro¬ 
phet in similar vein, he holds to the Augustin- 
ian and Rousseauesque view at the same time 
and has the two in a state of misconceived 
relation. The great tradition of the church has 
been concerned to hold both original sin and 
the rational possibility open to man in creative 
relation. The rational possibility must not be 
denied, but it is made impossible if the fact 
of man’s radiail deviation from his centre is 
stood on its head. It is this radical deviation 
from his centre which not only “infects” all 
structures but also creates that radical in¬ 
congruity which is the key to all movement 
and dynamism. 

Laing’s fundamental error is that he wishes 
to cure the “lack of fit” in human affairs and, 
therefore, attacks the common condition of 
man and the tragic comedy which legitimately 
belongs to it. 


^See my comments on Nuttall’s Bomb Culture 
(1969), in Encounter, August 1969. 
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Children’s 

Comer? 

«r|-iHE DIFFERENCE between writing for 

X chiidren and for adults is, to me at 
any rate, only a quite small gear-change.” 
It is Rosemary Sutcliff speaking, but over 
and over again in this volume* her view is 
echoed by her feUow-authors. I would certainly 
echo it myself. 

It is not only for the writers that the dividing 
line between so-called “juvenile literature” and 
other imaginative work is blurred. Countless 
readers, too, pass effortlessly from one to the 
other, even less conscious than the author of 
that “quite small gear-change.” Many chil¬ 
dren’s authors know from the evidence of their 
post-bag that some of their most enthusiastic 
readers are nearer eighty than eight. It is only 
the booksellesr, the librarian and the critic who 
cling to the tradition of a hard-and-fast fron¬ 
tier. The first two (though not all of them) 
plead administrative convenience and create 
some kind of Children’s Corner, even if they 
do not use that phrase. The critic (by which I 
mean the cr;*ic, not the reviewer) evades the 
problem by ignoring children’s literature 
entirely. Thus, in a monumental tome like 
Legouis and Cazamian’s History of Enulish 
Literature we find no mention in 1395 pages 
of Lewis Carroll, and the Thomas Hughes in 
the index proves to be not the immortal and 
influential creator of Tom Brown’s Schooldays 
but the obscure Elizabethan dramatist who 
wrote The Misfortunes of Arthur. 

Yet, as Mr Townsend argues in his intro¬ 
duction, “children are part of mankind and 
children’s books are part of literature. ...” The 
statement seems self-evident, but there are 
still many people who have never considered, 
still less accepted it. Nearly forty years ago, 
when I began writing, contemporary children’s 
literature was dismissed as valueless, and with 
some justification, for most, but not all, of it 
was pretty poor stuff. Only the classsic, the 
work of the safely dead and buried, was 
acknowledged to have value as an adjunct to 
education. More recently, the living writer has 
been admitted to the same status of useful 
educational tool. He is grateful for that much 
recognition. But educational value is only a 
by-product, not the primary function, of crea¬ 
tive art. Wistfully the children’s autW waits 

*i4 Sense of Story: Essays on Contemporary 
Writers for Children. By John Rowe Townsend. 
Longman, JE1.75. 
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for the full status he feels he deserves, serious 
consideration by purdy literary standards as 
strict as those applied to writers in oUier fields. 

EXoes he—can he—deserve it? Mr Townsend 
would say yes, and in this volume he addu¬ 
ces some persuasive evidence. One of the 
authors studied is the American Paula Fox, 
who has written television plays and adult 
novels as well. She says: 

I never think I’m writing for children when I 
work. . . . What applies to good writing is, I 
think, absolute, whether for children or grown¬ 
ups ... 1 am just starting another children’s 
book and another novel—and 1 hope 1 dtall 
remember which is which. 

A story or an idea, she suggests, does not 
start “for” anyone. Even more than most 
writers she defies classification by intended age- 
group. She can only be said to be writing, 
Townsend suggests, “For whom it may con¬ 
cern.” How can such writers be disqualified 
from critical discussion? 

Let us make no mistake, some of the best 
writing today is being done, nominally, “for” 
children. For exuberant vitality, for poetic 
imagery, for sharpness of observed detail, for 
dialogue that has the authentic ring of life— 
to pick on only four qualities that spring 
instantly to mind—the best of the children’s 
storytellers can hold their own with ^ most 
able of our novelists. This is hardly surprising, 
for sometimes the one writer ranks in both 
categories. Indeed, one reason (and perhaps a 
rather sad one) for the general rise in s>tandards 
of children’s fiction is the economic decline of 
the novel, which has forced its writers, while 
not de.serting it, to turn for a useful supple¬ 
mentary income to the healthier market of the 
children’s book. Such authors have enriched 
contemporary children’s literature with their 
talents. Even so, it is not usually they who 
head the critical charts as the b^ chUdren’s 
writers of all. 

“Ours is the golden age of children’s litera¬ 
ture,” says Brian Jackson, director of the 
Advisory Centre for Education, and there has 
certainly been a revolution in my own working 
lifetime. Even in the last twenty-five years, 
never mind the forty since Arthur Ransome’s 
first holiday adventures appeared, there has 
been a remarkable transformation. Few 
middle-aged people, other than specialist 
librarians and a minority of enthusiastic 
teachers and parents, have the slightest idea 
of what has happening or of what new 
authors and new themes have come upon the 
scene since their own childhood. 

M r TOWNSEND, an established child¬ 
ren’s author as well as a reviewer and 
lecturer on the subject, bas tried to fill this gap 
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in tbeif knowledge, at least in part. Earlier sur> 
veys, one by himself, have taken the whole 
held of juvenile fiction, rendering full treatment 
of single books and authors impossible. In 
tibis volume he has confined himself to nine¬ 
teen living writers, taking some from America 
and others from Australia, where a handful of 
outstanding children’s authors has emeirged in 
the last decade or so. He has confined himself, 
also, to those who have been first published 
(or first published in Britain) within the last 
twenty-five years. He is thus not concerned 
with Tolkien, Mary Norton, Alison Uttley and 
other long-service writers of unquestioned 
excellence, and even within his arbitrarily 
chosen period he makes no claim to have 
picked “the best.” He has wisely chosen those, 
he says, “whose work particularly interests me 
and about whom I feel 1 have something to say.” 

He says it in a short essay on each indi¬ 
vidual, which is supplemented by a biblio¬ 
graphy and a page or two in which the sub¬ 
ject of the essay speaks for himself about his 
life, working methods and motivation. There 
is no attempt to relate the essays. Writers are 
arranged alphabetically. One of the pleasures 
of reading the book is to establish one’s own 
mental cross-references, finding contrasts and 
similarities, and (not least) setting Townsend’s 


comments against what the various authors 
say about themselves. 

Instinctively one turns first to the familiar 
names, to Alan Gamer, for instance, at present 
(we are told) “the most discussed British 
writer for children.” Townsend contrasts him 
with Tolkien, an author unknown to the 
younger man when he made his debut with 
The Weirds tone of Brisinganten in 1960. 

The great difference between Tolkien and early 
Garner is that Tolkien *creates a world of magic 
apart from our own while Gamer brings magic 
into our own world, here and now. .. . Garner’s 
ma^c is at once enhanced and made more 
credible by the solidity of his settings. In The 
Weirdslone of Brisinganten . . . the background 
is the Cheshire countryside around Aldcrley 
Edge: firm, hard, topographically accurate. 

His most famous book. The Owl Service, is 
rated by Townsend as the most remarkable 
children’s novel published in the 1960s, though 
he thinks it has “come in for a great deal of 
uncritical praise” and he is not blind to its 
blemishes. The characterisation, he suggests, 
is “still a little patchy.” 

Weakness of characterisation is a criticism 
he similarly levels against such highly esteemed 
authors as Rosemary Sutcliff and Wilfiam 
Mayne. Miss Sutcliif’s heroes are all from the 
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same mould—though he does hot say so, he 
makes them sound uncomfortably like the 
Henty boy-heroes of yesteryear, “conscientious, 
reliable, true to their friends, stiff-upper-lipped,’* 
while her feminine characters “are thinly 
sketched, and only just exist as people.” The 
villains “come straight from stock.” Mayne, he 
thinks—and it is my own impression—^has “a 
tendency to shy away from the passions”, 
although “children feel strong emotion and 
can be deeply conscious of strong emotion in 
others, even when it is not understood." So, 
says Townsend later in the essay: 

The reluctance ... to become involved with 
any depth ot feeling may have something to 
do with Mayne’s relative failure in the area of 
characterisation. Often one feels that the emo¬ 
tional life of his characters is weak or is simply 
left blank, and they are correspondingly 
enfeebled. 

But, while laying his finger on such weaknes¬ 
ses. Townsend is generous in his appreciation 
of the qualities in which these writers excel. 
Mayne “writes superbly”, is “a notable writer 
of dialogue”, and “has a genuinely distin¬ 
guished, if sometimes unduly whimsical, 
mind.” Miss Sutcliff “has a splendid gift for 
the stirring account of swift action” and (he 
quotes Margaret Meek) a “total imaginative 
penetration 'of the historical material.” 
Another comment, and a delightful one, he 
quotes—“Miss Sutcliff will always put down 
her harp for a battle.” And, as they say, the 
children love it. 

Other essays, generally perceptive and balan¬ 
ced, always informative, deal with such well- 
known British writers as Joan Aiken, that 
adept at wildly humorous fantasy, K. M. Pey¬ 
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ton, Philippa Pearce, L. M. Boston of the 
Green Knowe books (who did not begin 
writing till she was sixty), and Leon Garfield, 
that highly individual historical story-teller 
who, Townsend apffy says, “treats the English 
language with a mastery that sometimes verges 
on outrage.” People who imagine that the 
children’s writer is fettered by a limited vocabu¬ 
lary can learn their mistake from a single page 
of Garfield, which, Townsend suggests, “it 
would be impossible to mistake ... for a 
page written by anyone else.” 

Perhaps, however, the most useful part of 
this book is that devoted to overseas writers 
as yet insufficiently known in this country, 
such as Andre Norton of Ohio, regarded here 
only as a science-fiction writer though her 
sixty-odd books include historical fiction and 
fantasy, or Madeleine L’Engle, a New Yorker 
who still “has the nerve to present moral 
i,ssucs in black and white”, or those very dif¬ 
ferent Australians, Ivan Southall and Patricia 
Wrightson. “It occurred to me,” explains Mrs 
Wrightson, “that if I, as a mother, had nothing 
worth saying to children, the outlook for my 
own children was pretty poor.” She found 
plenty to say to her own son and daughter, and 
it gave her confidence to write for others. 

Is it perhaps this kind of confidence, which 
has deserted so many adult novelists—this 
sense, however diffident, of having something 
to say—that gives contemporary children’s 
literature its distinctive vitality, wins it .so many 
older readers as well, and makes it altogether 
too good to be relegated patronisingly to a 
Children’s Corner by itself? 

Geoffrey Trease 
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Of Pigs & Men 

The art of mini-mastership is a demanding one; 
masters are never simple people and procrustean 
exercises easily prove fatal. But Raymond Wil¬ 
liams’ OrwelP is a success for all that. Orwell’s 
development as a thinko' and writer is carefully 
mapped; his representativeness of contemporary 

* Orwell. By Raymond Wiliams. Fontana 
Mod«n Mastera, 30p. 


social and political attitudes and his uniqueness 
are reassessed. In addition two very good chapters 
deal principally with Orwell's literary skills and 
achievements. But Williams’ analysis, bound by 
bis rigid political perspective, is based upon three 
assumptions which should not go unquestioned: 
that it is passible to account for a man’s intel¬ 
lectual development in terms solely of his social 
origins; that Orwell was a socialist; that his 
writings show a developing and final betrayal of 
socialism. Let us investigate these assumptions. 

First, Williams lays great stress on the fact that 
Orwell was bom into the bottom layer of “the 
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administrative class of imperialist Britain.” This 
event alone was responsible for Orwell’s paradoxi¬ 
cal sympathy for both the oppressed and, when 
his guard was down, the establishment. Williams 
ignores the catalytic importance of Orwell’s 
personality—his almost masochistic sympathy for 
failure. As a schoolboy Orwell discovered that 
virtue consisted in being bigger, handsomer and 
richer than others. He (quite unjustly) considered 
himself poor, weak, ugly—and so doomed. Con¬ 
sequently he desired to associate himself with 
failure and “failures.” The basis for Orwell’s 
unsystematic politics then is mainly psychological 
—not sociological. 

Second, Williams accepts Orwell as a socialist 
and criticises him (a) for lack of systematic socio¬ 
economic analysis and (ft) for apparently deserting 
the cause. Williams is unfair because Orwell 
was not truly a socialist: he was a moralist. This 
is a question of emphasis certainly but funda¬ 
mental for all that. A statement of what might 
be called “Orwellian socialism” docs not exist; he 
fought for the underdogs, not for organised 
socialism. In his complete rejection of any form 
of central control he is surely closer to some 
elements of the New Left than to orthodox 
socialism. As for Orwell’s "revolutionary social¬ 
ism” of 1936, it could be argued that his passion 

^ The World of Orwell. Edited by Miriam 
Gross. Wcidenfeld & Nicolson, £3-75. 
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for revolution was not entirely a socialist one. 
He believed it impo.ssible to change society by 
revolution; but the effort was an ennobling one 
and, its failure inevitable, doubly alluring. 

Third, Williams’ view of Orwell’s development 
needs to be reassessed. We ought to be able to 
detach Orwell’s early pro-worker underdog) 
sentiment from socialism—as he does himself in 
The Road to Wigan Pier; to recognise that the 
commitment of Homage to Catalonia is to the act 
of revolution, not to its success or the successful 
establishment of socialism; to understand that 
Orwell did not finally sell out to the capitalists 
but merely pursued tfis theme of the inevitable 
injustices of rule by caste—social or political 
(the humans or the pigs!). And we ought to 
remember that Orwell did not p^n to die after 
completing Nineteen Eighty-Four. He did not 
regard this as his political testament; neither 
should we. 

Interpretaitions apart, the author provides a 
succinct, often sympathetic account of Orwell’s 
ambition to “get right down among the oppressed, 
to be one of them”, and of the literary and 
politico-philosophical achievements which fol¬ 
lowed. But finally Williams’ treatment substantiates 
precisely Orwell’s own view of his reception by 
the Left: “at the most, an unwelcome guerrilla on 
the flank of the regular army.” 

By comparison with Williams’ closely worked 
and necessarily selective study, Miriam Gross 
offers us a Cook’s Tour of the world of Orwell.* 
Eighteen essays are interspersed with ninety-eight 
illustrations, giving an overall impression of the 
dubious relevance of some of the essays and many 
of the illustrations. 

Yet the first and most important point to make 
is that this book is better than it looks. One of 
its great assets is that it brings together people 
who under normal circumstances might never 
have put their often valuable memories into 
print. For example, the first essay entitled “The 
Young Eric” puts into perspective Orwell’s sense 
of personal failure: “TTie picture painted of a 
wretched little neurotic . . . was just not Eric at 
all.” (Compare this with “Such, such were the 
Joys”!) Wo leam also that Eric had his heart set 
on going to Oxford and regarded his being com¬ 
missioned into the Burmese Police as exile. This 
is an insight into Orwell’s early years which has 
previously been lacking. 

There was also much that we needed to know 
about Orwell’s stay in Burma. Unfortunately we 
remain in ignorance, learning only of his skills 
as a free-scoring centre-forward with a police 
football team. On the other hand, John Gross 
deals with Orwell’s attitudes to imperialism in a 
more comprehensive manner than previous writers. 

Other ground covered by the book is more 
firmly trodden and although the traditional themes 
are often reworked widi considerable skill, not 
many new insists emerge. D. A. N. Jones and 
others hammer away at Orwell’s inconsistencies, 
but their cri(jjpism never matches bis own aware¬ 
ness of his shortcomings as a political philosopher 
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or prophet. In the context of these -criticisms, it is 
important to bear in mind that Orwell’s reference 
group was the left-wing intelligentsia, so when 
he took pacifists to task during the war he really 
did feel himself to be in a minority. And it ought 
to be remembered that he supported victims of 
the post-war witch-hunt. Cowell’s gestures were 
not consistent but they were sincere. This is what 
we should expect of a moralist. 

Ail in all the collection contains some new and 
interesting material and some valuable restate¬ 
ments of old arguments. To my mind it lacks 
thematic design; it might have been better simply 
to have explored certain major themes in Orwell’s 
thought by referring to his work and various life 
experiences. Having completed the book the 
reader may feel he knows more about the world 
of Muggeridge, Jones, Empson and other contri¬ 
butors than about the world of Orwell. 

S. J. Ingle 

This Way Out 

F or those trying to watch the revolu¬ 
tionary changes in our .society it must, I 
think, be increasingly hard to read politicians’ 
memoirs, even those of a man as nice, well mean¬ 
ing. always a-bit-of-a-phantast and unlucky as 
George Brown.* In his concluding paragraph, he 
complains that British society of today makes for 
mediocrity, with advertising as the villain forcing 
the ratings-chasing media ever deeper into trivi¬ 
ality, and with the start of commercial tele¬ 
vision the great landmark in the decline. Yes. but 
wait, one wants to say. surely the causes of the 
decline of individualism lie deeper! In our post¬ 
bourgeois afllucnt society, itruclurally dependent 
upon mass production and consumption, adver¬ 
tising is surely only a link between the two, with 
mass entertainment equally inevitable. Can there 
in such a mass society still be room for George 
Brown’s bourgeois-style “great men” and “charac¬ 
ters”? Is there scope for them in a society where 
the individual is dwarfed by ever larger organisa¬ 
tions and computerised technology—indeed, in 
such an era what role still remains for Parliamen¬ 
tary social democracy? 

From the perspective of such questions, West¬ 
minster as the meeting-point of politicians has 
begun to look a shrunken and insulated world, in 
some w'ays curiously dated; George Brown's 
account of his way provides some but not much 
exception to this datedness. For me the proportions 
of these memoirs are upside down. His glimpses 
of social hardship in his childhood (no ambu¬ 
lance to take his sick mother to hospital before 
approval from the Poor Law Guardians) or of bis 
youth as a kind of Wellsian, boisterous clerk, fur- 
trade worker and trade union official, are far more 
interesting than his rdiash of Labour politics at 

* In My Way. By George Brown. Gollancz, £3. 
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Westminster, yet are dismissed, alas, in a few 
pages. He is similarly too brief about his spell at 
the Department of Economic Affairs, compared 
with his lengthy meanderings about Foreign 
Affairs. For in the DEA, which he founded, in his 
National Plan for British economic growth with 
its regional councils. Prices & Incomes Board, etc., 
he had something—today’s British situation under¬ 
lines this. In his way, George Brown reveals fairly 
frankly bow his unwillingness to admit that 
others, that is, Wilson and other Ministers, indus¬ 
trial and union leaders, might ever fail to share his 
enthusiasm handicappi^ his efforts. Still, looking 
back, it is clear that only if the Labour Govern¬ 
ment in 1964 had devalued the pound and decided 
on at least 4% p.a. growth, and only if Wilson and 
the Treasury had unequivocally backed them, 
could Brown’s DEA and National Plan for growth 
have taken off. Without such support and. indeed, 
with Wilson backing the traditional, orthodox 
deflationist view of the Treasury which put the 
parity of the pound before economic growth, the 
National Plan was just never on. 

1 wish George Brown had enlarged on this, 
instead of going on and on about his time at the 
Foreign Office where in spite of UN Resolution 
242 and photos showing our hero with Kennedy, 
Johnson, de Gaulle, Gromyko, Nasser, etc., he and 
his enthusiasms were out of place. One small 
example from his favourite foreign field, the 
Middle East. Just before the Six Day War, he 
says, he laboured hard to break Nasser’s siege of 
Israel peacefully by sending an international 
convoy through the Straits of Titan; but after the 
sudden Israeli attack annihilating the Arab air 
force, it was pointless to continue. This is cloud- 
land. George Brown knows that when in May 1967 
in the White House grounds LBJ put his arm 
round Abba Eban’s shoulders, it was to tell him 
that for the U.S., this siege-breaking convoy was a 
non-starter, and the Israelis struck because they 
knew that 

Altogether, George Brown is less good on events 
than on people, where he has some nice asides. 
He rightly says that for his Master, Ernie Bevin, 
the tragedy was that power came too late in life, 
when ill health came, too. Cripps in his view had 
more Christian hope and faith than charity; after 
a quarrel he never spoke to Brown again, not even 
when they stood side by side in the lavatory. 
Ancurin Bevan bad a natural magnetism; some 
people, says Brown, arc bigots but can deliberately 
turn on the charm; Bevan in reverse bad deliber¬ 
ately to turn on the bile. Among Conservatives, 
Brown preferred Eden (“a good man’’) to Mac¬ 
millan, who seemed to prefer the acting to the part. 
He thinks that Butler destroyed himself by hesita¬ 
tions. yet would have made “a considerable Prime 
Minister,’’ under whom the country would have 
taken no morally wrong decision. Nice touches— 
but one comes back to the ingrownness, the insula¬ 
tion that has come over the world of British poli¬ 
ticians. During Labour's six years in office, stormy 
events were transforming the world outside West¬ 
minster. There was the accelerated rise of the giant 
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interoational firms, from Ford’s to Hilton Hotels, 
mostly American-based, and the new problems 
their power posed. There was the international 
radicah'sation of student youth, which began at 
Berkeley in the year when Wilson went to No 10 
and changed the whole climate of the Sixties. Of 
these and similar trends one finds scarce an echo in 
George Brown's bland political pages. It is not that 
his general comments on society are less clever 
than the next man's, but that social change has 
become very complicated indeed, and to glimpse its 
trends one has to work ratlier harder than George 
Brown in his off-the-cuff way seems to think. 

T. JR. Fyvel 


Not So Grateful 

I N K LETTER to mc dated II D«:cmber 1968, 
Mulk Raj Anand wrote: “The American lady, 
Dr Margaret Berry, has taken the tip from Dr 
Gowda [a Professor of English at Mysore Uni¬ 
versity] and detected the hand of Moscow in my 
work. She accuses me of following a doctrinaire 
aesthetic.” This remark was occasioned when 
Anand received from Margaret Berry a copy of 
her M.A. dissertation, inscribed with these words: 
"With grateful good wi.shes.” She had every reason 
to be grateful to him for the thirteen letters he 
wrote to her, discussing his aims as a novelist, bis 
humanism, his brand of expressionism, poetic 
realism, and much else, from which she has 
quoted sumptuously in her thesis and which make 
interesting reading. 

Dr Berry’s study* is based on the thesis, which 
was completed in 1968, and shows little evidence 
of having been revised for publication. Anand’s 
Morning Face, published in 1968, is stated to “be 
due from Kutub Publishers, Bombay, this fall, 
1968.” No mention is made of Meenakshi Muker- 
jee’s “Beyond the Village”, included in Critical 
Essays on Indian Writing in English, also pub¬ 
lished in 196$. It is understandable that Dr ^rry 
could not include studies on Anand which ap¬ 
peared after 1968, but some of the important work 
done on Anand in 1968 should have been referred 
to in her book (the first on Anand, and perhaps 
the first on a contemporary Indian novelist), and 
their absence can only be put down to carelessness. 

I have other reservations to Dr Berry’s book. 
Bent on proving that Anand is a propagandist, she 
comfortably dismisses what does not suit her 
purpose. She is not impressed with V. S. Pritchett’s 
and C. Day Lewis’s arguments that Anand is not 
a propagandi.st, and she does not mention other 
noitable scholars who agreed with their views, 
sdeh as Stephen Spender, Walter Allen, Bonamy 
Dobr6e and £. M. Forster (none of them, by the 

^ Mulk Ra} Anand: the Man and the Novelist. 
By Margaret Berry. Oriental Press, Amsterdam, 
fm 


way, Marxists). She dismisses the insights offered 
by K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, Jack Lindsay and 
others as “undermined by exaggeration, ideah'sing, 
wishful thinking, induced it may be by personal, 
patriotic, or party loyaky.” And as she herself 
rarely gives reasons for her own conclusions, it is 
almost impossible to refute them. 

Only in the last chapter, titled “Evaluation”, 
docs she come near examining the novels as liter¬ 
ature. Here she gives us what she terms “an 
original definition” of the novel: “A good novel 
presents interesting and believable human beings in 
reaction with their environment so as to suggest 
richly and intensively the universal experiences of 
man.” One would have thought that by now one 
has had enough definitions of the novel, Mr 
Anand himself having added several! But 1 guess 
it is both Mr Anand's and Dr Berry’s genius to 
turn up old earth and look at it as fresh soil. 
And not only that: Dr Berry’s phrase “the uni¬ 
versal experiences of man” shares some of the 
fuz/iness of mind we have lately come to associate 
with Anand. 

Despite the foregoing, there is much to arouse 
enthusiasm in Dr Berry's book. She has given us 
a clear-headed analysis of Anand's faith as a 
writer: a difficult task considering the nonsense 
written on the subject. She points out how before 
1932 Anand viewed literature and the arts “mainly 
as religious and philosophic derivatives,” and that 
it was only after he had gome under the influence 
of Marx that his concept changed radically. Her 
discussion of the otiier influences that shaped his 
mind is also good, and in her study we come 
across some sharp comments on The Village and 
The Rig Heart. I wish she had discussed Anand's 
short stories as well, which arc on the whole free 
from some of the defects to be found in the 
novels. 

Saros Cowasjee 

The Tragedy of 
Yasnaya Polyana 

E lizabeth ounn’s title for her book on 
Tolstoy, A Daring Coiffeur,^ is one of the 
most puzzling things about it. No more inappro¬ 
priate analogy could be found for Tolstoy, who 
hated Parisian sophistication, than that of the 
perruquier. As her own quotation from Gorky’s 
Reminiscences shows, Tolstoy applied the phrase 
“a daring coiffeur” not to himself, but to the 
philosopher Shestov, whom he disliked. He even 
went on to explain to a puzzled friend that the 
phrase meant that Shestov (who, by the way, had 
made some penetrating criticisms of him) was “a 
fashionable dandy” of thought. 

* A Daring Soiffeur. By Elizabeth Gunn. 
Chatto and Windus, £1.50. 
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Tolstoy, the “great writer of oar Russian land'* 
as Turgenev movingly called him, remains just too 
big for his critics. Elizabeth Gunn speaks of him 
(as Turgenev too sometimes did) as a Philistine 
and a hectorer and yet when she writes of history 
she falls back on Tolstoy’s own contention (a non 
sequiturl) that an historian’s account of events 
must, of necessity, to some extent be false since 
much that occurred went unrecorded and much 
was accidental It may be, as she claims, that it is 
characteristically Russian to be “pregnant with 
intolerance, with irritation’’, but my surprise at her 
claim that War and Peace and The Kreutzer 
Sonata are more connected than wc think is some¬ 
what moderated when I reach her fantastic hypo¬ 
thesis that the motive for the counte.ss Rostov’s 
cruelty to Sonya is—of all things—jealousy. Only 
two pages before this we have been told that 
Nicholas’ parents “resemble grandparents’’ 
because “they are safely out of the sphere of 
sexual relations”, but now it seems that the count 
has failed the countess “as a man”, so that she has 
to compensate for this in her feelings for her son 
Nicholas. Shades of D. H. Lawrence! Elizabeth 
Gunn finds that “we” do not believe in Pierre’s 
debauchery and arc tinmoved by Prince Andrew’s 
death. I, for one, opt out of the authorial “we” 
here. She tells us that in Anna Karenina Kitty is 
not merely pedestrian, but “ceases to be human”, 
that Vronsky has “tragic stature” because he is 
“conventional”, and that Tolstoy sinks to the 
“cheap device” of making Karenin “the villain of 
the piece.” She .ves Levin’s not uncommon reluc¬ 
tance to speak of his deep feeling for nature as 
showing us that Tolstoy was curiously miscast as 
a protagonist of the “inner world.” I would ask 
her to consider Tiutchev’s poem “Silentiiim” with 
its line “Thought uttered is false”, and Tolstoy’s 
constant puyy.lemcnt about consciousness in his 
diaries. It is impossible not to score some critical 
hits with a target like Tolstoy, but A Daring 
Coiffeur does not just miss too often, it some¬ 
times even seems to be pointing in the wrong 
direction. 

* The Last Year of Leo Tolstoy. By V. F. 
Bulgakov. Translated by Ann Dunnigan with an 
introduction by George Steiner. Hamish Hamil¬ 
ton, £2.25. 
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Tolstoy’s secretary Gusev was exiled in 1909 
and Valentin Bulgakov came to act as his secretary 
in 1910, the year of Tolstoy’s flight and dead). 
Bulgakov kept a diary of that year which has now 
been translated into English for the first time* 
We must be grateful to the translator for making 
available this account of what Bulgakov called 
“the tragedy of Yasnaya Polyana”, a ti^gedy all 
the more tragic in that one feels “nobody’s fault” 
is, in the end, its most fitting epigra^. Both 
Gorky and Pasternak rightly rebuked those who, 
like Tolstoy’s disciple Chertkov, blamed the 
countess. It is a pity, therefore, that Dr Steiner, 
in his introduction, cannot refrain from referring 
to Tolstoy’s “inhumanity” and “utter tactlessness” 
simply because Tolstoy told Bulgakov diat he had 
made a note of the fact that it was easy for him 
to pity his wife "when she suffers and does not 
make others suffer.” Aaually both count and 
countess emerge frinn Bulgakov’s diary as pretty 
decent human beings. Again, why does Or Steiner 
feel called on to speak of “the frequent dogmatic 
banality” of Tolstoy? Tolstoy could be banal and 
fatuous no doubt, but the dominant impression 
left by Bulgakov’s diary (as by the notes of Gorky 
and Goldenweiser) is of a penetrating, vigorous 
and resilient int^ect. How many 82-year-olds 
could have their slightest obiter dicta recorded and 
escape so lightly, particularly when they were at 
the centre of a family power struggle? It is true 
that Tolstoy sometimes deceived himself as to his 
motives and that this on occasion led him to for¬ 
get that even Christianity at its most extreme calls 
only for the imitation of Christ and not for his 
supersession, but Bulgakov recalls little in the way 
of such delusion that I can remember. What 
remains with me rather is Tolstoy’s sensible 
remark apropos of a preacher visiting Yasnaya: 
“In him the religious feeling is combined with a 
desire for fame, and the superstition that it is pos¬ 
sible to arrange other peoples’ lives.” No doubt 
it was all too human of Tolstoy not to see how 
aptly such a shrewd observation sometimes applied 
to himself. Before his death he was to learn that 
he would not find it easy to arrange his own life 
either. 

E. B, Greenwood 
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The Giraffe 

By Arrigo Levi 

uqpaohetti with chile sauce”; 

^ how credible is C L. Sulzberger’s gastro¬ 
nomic absurdity, as a prophecy (spiced with 
Allende’s triumph in Santiago) of Italy’s poli¬ 
tical future? Is the era of the Centre-Left really 
over? Are the Communists only “d trois itapes 
du pouvoir", as L’Express thinks? Indeed, 
aren’t they already enjoying the benefits of 
power, wiAout having to share the costs? Such 
questions seem to be increasingly worrying 
Italian as well as foreign observers, though 
they still receive quite different answers from 
different people. Important political forces in 
Italy deny the irreversible character of the 
crisis of tihe Centre-Left and are engaged in a 
strenuous effort, with the Colombo Govern¬ 
ment, to launch a new wave of fundamental 
reforms which would greatly strengthen demo¬ 
cratic Italy. Even if political confusion were 
to prevail, some analysts believe that a “turn 
to the Right” would be more likely than an 
“opening to the Left”; and the neo-fascist 
successes in the June 1971 administrative 

• Among others, with Berlinguer, Amendola, 
Barca, Buialini, Chiaromonte, Di Giulio, Galluzzi, 
NapoUtano, Natta, Reichlin, Segre, Tortorella, 
Ferri, Spriano, Peggio, Lama. 

Berlinguer is deputy Secretary General of the 
party. Lama is S^retary General of the CGIL 
(Confederazione Generale Italians del Lavoro). 

Nearly all the others are members of either the 
Direzione or the Secretariat of the Party. Political 
commentators, leading economists, and non-Com- 
munist party leaders were also interviewed during 
my research. 

*The historic task of the PC! has recently 
been defined even more ambitiously as that of 
“inventing Communism for the West.” In his 50th- 
anniversary speech, Berlinguer said; “Our task 
is to face and solve the awesome problem of 
developing the proletarian revolution beyond the 
limits, inside which history made it victorious in 
the East. It is our task to work, think, and fight 
in order to make the Revolution victorious in 
Italy, so contributing to its success in Western 
Europe ... to win in Italy, in Europe, in the 
West, in the countries of advanced capitalism, is 
the decisive fact for the future of the whole of 
human society” (E’Unild, 1.2.71). 


elections lend credibility to this hypothesis. In 
any case, I can in this article only attempt to 
provide an indirect answer to such momentous 
questions, i.e. by means of an analysis of the 
intentions, ideology, and political strategy of 
the Partita Comunista Italiano (PCI): the largest 
and most influential Communist party in the 
West, and the one with the best chance of 
achieving power through democratic means. 

Do the Communists really believe that a 
new majority on the Left is shaping up? What 
is behind their offef to “converge”, that is, to 
withdraw from Opposition and join forces with 
a new, “more advanced” democratic Govern¬ 
ment? What do they actually m.ean when they 
declare (as Secretary General Luigo Longo did 
last January, celebrating the party’s 50th anni¬ 
versary) that they already feel partita di 
Gaverna? These are related to other questions 
—^what would Comunisma all’ Italiana look 
like, what is the PCI’s foreign policy, how arc 
its international relations with Moscow—which 
are the subject of my inquiry which has been 
based on some twenty interviews with leading 
members of the Communist leadership.* This 
is an attempt to portray Italian Communism as 
it secs itself at the end of its first half-century: 
a powerful, but quite' extraordinary political 
body, engaged in an unprecedented task, that 
of trying to invent Communism for a (rela¬ 
tively) developed country and in a (substan¬ 
tially) democratic environment.* No one knows 
yet whether this can be done, and what the 
final results of the PCI’s efforts might be. They 
could very well be quite different from its 
intended aims. 

Adapting the rigid patterns of a dogmatic 
ideology to the changing reality of a fast¬ 
growing society is an excruciating task, and a 
not altogether predictable one. In the process, 
the PCI has grown into a queer political 
animal: a Communist “giraffe”, as Togliatti 
once said, when he was trying to convince 
non-believers that the PCI was a democratic 
party in spite of its being Marxist-Leninist. 
Those who deny it, Togliatti claimed, are like 
those ignoramuses who could not believe that 
a giraffe was real when they first saw it because 
it was just too different from all other animals. 
Although the PCI has not yet fully convinced 
mo.st Italians that it is indeed a democratic 
party, in a wider sense Togliatti’s definition is 
shrewd. From whichever angle you look at it 
—from East or West, judging it as a Commu¬ 
nist party or as a Western workers’ party— 
the PCI remains a giraffe. No other living thing 
in the whole 4 >olitical zoo is quite like it. To 
try to describe it is not easy. 
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To BE SURE, THERE ARE SOME who are satisfied 
to explain the PCI in simple terms. According 
to ^e extreme Right, the Communists 
“haven’t changed at all.” They still constitute 
a tc^alitarian revolutionary party which plays 
Moscow’s game in a radier clever way, Le. with 
Togliatti’s famous doppiezza (dui^city). It 
has adopted a “low prohle” in order to get 
hold of power more easily; but once in power 
the “giraffe” would turn out to be exactly the 
same as all other animals in the Communist 
herd. According to the extreme Left, the PCI 
has become (or is becoming, or has always 
been) a reformist party. Today it is “the spare 
wheel of the capitalist system.” It is not only 
unable to create a revolutionary crisis, but it 
is actively engaged in preventing one. 

Both these views are too simple-minded to 
be true. According to almost everybody else, 
“Something has indeed changed in the PC/”; 
and so say the Communists themselves. The 
problem is to deflne what has changed, and 
how. I shall state in advance my conclusions 
by saying that the PCI is going through a great 
transformation, and this makes it particularly 
susceptible to contradictions in its policy and 
its ideology. The PCI has atmounced that it 
definitely intends to follow the path of reforms, 
and it is in poipt of fact more amenable than 
ever in the past to a reformist policy. But it 
often seems unable to give up its old favourite 
sport of riding the tiger of Protest even when, 
by so doing, it weakens its own reformist 
strategy and only strengthens the extreme Left. 
The PCI states that it is a democratic party, but 
makes its conversion unconvincing by con- 
tinuou-sly saying that it will never change its 
"scelta di campo" —the chosen camp being, of 
course, the “monolithic” one. The PCI claims 
that it has autonomy from Moscow, but keeps 
suggesting that Italy should follow a neutral 
policy which would only help to make the 
Russians masters of Europe. 

In my own view, the PCI's “contradictions” 
are by and large genuine and not just a matter 
of opportunistic tactics. Sorting them out will 
take quite some time, and in the meantime 
the direction of Italy's development, during 
this fateful decade of the nation’s rise to 
maturity, will remain in other, democratic 
hands—though the PC! is greatly tempted to 
offer its help, and this could indeed be useful. 
But more on that later. 


T he party —^as a political body, in reas¬ 
onably good healA—faces a period of 
fast chan^, deep self-analysis, and difficult 
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alternative choices. Some signs of stress show. 
The PCI still has more mranbers than any 
other Italian party, and it is the largest mass 
Communist party outside the USSR. The 
claimed membei^p (as of 31 December 
1970) was 1,507,047. But it is widely recog- 
nised that this membership is considerably less 
active than it was 10 or 20 years ago. It is also 
down 1.1 million from its top level of 1954; a 
continuous decline has just been halted in this 
last year. 

On a nation-wide basis, the PCI reached its 
top level in votes and percentage in the 1968 
election: 8.5 million votes (or 26.9%). The 
percentage went down to 26.8 in the regional 
elections of 1970. Though the redurtion wm 
minute (a further reduction was noticeable in 
the partial administrative elections of 1971) 
this was the first time since the War that the 
PCI did not increase its share of the vote. With 
its allied parties, the PCI has regularly con¬ 
trolled nearly one third of the electorate: 31 
per cent in 1948, 31.4 per cent in 1968. 

All this is, of course, not bad at all. Still, 
it is, by any historical standards, very slow 
progress. According to one calculation, this 
rate of growth—the PCI received 18.9 per cent 
of the vote in 1946—^would assure the Commu¬ 
nists a majority only in 2008. “The parlia¬ 
mentary road to Socialism is longer than the 
way to Mars”, Maria Macciocchi has com¬ 
plained to Louis Althusser in her “Letters from 
Inside the PCI” In practice nobody really 
believes that the PCI has the slightest chance 
of winning a majority by itself in Italy. (Aside 
to Mr Sulzberger: real differences between 
Italy’s parliamentary system and Chile’s Presi¬ 
dential system also make it impossible to win 
power through a minority coalition). 

So the Communist aim must be—^and is—the 
creation of a “Left alternative”, i.e. a new 
majority of the Left which would include the 
PCI. The Communist leaders themselves recog¬ 
nise, however, that “this is unthinkable now, 
the parties and their policies being what they 
are. . . Amendola told me: “As a party, 
our interest is to depend on long-term develop¬ 
ments. . . .” In ^e meantime, the Party’s 
strategy is to stay in the opposition, with a 
readiness, in Congo’s words, “for all agree¬ 
ments and convergences, even with forces of 
the present Government coalition”, and a 
willingness to support policies designed to 
meet “the just popular demands for urgent 
reforms.” The PCI would like to see the 
present Centre-Left four-party govermnent 
replaced with a new one based on “a more 
advanced political balance.” This is also the 
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declared aim of the majority of the Partita 
Socialista Italiano. According to the PSI a two- 
party coalition, made up of Democrazia Cris- 
tiarta and the PSI, should be formed after the 
next elections of 1973, leaving out the Right- 
Wing Socialists and the Republicans. 

It is not yet clear how realistic such a 
proposal can be. At the moment a large 
majority of the Democrazia Cristiana, the 
Nenni wing of the PSI, the Social Democrats, 
the Republicans, and apparently President 
Saragat, are all against it. A two-party coali¬ 
tion, they feel, would depend too much on the 
Communists. Many people believe that Saragat 
(whose term end^ in December) will now 
engage actively in party politics and that his 
presence will further restrain the Christian 
Democrats from turning to the left too 
sharply. Much will also depend on the elec¬ 
torate, and how it judges the Communist 
offer to the democratic parties. In substance, 
the PCI promises to cooperate in bringing 
about some fundamental economic reforms; 
but it demands that a new, “more advanced” 
"Coalition should first of all declare itself ready 
to accept Conununist cooperation in Parlia¬ 
ment and in local government. The traditional 
anti-Communist Preclusione should be aban¬ 
doned. 

A curious situation would then arise. The 
PCI would still keep up its general opposition 
and would give its support only to thase 
Government measures for which it would have 
been partly re.sponsible. The boundaries 
between Government and Opposition would be 
quite blurred, and Italy would become some 
sort of new and “atypical” form of demo¬ 
cracy. This, the Communists claim, is “the 
only way to reconcile the Nation with itself,” 
to “meet the crying need for reforms,” to 
“remove the widespread unrest” and to “streng¬ 
then Republican and democratic institutions.” 
This is also the road to follow, they readily 
admit, in order to make the “new majority of 
the Left” possible. There is no doubt that 
somewhere along this road the break-up of the 
Democrazia Cristiana is expected to take place. 


T his is the declared political 
strategy of the PCI at the beginning of 
the '70s, at the outset of what might be Italy’s 
great decade of Reform. As a matter of fact, 
the reforms are now being inaugurated by the 
Colombo Government, after intensive and 
constructive consultations with the Trade 
Unions, including the Communist ones. The 


new reform bills—some of them already 
approved—^make up a kind of Italian New 
Deal: they provide for pension schemes; a 
statute on workers’ rights; a national health 
service; new programmes for housing, trans¬ 
port, schools, the “Mezzogiorno”; a new 
approach to economic planning and fiscal 
reform. This imposing programme is being 
debated in Parliament, with very active Com¬ 
munist participation. On a number of occa¬ 
sions the final drafts have taken into account 
Communist suggestions, although the PC! 
olficially “abstains.” 

Such being the situation, the Communist 
offer to become an opposizione convergente, 
while waiting for a new majority to arise, can 
mean quite different things. According to the 
new radical Left, the PC/ is already a de facto 
member of the coalition and the strongest 
support for the reform policy of the Centre- 
Left parties. Di Giulio himself told me: 
“Unless the PCI had thrown all its weight in a 
certain direction, we would have had a very 
serious political and economic crisis in 1970.” 
It is clear that some forces of the Government 
Coalition are already in favour of greater co¬ 
operation with the PCI. , Others believe that 
the PCI can be “made use of’, on condition 
that the coalition itself remains strong and 
able to keep the PC! at arm’s length. Some 
democratic elements are, frankly, very worried: 
they fear that the Communists will cleverly 
succeed in disrupting the democratic Centre- 
Left coalition, will manage to break up the 
Democrazia Cristiana, and will come to power 
through a new Left coalition, based on the 
PCI, the PSI, and the Catholic Left. Indeed, 
this would be the real purpose of the whole 
operation. (The Christian Democratic losses, 
in favour of the neo-fa.scists, in the 1971 Rome 
and .Sicily administrative elections, have defi¬ 
nitely increased resistance by the party’s right- 
wing against any “opening to the Com¬ 
munists.”) Another widespread fear is that 
the Christian Democrats and the Communists 
may come to an agreement, forming a “Crosse 
Koalition" the Italian way (the so-called 
Republica Conciliare). The result might well 
be gross confusion. 

The prospect of Communist “convergence” 
towards the Governmental area, whichever 
form it might take, raises one fundamental 
problem. Of course, the PCI could help the 
policy of reforms by assuring it a wider popu¬ 
lar support. But there is a real danger that all 
the normal checks and balances of parliamen¬ 
tary democracy^* based cm the existence of a 
Government and an Oppositiem, would practi- 
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cally disappear; and they are already weak 
enough in Italy's bipartitismo imperfetto. The 
PCI’s “converging opposition” could lead to 
the spread of what Alberto Ronchey has called 
a “merry dcmagogism.” The “populist wave” 
(which Nicola Maitteucci has recently denoun> 
ced in II Mulino) would make it impossible 
for a Government ever to say no. The notorious 
inefficiency of Italy’s political system would 
fall to abysmal depths; general chaos and 
anarchy would prevail. What would be left of 
“economic growth”? 

This fear is greatly aggravated by the aware¬ 
ness that, although the PCI may talk wisely, 
it often acts wildly. The “oppositional men¬ 
tality” is deeply embedded in the Party’s way 
of life. Franco Fcrri, the head of the Gramsci 
Institute, told me: “The spirit of opposition 
is a structural element of the PCI as well as of 
the whole Italian popular movement. It is a 
vocation, springing from the consciousness of 
the workers’ and peasants’ unhappy condition. 
...” How can the PCI become co-rcsponsible 
for the management of a society and a system 
which it has for so long fought with all its 
forces? 

What, then, is the real Communist aim in 
the offer of their partial cooperation to the 
democratic parties in this decade of Reform? 
When a given policy lends itself to totally 
opposing interpretations, the likelihood is that 
the policy itself is ambivalent and that it will 
in fact lead to the most contradictory develop¬ 
ments. Indeed, contradictory motivations and 
aims appear to co-exist in the PCI’s political 
strategy. It is designed to satisfy both the 
moderate wing of the Party, anxious to join in 
the work of reforms and to get more real 
power in the land, and the more intransigent 
wing. The Party line promises to some Com¬ 
munists the reforms they want, to others that 
final overturn of the power structure which is 
their deepest wish. Which of the two results 
will prevail—in certain scenarios, both!—de¬ 
pends on many unforeseeable factors outside 
the Party. For the time being both Communist 
factions can be seen to be following the .same 
line. 

For my own part, I do not see the PCI’s 
political strategy as a purely tactical compro¬ 
mise. On the contrary, it is the result of 
genuinely conflicting perspectives. The Com¬ 
munist desire to participate in the enterprise of 
reforms is real. So is their fear that “the 
country may become so unruly as to fall 
apart” (though they would not be without 
responsibility for this). Genuine, too, is their 
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hope that by blowing alternately hot and 
cold on the Centre-Left coalition they will 
finally succeed in disintegrating it. Then the 
revolutionary urge still strong in the Party’s 
soul will be appeased. 

Of course, if the PCI's policy has such 
ambiguous implications, the final result will 
depend more on the others than on the Com¬ 
munists themsielves. The Party is evidently 
available for a role in two opposite political 
scenarios. It is for the others to make the 
choice. In such conditions, political forecast¬ 
ing is nearly impos.sibie. There is a chance that 
the PCI's effort will make it possible to achieve 
the great reforms which are necessary to 
strengthen Democratic Italy. It could also be 
that some day, through the PCI’s “conver¬ 
gence” and participation, power will just fall in 
its hands “as hot as a brioche” (to quote the 
PCI's famous humorist, Fortebraccio). One gets 
the unea.sy feeling tliat the Party itself does not 
know what will come about, or even that it 
does not know what it really wishes. 

Looked at from other angles, the PCI 
offers equally conflicting images. Soon after the 
Russian invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968 
an unoificial poll organised by the Party 
leaders showed how deeply the faithful were 
split: 50 per cent of Party members were pro- 
Russian, although the leadership at the time 
strongly condemned Brezhnev! This partly 
explains why the PCI can become no more 
than a “loyal opposition” inside the Soviet 
camp. Unless it is expelled one day, the Party 
has no intention of leaving the Russian orbit. 
Indeed its altitude to Moscow is not at all 
so critical as it appears to be if one reads only 
the international press, where every small criti¬ 
cism or deviation is reported—while the count¬ 
less occasions when the PCI loudly reaffirms its 
unalterably pro-Russian, anti-Western posi¬ 
tion are consistently ignored. 

The PCI’s loyal membership inside the 
Russian camp is not merely the fulfilment of 
the nostalgic feelings of the old party faithful, 
or even of the need to maintain some material 
advantages. Deep down, the Ru$.sian choice is 
a kind of pledge of the serioasness of its revo¬ 
lutionary intentions. “If the PCI were to break 
away from Moscow”, Lama told me; “it would 
become a mere Social Democratic party. Our 
choice of camp means that we really want 
Socialism. . . ,” 

At the same time the PCI has indirectly 
recognised (in a famous article by Berlinguer in 
Rimsrira) that the Bolshevik Party, such as it i.s 
today, is “a stumbling block on the road to real 
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democratic Socialism”; that Russia is prevent¬ 
ing the other Eastern countries from following 
their own “national road to Socialism and 
independence”; that the Brezhnev doctrine of 
interference is unacceptable. In spite of this 
analysis of Russian power, it keeps insisting 
that Italy should veer from the West toward 
“neutrality.” This is contradictory. The PCI 
cannot really believe that the dismantling of the 
NATO bloc would weaken Russian power; it 
surely comprehends that a weakened Western 
and Southern Europe would mean the emer¬ 
gence of reactionary Russia as the dominant 
power in Europe. 

I believe it to be true, as A. Reichlin told 
me, that “it's perfectly clear, in r,ongo's and 
Berlinguer’s minds, that Italy must never suffer 
the same fate as Czechoslovakia.” So it is 
quite possible that the Party preaches “neu¬ 
trality” so easily only because it feels sure that 
its suggestions have no chance of being fol¬ 
lowed. Still, if Moscow puts up with the un¬ 
doubted nuisance of the PC/’s non-conformity, 
the reason must be that it puts a higher 
value on the PC/’s usefulness as a weakening 
element in the Western camp. And if the PCI 
cannot break away from Moscow now, how 
could it ever do so once in power? The PC/’s 
foreign policy (and the umbilical cord still 
connecting it to Russia) remains as one of the 
main reasons, if not the only one, for the 
democratic parties’ refusal to accept the PCI 
as a possible Governmental partner. The 
Communist leaders are perfectly aware of the 
extent to which this makes their offers of 
“convergence” unacceptable. Why, then, do 
they follow such a self-defeating line? 

My impression is that they arc not really too 
displeased with this situation. “Staying out” 
still postpones choices which could be painful 
and costly to Party unity. In the opposition it 
is so much easier to get away with contradic¬ 
tory policies. 


W ITH REGARD TO cconomic policy. 
Communists have recently made con¬ 
siderable changes in their traditional line. 
They have definitely abandoned the Soviet 
“command economy” model and have 
accepted, de facto, the Italian model of 
a mixed, planned market economy: one 
which is, as a matter of fact, the most 
heavily nationali.sed in the West. (More than 
three-quarters of all industrial inve.stments in 
Italy, as the PC/'s economist E. Peggio has 
pointed out, are in some way controlled by the 
State.) The PCPs new economic policy is 
somewhat demurely defined by Barca as “not 


revisionism—but the revision of some dog¬ 
mas.” Berlinguer and others have said that they 
see no need to enlarge, except “marginally”, 
the public sector. Barca told me that he 
“believes deeply” in the market as “an instru¬ 
ment of control of the efficiency of economic 
choices” and this, not just for now, but “in the 
long run.” The Communists are more radical 
than the democratic parties in their demand 
for a deep change in the “consumption model”, 
i.e. emphasising the public services as against 
private consumption. ,Their view of “demo¬ 
cratic planning” could lead to the upsetting 
of the power structure inside the world of 
Italian business enterprise. 

Still, the PCI has accepted, in practice, 
the West’s “mixed economy”, including the 
principle that the trade unions should remain 
personally independent of the political powers 
that be. Needless to say, left to itself, the 
Communist version of the mixed economy 
would lean heavily in the direction of a state- 
controlled economy. The private sector would, 
in the end, be quite limited; the market would 
exist more in “micro-economics” than as a 
vehicle for decisions on the macro-economic 
level. In truth, one cannot say exactly what 
Italian Communists have in mind, because 
both in the economic and in the institutional 
fields they have not clarified their ideas; there 
is as yet no description of an “Italian Com¬ 
munist model.” Theoretically, it would be a 
multi-party, parliamentary system; a private 
sector and the market would, to some extent, 
sur\'ive; there are promises of freedom both 
for trade unionists and for the intelligentsia. 
But the whole design is vague, and the EC/’s 
connections with the Russian bloc make the 
whole picture of an indigenous “Western 
Communism” hazy and ill-defined. 

What is surprising, on the whole, is not the 
fact that so many elements of the Italian 
Communist model are missing; but rather the 
weakness of efforts by the Party and its intel¬ 
lectuals to fill in the gaps. Though the PCI has 
a rather good publishing house (Editori 
Riuniti) there is an almost total lack of books 
on all fundamental issues involving Italian 
Communism (with the only exception of 
Party history, on which subject some interest¬ 
ing works by Paolo Spriano and others have 
lately appeared). No deeply innovating work of 
social research or political theory has emerpd, 
comparable (say) with those by Lukdes, Djilas, 
Adam Schaff and others, not to mention the 
serious contributions from Eastern European 
economists. Nor has there been any new light 
shed from the Italian Communist side on the 
understanding of Soviet Communism. Surely, 
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this is deeply disappointing. Although Italian 
Conununism appears to be bright and lively 
in comparison with other Western parties (the 
French, the British), die truth is that it has 
always followed—it has never led—in the 
development of the more creative currents of 
the Communist movement. A history of Com¬ 
munist revisionism after Stalin could be writ¬ 
ten with practically no reference to Italian 
contributions. TTie PCI has been taken by sur¬ 
prise by each successive crisis of the Soviet 
World. It has produced nothing which could 
be compared to the great cultural revival of 
Poland and Hungary in 1956, Czechoslovakia 
in 1967-8, or Yugoslavia all through the last 
twenty years. One wonders why. 


I N ORDER TO UNDERSTAND the Weak¬ 
ness, immaturity, and contradictions as 
wcH as the more constructive characteristics of 
the Italian Communist party, one must look, 
beyond the PCI, at Italy: the last among the 
“developed” countries, the first among the 
“developing” ones. Somebody has said of 
Italy that it is like a Centaur—aral when it 
is ill one doesn’t know whether to call a doc¬ 
tor or a veterinarian. 

Italy seems to be sharing all the weaknesses 
of developed as ^^ell as of backward countries. 
The old ribellismo of Italy’s popular masses has 
been coupled with the new rontestazione, now 
growing in the urbanised, highly industrialised 
societies of the West. Add to that the great 
spontaneity, vitality, and inventiveness of an 
ebullient people. Caught in the middle of these 
trends is the Communist party of Italy. In 
such a proliferating environment, even a giraffe¬ 
like party can look quite normal. Is the PC/‘s 
idea of a “converging opposition” a piece of 
geometrical non.scnse? Perhaps; but then so 
was Aldo Moro’s formula of the convergenze 
parallele which helped to bring about the 
Centre-Left. On the whole, both the PCI and 
Italian society appear to be moving slowly 
towards some kind of “new normalcy.” In 
that event couldn’t the PCI be used as a sort of 
homeopathic treatment for shared ills? Or 
would such a therapy only multiply the mala¬ 
dies? Put in the simplest political terms, would 
the PC/’s assumption of national responsibili¬ 
ties facilitate—or, on the contrary, would it 
thwart and interrupt—Italy’s evolution towards 
greater democratic maturity and social 
stability? 

After having taken a look at the PCI "from 
the inside", I have been led to the conclusion 
that the answer does not depend on the PCI 
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itself, but on the other political forces of Italian 
society. The PCI, though 50 years old, still 
appears to me to be too immature, too uncer¬ 
tain about its real identity and destiny. It does 
not seem at all ready to take over greater politi¬ 
cal responsibilities inside the Governmental 
area. Indeed, it is obviously in no hurry to face 
its “moment of truth.” “We are a bit worried’’, 
Giorgio Amendola told me, “by the void in 
front of us. . . The PCI is worried, as well 
as tempted, by the weaknesses which have 
revealed themselves in the democratic camp, 
by the feeling that a certain political “disaffec¬ 
tion” and tiredness is spreading among those 
parties which have borne, for a quarter of 
a century, the burden of leading the Italian 
Republic into modernity. 

It would be little less than tragic if these 
political forces were to abandon their responsi¬ 
bilities right now, when the means (and the 
general will) exist to reach a higher and more 
civilised stage of economic and social develop¬ 
ment, It is my own belief that the democratic 
parties, in spite of their quarrels and indeci¬ 
sions, will in the end go on carrying their 
burden. In this case the PC/’s evolution, the 
sorting out of what has been called (by Donald 
Blackmer) its “identity crisis”, will have better 
chances of reaching some positive conclusion. 
Together with the popular masses of Italy, 
which it largely represents, the PC/ might, if 
given enougli time, manage a reconciliation with 
a State and a society which had, at long last, 
undergone a reformation. Even the rise of a 
radical, revolutionary Left among the students, 
which is a notable new factor of Italian life, 
can in the end be absorbed. Indeed it may even 
prove useful as a natural feed-back mechanism 
to reveal the weakest points in the social struc¬ 
ture, i.e. those most in need of urgent repairs. 
The existence of a new challenge from the far 
Left to the PCI is, obviously, another factor 
which makes it difficult for the party to “con¬ 
verge” too quickly towards the democratic 
Centre. 

All things considered, the “spaghetti with 
Chile sauce” hypothesis (meaning the forma¬ 
tion of a new majority including the PCI), is 
both an unappetising play on words and an 
unlikely political theory for Italy in the 1970s. 
The opposite theory, that Italy will follow 
Greece towards a nationalistic neo-fascist 
regime, is still not taken seriously; Sr Almir- 
ante’s M.S.I., in spite of its recent successes, 
has no chance of taking power. In my view, 
the likeliest scenario for the 70s still casts the 
Centre-Left parties in the governmental role 
and the PCI in the role of opposition. 
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deeply involved in clarifying the problems of 
its historic past, its loyalties, and its image of 
itself. 1 do not feel that this will necessarily 
prevent it from making some significant con> 
tribution to the achievement of reforms which 
are so necessary for the modernisation of Italy. 

Open questions remain: will the democratic 
parties be able to keep reasonably united aiKi 
strong? Is it likely that the Communist Party 
will gradually escape from its net of grievous 
contradictions? The New Leftists of II Mani¬ 
festo have recently pointed out that “Berlin- 
guer’s opportunism” by “loosening the reins too 
much” (that is. on the neck of the wild horse of 
Left extremism) has partly paralysed the PCI 
in its efforts to move towards the democratic 
Centre. There is a real danger that the PCI, 
faithful to its traditional doppiezza, uncertain, 
as it has always been, between the competing 
attractions of Reformation or Revolution, will 
fall between two stools. Putting through 
reforms will become very much more difficult, 
and there will be a strengthened impetus to the 
revolutionary extreme beyond the Commu¬ 
nists. This, too, is possible. 
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“Ireland, Again’ 

John Grigg’s musings on “Ireland, Again” 
[Encounter, December] proceed through a series 
of concealed contradictions. In dealing with the 
period 1919-21 he writes: “At the time of secession 
majority opinion in the South was probably 
neither republican nor separatist.” The results oi 
elections in 1918 and 1922 clearly demonstrate 
the majority both in the “South” and in Ireland 
as a whole was separatist. Such a historical in¬ 
accuracy might be ignored were it not for Mr 
Grigg’s later assertion: 

In contrast with the 1919-21 experience, the 
British Army is now operating against an 
enemy who cannot be said to have democratic 
nght on their side. 

Mr Grigg's second contradiction concerns the 
role of the British Army. He argues that the 
Army’s initial role was that of a “shock-absorber 
between the communities, and protector of the 
minority.” In speaking of the change in this role 
he refers to the appearance that the Army now 
gives of being otj the side of the majority (in 
the North). Late* he drops such subtle distinc¬ 
tions. 

At first the Army were under orders to handle 
the minority with tender care and to do nothing 
which might rutile its susceptibilities. In retro¬ 
spect, one can see that this was a serious 
military error . . . 

Thirdly. Mr Grigg seems anxious to refute the 
charge that any imperialist motive is involved— 
“The partition of Ireland is seen, even now, as 
a manifestation of British impenalism, rather than 
as a true reflection of Irish realities.” Had he 
simply left it at that one might merely argue 
against him the possibility that partition is hath 
a manifestation of imperialism and a reflection 
of Irish realities—^assuming that he had heard of 
“dividing to rule.” However, later he clarifies his 
priorities: 

Besides, we have a strong strategic interest in 
the Province, which was vital to us in the last 
War and is highly relevant to our security. The 
Russians arc ceaselessly developing their naval 
power, and their submarine fleet is a most for¬ 
midable threat to Britain. 

This Cold War logic is introduced, you will 
notice, by a dismissive “besides” aimed at the 
preceding argument; this preceding argument 
happens to be about “democratic right.” 

In conclusion may I comment on John Grigg's 
attitude to British Army conduct? As for the 


present crisis he writes: “The public in Britain is 
right behind tfa«n and allegations that they have 
‘roughed up* suspects are treated dither with 
scepticism or with understanding.” On this 
matter 1 simply refer him now to Sir Edmund 
Compton. His conflicting priorities are better re¬ 
vealed in his reference to 1919-21: 

. . . there was a limit to what British pubUc 
opinion was prepared to concede for the sake 
of ending violence. If the Treaty negotiations 
had broken down, coercion would have been 
resumed with strong public backing in Great 
Britain. 

I take it that Mr Grigg in speaking of the limit to 
what the British public were prepared to concede 
refers to the growing revulsion against the Black 
and Fans. Perhaps he means a limit to the demo¬ 
cratic rights of the Irish majority. Perhaps he 
wishes to appear to mean bo&. ^ long as Mr 
Grigg—^and British Tories in general—assume that 
such illogical “glides” as this are acceptable in 
discussing the Irish Question there is no hope of 
convincing Northern separatists of the benevo¬ 
lence of British intentions. They can see them¬ 
selves, in Mr Grigg’s argument, simply as a buffer 
between the Foreign Office and those ghostly 
Russian submarines. 

W. J. McCormack 

Magee University Coilege, 

Londonderry, N. Ireland 


Tht contradiction.s referred to by Mr 
McCormack arc not “concealed”; they are 
imaginary. 

/ It goes without saying that in 1919-21 
majority opinion in Ireland as a whole wanted 
something more than Asquithian Home Rule. To 
that extent the terrorists had “democratic right 
on their side.” But there is no reason to suppose 
that the Irish people, as distinct from a fanatical 
minority, wanted total separation from Great 
Britain or repudiation of the Crown. That is why 
I said, and why I repeat, that “majority opinion 
in the South was probably neither republican 
nor separatist.” 

2 The Army’s present tactics make it appear 
to be on the side of the majority, only because 
the violence that it has to counter is, at present, 
one-sided. If the terror campaign were being 
waged by thugs from the majority community, 
unquestionably the Army's attitude towards that 
community would be the same as it now has to 
be towards the minority community in areas 
where the IRA is operating in strength. The 
Army's initial role was ostensibly impartial, but 
in practice loaded in favour of the minority. 

3 I mentioned Britain’s strategic interest not as 
an argument overriding democratic right, but as a 
strong supplementary argument. Hence the 
word “besides”. If majority feeling in Northern 
Ireland w'ere anti-Unionist, the democratic case for 
pulhng out would, in my view, have to prevail 
over the strategic case fur maintaining the status 
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quo. Unlike the IRA, I prefer the ballot to the 
bullet. 

Finally, I have no doubt that British opinion 
in all parties strongly supports the Army, and that 
confidence in the Army has been very little 
affected by the Compton Report. 

John Crigq 

London 

“The Survivor” 

From Encounter one expects accuracy. A word 
should evoke an image, a feeling ^vhich belongs to 
that word alone. 

Of course there can be occasions beyond the 
power of words to describe. Then the groping 
for words shows the futility of the search, and 
says what the specific could close and conceal. 

In the centre of the front cover, September 
1971, Encounter did not hesitate nor compromise. 
There, bold is “The Survivor, A Brilliant Theory 
of the ‘Extreme Situation' in our Times.” 

Brilliant is a special word. It is specific but not 
final. It holds forth hope. It promises guidance 
through shadows and around pitfalls. 

Who today does not need help? Who has all 
the answers? 1 turned to the text. The subhead 
stopped me. “On the Ethos of Survival in 
Extremity”. Was Terrence Des Pres, the author, 
going to mix a salve for consciences whose 
owners were interested first in saving their own 
skins? 

Jumping to conclusions before starting I felt 
was unfair. I read on. 

As a trained, disciplined mind should, Des Pres 
proceeds in an orderly fashion. He knows where 
he is going before he starts. For examples to 
prove his thesis he needs only to look at what is 
around him, to glance back a few years, and to 
look ahead to a programmed future. “. . . A- 
bombed cities, death ctunps, erosion of faith in 
civilisation and the breakdown of social structure”, 
they are all ready to use as he needs them. 

Des Pres does go back a ways to call in Christ, 
Socrates, Sophocles, Prometheus, Samson, 
Nietzsche. Spinoza, Darwin to repeat that history 
is a continuum. These “old boys”, Des Pres 
realises, do not have answers posed “within a 
landscape of total disaster.” There is no “dignity 
of death” in “places like Auschwitz, Hiroshima, 
the hamlets of Viet Nam.” Courage is stupid, 
“dying ... a kind of complicity with aggres,sion.” 

Repeatedly and rightly Des Pres spurns death 
as a worthy goal. It proves notliing. It advances 
nothing. “Men in power like to think that to kill 
an idea we need simply to kill those who hold it.” 
Therefore “the man who survives may be more 
valuable than the thousands who die.” 

Heaping example on example, with quotes from 
author after author Des Pres exudes awe-struck 
admiration for the man who can rise above 
torture, hunger, disease, unspeakable horror, and 
live. Yet as Des Pres strides along, probing here, 
pulling forth proofs there, building bis monu¬ 
ment to the Survivor, Des Pres begins to hesitate. 


The reader senses doubt. Des Pres is not sore of 
himself. He is afraid. Logic stemming from con¬ 
ditions in the world today is forcing him to 
conclusions which at the least are uncomfortable, 
and could be dangerous. 

Des Pres says “the survivor ... is the victim 
who . . . fights as best he can . . . who will 
not . . . consent to the death of himself or anyone 
else.” He points out that the survivor’s experience 
“includes the discovery of values and capacities 
which further establish the survivor's claim to 
dignity.” 

At about this point in the discussion Des Pres’ 
mind begins to boggle. *What within the Survivor 
enables him to carry on? Amost as if he were 
forced to say it, but clearly with a sigh of relief, 
Des Pres reaches into his own background for an 
answer. The survivor has had 

something close to what we speak of as the 
religious experience, that unique liberation and 
concentrated fulhlment of the saint ... of those 
who having passed in pain beyond family, pos¬ 
sessions and self-will find themselves face to 
face, in joy and in peace with the numinous 
power of life in itself. 

Now Des Pres can proceed in comfort. True, he 
condemns by implication “a few men. evil or 
well intended, stupid or the pawns of ungovern¬ 
able power.” Still, even the worst of men are not 
all bad. They do leave the would-be survivor some 
alternative. The man who confronts gigantic 
forces of evil which he is powerless to fight can 
at least “choose not to compromise. . . . Like 
the saint his example is invested with a power 
that moves otheis to tliought and inspiration." 

From this kind of rea.son!NG scholars, theolo¬ 
gians, and practical men content to stay outside 
the struggle may draw comfort. Others, however, 
may ask how many survivors of Belscn, Buchen- 
wald, Auschwitz considered themselves as more 
than lucky to get out alive. 

Did the rest of the world acclaim the survivors 
as saints? Did the ovens and the gas chambers 
prevent an aftermath of Korea, Viet Nam, 
Biafra, Pakistan, Sharpesville, Kent State? 

I am sure that what bothers me in “The 
Survivors” also troubles Des Pres. He knows 
that he cannot, or he dare not point the way to 
end the horror, whose sole admirable product is 
the rare, saintly survivor. 

In the next to last paragraph Des Pres says 
“. . . since the survivor loses everything except 
life, life and his capacity to see an absolute 
value therein, we cannot but wonder what it is 
he finds, what is there to bold and sustain him.” 

The answer comes in a spate of hortatory 
words. They call up traditional memories of brave 
men, who fought, often unwillingly, so that others 
could be free to stand by, and watch the fight, 
and praise the survivors. 

Des Pres is an honest man. He cannot help 
himself. He must,^lose with an admission that the 
task he set himself is beyond him. All his soul 
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searching, his meandering through the inhuman 
oifal of human behaviour leads him to a clear 
and simple end. Man wants to live. 

Why then did Des Pres need sixteen and 
one-half pages to state what to any normal person 
is obvious? A poet, alive today, puts it more 
concisely. 

The heart’s wish lor life. . . . 

... is ourselves, and is the one 
Unbounded thing we know. 

(Richard Wilbur, “In The Field", 1969). 

No one suggests that poets should be entrusted 
with finding a cure for the evil that racks the 
world. 1 do suggest that the editors and the 
readers knew better than did Des Pres why “The 
Survivors” could close only as it did. 

“Brilliant" is the right word to describe the 
essay. The light coming from “The Survivors” 
shines not on the subject It glares on the author 
and his like, ourselves, spectators. We watch. We 
cheer. Our hearts go out to the brave, to the 
suffering. We praise. Asked to help, to lake part, 
even to suggest how to end the slaughter, we 
plead helplessness, inability to understand. We 
say we must think and look at all sides. 

We end as does Des Pres, grandiloquently “. . . 
aware of . . . power and holiness ... the 
fundament of flesh . . . upright in innocence. . . .” 

Rachmiei. Forscumiedt 

Seattle, Washington 

Palestine & Zionism 

Fn ms LETTER Bent Hansen [Encounter, 
December] has some hard things to say about 
Zionism and some of them at least, arc unjustified. 
Thus: “In creating a Jewish state in Palestine 
injustice was inflicted by 2Uonism upon a people 
who had no share in the anti-Semitic excesses of 
Christian and not so Christian Europe.” The 
Jewish state was created as the result of a United 
Nations Resolution, which Zionism accepted. The 
Arabs did not. and their invasion of the infant 
staite of Israel ended the uneasy peace. 

It is nonsense to say that the Jews display 
“nothing but callous cynicism about the fate of 
the Palestinian people.” I was in Israel last month 
and Palestinian nationalism was the political 
topic most discussed by Israelis concerned in 
politics. I heard plenty of expressions of sympathy 
and interest, but also of grave doubt as to what 
could be done. Give greater local self-government 
on the West Bank or in Gaza? Create a “Pales¬ 
tinian" entity of some kind? Or simply carry on, 
with the mundane task of raising living standards, 
which has already been done with marked success 
in the occupied iterritories? This, at least, is being 
done in any event; and it may surprise Bent 
Hansen to know that the average Palestinian Arab 
is showing signs of appreciating that this is much 
better than nothing. Politics is not his daily bread. 

A gibe about the “colons” in Jerusalem is 
somewhat out of place. There has been a Jewish 


majority in Jerusalem .since 1872. There has 
always been a Jewish presence there, save when 
the Romans razed the city to the ground and the 
Crusaders butchered its inhabitants. Jews have 
sought, down the centuries, to come back to their 
Holy City and it was natural for them to make 
the centre of their faith the capital of Israel. No 
Moslem occupier of Jerusalem ever made it the 
capital of anything. 

As for Palestinians being “oppressed”, they 
have never been allowed to have a state of their 
own. Palestine was treated as one of the most 
backward provinces of the Ottoman Empire, and 
King Hussein kept the Palestinian West Bank as, 
industrially, the backward part of the Kingdom 
of Jordan. Israel gave the 300,000 Palestinian 
Arabs within her borders full democratic rights 
and the highest standard of living of any Arab 
community in the world. Some injustice, of course, 
there has been; but on all sides, in the Middle 
East as elsewhere. 

* Terence Prittie 

London 


Australian Epistle (as Received) 

Mr J. L. B. Phillips appropriately draws atten¬ 
tion in the December issue to Richard Neville’s 
lack of awareness of what is occurring in the 
“Over-ground.” But how am 1, as a self- 
res|iccting Australian academic, supposed to react 
to the following? “In Neville’s case one suspects 
it is the fault of a mediocre Australian education 
(Plenty of reason for Neville to have stayed Down 
Under and stage his revolt there)”. Does onel Is 
there! This one is not tempted to suppose that 
the grammar of Mr Phillips’ outburst is the fault 
of a mediocre English education. But he does 
suspect that the letter writer has no knowledge at 
all of the intellectual demands made upon the 
students of Australian secondary schools, he’s sad 
to think that Mr Phillips is actually encouraging, 
by example, Neville's tendency to erupt into untes¬ 
ted generalisations, but he hopes that statements 
like Mr Phillips’, emanating from a place like 
Oxford will encourage our Richard to feel at 
home in England and to stay on indefinitely. 

D. R. Burns 

London 


Darlington’s “Genetics & History” 

C. D. Darlington’s comment on his work on 
genetics and history [Encounter, December] pro¬ 
vides certain insights within strictly confined limits; 
but his application of such methods over large 
areas and masses results in crude and grossly 
simplified generalisations. Nor arc these generali¬ 
sations an unimportant part of his conclusions; 
and they are sustained only by fundamentally 
mistaken assumptions which he either does not 
know or intentionally ignores. 

One of his important conclusions by bis own 
admission is “the contrast between the mixture of 
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S ometimes the light is hidden under a 
bushel, and a reader writes in to say that 
she found much illumination about nothing 
less than "the spiritual malady of our time" in, 
of all places, our correspondence columns — 
namely, in Mr J. L. B. Phillips' letter on "the 
Ozzian Mind" fENCouNiKR, Dec., pp. 95-6). No, 
it is obviously not the easiest of intellectual 
exercises to come to grips with the contem¬ 
porary radical temperament. And if an editor 
may make a self-conscious confession, I, like 
the rest of our readers, have pondered the 
various contributions to the illumination of 
"revolutionism" over recent years. In the 
earlier period—happily (and prophetically!) 
pronounced dead and over with by Robert 
Nishet in his "Who Killed the Student Revolu¬ 
tion?” (Encounier, February 1970)—there 
were helpful pieces by Lewis Feuer, Maurice 
Cranston, Norman Cohn, Bruno Bettelheim, 
Richard Lowenthal, Edward Shils. among 
others. Of late the issues have shifted some¬ 
what, and the incendiarism has had a change 
of venue. Not that the fire-brands of Ulster and 
of Oz can be seriously compared, but from 
one point of view here is svhere human 
extremism—in thought and in action—is 
having what the Nazis, in their own cant 
phrase, used to call the "break-through" 
(Durchhruch). 

And so, may I say, I found Edmund Burke’s 
letters fENCoiiNiT-R, January) profound, Keith 
Botsford (and especially the Phillips letter) 
incisive, John Mander and John Grigg interest¬ 
ing. But there seems to me to be a factor of 
great importance which is possibly being over¬ 
looked. Botsford's dependence on Tom Wolfe's 
notion of "Radical Chic"—itself, for the 
moment, rather a modish idea—is surely not 
enough. Nor are even Burke's brilliant formu¬ 
lations completely satisfactory. "Such ever 
will be the issue of things,” he notes sadly, 
"when the mean vices attempt to mimick the 
grand passions. . . . For this they must be in a 
state of inflammation and in a manner out of 
themselves.” I wonder if this is not taking valid 
psychological analysis a little too far into 
abnormal-psycho pathological extremes. Fur¬ 
ther, Burke underlines the basic difference 
between an angry ideology, “which arises from 
Penury and irritation [and] has deeper root!?’, 
and "that Jacobinism, which is Speculative in 
its Origin, and which arises from Wantonness 
and fullness of bread." Once again we have 
a striking bit of prophecy, an adumbration of 
all those revolutionary passions which our own 
mentally-desperate Affluent Society has thrown 
up. Yet if, as Burke himself observes, "Fashion 


governs the World”, is there not a special 
style of language and emotion which is at 
work here? 

It is hard to find an adequate name for it, 
but there used to he one; and perhaps it has 
passed out of usage hecau.se it was itself too 
old-fashioned, possibly too patina-laden, to 
appeal to our spirifp which, even in our own 
critical circle, want new, bright, and shiny in¬ 
sights. I refer to Snobbery. And I am thinking 
of William Makepeace Thackeray’s explication 
of the modern phenomenon in his once-famous 
Book of Snobs (1846), now so widely unread. 
It could be, I am almost persuaded, a basic 
text for political sociologists today. Indeed, 
Thackeray in later pieces went on to discuss 
certain political and ideological elements in 
Snobbery. So much of this is penetrating, and 
hence relevant, today. 

Think, fur a moment, of the spectacle of the 
Socialist Left in the iMbour Party making a 
turn-about and rejecting both the European 
entry and the Rhodesian settlement—and both 
on the terms which it had .supported in office! 
What Thackeray wrote about Whig Snobbery 
reveals the simple, if 'unfortunate, attitude at 
work: 

"To he a Whig you must he a reformer — 
as much or little of this as you like—and 
something more. You must believe not only 
that the Corn luiws must be repealed, but 
that the Whigs must he in office; not only 
that Ireland must be tranquil, but that the 
Whigs must he in Downing Street; if the 
people will have reform.^, why of course 
you can't help it; but remember, the Whigs 
are to have the credit." 

Thackeray's own attitude is worth noting, and 
I suspect it remains characteristic of the 
English Mind, then as now. 

"I can understand a man being anxious for 
this measure or that, wishing to do away 
with the sugar duties, or the corn duties, or 
the Jewish disabilities, or what you will; but 
in that case, if Peel will do my business and 
get rid of the nuisance for me, he answers 
my purpose just as well as anybody else with 
any other name. I want my house set in 
order, my room made clean; I do not make 
particular inquiries about the broom and the 
dust-pan.” 

Practical change, yes; abstract snobbish atti¬ 
tudinising, no. But as Thackeray went on to 
point out in his essay "On Radical Snobs”, 
the excess of modish nonsense serves in the 
end only to buttress conservative opinions: for 
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this is the consequence of "your outrageous 
Radical Snob." 

"When a man preaches to you that all 
noblemen are tyrants, that all clergymen are 
hypocrites and liars, that all capitalists are 
scoundrels handed together in an infamous 
conspiracy to deprive the people of their 
rights, he creates a wholesome revulsion of 
feeling in favour of the abused parties, and 
a sense of fair play leads the generous heart 
to take a side with the object of iiniust 
oppression.” 

Clearly, Thackeray sen.icd hcie that strange 
pendular motion of political passion and intel¬ 
lectual persuasion which today we refer to 
grimly as the ‘'Bla< k-Lash." ft was no less 
earnest in his own day: “This is the use that 
Radical Snobs, or all political Snobs, are made 
for. . . ." And he confessed to the pendulum 
swing in his own mind and heart —"/ often 
think, that if the world goes on at its present 
rate—the people carrying all before them: the 
aristocracy always being beaten after the igno¬ 
minious simulacrum of a battle; the Chinch 
bowled down; the revolution triumphant; and 
(who knows?) the monarchy shaken. . . ."—then 
he suspected he would be finding himself "in 
opposition as usual, and deploring the good 
old days, . . ." 

Nor was all this without pertinence to the 
liish Question. He went on to argue that 
“Perhaps the most dangerous .specimen of the 
Radical Snob to he found in the three king¬ 
doms is that branch of Snobs tailed Young 
Ireland, who have been making a huge pother 
within the last fortnight, and who have found 
a good deal of favour in this country of late 
years." This whole section is worth quoting 
(and I am taking my text from Vol. VI of the 
1906 edition of Thackeray’s Collected Works )— 
“I don’t know why we have been so fond 
of this race; e.Kcept that it wrote pretty 
poems, and murdered the Saxons in melo¬ 
dious iambics, and got a character for being 
honest somehow, in opposition to old Mr. 
O’Connell, to whom the English prejudice 
denied that useful quality. We are fond of 
anything strange here, and perhaps our taste 
is not very classical. We like Thom Thumb; 
we like the Yankee melodists; we like the 
American Indians: and we like the Irish 
howl _" 

Nor was it all merely amusing, even for an 
Editor of Punch in its wittier years. There were 
the Irish Troubles, then as now; and 
Thackeray, no less than Burke, tried to con¬ 
front the spectacle of "utter weakness accom¬ 
panied by tremendous braggadocity" and, 
worse than that, the "braggart violence of 


soul" which finds its peace only in a little 
murdering. 

"A martyr without any persecutors is an 
utter Snob; a frantic dwarf who snaps his 
fingers (as close as he can lift them) under 
the nose of a peaceable giant, is a Snob; and 
the creature becomes a most wicked and 
dangerous Snob when he gets the ear of 
people more ignorant than himself, inflames 
them with lies, and misleads them into ruin. 
Young Ireland shrieking piteously with 
nobody hurting him, or waving his battle- 
axed hand on his hattlcmented wall, and 
bellowing his war-cry of Bug-Aboo-—and 
roaring out melodramatic tom-foolery—and 
fancying himself a champion and a hero, is 
only a ludicrous little humbug; but when he 
finds people to believe his stories, that the 
liberated Americans are ready to rally round 
the green banner of Erin—that the battal- 
lioned invincibility of France is hastening to 
succour the enemy of the Saxon, he becomes 
a Snob so dangerous and malevolent, that 
[one] loses one’s usual jocularity in regard¬ 
ing him. and would see him handed over to 
proper authorities without any ill-timed com¬ 
passion." 

Here indepd is the point at which the careers 
of "radical chic" and "radical snobbery" 
appear to meet—the point at which ugly con¬ 
sequences overwhelm pretty sentiments. Thack¬ 
eray would have had no difficulty spotting 
the “Snobbish" figures of our own time: from 
Senator Edward Kennedy and Maestro Leonard 
Bernstein to Miss Bernadette Devlin and the 
IRA couriers of Russian arms from Brussels. 

.. And a.s for pitying the Young Irelanders 
any longer because they are so honest, be¬ 
cause they write .such pretty verses, because 
they would go to the scaffold for their 
opinions—our hearts are not tender enough 
for this kind of commiseration." What it came 
down to was nothing less than “a regard for 
our throats". The moment of disagreeable truth 
becomes inescapable when it becomes clear 
what the real consequences are of "publishing 
a paper advocating arson, or pointing out the 
utility of murder, . , .’’ Namely (and Thackeray 
would not have been surprised by this morn¬ 
ing’s headlines from Belfast and Derry), ashes 
and corpses. 

Still, this would have been rather strong stuff 
for Mr Punch who only wanted to "laugh 
honestly, hit no foul blow, and tell the truth 
when at his very broadest grin—never forget¬ 
ting that if Fun is good. Truth is still better, 
and Love best of all." 

Perhaps, then, "Snobbery" is not the right 
or useful word, after all. Alas, something 
grimmer appears to be needed. ■ - * » 
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races and cultures in Europe and India*'. Whereas 
in Europe the great migrations resulted in the 
ultimate increase in “the gross complexity and 
diversity of culture”, the reverse was the case 
in India, conquered and governed by Brahmins, 
and stratified by their caste and apartheid. This is 
a grotesque distortion of the caste system to suit 
his argument. First of all, there is no consensus 
whatsoever in Indian historical scholarship that the 
caste system is based on colour discrimination, 
only that it has played a certain part. One of the 
reasons for this is that although the Sanskrit word 
for “caste” or “class” is varna meaning colour, it 
can also have the other very significant implica¬ 
tion of choice from its root vr, to choose. There¬ 
fore, the varnashramddharma may connote the 
classification of society according to profession 
equally by choice as by colour. Furthermore, 
owing to the largely undocumented and immense 
complexity and antiquity of caste, empirical 
investigation into its origins with respect tt^ 
choice and colour, is virtually impossible, or at 
any rate yet to be done. The ethnic confusion is 
so profound that, caste may not be equated with 
race even if a large pumber of exceptions be 
allowed. It makes no more sense to talk of Brah¬ 
mins and “their raCe^ than of a Jesuit race. One 
could as well posit a racial similarity between 
Chinese and European Franciscans. 

Finally, his statement that migrations or inva¬ 
sions were not followed by hybridisation is equally 
absurd. Until the coming of tJ>c. Muslims, every 
newcomer was assimilated into caste system. 
Such assimilation cannot occur without mixing 
unless an entire tract of land were vafcated for the 
visitors which did not happen. Such mixing 
occurred even with the Muslims, though only 
limiteafl^ through conversions to Islam, and less,j 
through direct intermarriage. The most outstand-^ 
ing example the latter is to be found in the 
case of the Imperial Mughal Dynasty itself; and 
Dr Darlington, with his penchant for genetic ana¬ 
lyses of Royal Dynasties, could alfford to investi¬ 
gate with profit this remarkable case. 

Hjg .jM^nce of Indian history, indeed non- 
Eurd^MjJojWtpry, is matched only by the naivete 
of his EeM^-centrioism, a feature more charac¬ 
teristic of the ignorance and confidence of the 
scholarship of the nineteenth century than of the 
relativism of the twentieth. To quote him; 

m 

During the last four millennia there has been 
the flow of the creators of successive civilisations 
out of the Ancieut East. It has been a great 
flow into Europe; a small flow into Asia; and 
hardly any flow at all into Africa. This new 
talent . . . has passed through channels created 
by the Jewish religion, the Greek language, and 
later the Roman Church. 

Is he unaware of the creative significance of the 
spread of Buddhism all over India and the resur¬ 
gence of Brahmanism to the virtual exclusion of 
Buddhism from India? of its spread over all of 
South-east Asia, Tibet, China, and Japan? of the 
expansion of Hinduism into South-east Asia and 


of Islam eastward from its source, with each of 
these embracing more land and peoples than were 
touched by the Jewish religion, the. Greek lan¬ 
guage and the Roman Church at any time before 
the eighteeoth century? Perhaps, from his seclu¬ 
sion in Oxford, these movements mean no more 
than a day-return to London. He also makes irri¬ 
tating use of the term “Asia” which is meaning¬ 
less in all senses other than geographical. 

Such indifference to what happened East of 
Suez invalidates many of his conclusions since he 
is attempting to generalise from the total 
experience of Mankind, not from that of Christen¬ 
dom alone. Above all? he must abandon his 
assumption that Europe was the only area of 
complexity, diversity, and ferment whereas 
others, e.g. India, were stagnant before the 
Industrial Revolution, The prima facie evidence 
of the fluctuating fortunes of Brahmanism, Budd¬ 
hism, Jainism, and Islam is enough to convince 
any but the most ignorant and contumacious. 
Refusal to recognise this is akin to ignoring the 
revolutionary impact of the rise of Christianity 
and of the Protestant Reformation in the history 
of Europe. Perhaps Dr Darlington’s attitude is 
due to a genetic determination after all, and 
nothing can be done about it. 

Madhavan K. Palaf 

St Antony's College, 

Oxford 
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The Index to Volume XXXVII (July-Dccember 
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Life & Letters Today 


London 

Acid commf.?^: There is [Professor f/unh 
Trcvor~Roper writes] a revolting new hvhrid 
word which seems to have been bred recently 
in tiansatlantic journalism. It invaded The 
Times of October 2 (p. 2, "IVar Diaty of a 
Diplomat"). It seems to have no useful func¬ 
tion, being merely a vulifur noveltv. The word 
is "acerbic" and is used where an Englishman 
would write "sharp" or "acid". May we not 
continue to use these inoffensive words? 

Acerbity: Piofe\sor Trevoi-Roper objects 
David Phillips] to the word "acerbic", 
which he describes as a hybrid bred in iians- 
at Ian tic journalism. 

Could Professor Trevor-Roper kindly explain 
to me how the word "aceibic" is any mme 
hvhrid than the words, say, "tiansatlantic" and 
"journalism", the fast of which is bird fiom a 
Latin pieposition, a Greek god, and a Greek 
suffix which passed into l.atin, and the .second 
of which consists of a Eiench noun derived 
from a l.atin adjective, to which a Greek 
suffix, coined 1 suspect by Demosthenes, has 
been added. iilF timi s 

f.oiidon 

BORFDOM: 1 never thought (Alan Bricn 
writes) the day would come when I would get 
bored by sex books. Now I begin to react as 
Noel Coward is said to have done about tele* 
vision—“it is sortiething you appear on, not 
watch”. Sex is something you do, not read 
about. There is scarcely time for both. 

Nt-.w statesman 

tlnU\ H oiui 

Immaculate: Chicago .Seven defendant Tom 
liavden has been hiied to teach a polilicaf 
science comse on Vietnam and the prot^T"^ 
movement at Immaculate Heart College, ti^ 
Roman Catholic school for women. 

"He is controversial and the subject matter 
is contrasersial hut this in no ivav leswcns its 
validity as an undertaking of higher eduction", 
said Dr Mary Jean Pew, chairman of the 
college's history and government department. 

Hayden was convicted with the others of the 
Chicago Seven on charges of crossing state lines 
to incite rioting dining the !968 Demm rutu 
National Convention in Chicago. He ii free 
pending appeal. /jfff , 

■* PALO ALTO T1{AE§ 

- ^ , . . 

CoNF vygj tt^ooking at the chief .spaf^^r^ 
the HoustT of Commons yest^a^ casual 
visitors may have found it hard tifdfSide yvfto 
U’oy who and which vjas what^A i 
On one side there was a rather elegant chap 
with a snooty voice and a way of looking 
down his nose at things. This rather superior 
person turned out to be Mr Crosland, Labours 
housing spokesman and the friend of every 
council tenant. 


Another principal speaker ivaj a chap (well, 
more of a bloke, really) with a forceful 
manner and an accent which sounded very 
commonplace compared to Mr Crosland’s He 
turned out to he Mr Peter Walker, Conserva¬ 
tive Secretary for the Einironment. There was 
something confusing, too, for traditionalists in 
the subject matter of the debate, which was the 
Government's Housing Finance Bill. 

It was Mr Crosland who spoke of the 
Englishman’s home as his castle. And he com¬ 
plained that the Government’s nay of acting 
against the occupants of these crenellated 
council houses would invone a big giowtii in 
the bureaucracy and the use of 

"commi\.sais". 

It lias Ml Walker who duUfied the Bill 
remarkable piece of practidahifbc.ialisi^.. 

All very confusing. DAILY VELEtiliAPH 

*1., Fstex 

A Rii r has split the Women's Liberation Movir- 
ment at Canvey Island in Es.se x. » ^ 

Two dozen militant girks, are forming a 
splinter group to cieatc a clepifage between 
them and the "bia-buining" itdtltlF- 

And they announce toddy 'they are .so 
ashamed of some of the Women's Liberation 
tactics they have changecL^eir group name 
but the aim remains ."fiiBPm' or bust." 

l VI NINC. STANDARD 

London 

The Hioj^'I^bate: Peter Fonda—the little 
blather with trie big mouth, not a man of 3! 
svho talks svith all the rhetorical persuasiveness 
of St very clever politician, but who never says ' 
■ fling you're likely to hd^ coming out of 
the mouth of any succes.sfttl politician. 

After years of family turbulence the Fondas 
(llcniy, Jane and Little Big Mouth) appear to 
be as ftirndly as they’ve ever been, svith dad 
going off to .San Francisco to protest against 
the testing of Ameiua’s latest method jO^>V 
supel kill (which is quite a change for a fir^ 
LBJ su ppm ter) and Jane lunning around shout¬ 
ing "power to the people.” 

"You know^ I love Jane, but when she comes 
on with all that I say ‘.so okay, you're a com¬ 
munist. a socialist or whatcvei. But how much 
did you get for Klutc? Was it four hundred 
thousand dollars'.’ Come on Jane, don't give me 
any of that bullshit'.” 

With an IQ of 160-plus his young life was 
one disturbance after another. 

F.VENINO STANDARD 

Parts 

FIELD RESEARCH: Jean Bruch, aged 39, 
was sentenced to IS years in jail today despite 
his plea that he only went along with a gang 
on a bank hold up because he was a crime 
writer researching material for his next book. 

UPI 
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The Sexual Offences Act 


j 4 Personal Memoir 


P eople ask me why I started the whole 
damned thing. Looking back I honestly 
don’t know. Exhibitionism? Because I went to 
Eton and I knew what it was all about? A hatred 
of injustice as exemplified in a case ten years 
earlier when a newspaper colleague went to prison 
over a case so contrived as to stink for ever in 
the annals of the police and the judiciary? I do 
not know my own motives any more. Most 
probably my—or rather Parliament’s—“libera¬ 
tion” of the male homosexual here and elsewhere 
derives from my unhappiness at that time over a 
purely domestic matter (nothing to do with 
homosexuality!). I havr known more than one 
man in his distress turn to matters which will 
give him a new anxiety—a coimtcr-irritant as it 
were. Of such distress was “WiUiam”, as I called 
the Bill facetiously, bom. 

In fact I was lucky. The time was ripe. There 
existed a monstrous anomaly. No Government 
would remove it for fear of losing votes. "Prince 
ne peut, Roi ne deigne, Rohan [Arran] suit, the 
motto of the Rohan famUy. I thought, if others 
have dared why not I? It simply needed someone 
to grasp the nettle, and a dairmed prickly nettle 
it was too. I grasped it. 

Now the situation was this. Under our Parlia- 


ThB AUTHOR is the 8th Earl of Arran, sits in the 
House of Lords (Ms J8th-century ancestor was 
createdfirst Earl of Arran of the Arran Islands), 
and is a regular columnist for the London 
"Evening News”. He was educated at Eton and 
BaMot College, Oxford, and subsequently served 
as an attaehi in the British Diplomatic Service 
(Berne, LMon). He has been a broadcaster and 
Jourrudist for many years and has contributed 
to "The Guardian”, "The Observer” and other 
London newspapers. 


mentary system a member of the House of Com¬ 
mons can only introduce a Bill imder the so-called 
Ten Minute Rule or if he is one of the MJ*.s 
lucky in the annual Ballot, a Peer can introduce 
a Bill into the Lords at more or less any time. 
We Peers have unique opportunities. 

1 was of course not by any means the first in 
the field. The Wolfenden Report had been pub¬ 
lished some eight years previously, and various 
attempts had been made, notably by Mr Kenneth 
Robinson, to implement Part II of it which was 
concerned with homosexual offences. But at that 
time the Government of the day was afraid 
for political or “moral” reasons to introduce 
legislation. And indeed the feeling of many 
members of the House of Lords still ran high 
against a change. 

I bided my time. To fail could have meant 
delaying legislation for another five or ten yean 
or even more, and this although the tide of 
public opinion was flowing strongly in a more 
liberal direction. 

Finally, without pressure from anyone or any 
group—and at no stage was I subject to any 
pressures—^I took the plunge on 12 May, 1965. 
1 had laid my plans carefully. The first step was 
to introduce a Motion in general terms calling 
for reform. I wrote to some two hundred Pcen 
whom I thought likely to be sympathetic, asking 
for their support, not by any means all on the 
liberal and Socialist bent^es. Indeed during the 
enactment of the Bill I |a)t out more tw 2,000 
“whips” in all (not to mention two telegrams 
to Bishops on the Efigb Seas at £15 t^eceO* 
When the motion was debated there were some 
23 speakers in favour and only fotir against. 

The way now lay dear. I had been given a 
green light. I jKessed on immediately. On the 
advice of the wisest man 1 know, Mr Peta 
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Henderson, then Cleiic of Public Bills, ^ I intro¬ 
duced a one Cause Bill which in effect simply 
said, “E>o you think that the law should be 
changed?” - ^ 

On second Reading my opponents mustered 
their forces. 1 found myself faced with the might 
and majraty of the law. Opposed to me were two 
ex-Lord Chancellors, the late Lord Kilmuir, 
Lord Dilhome and a form^ Lord Chief Justice, 
Lord Goddard, not to mention such awesome 
public figures as Lord Montgomery and the 
former Chief Scout Lord Rowallan. Dire and 
dreadful were the warnings of these distinguished 
gentlemen. Over and over again we were threat¬ 
ened with the same fate as that of the Greek and 
Roman Empires. As a classicist, this annoyed me, 
since in fact Greece, i.e. Athens, fell because the 
Athenians were defeated in battle by the Spartans 
who were ten times more homosexual than the 
Athenians themselves. 


M y own argument was simple. I said 
that no man deliberately chose to be a 
homosexual or to do something unnatural to him. 
There was no ultimate standard of “natural” 
behaviour; indeed natture herself was always 
breaking her own rules. Who would be so 
obstinate as deliberately to forgo the love of a 
woman and children? As an M.P. had said in the 
Commons, “Look what they’re missing!” Homo¬ 
sexuals, I said, were the odd men out, the ones 
with the limp. Was it right to persecute them still 
further when nature had already bestowed on 
them a cursed heritage? 

At the end of tlie day I divided the House. 
When the Lord Chancellor asked “Content?” 
there was hardly a murmur. “Not content?”, 
there was a roar. 1 was convinced we had lost. 
But as I stood in the lobby holding my wand 
—was a Teller—saw coming towards me a 
sweet and seemingly endless stream of “contents.” 
Lord Stonham, the Home Office Under¬ 
secretary, my strong though officially neutral 
supporter, gave me the thumbs-up sign, and I 
knew we had won. The Guardian called the 
majority of 94 to 49 “a splendid palindrome.” 
It was I think the only great moment of my small 
life. 

A week earlier, Mr Leo Abse had sought leave 

^It is no exaggeration to say that without Mr 
Henderson’s advice and encouragement the Sexual 
OiTences Bill would not be on the Statute Book today. 


to introduce a Bill in the Commons and been 
defeated though by a fairly small nuyority. I did 
not mind this overmuch. I believ^ that the 
Lords would show the way. In the event they did. 

But then the real slog began. I had to draft with 
legal but not parliamentary lawyers’ aid a full 
Bill. This was tom in pieces in the Committee 
stage, and eventually the Government, whose 
hearts and views were for the most part person¬ 
ally with me, in sheer exasperation and at the 
suggestion of Lord Boofhby, gave me the help of 
the parliamentary draftsmen. 

By now I was on the way to victory. Numerous 
amendments, some frivolous—^Field-Marshal 
Montgomery wanted to raise the age of consent 
to 80!—some reasoned and closely argued, were 
put down and I had to find Peers who felt as I 
did to help me through. I could not argue every 
amendment myself, so I dealt them out like a 
pack of cards to various allies, more capable and 
substantial than myself. Eventually we got 
through with only one amendment by Lord 
Dilhome; this was to the effect that intercourse 
between consenting adults should be deemed 
criminal if a third party was present. I opposed 
the amendment but inasmuch as it was aimed 
against homosexual assemblies, sometimes known 
as “gang-bangs”, I have come round to the view 
that Lord Dilhome was right. 

I was also happy to support the exclusion of 
the Armed Forces from the Bill on disciplinary 
groimds. This too was clearly right. Lord Kilmuir, 
who wanted also to exclude the police, conjured 
up a fearful picture of one senior policeman 
ringing up another and “propositioning” him. 
(“TTiat you. Super? Chief-Inspector here. How 
about it tonight?”) The imagination boggled; 
but then we were constantly being warned 
against the most extraordinary eventualities. 
Later on the Merchant Navy was also excluded, 
thou^ from what I am told if there ever was 
a horse In those stables it has long since bolted. 

Meanwhile I was going through a little private 
hell of my own. My wife loyally supported me, 
though clearly she didn’t like the whole thing 
(“Why don’t you take up something decent like 
Utter?”); but I began to receive personal abuse 
to whicdi even as a newspaper-columnist I was 
not accustomed. Some of it was based on in¬ 
stinctive emotional distaste, some on ethical 
grounds. It varied from a letter from a retired 
Genial living abroad, who accused me of having 
a love afihir with a veiy high dignitary of the 
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Angiicaii Qiurdi, to an envelope ontaining 
human exoement. 

Furthermore 1 began to live in constant fear 
of blackmail by framing. A cl^ consdence, 1 
learned, was not enough. 1 knew that a consider¬ 
able number of blackmailers were living on the 
pacings from their victims and that suddoily 
they stood to lose their source of income. This 
was frightening. But the letters from homo¬ 
sexuals, pathetic in their sincerity and placing 
their trust in me, were burdens even harder to 
bear. A man wrote to me anonymously—almost 
everyone who wrote to me was anonymous— 
“For twenty years I have been meeting a man on 
Westminster Bridge on the first of the month and 
giving him £100 which I cannot afford and which 
1 must conceal from my wife. Today for the first 
time, thanks to your Bill, I shall cot be keeping 
my appointment.” 

In the end his refusal to be blackmailed proved 
to be justified. 

B ut “William” and I were still in danger. On 
1 November 1966 I was rung up by the 
Personnel Officer of my Company to say that a 
gang had written on the office-walls in red-lead 
the words “Arran Homo." Subsequently 1 heard 
that the same words had been written on my 
Qub, and on every railway terminus and every 
tube station in the London area. To them add 
Buckingham Palace (side-entrance!) and Ken¬ 
sington Palace. This of course was a sign of 
success though it caused considerable gloom in 
the family. I had drawn blood and some Fascist 
or fanatic religious group had been stung into 
action. These, however, were far from being my 
personal reactions at the time. I hardly dared to 
hold my head liigh. Indeed 1 thought of resigning 
from my Qub until I woke up and said to myself 
“Why the bloody hell should I?” (The Club, the 
best Qub in London, took no action. Clubs have 
changed since Oscar Wilde’s day.) 

But I had henceforth to take extreme pre¬ 
cautions. I would not see any young man in my 
oflSce without my secretary being present. I had 
—and this is a sheer statistical fact—^the happi¬ 
ness of perhaps a million men (as it turned out, 
many mote) in my hands. One indisoeet step 
and their case would have been put back perhaps 
indefinitely. 

It was at this time that 1 began to drink, not 
heavily or, I like to think, noticeably. But for 
over a year I was permanently if slightly pickled 


*10. 

(I have had great difficulty in curing iqyself 
since). One noble Lord, now nqr firirad, said in 
Parliament that he was glad to see that the noble 
•f F4ud, “having lefieshed himself” was back in 
the Chamber. How right he was! 1 had always 
liked alcohol and perhaps, like most of my 
friends, to excess. But at this time 1 lived from 
drink to drink. The most difficult thing was to 
lead my ordinary social life and pretend that I 
was still the happy, lightweight buffoon whidi is 
my role in life; not to mention writing my column 
wUch is my livelihood. 

Meanwhile I^liament continued its solemn 
quadrille. It seemed as though we woe heading 
for success at any rate in the Lords, but the 
session came to an end. My Bill went auto¬ 
matically mto limbo. When the new Parliament 
reassembled 1 had to introduce it all over again. 
By this time the Lords were beginning to be sick 
of the busing and it required all my persuasions 
to muster a majority at each stage. On one occasion 
it was down to 18, not through a change of heart 
on the part of their Lordships but throu^ sheer 
non-attendance. We had a formal Conunittee 
and Report stage on this occasion and we passed 
the Bill more or less on the nod. 

But now there loomed up that most formidable 
obstacle, tlw Commons. To this, having given 
my whole effort to the Lords, I had heedlessly 
paid scant attention. But now it was a question 
of finding someone lucky in the ballot who 
would introduce the Bill in the “other place”, 
though I knew there were stalwart nfformers 
ready to pick up the load. Alas the wirmers that 
year were such M.P.s as Mr Duncan Sandys, or 
elderly, though admirable, Welsh miners such as 
Mr S. O. Davies. To neither did my BUI make 
instinctive appeal. There remained my Liberal 
colleague, Mr David Steel. But he opted for 
Abortion, that other reform also initiated in the 
House of Lords by Lord Silkin, and a far hotter 
potato. I warned him, but in his unwisdom he 
decided to abort. In view of what has happened 
since I wager he regrets his decision. At least 
there are no sectional religious Issues on buggery, 
though it nnist be recorded that throughout my 
BUI the Catholic Chtudi sat shamefiUly on the 
sidelines, uxUike the Anglican Bishops (particu¬ 
larly the Archbishop of Canterbury) who gave 
it their strong support. I used to telq>hone to 
Lambeth Palace asking what help I could hope 
for from the episcopal benches. UsuaUy I was 
assured of four or five Bishops. 
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A t this moment I decided to take a risk 
and play my tramp card. I was by now 
firmly convinced ^t I had popular sui^rt; so 
I asked the Editor of the Daily Mail to com¬ 
mission a National Opinion Poll with the simple 
question 

Do you think that homosexual acts committed in 
private between consenting adults should be liable 
to criminal prosecution f 

“We’ll have to print the answers however they 
come out,” the Editor said primly. I said I was 
content. The outcome was as I had expected. 
Sixty-three per cent were in favour of changing 
the law. Once again all seemed plain sailing, but 
still the Bill bad to go through the Commons. We 
were through the Lords for the second time, and 
the indefatigable Mr Leo Abse, M.P. and the 
brave Mr Humphry Berkeley, M.P. were always 
waiting in the wings, ready to introduce if an op¬ 
portunity occurred. 

An opportunity did occur when, in November, 
Mr Bericeley won second place in the Conunons 
ballot. He introduced in February the same Bill 
which I had introduced in the Lords and which 
was in effect pure Wolfenden. Mr Bericeley 
triumphed by 164 votes to 107. All seemed set 
fair, but in March the Prime Minister, Mr Harold 
Wilson, called a General Election and “William” 
went back once again into limbo. 

A Socialist Government was again returned, 
and though Mr Humphry Berkeley lost his seat, 
Mr Leo Abse was quick to introduce the same 
Bill under the 10-minute rule. He won a resound¬ 
ing victory of 194 votes to 84, and he showed 
great good sense. That is to say he accepted 
without question the proposal to exempt the 
Merchant Navy from the Act (though, as I have 
said, it was a pretty meaningless gesture), and he 
refiised to lower the age of consent from 21 to 18 
both because he thought it wrong and also 
because I had told him that I could not get such 
an amendment past the Bishops when the time 
came for me to pilot the Bill through the Lords 
—and I still had to do this (for the third time) 
before it became law. 

On this last occasion I had an easier ride. But 
on Second Reading the House again divided. My 
noble cousin. Lord Salisbury (who had taken no 
part in our prerious debates) unexpectedly 
and ex cathedra denounced the BUI on the 
ground that “our moral fibre is being steadUy 
deteriorated.” This condemnation of which he 
had not informed me in advance alarmed me. 


bearing in mind the Hatfield pronundamenti 
which had so influoiced British political life over 
the last 70 or 80 years. But in the event it turned 
out to be a bust flush. Lord Annan who spoke 
immediately afterwards, and with authority as a 
former Provost of King’s College, Cambridge 
and now Vice-Chancellor of Univosity CoUege, 
London, pointed out that homosexuality was on 
the decrease for the obvious reason that “now¬ 
adays boys go out with girls.” I got a bi^r 
majority (IIS to 48) than ever before. 

After this the opposmoN melted away and 
there was little or no discussion. On 21 July 
1967 I made my last speech on the Motion “that 
this Bill do now pass.” Perhaps I may quote from 
it. I said: 

“When we first debated these affairs—^and how 
long ago it seems!—I said that yoiu* Lordships 
had it in your power to remove fear from the 
hearts of men. This you have done. It was this 
House which gave the lead. Because of the Bill 
now to be enacted, perhaps a million human 
beings will be able to live in greater peace. I find 
this an awesome and marvellous thing. The late 
Oscar Wilde, on his release from Reading Gaol, 
viTote to a friend: 

Yes, we shall win in the end; but the road will be 

long and red with monstrous martyrdoms. 

My Lords, Mr Wilde was right: the road has been 
long and the martyrdoms many, monstrous and 
bloody. Today, please God I sees the end of that 
road. 

“1 ask one thing and I ask it earnestly. I ask 
those who have, as it were, been in bontkge and 
for whom the prison doors are now open to 
show their thanks by comporting themselves 
quietly and with dignity. This is no occasion for 
jubUation; certainly not for celebration. Any 
form of ostentatious behaviour now, or in the 
future, any form of public flaunting, would be 
utterly distasteful and would, I believe, make the 
sponsors of the Bill regret that they have done 
what they have done. Homosexuals must con¬ 
tinue to remember that while there may be 
nothing bad in being a homosexual, there is 
certainly nothing good. Lest the opponents of the 
Bill think that a new freedom, a new privileged 
class, has been created, let me remind them that 
no amoimt of legislation will prevent homo¬ 
sexuals from bqj[ng the subject of dislike and 
derision or at best of pity. We shall always, I fear. 
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resent the odd man out. That is their biuden for 
all time, and they must Moulder it like men— 
for mm they are. 

“For my own part, just this. In the last two 
years I have been navigating in deep and troubled 
waters, so deep and so troubled that at times 1 
feared I would be engulfed. At such times I have 
been strengthened and sustained by the know¬ 
ledge that 1 had the approval and support of the 
majority of this House, including the Lords 
Spiritual and, in particular, of my new and 
neutral friends, the noble and learned Lord the 
Lord Chancellor and the noble Lord, Lord 
Stonham, to whom I owe so much. These things 
have meant much to me. I count myself privi¬ 
leged to be a very minor member of this generous 
and, in the truest sense, noble assembly.” 


L ooking sack, while Mr Berkeley and 
Mr Abse (whose Act it is incidentally, though 
comma for comma identical with mine)^ had a 
hard fight which I did not envy them, 1 must 
record in fairness to the House of Lords that the 
real battle-ground was in our Chamber and the 
issue decided there. I proudly and truthfully put 
the Sexual Offences Act on record as the achieve¬ 
ment of the Upper’ House. It cannot be stated 
too often that the two great social reforms during 
the Labour Government’s term of office. Abor¬ 
tion and Sexual Offences (Sex came first) origin¬ 
ated in the Lords, perhaps the least reactionary 
and most flexible of any western Parliamentary 
chambers; and, in my opinion, the two Bills 
justified—on this ground alone—the existence 
of that seeming anachronism. Certainly neither 
the then Government nor Opposition can claim 
credit or (if you prefer) debit, though certain 
individuals from all three parties, particularly 
the Liberals and of course the Church, showed 
strength of purpose for which they deserve high 
praise. Indeed it is a statistical fact that the Bill 
would have been passed by the hereditary peers 
alone. 

What have been the results? At home, I would 
say that from the statistics there is no evidence 
that homosexual practices have increased. Doubt¬ 
less what is done and has indeed always been 
done continues to be done, but without fear of 
legal prosecution. 

* Under the 10-minute rule, the Bill which the 
House of Commons gives an M.P, leave to introduce 
has in theory to be a new Bill. 
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Abroad others have followed our exiunple. la 
Canada Mr Pierre Trudeau took the British 
Parliament’s Act and incorporated it m his own 
Criminal Offences Act. In West Germany the 
f^ous Paragraph 175 has been abolished and 
legislation in accordance with our own has been 
substituted. In the United States which has for 
centuries accepted the Puritan code which we 
originally gave them (an American judge said 
to me, “You gave us your laws—^now help us to 
bring them up to date”), reform can only come 
slowly and State by State. A Federal enactment 
seems unlikely. 

To the million British men then, add 240,000 
Canadians and 840,000 West Germans (on the 
basis of one to twenty-five adult homosexuals) 
and we get a total of 2,080,0(X). Whether you 
regard them as “liberated” or condemned to 
perdition depends on your individual point of view. 

Looking back on it all, I don’t know how 1 
dared. I have a totally irrational belief that we 
are each of us given one opportunity in life to do 
something difficult and dangerous, and that if 
we do not take it we cannot live with ourselves 
again. It was a challenge I had to accept or opt 
out from for ever. 

In accepting it and overcoming it, I lost my 
personal reputation. When 1 gave my name in a 
shop, I would get a look of surprise or some¬ 
times of positive distaste. One Peer, admittedly 
not Britain’s wisest, refused to have me in his 
house. I was of course throughout suffering from 
advanced persecution mania and I imagined 
slights where none were intended. But the letters 
were there all right. Few men, I can truthfully 
boast, have been subjected to such a stream of 
concentrated filth—or indirectly few women too, 
for I want to record the loyalty of my secretary, 
Mrs Stella Fenn, who read letters not fit for 
female eyes, and who when finding the “Arran 
Homo" slogan on a wall in Kensington wiped 
it out with spittle on her handkerchief. We went 
through much together. 

Who were my supporters? A mixed bunch; 
indeed I should imagine that many of them had 
never before voted in the same lobby. The 
Socialists (with exceptions) and the Liberals I 
expected, but I was amazed by the number of 
those 1 had previously thought of as strong 
reactionaries who did not speak but quietly voted. 
They were what President Nixon has called 
the silent majority. To them I owe special thanks. 

I owe too a lot to those of my opponents who 
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through sheer stupidity succeeded in persuading 
the House that whoever else was right they 
themselves must be wrong. “Old so-and-so 
speaking again?” I used to say. “Good, that’s 
another ten votes for us.” TTiat arch-reactionary, 
the late Lord Brocket was a particular friend in 
this regard, so too was the late Lord Goddard. 
Though of course in most respects a brilliant if 
harsh man, he took it upon himself solemnly to 
remind us of the “Buggers* Clubs,” of which 
frankly I had never heard. But he warned us. I 
asked him a week or so later whether the letters 
he had received had siipported him. Dead-pan, 
he replied “Almost all the letters I have received 
wanted to know the names and addresses and 
telephone numbers of the buggers’ clubs. . . .” 
Because of his humanity and humour, I could 
have kissed him. I don’t think his learned Lord- 
ship would have welcomed my salute. 

There were other jolly incidents. Some I still 
cannot record but one at least 1 can. There are 
two Peers of the same names; indeed there are 
several such couples. To one such Peer, a close 
friend and married to my cousin, I began one of 
my “whips” facetiously “'Darling" and ended up 
jtJTJc; to the other, a somewhat austere gentleman, 
I began formally "Dear Lord X". The first indi¬ 
cation that all was not well was when my cousin 
wrote to me and asked what the hell I meant by 
writing to him "Dear Lord X" and calling me a 
pompous ass. “Oh dear,” I thought to myself, 
“Oh dear.” To this day I cannot look the other 
Lord X in the face. 


W HERE DOES THE CREDIT— or the debit 
—lie? With Sir Jolin Wolfenden and his 
courageous Conunittee first and foremost; with 
Parliament, and especially the House of Lords 
who, as I have said, by this and other similar 
reforms have once again re-established them¬ 
selves in the country as a force to reckon with 
and a source for good; with the Socialist Govern¬ 


ment as such very little, though in fairness 1 
doubt whether I could have ^t the Bill through 
under the Conservatives; with Lord Gardiner and 
with Lord Stonham, then Under-Secretary for 
the Home OflSce, who were unoflkially as 
unneutral as any country or person can be with¬ 
out actually declaring war; with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury who dared to say things such as I, 
who can say anything without it mattering, would 
not have dared; with Lady Gaitskell who among 
the simple, sensible things she said challenged 
flatly Lord Montgomery for claiming that he 
had never known a single case of homosexuality 
among his armies and suggested he hadn’t known 
his men very well; with Lady Wootton whose dry, 
caustic logic destroyed many of the more ridicu¬ 
lous emotional arguments put forward; with Lord 
James of Rusholmc, who as an outstanding 
educationalist and former High Master of Man¬ 
chester Grammar School made it clear that the 
modem school-master’s attitude to homosexu¬ 
ality is not so primaeval as his predecessor’s; with 
lion-hearted Mr Leo Abse whose Act it is; with 
Lord Queensberry—thus avenging history—and 
Lord Hertford who spoke for the youth for 
which we were legislating; with Mr Edgar Wright, 
then Secretary of the Albany Trust, who shared 
closely my work and my anxieties and had 
his health seriously undermined. 

What will history say? Very little probably. In 
the years ahead people will be amazed by our 
sexual shibboleths as indeed is the Arab world 
already today. 

1 confess I worry about my own small part in 
those happenings. If history does take note, will 
it think of me as the man who, like Socrates, 
cormpted the youth but on a massive, even 
world-wide scale? Or shall 1 be judged by my 
successors and my God as someone who helped 
to make men feel less frightened and less guilty? 
If perchance the latter then I can only say that 
the Almighty chooses curious instruments for 
his divine pmpose. 
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Making the World Safe 
for Pornography 


T he “PERMISSIVE REVOLUTION’* which gathered pace in the 196te encompasses a 
number of related aspects, a minor one pcrtups being the growing use in popular writing, in {kv 
songs, and in ordinary discourse, of vulgar expressions and foar>lettcx' words. The joys of shocking the 
gentry are drawing to a dose, however. Obscene wtxds and phrases are now an inescapaMte port of the 
flotsam and jetsam of today’s admass argot of communication, this being but one of the several consequoiccs 


of the rapid inter-permeation of Western cultures, 
styles, customs, and techniques that threaten to 
culminate in an unrelieved uniformity the world 
over. In the scramble for taking off, getting there, 
anywhere, there is time no longer for fine dis¬ 
tinctions. The pressures of time (which para¬ 
doxically appear to grow pari passu with per 
capita “real” income), the expansion of visual 
media, the impatience of the current generation 
with forms and procedures combine to breed 
contempt for linguistic precision and to foster a 
relish for multi-purpose cliches and the vulgar 
vernacular.^ 

Permissiveness of dress has an affinity with 
that of language. Both are part of a commercially- 
sponsored “youth cultiire” that has become a 
little too self-conscious in its studied defiance 
of a nanny image of adult authority. Quasi¬ 
exhibitionist attire, from being a fashion of the 
’60s, appears to have settled down to become a 
trend. Leaving out the cult of grubbiness, re- 


^ Along with other terms having about them a 
penumt^ of doubt or irony, I put the term “pemiis- 
sive” in quotes. As has been remarked by a number 
of persons, and recently by Professor George Allen 
in a letter to The Times (30 March 1971), the apparent 
growth of sex permissiveness is a poor consolation 
prize for the mounting frustrations of individuals in 
the modem industrial welfare state. Indeed, Quintio 
Hogg once observed that, sex aside, modem society 
with its increasing number of regulations and controls 
(all for our own good, of course) has become the 
antithesis of permissive. 


garded as one of the more pathetic forms of 
protest against “the System”, one of the ambitions 
of the wide-eyed young is that of being seen in 
the accoutrements of the ad man’s “jet set”, 
enjoying the glossy privileges of the “new 
Europeans”—coolly smoking the finest Virginian, 
carelessly leaning against the hoods of high- 
powered Mercedes, drinking vodka by candle¬ 
light, flying to popular resorts along the Medi¬ 
terranean and, above all, sporting gaudy and 
daring attire. At the age of peak desire for self- 
display, the young in an affluent society lend 
themselves admirably to being a ubiquitous part 
of the erotic scene. 

Never have styles among women during the 
summer months been so openly flaunting. 
Knee-high black boots focus the spectator’s eye 
on the full length of a thigh that, through a 
vestigial skirt, can be seen to merge, on seating, 
into the opulent rotundities of the buttocks. 
Picking one’s way through a railway station, the 
bouncing jaunt of girls in over-tight silk slacks 
offers tantalising visions of pneumatic bliss. 
“Hot pants”, with their familiar barrack-room 
connotations, vie with undulating see-through 
blouses and, on special occasions, with see- 
through pants, panties, and chemises—vie also 
with topless or bottomless costumes that are 
uncertain as yet whether to move from private 
beaches, restaurants, and night clubs into the 
broad daylight of the streets. One cannot but 
sympathise with those members of Women’s Lib 
who watch aghast a trend that so blatantly sub- 
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merges the individual character of women in a 
flesh pond of sexuality. For men can hardly be 
expected continually to avert their eyes from the 
manifest eroticism of fashions that- have made of 
otherwise ordinary females an essential part of the 
furnishings of the sex-permissive society. Unless 
a man can somehow become de-sensitised over 
time, it will remain something of an effort to 
have to remind himself dutifully, from time to 
time, that such temptuous flesh-obtruding beings 
are really “persons” after all.* 

Another product of the “permissive revolution” 
is the cornucopia of female flesh currently 
exhibited at night-spots all over the country. Yet 
the conventional strip-tease act, though it con¬ 
tinues to attract a varied clientele, does not rate 
as daring compared with the live shows—openly 
advertised in Denmark—depicting a diversity of 
sexual activities between members of the same 
and opposite sexes, in couples, threesomes, four¬ 
somes, and “moresomes”, with the occasional 
animal throvm in as a zesty treat. In contrast, 
the public cinema has conned itself to more 
intimate shots of “normal” or heterosexual 
activity, often discreetly admixed with violence 
or horror, although the more conventional forms 
of deviancy such as homosexuality, lesbianism, 
incest, and the sexual involvement of minors are 
manifestly on the increase. As for books, maga¬ 
zines, and blue films, they range from men’s 
magazines, “naughty” sex, and “pop pom”. 


* Academic colleagues have agreed with me that we, 
of the older generation, are wanting perhaps in that 
“maturity” which would enable us to regard these 
scantily-clad nubile figures with the detached com¬ 
placency proper to an art form. It may well be the 
case—though the young people 1 have spoken with 
deny the fact—that a new generation is emerging which 
is able to regard highly erotic attire without any 
sexual interest. 

Whether true or not, I confess that I should feel 
just a little alarmed if I discovered that the sight of 
boundng bosoms and buttocks no longer stirr^ ity 
lusts a UtUe—from which declaration the reader is 
not to infer that I approve of current fashions. Sex 
stimulation arising from the si^t of erotically clad 
females has its place and its function. But sexual 
stimulation as an aU-pervasive phenomenon is as 
much an abuse of liberty as it is a perversion of taste. 
To put it mildly, it is a nuisance for an ordin^ 
healthy man to be exposed to sexually-inviting attire 
on the w^ to work, on the streets, in buses, in trains, 
and in offices; sexuality forcing itself contffiually on 
the privacy of his thoughts and feelings. There is, in 
fact, a good liberal case against “sex pollution” too. 
I shall touch on this aspect in a separate article. 

* The quoted phrases are from a brochure issued in 
1970 by a firm under the name of John Amslow A 
Associates (Culver City, California), a business 
concern offering the “adult public” an “advanced 
sexual techniques kit” consisting of 8 mm. movie 
films plus seven photographically illustrated manuals. 


the nethermost fantasies of sexuality, with 
manuals specialising in the dqiiction of improb¬ 
able feats plus photographs of outsize organs 
taken from every conceivable angle. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to remark that much 
of this matter appearing in manuals and booklets 
is conui^rcially promoted as “educational”: 
case studies in the history of pathologies, and 
the like, though today such rationalisations are 
hardly thought necessary. The literature on 
sexual experience and the psychology of sex has 
wandered far from the flail Idff by the earnest 
pioneering efforts of Marie Stopes or Havelock 
Ellis. Far from muting the sensory aspects of 
the sexual experience in favour of the thera¬ 
peutic, the former are magnified to the point of 
obsession. The accent is now unabashedly on 
the orgasmic, on the techniques for the attain¬ 
ment of the uttermost. Even on a superficial 
plane one begins to feel uneasy, nostalgic almost. 
For it would seem that, just as the old-time 
leisurely wayfarer has given place to the tight- 
scheduled packaged tourist who, with guide¬ 
book in one hand and camera at the ready, aims 
to “do” Florence in one day and Paris in two, 
so, it now seems, is the old-time lover who 
foUowed his impulse and fancy destined to give 
way to the new sex technician, trained by film 
and guide-book to save on time, to avoid niaking 
'‘potentially disastrous mistakes”, and to master 
advanced methods which cannot be learned “by 
instinct or trial and error” but that will enable 
him “to bring any woman to heights of ecstasy she 
has never known before.”* 

1 confess that my heart falters at the prospect 
of mastering the athletics of forty-nine different 
positions, to say nothing of the timing and 
location of a variety of slaps, scratdies, blows, 
bites, licks, and pinches. If the taste for this new 
high-powered sex catches on, it is good-bye to 
the old-fashioned notion of sex as one of the 
nicer pleasures of life; at least as a dependable 
form of reprieve from the daily hum-drum and 
stress of circumstance. For this new concern 
with norms of sexual performance lends itself 
too easily to statistical charts and self-rating 
devices in modern technological societies. And 
the search for maximum sexual satisfaction (or 
riiould it be “optimal”?) is likely to add yet 
another item to the weird list of new “rights” 
espoused by factions of the discontented citizenry 
of the world’s wealthier communities. 

What is significant is not, of course, the mere 
•existence of such literature and such entotain- 
ment. In different forms they can be found in 
other periods of history. What is significant is 
the scale and th% “publicness” of the phen- 
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otneoon; the fact that obscenity now' struts 
openly in the market place. The latent demand, 
it could be argued, was always thoe. But the 
wealth, technology, and the acquiescence of the 
law were requited before the latent demand 
could be made effective, before it could be stim* 
ulated and promoted. 

To choose a fairly recoat impression by 
Ludovic Kennedy in an article, “New York 
Revisited”: 

Times Square was a shock too, despite friends* 
wamiiw. In one window, a still life of dildos in a 
mug, like toothbrushes, ^ shapes for all seasons, 
and beside them blown*up rubb^ girlies, man-size, 
pink and brown, brunette and blonde, to keep one 
warm in bed. In another window a picture of two 
rhinos on the job... 

Screw and Ban, Orgy and Pleasure, are the 
depressing pornographic broadsheets available at 
any kerbside paper-stall.... The stories cover the 
usual porno ground from bestiality to analingus, but 
the ads are almost unbelievable. “Sincere, hairy 
guy, white, 32, with enviable 8x6 wishes to meet 
sympathetic AC/DC couples, any color, for groovy 
threbomes. My specialiti^ F^ch and Greek 
cultures, also watersports and S and M. Discretion 
assured. Photos please.” {Spectator, 7 March 1970). 

As they say up North, “Wh«c there's muck 
there’s brass.” Hardly had the law begun to 
avert its eyes than the ubiquitous forces of private 
enterprise moved into the held. Quick fortunes 
have been and are being made. The commercial 
oi^rtunities for the “dirty” book, film, or live 
show, are today brighter than ever. Despite 
these developments, the movement calling on 
the law not merely to avert its eyes but to turn 
its back on all sexual matters, whether of public 
behaviour or entertainment, has not abated. 

Is there cause for concern, or is there not? 


Emotional Responses 

S JNCB MANiFBSTATiONS of the new sex 
“pomissiveness” are so varied, a magazine 
article must of necessity limit itself to particular 
aspects. In the main I confine myself to the 
growth over the last decade of the erotic, the 
“lascivious”, the “obscene” and the "pomo- 
^phic,” in literature, art, and entertainment.* 
As distinct from the argument to which they 
give form, there are also a number of emotional 
attitudes tending to favour the “permissive” 

* Although there is an affinity between these 
developments, it is undostood that pornography need 
not use obscene language and that obscene language 
may have nothing to do with pornography. The 
fr^uent recourse to quotation marks in the course of 
this essay is to be interpreted by the reader as affirming 
that little purpose is served by the use of more precise 
terminology at that point in the argument. 


nvoluticni. One of them is commonly to be 
found among the lowo'-middle^ass and young 
middlo^ge group, in particular among social 
workos, civil servants, semi-professionals, in¬ 
cluding some educationalists. What appears to 
be common to such a group is a deep, almost 
desperate, desire to be associated with things 
“progressive.” Any doubts about the value of a 
new “cultural” departure are deemed absurd 
if not reactionary. “The future” itsdf is a beacon, 
while “the past” is seen as a long stru^e up¬ 
ward through the darkness toward the present. 
For this group, the highest virtue is tolerance- 
tolerance of any kind of social deviancy. You 
name it—^they’ll tolerate it. 

I choose the words “emotional attitudes’* 
deliberately, since much of what is cast in the 
form of arguments turns out, on brief inspection, 
to be no more than rhetorical dicta having 
historic or emotional overtones calculated to 
confuse the issues. Four characteristic examples 
have been selected from a recent statement to 
the press by John Mortimer, Q.C., defending 
barrister in the Oz case, as reported in The Times 
(9 August 1971). 

J. “I do not think it would be possible to 
embark on a life as a writer on the assumption 
that there was any area of human activity 
which you were prevented from exploring.” 

(The “exploration” of the area of human activity 
that cotild be proscribed by law or custom being, 
in this instance, spedheaUy descriptions of 
sexual activity, normal and abnormal, his belief 
is patently false. The greater number of the world’s 
most famous novelists—^the Brontes, Dickens, 
Hardy, Flaubert, Stendhal, Turgenev, Dos¬ 
toevsky, Tolstoy (one could go on indefinitely)— 
all managed well enough “to embark on a life 
as a writer” even though “exploring” this 
particular area of human activity (intimate 
sexual description) was not to be thought of. 
A more germane question is whether permissive¬ 
ness to “explore” carnality is producing for us 
a better society. Irving Kiistol has argued the 
contrary and adds, moreover, that it is pro¬ 
ducing worse novels. 

2. “Obscenity is in the eye and mind of the 
beholder.” 

Mortimer is here saying not merely that ob¬ 
scenity is a matter of taste, but that it cannot 
even be identified. Is cruelty also, then, in the 
eye of the beholder? Although standards change 
over time, and although we may approve or 
enjoy cruelty or pornography in some circum¬ 
stances, there is generally little difficulty in recog¬ 
nising either. Certainly pornographic writers 
and film producers have a pretty shrewd idea 
of what their public wants. 
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3. **It is part of living to be shocked and 
nauseated; perhaps it will induce us to do 
something about it, which is also good for you.’* 

From the fact that cruelty and crime are commit¬ 
ted, which is a part of living, it does not follow 
that cruelty and crime ought to be committed or 
depicted. By playing loose with the language of 
social commitment, Mortimer is confusing the 
public’s shock arising from true information of 
existing injustices, about which remedial action 
may be taken, with the shock that comes of 
witnessing, say cruel or obscene practices simply 
as entertainment. But of what social value is it 
that people, willingly or unwillingly, be shocked 
in siich ways—^unless, of course, it leads to the 
closing of such shows and penalising the actors 
and promoters? 

4. “I think it is absolutely necessary that 
people be outraged. I do not think there can 
be any progress without people being outraged.” 

Here, again, language is used to evoke a crusading 
spirit in a shoddy cause. For it is manifestly 
untrue, in any case, that a person, group, or 
society cannot make any progress without suffer¬ 
ing outrage. And even if it is true that some 


* In re^ons where even the skilled psychiatrist is as 
yet unsure of his footing, “progressive" teachers can 
be found giving pat advice to young people about 
sexual behaviour much as if they were coaxing tots to 
eat more buns at a tea party. 

“If you are attached to a member of your own sex, 
and if you both want to give physical expression to 
your feelings, then do so", advise Messrs M. Hill 
and M. Lloyd Jones in their booklet. Sex Education. 
put out Iw the National Secular Society (London, 
1970). 

Again, according to The Times (18 Dec. 1971), the 
Working Party’s Report presented to the Birmingham 
Educational Committee “felt that many children were 
not receiving the sex education they needed." 
(Possibly it would be nearer the mark to say that the 
children were not receiving as much sex education as 
some of the teachers were anxious to offer!) With the 
results in mind of a questionnaire of three-quarters of 
the city’s schools revealing a recent increase in child¬ 
ren’s sex inquisitiveness, the report allied that 
“teachers were becoming aware that children of this 
age had a natural and healthy curiosity [about sex], 
and it was urged that this should be dealt with 
simply and truthfully." (My italics). 

Why “natural and healthy”? Why not—^in view of 
the mass media’s current obs^sion with erotica— 
infectious curiosity? 

In the same issue of The Times there happens to be 
a letter from Lord Elton on the debate of the standards 
of the BBC in the 1970s; “Let it be recorded before 
this correspondence closes down that the Corporation 
contrived to include an attempted rape into (of all 
booksO Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” Perhaps, after all, 
we shan’t have to wait long for some enterprising 
pomocrat to make a “modem" film vosion of The 
Old Curiosity Shop, with Little Nell cast in the role 
of a juvenile nymphomaniac. 
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sorts of outrage, say those aiinng firom reports 
of a public scandal, lead to social improvements, 
not a// outrages do. 1 have no difficulty in imag¬ 
ining culnuul progress, or the maintenance of a 
high standard of civilisation, without the neces¬ 
sity of outraging propriety by public displays of 
sexual activities or sado-masochism. 


A RELATED GROUP are today’s Pallid 
Liberals for whom sexual morality poses no 
problem. “Every man to his taste” is the crucial 
dictum here, with the occasional proviso that 
nobody be manifestly hurt in the process. Censor¬ 
ship, they point out with impeccable logic, is an 
infringement of personal freedom. As for what 
they, as responsible adults, are allowed to see and 
read, they will not be dictated to by government 
officials. And that’s that! A few remarks on the 
ambiguity of the law, on the incompetence of 
bureaucrats, a quotation from John Milton or 
Stuart Mill or Lord Acton on free speech, and 
the matter is settled. 

Mixed in with these two groups are The Free¬ 
dom Filters for whom the promotion of sex 
permissiveness is part of the unending crusade 
against those impoishablc Victorians—a part of 
the movement from the dank dungeons of re¬ 
pression into the broad sunlight of erotic freedom 
and abundance. Among this company are to be 
found “enlightened" councillors, educationalists 
and, alas, far too many otherwise undistin¬ 
guished secondary-school teachers. One is hard 
put not to suspect that the good fight for some of 
these teachers is but a part of their personal but 
futile struggle against their own childhood in¬ 
hibitions; that their “frank and honest" talks 
and films depicting cohabitation, masturbation, 
with an occasional garnishing of lesbianism, 
provide them with the relief they fondly imagine 
is being shared also by their captive audiences 
of somewhat bemused youngsters.* 

Passing mention should also be made of The 
Art Critic who makes a speciality of regarding 
pornography, and the controversy surrounding 
it, with detached cynicism. Staring in silence at 
the heaving flesh of coupled lesbians, or at a 
threesome in frenzied masturbation, the tight 
mouths and craned necks of the aficionados 
leave no one in doubt that their excitement at 
times verges on the excruciating. By dint of 
dissociation, however, the journalist or art critic 
chooses to see it ail as a form of charades. As 
such it is not hard to depict its comic and pathetic 
features. Let it take its ridiculous course, he says 
in ^ect, it won’t get very far. As an art form, at 
least, porno is strictly a limited medium. Erelong, 
we shall all be yawning. 
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Will Boredom Set In? 

M orb interesting yet, the assertion that 
pornographic entertainment will in time 
vanish of itself is made by those who have conv 
to find the whole thing thoroughly distasteful. 
One reason for this belief, or hope, is the apparent 
reluctance to invoke legd sanctions, a reluctance 
illustrated in the following passages taken from a 
recent editorial of the New York Times.* 

The explicit portrayal on the stage of sexual 
intercourse is the final step in the erosion of taste 
and subtlety in the theater. It reduces actors to 
mere exhibitionists, turns audiences into voyeurs 
and debases sexual relationships almost to the 
level of prostitution. 

It is difficult to see any gr^t principle of civil 
liberties involved when persons indulging themselves 
on stage in this kind of peep-show activity are 
arrested for “public lewdness and obscenity*’—as 
were the actors and staff of a recently-opened New 
York production that, in displaying s^omy and 
other sexual aberrations, reach^ the reductioad 
obscenum of the theatrical art.... 

The fact that the legally enforceable standards of 
public decency have been interpreted away by the 
courts almost to the point of no return does not 
absolve artists, producers or publishers from all 
responsibility or restraint in pandering to the lowest 
possible public taste in quest of the largest possible 
monetary reward. Nor does the fact that a play, film, 
article or book attacks the so-called “establishment,” 
revels in gutter language or drools over every 
known or unknown form of erotica justify the 
suspension of sophisticated critical judgment.... 

Far from providing a measure of cultural 
emancipation, such descents into degeneracy 
represent caricatures of art, deserving no exemption 
from the laws of common decency merely because 
they masquerade as drama or literature. It is 
preposterous to banish topless waitresses when 
there is no bottom to voyeurism on the stage or in 
the movie houses. 

In the end, however, there may be an even more 
effective answer. The insensate pursuit of the urge 
to shock, carried from one excess to a more abysmal 
one, is bound to achieve its own antidote in total 
bor^om. When there is no lower depth to descend 
to, ennui will erase the problem. 

Of course, journalists can always be found who 
would allege that live shows are already a bore. 

* New York Times, 1 April 1969. The editorial is 
more fully quoted by Walter Bems in an excellent 
article, “Pornography versus Democracy: A Case 
for Censorship,” The Public Interest (Winter, 1971). 
As Bons points out, to the regular readers of 
the New York Tones literary and drama reviews, the 
editorial must have appeared as something of a 
volte face. 

* The Sunday Telegraph, (London), 29 August 1971. 
' Though anticipating later arguments, I must vent 
my doubts about this sort of reasoning. No country 
exhibits more oime and violence, actual and fictional, 
than does the United States today. The ^m and ugly 
consequences are there for all to behold. Yet living 
“cheek by jowl” with it has not caused any reduction 
of crimes of violence, least of all among the impres- 
simiable young—^nor, for that matter, has it caused a 
decline in the public demand for the depiction of 
violence in literature or on the screen. 


After visting Denmark last summtt Peregrine 
Worsthome assures us (without, however, des¬ 
cribing just what it was he witnessed) that ‘*lt 
was all so unbearably dull,” and later surmises 
that “Left to its own devices, it [pornography] 
can only slide inexorably down its own slime 
into the pit of oblivion.”’ In fact, he found the 
shows not only dull, and lacking in artistic skill, 
but somehow anti-aphrodisiac: “Not so much 
disgusting as unpalatable.” 

On the other hand, Worsthome found tte 
porno shops in Copenhagen (“which seem to be 
in every street,”) far from dull. And the case for 
permissiveness changes accordingly from pomo 
as a mild soporific to (or in addition to) porno 
as a terrible warning. The contents of the porno 
shops, he declared, were 

a form of evil that every one can understand, not 
evil disguised or dressed up, but naked and un¬ 
ashamed. May it not be right that we should be 
forced to live cheek by jowl, as the Danes now do, 
with the evidence of where our obsession with sex 
is leading us?... 

The pomo shops are awful, and it may well 
be that a few are corrupted by them. But many more, 
staring into the abyss they represent, must draw 
back in terror. 

The Idea of voyeurs examining the contents of 
a pomo shop and “drawing back in terror” 
speaks loudly for the imaginative powers of Mr 
Worsthome, as does also his plea for abolition 
of censorship so that we may reap the benefits of 
exposure to naked pomo, benefits that take the 
form of hell-fire warnings to ail of us. It is an 
attitude which is reminiscent rather of those 
familiar editorial declarations of firmly lefVisiog 
to withhold from the British public the tme facts 
of the seamier side of sex, no matter how re¬ 
volting (a policy pursued with relish and success 
over many years by some of our well-known 
Sunday papers). Nonetheless, if one values these 
“warnings” provided by pornography according 
to its volume and persistence, the rising trends 
of such enterprise must be morally gratifying to 
Mr Worsthome. Perhaps the medicine may work 
yet more effectively if the government can be 
induced to subsidise a pomo supplement to the 
family newspaper,* 

Be that as it may, the question arises; suppose 
ennui does not set in, or the warning does not 
take hold, or not soon enough, what then? 
Indeed, is there any evidence to suggest that those 
who flock to see a “dirty” show become bored, or 
warned? Although some affect to drop in for a 
lark, or out of curiosity, or as a perftmetory 
gesture of emancipation, the compelling pown 
of these spectacles of sexual abandon is not to 
be underestimated. As in the depiction of scenes 
of violence, murder, or torture, it is possible to 
be revolted, or angered, also by promiscuous 
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sexual display. But not really bored. It is a 
psychological fact that people do not tire of 
their fantasies, least of all of their sexual fantasies. 
And the “dii^” show excites the voyeur just 
because it projects before his eyes the unswerving 
camera close-up, or the living flesh reality, of his 
fragmented fantasies. It would be as reasonable to 
expect voyeurs to tire of this fare as it would be 
to expect drug addicts to tire of their “trips.” It 
would be more reasonable to suppose, instead, 
that the appetite grows with the feeding. And 
though we shall not argue the point here, it is 
not to be supposed either that the majority of 
adults are “normal" people, wholly immune from 
such impressions on their senses, whose tastes 
cannot 1x5 debased over time or their character 
corrupted. 

Notwithstanding the complaisant pronounce¬ 
ment of such liberals as Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas—to the effect that people 
are mature enough "to recognise trash when they 
see it” and, in rejecting it for more satisfactory 
experiences, eventually “to move from plateau 
to plateau and Anally reach the world of enduring 
ideas”—there is no evidence as yet of any 
slackening of attendance at sexual performances 
on screen or on stage. From the fact that people 
are, for the present, able to distinguish between 
“art and trash” it does not follow that they will 
invariably choose art. Bems quotes a woman 
from Connecticut who protested loudly at the 
showing of an expurgated version of the film, 

/ am Curious, Yellow'. “I paid to see filth, and I 
want filth.” (According to Life Magazine this 
film cost $160,000 to make and, up to 1970, had 
made $5 million—for the Grove Press, its avant- 
garde distributor—in the United States alone.) 

At all events the purveyors of pornography take 
a more sanguine view of their commercial pros¬ 
pects .According to a recent report in Life Magazine: 

Behind the torrent of erotica are some oppor¬ 
tunistic businessmen, in the U.S. and abroad, some 
of them backed by money from organised crime. 

They keep a watchful eye on the shifting tastes of 

* W. C. McWilliams, writing in The Public Interest 
(Winter, 1971) offers the following comment on 
Berns’ propose for legal censorship on pornography: 

"In one area, censorship would be both safe and 
possibly helpful: the censorship of one’s self. 
Artists, scientists, philosophers and intellectuals 
generally owe themselves and their fellow citizens the 
duty of gauging their utterances, works, and writings 
in terms of then likely impact on the life of men.” 

One can perhaps see “artists, scientists, philoso¬ 
phers, and intellectuals” taking this solemn advice to 
heart, but it is hardly likely to restrain the enterprise 
of the producers of erotic and pornographic films. To 
quote the words of Mr David Grant, producer of the 
film Love Variations: “I am not interested in the sort 
of films I make. I’m interested in arses on seats.* 
(Reported in The Sunday Telegraph, IS August 1971.) 
There is no reason to doubt that that his attitude is 
altogether typical of the other producers of such films. 
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their customers—with good reason, for it is a II 
biUion-a-year low-overfiead business where profit 
margins run up to 10,000 per cent. Watching them 
is a whole host of lar^y bafEled government 
officials, local, state and national, who can barely 
stay informed about what’s new on their beat, let 
alone control it. 

Again, ’‘Mail order houses abound, with some 
200 firms in Los Angeles alone changing their cor¬ 
porate names as fast as the postal officials strike.” 

This report, however, provides but a fraction 
of the evidence that could be documented to 
challenge such bland reassurances as appear 
from time to time in the •press, such as “The idea 
that sexual heresies, way out intercotirse ... are 
so overwhelmingly attractive . , . that only 
censoring their propagation can prevent them 
from spreading . . . seems to me manifest non¬ 
sense.” The words are those of Peregrine Wors- 
thome, again, writing in Hie Sunday Telegraph 
(8 August 1971). 

Ironically, the very next week The Sunday 
Telegraph carried an article, “The Profits of 
Pornography,” which described the rapid expan¬ 
sion of the hard pom and pop pom industry. 
Stating that the real money-spinners are not, just 
now, the epics in the 2,000-seater cinemas but 
the sex films running in the 250-seaters, it re¬ 
vealed that Andy Warhol’s Flesh “was made in 
a week-end for £8,000 and has already earned 
over £1 million in Germany. It has now been 
taken up by ail the major circuits after playing 
for 22 wceiU to crowded houses at the Chelsea 
Essoldo.” As for uncensored films, they may be 
shown by "Film Clubs.” Apparently this is one 
of Britain’s growth industries. The “Classic/ 
Tatler” chain of 35 cinemas has 130,000 members 
and is still expanding. After describing the 
financial success of Mr David Grant’s two most 
popular sex films—"The first. Love Variations, 
had a cast of two demonstrating 69 positions for 
sexual intercourse, and a number of doctors 
talking about different aspects of sex. It cost 
£20,000 to make and has grossed over £600,000 
at the box office”—^the article remarks that "The 
moguls of the film industry, though late on the 
scene, are realising that there is a huge potential 
audience who would never normally go to an 
A'-film but flock to the cinema when they can 
get ‘culture’ and sensation.” 

Can the Law Help? 
LONG WITH THE HOPE of somc eventual 
reaction by the public to the “torrent of 
erotica” goes the belief that the law is in any case 
unfitting as an instrument of moral improvement. 
Moral improvement, it is thought, is something 
which, like personal responsibility, must grow 
with the passage of time. In a liberal democratic 
state, the only 'acceptable censorship* is self- 
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censorehip. An article of faith among would-be 
Progressives, they are most ready to afiinn it 
when thinking strictly of sexual morality. 

They would apparently be less inclined to sit 
back and do no mote than merely provide oppor¬ 
tunities for moral growth in other directions. For 
it could not be denied, surely, that the virtues of 
Charity and Benevolence would have mote scope 
if all state aid to the infirm, the aged, and the 
destitute, were to be abolished. Perhaps private 
corporations also ought not to be denied the 
opportunity of growing in moral stature, or at 
least in social responsibility, in the expectation 
that sooner or later they will voluntarily incur all 
necessary expenses to prevent noise and to curb 
pollution of air and water. Yet one is assailed by 
misgivings, for society is not only liberal and 
democratic, but also commercial. With respect 
to environmental pollution, there is far more 
money to be made by a firm ignoring the 
pollution it produces, wherever the law is per¬ 
missive of it, than by attempting to combat it. In 
consequence one can be reasonably sure that little 
will be done about it until the government takes 
action. And what applies to environmental pollu¬ 
tion applies with greater forc» to “sex pollution” 
inasmuch as the latter is not simply an incidental 


^*An argument related to the issue of personal 
liberty, that of political' liberty, arose during the trial 
of the editors of Oz magazine during the siunmer of 
1971. It was alleged in the correspondence columns 
of The Times, and other newspapers, that the trial 
was really a “political trial”, on the grounds that the 
“sexually obscene” matters in the magazine were an 
integral part of the political protest against the 
“Establishment.” 

Now the temptation to choose offensive forms of 
behaviour or expression to “get at” a society that 
appears quite indifferent to a protest movement so 
long as its ideology is explicated in plain language is 
quite understandable. But it is manifestly untrue to 
assert that there is, in the plural societies of the West, 
any censorship on the expression of views however 
radical. It is not the expression per se of political 
dissent that falls foul of the law; not, in this instance, 
the belief or explicit argument that the depiction of 
scenes deemed lewd and pornographic by society 
liberates the personality and leads to the joyous life. 
Just as the law is directed not against any statement 
of the creed of Nihilism or of Violence, but is directed 
against the act of violence or against the activity 
(including exhortation) that in the given circumstances 
is likely to result in violence, so the law does not 
forbid any person's expressing his belief that the 
widespread deletion of sexual scenes of any sort 
has therapeutic or transcendental value. What the 
law does—or rather should do—is to forbid sexually 
obscene actions, or activities, that are likely in the 
circumstances to promote the spread of sexually 
obscene entertainment or literature. 

I have added the words “or rather should do” in 
the above sentence in recognition of the inadequacy 
of the existing laws and of their unevm application. 
It is a fact, however, that (as I shall argue later) calls 
for reform of the law, not its abohdon. 


by-product arising in the oumtifacture of a range 
of goods but is the highly profitable product 
itself. 


B efore coming to grips with the real 
issues let us first weed out some popular but 
irrelevant arguments. To assert that any censor¬ 
ship of the press, or of any form of entertainment, 
constitutes an infringement of personal liberty is 
true. Indeed, it is a tautology. Restriction on any 
particular choice of activity is, by the ordinary 
meaning of words, a restriction on a person's 
freedom.^® 

Factory-owners in the early part of the nine¬ 
teenth centuiy argued power^lly against the 
withdrawal of child labour, against the relation 
of hours, against the compulsoiy installation of 
safety devices, and so on, all on the grounds of 
“freedom of contract”, ignoring that there were 
principles other than freedom of contract to be 
taken into consideration. The notion that per¬ 
sonal freedom is, or has ever been, the predomi¬ 
nant consideration in political decisions is at 
variance with the facts. The whole body of law, 
from traffic regulations to the criminal code, 
from taxation to tort law, constitutes a tight 
network of restraints on our individual freedom. 
Without law, there is only the total freedom of 
anarchy, a state of affairs le^ secure yet than its 
counterpart, tyranny. 

Every change of the law imposes or removes 
constraints on some or ail citizens in the pursuit 
of one objective or another. And a law that 
effectively reduces the area of an individuars 
discretion properly does so only in the reasonable 
expectation of some increase in society’s advan¬ 
tage, convenience, or moral satisfaction. Whether 
a new law is to be introduced that undeniably 
circiunscribes liberties hitherto eryoyed is, then, 
a pragmatic question to be settled in each 
instance by considerations of the likely effect on 
the general welfare. Such being the case, a iterson 
who opposes legislation designed to contain the 
movement toward increased sexual exhibitionism 
and obscenity cannot validly do so solely on the 
grounds that individual liberty is thereby res¬ 
tricted. 

Nor can a person properly oppose such meas¬ 
ures by invoking the vision of a free market that 
reflects the diverse wants of the community. The 
law is not, nor was it ever, indifferent to what 
appeared on the market or what could be made to 
appear. Nor, for that matter, can be oppose sudi 
measures on alleged libertarian grounds that any 
citizen or group, whether a m^ority or minority, 
has a right to follow its own bent or tastes. Such 
opposition has to be referred back to our original 
thesis concerning the balance between individual 
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liberty and the welfare of society. More specifi¬ 
cally, in the case at issue, the contemplated 
reduction in opportunities for voyeurs, per¬ 
formers, and writers of porno, has to be set 
against the other interests and purposes of 
society. 


By such reflections we are led to recognise 
Dicey’s thesis that, in a constitutional democracy 
at least, law is the ultimate expression of public 
opinion. More affirmatively perhaps, the law 
embodies the expression of the public’s moral 
sentiments—which is as much as to say that the 
law is a force giving moral direction to the 
development of society and to the realisation of 
its aspirations. Thus, provided always that public 
opinion is behind it,'^ the law can indeed exert an 


“ I pause at this juncture to remark the popularity, 
at the time of writing (Winter 1971), of editorial 
phrases about the ^overmnent’s duty to “lead” 
public opinion, as distinct, that is, from “following” it. 

It is astonishing that a phrase so frequently em¬ 
ployed by Lenin and other leading Bolsheviks should 
be found congenial by today’s would-be enlightened 
liberals in Fleet Street; and in both parties whenever 
their views conflict with popular sentiment on critical 
political issues—as they did in Britain, for instance, 
on the abolition of capital punishment, on metrication 
and dedmalisation, on Cbncorde, on Commonwealth 
immigration, and on the Common Market. 

Irrespective of the merits of any of these policies, 
the only interpretation of the phrase that can be 
acceptable to a consistent liberal democrat is that of 
leading public opinion to accept one’s point of view 
bv reasoned argument. The alternative Interpretation 
that has beat and (at the time of writing) continues to 
be practised, implies contempt for the electorate, and 
constitutes an arbitrary and unwarranted exercise of 
political power. 

It was, therefore, with no little satisfaction that I 
read in The Times (6 March 1971) that the West 
German government has been having second thoughts 
about “getting ahead of public opinion” on the 
subject of pornography. Since its draft to liberalise 
the law in this respect was published in September 
1970, there has bem a storm of criticism. Suggested 
amendments by the Minister of Justice included a 
ban on the showing of pornographic films in public 
or on television, and on any sexual acts involving 
animals. According to Dr Jaeger, former Minister of 
Justice in Bavaria, 72% of the public want a total 
ban. “There are things,” he said, “which arc pretty 
nice in the bedroom, but nauseating on the stage.” 
The issue, as he saw it, was whether the Germans would 
remain a people of culture or sink into “a new bar¬ 
barism.” 

** Their findings appeared in a book. The Obscenity 
Laws (a report by the Workiiu Party set up by a 
Conference convened by the Chairman of the Arts 
Coimcil of Great Britain), published in 1969 by 
Andr6 Deutsch (London), with a Foreword by John 
Montgomerie. With the exertion of Professor Frank 
Kermode and John Mortimer, Q.C., the sixteen 
members of the Working Party were writers, book- 
seUera, publishers, or in soo^les promoting (or 
defendiniO literature and art 


influence on the moral behaviour and, therefore, 
the moral tone of society. Although it cannot 
make each one of us virtuous, the law can be so 
framed as to discourage us from activities that 
are deemed by society to be patently immoral or 
offensive. And in an imperfect world, one in 
which there are plenty of people who are selfish, 
weak, short-sighted, and corrupt, one cannot 
reasonably expect more. The particular methods 
adopted will, of course, vary with the particular 
issues and their significance. In an otherwise 
stable society, it would be costly and socially 
impractical to attempt fo eradicate every vestige 
of pornography as it would be to attempt, say, 
to eradicate all sexual promiscuity. Only a police 
state attempts to control what goes on t^hind 
closed doors. 

With respect to the issue in question, then, 
what the law can easily do is to stop sexual 
obscenity flaunting itself openly in the market 
place. It can make the peddling of pornographic 
literature difficult and costly. Some porno 
literature and blue films would no doubt continue 
to be available, but they would not appear openly 
on sale in rows of shop windows or at kerbside 
kiosks in central parts of the city. As before the 
War, those whose craving for such items is 
strong enough would have to go to some trouble 
and incur costs in order to obtain them. (Such 
books and films would, presumably, also be 
available in libraries to psychologists, patholo¬ 
gists, and other interested scholars.) But they 
would no longer be part of the social scene. 


The Existing Laws 

rpo ASSERT that the law can be made effective 
JL in curbing the spread of public sexuality is 
not, however, to deny that the existing laws are 
manifestly ineffectual. Indeed, the Arts Council’s 
Working Party, set up in 1968, for the purpose of 
investigating “the workings of the Obscene 
Publications Acts, 1959 and 1964, and other 
relevant Acts...”, had an invitingly easy target.** 
For the definition of obscenity as “a tendency to 
deprave and corrupt” serves to obscure the 
interests and apprehensions of society, and the 
formula hardly lends itself in particular cases to 
a clear determination based upon the facts. 

The members of the Working Party, therefore, 
had a field day. They made a picnic of the law's 
discomforts, enjoyed themselves hugely, and 
waxed meny in contemplating the problems 
facing judges and juries. “Apparently,” they 
quipped, 

it is fair enough and porfectly acceptable that a 
man ^ould degrave a few people and corrupt a 
few more, but not too many. It is for the jury to 
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decide how many is too many. Nor is this the end 
of the juror’s dilemma.... He must th^ ask 
himself whether an ounce of depravity spreading 
is more or less potent than an ounce of artistic 
merit.... 


Now, as David Holbrook observed in his review 
article in The Times (20 March 1971), officials 
of the Director of Public Prosecutions cannot 
cope with the growth of obscenity just because by 
these Acts they are obliged “to define the word 
obscene in terms of whether or not they could 
convince a jury of ordinary people that indivi¬ 
duals are likely to be depraved or corrupted—in 
the sense that they imm^iately went off and did 
some perverted act.” By such criteria “for people 
to simulate masturbation, engage in sadistic 
titillation ... for couples to engage in lesbianism 
and actual copulation on the public stage in 
Council of Lovers was not obscene.” 

But, as indicated above, from the correct 
judgment that the Obscene Publication Acts of 
1959 and 1964 make very poor law, it docs not 
follow that a system of censorship of works 
believed to be obscene, in the ordinary use of 
language, cannot be made to operate in a satis¬ 
factory way. The Arts Council’s Working Party 
makes too much of the difficulty of “founding a 
law that can be accepted on so subjective a 
concept as obscenity.” Indeed, it went so far as 
to recommend that other relevant acts containing 
such words as “indecent” and “profane” be 
amended or repealed on the grounds that they 
“are no more capable of definition than ‘obscene’.” 


But it is surely not the ambiguity, or not 
necessarily the ambiguity, of such words that 
makes censorship of obscene works difficult, but 
simply the method of leaving it to a jury to 
decide whether as a matter of fact a particular 
work “tends to deprave and corrupt.” A board 
of censors, surely, would not find it unduly 

It has recently been alleged by Michael Foot in 
The Times that D. H. Lawrence once declared that 
the most pornographic novel of the nineteenth century 
was Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre. It docs not matter 
much in this case that Lawrence bad highly idio¬ 
syncratic opinions, or that he used words in uncon¬ 
ventional ways to give expression to bis approval or 
disapproval, or that he would hardly have given his 
blessing to the current flood of smutty writing to be 
found in bookshops and comer book stalls. If Michael 
Foot’s point is simply that standards of obscenity 
change over time then it follows only that the law, 
as an expression of public opinion, should also change 
overtime. 

The question of whether censorship, le^l or con¬ 
ventional, can be justified in any periM by other than 
contemporary values or sentiments is, again, a 
separate issue. 
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difficult to decide whether a woik was obscene 
or not. Or if in a particular case it did find some 
difficulty, it would not be because the word 
obscene is hopelessly ambtguotis or “subjective.” 
Words such as “indecent... profane... obscene” 
are defined well enough in a good dictionary; 
and if judgments differ as to whether any particular 
work is obscene or not, the same can be said of a 
large number of other terms strewn liberally 
throughout the Working Party’s Report, such as 
“vital . . . breach of taste . . . ordinary sexual 
desire ... social reprobation ... artistic merit... 
repression ... common sense... great insight...” 
and so on. It is possible to go on being awkward 
in this way indefinitely in a civilisation where the 
larger number of adjectives in ordinary discourse 
derive from personal judgment and assessment. 

The dividing line between any attribute and its 
negation can seldom be ascertained in all cir¬ 
cumstances, and if the application of the law were 
to depend on its prior and exact determination 
we should dwell forever in anarchy. Cases have 
come to light in which medical men were unable 
to agree whether, at a particular time, a man was 
dead or alive—notwithstanding which, we are, 
for most practical purposes, able to decide 
whether a being is alive or dead, or, for that 
matter, whether he or she is awake or asleep. And 
although it is also true that history and geography 
operate, within limits, on people’s customs and 
values, every viable civilisation has some aware¬ 
ness of a difference between decent and indecent, 
between order and disorder, between sacred and 
profane, even though they may prefer the latter, 
and even though controversies may arise in 
particular cases. 

Thus, the degree of consensus in a society 
should be large enough to ensure that a body of 
disinterested citizens could, from day to day, pass 
judgments on the question of obscenity with a 
tolerable degree of consistency**; allowing, that 
is, for occasional disagreements between members 
of the board of censors, or as between the board 
and other groups in society. If, out of a sample 
of a thousand works of fiction some thirty were 
branded as obscene, but agreement could not be 
reached by the board on three others, it would 
not matter that much. Three or so wrongly sup¬ 
pressed books out of one thousand would not 
deprive the public unduly. Good literature over 
the ages is available today in such quantity that 
no one person can possibly hope to read more 
than the tiniest fraction of the total. And, for 
whatever it is worth, I am amenable to the 
argument that no great damage would be done 
cither if the three books in question were vnrongly 
released. Provided that censorship of obscene 
works is, in principle, believed to be desiraUe, an 
inevitably imperfect system of censorship can 
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ensure that the more flagrant examples of obscene 
works do not appear on the market, and that 
those eager to make a fortune by promoting the 
spread of the wantonly oflensive are duly dis¬ 
couraged. Only in a society in which a consensus 
on, say. sexual obscenity has wholly disinte¬ 
grated does censorship be^mc unworkable. And 
if at times it seems as if we are moving toward 
such a society, the mushroom growth of porno¬ 
graphic entertainment and literatiue over the last 
few years is clearly an aggravating factor, one 
which could surely have been checked by the 
maintenance of stricter censorship. 


Should the Law Be Invoked? 

S o FAR I HAVE SUGGESTED that the trend 
toward increasing sexual obscenity in litera¬ 
ture, and on the stage and screen, is unlikely to 
reverse itself either as a result of eventual bore¬ 
dom or as a result of moral improvement— 
which moral improvement, as some have curi- 
busly alleged, will come only after our being 
steeped deeper in pornography—but that it can 
be contain^ and reversed by appropriate legal 
sanctions. We now come to the heart of the 
matter. Granted the trend can be reversed, do we 
wish to reverse it? Since there are many who 
would not hesitate to answer in the negative, let 
us briefly appraise the arguments in favour of 
letting the movement toward increased porno¬ 
graphy drift on. 

The dogmatic opposition to any infringement 
of personal liberty has been touched on earlier, 
and it is no more impressive in this context. 


**Jiist because of such habits it was hardly sur¬ 
prising that John Mortimer, Q.C., who apparently 
sees cormections everywhere and distinctions no¬ 
where, should remind the jury, in his defence of the 
Oz editors, that Socrates was condemned to death 
for seeking the truth on the alleged grounds that he 
was there^ corrupting the morals of the people. 

As Keith Botsford aptly remarked at the beginning 
of his fascinating piece on “The Innocence of Oz" 
(Encounter, November 1971), such a parallel “is 
offensive to history, to due proportion and to plain 
fact.” 

** Barker later hazards the remarkable view that 
“it is the puritanical pressure groups in this country 
that cause pornography to flourish. If this pressure 
ceased then the problem would fall into quite a 
different perspective.” 

Presumably the same puritanical pressure groups 
have begun their nefarious activities m America also, 
for pornography there flourishes more than it does as 
yet in Britain. And what of Denmark where it 
flourishes most? Presumably we are to infer that these 
Puritan Pressure Groups gained enormously in 
strength during the later 19608 and were at their 
weakest during the mid-Victorian era. 


Confining the doctrine to freectom of expression, 
and taking a purely abstract view of the issue, we 
can perhaps be persuaded that censorship in any 
form is unwarrantable. Our minds have a habit 
of going back to the trial of Socrates, to John 
Milton’s noble plea in Areopagitica, to John 
Stuart Mill’s elegant reasoning in his tract On 
Liberty, and so forth.** Yet in so far as the 
specific freedom in question is that of depicting, 
or enacting, scenes of sexual titillation it must be 
admitted that it is hardly one to stir the hearts of 
men, or to raise them ty heights of eloquence. 
Such a cause, if not ignoble, is certainly pathetic. 
And it is symptomatic of the times we live in, 
where mord paralysis passes for tolerance, that 
apparently intelligent people can bring them¬ 
selves to think of the removal of any residual 
censorship of sexual obscenities in terms of a 
consummation of a heritage of liberties. 

Regarding the matter in this light, the question 
of quis custodiet ipsos custodes is hardly signifi¬ 
cant. As already observed, the worst that can 
happen is that some works will be censored that 
are not overly offensive, or left uncensored when 
they arc. Either contingency can be comfortably 
borne with in a society already having at its 
disposal a surfeit of good literature and art. 

Nor can an affected alarm about thin edges of 
wedges be taken seriously. As well one might 
discern a potential homicide in a man using an 
insect spray. The freedom to artictilate radical 
political views (always provided the language is 
not obscene) has existed for over two centuries 
in Britain and America and, up to the last few 
years, existed along with the legal suppression of 
the sexually obscene. 

We may also dispose in passing of a high heap 
of euphoric verbiage with the word “healthy” at 
the apex. A typical example of its use is found in 
the opening remarks of Dr G. B. Barker in his 
“Evidence relating to the Effects of Literature 
and the Arts.” According to Barker “Sex and 
nudity are now much more openly portrayed on 
film and described in literature, and nudity is now 
accepted, if in context, on the stage. This would 
seem to me utterly healthy” (Report of the Arts 
Council’s Working Party, p. 55). The phrase 
“utterly healthy” has about it an uncompromi¬ 
singly afiSrmative ring. Yet the discreet proviso 
“if in context” should not be overlooked. Is sex 
and nudity properly in context in the show Oh I 
Calcutta I, in the film Flesh, or Pork, or Love 
Variationsl^* 

In addition to “healthy” we have “natural... 
beautiful... God-given... artistic... stirring... 
strangely moving” and, of cour%, “exciting”* 
often mingled with heroic metaphors about 
“pushing open doprs”, “breaking down barriers” 
or “reaching into new dimensions,” plus a lot of 
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trumpety sound that can mean almost anything; 
to wit. 

There is nothing obscene whatever in the por¬ 
trayal, however explicit, of the erotic as such. The 
erotic is something to be enjoyed. 

Or, again, 

The heart of the sexual revolution in our time 
is that potentially now we have within our grasp 
a freedom over sex, as over the rest of nature, 
undreamed of before.** 

Such vacuous declarations contribute nothing 
to the debate, however, and we need not tarry to 
contemplate them. 

The case for drifting further into “sexual 
permissiveness” wants something more than 
simpliste arguments and engaging metaphors 
against an alternative policy of tighter censorship, 
and more is pr^l^ed. 

Let us move on then to consider the connection, 
if any, between “obscenity” and art. Two com¬ 
mon contentions may be distinguished. One is 
implicit in the arguments for the defence in the 
case of Lady Chatterley's Lover, of Ulysses, and of 
similar works commonly acknowledged to have 
some literary value; namely, that because a work 
has literary value or artistic merit it cannot be, 
or should not be, judged obscene. 

I should have thought that if Rembrandt had 
a mind to depict seXual orgies he would have 
made an excellent job of it. Judged by artistic 
standards, such pictures would have been 
acclaimed masterpieces, notwithstanding which 
they could have been sexually obscene by any 
standards. A work of unparalleled artistic execu- 

*• Both quotations are from an article, “Obscenity 
and Maturity,” which, by any standards, is a model 
of vacuity, ambiguity, and inconclusiveness, written 
by Dr John Robinson (formerly Bishop of Wool¬ 
wich) which appeared in The Sunday Times (14 
December 1969). 

Dr Robinson contrives a distinction between the 
erotic, which he enjoys, and the obscene, which he 
does not—apparently because the latter docs not 
involve “human relationships.” One wonders casually 
just what human relationships were involved in his 
declared enjoyment of the photographs of “Paula 
Kelly dancing completely in the nude, pubic hair and 
all. Nothing could be more beautiful and entrancing.” 
(The construction of the sentences does. I’m afraid, 
leave one a trifle uncertain whether the prelate’s 
enjoyment arose from the contemplation of Paula 
dancing in the nude or from his contemplation of her 
“pubic hair and all.”). 

Dr Robinson’s solution to the problem of porno¬ 
graphy, needless to say, does not include penal 
legislation. It is simply that of “encouraging values 
and relationships which will make people not want 
dirt on sex or anything else.” It is a solution, 
jin&rently, that would not withhold licence from 
any one in search of profits to produce films or enter¬ 
tainment in which actors would indeed “do dirt on 

BOV •• 


Hon is, therefore, altogether coi^Hble with it 
simulHmcously being a work of undiluted pornog¬ 
raphy. And if it is the case that the circidation of 
pornographic works does tend to deprave and 
corrupt in some sense, then, in that sense the pub¬ 
lic exhibition of such pornographic masterpieces 
would also do so. The cases that come to public 
attention, however, arc more usually those of 
high or modest artistic accomplishment that are 
“marred” by occasional obscenity (which is 
invariably alleged to be “essential” to the naira- 
tive). Since we are chiefly concerned with the 
profusion today of works that are unambigu¬ 
ously crude, salacious or obscene, and having 
no redeeming merit whatsoever, we can by-pass 
the question of criteria for the selection of works 
that are both artistic and obscene. 

The other contention is basically semantic: that 
pornography be recognised as an art form in its 
own right on the grounds simply that it affords 
pleasure and excitement to some people—a 
brazen but hardly an attractive proposal. 

Neither form of assertion, incidentally, has 
any bearing on the substantive issue, the elfects 
on society. The former contention, in effect, 
demands of the public that it withholds judgment 
on the pornographic elements in a work when¬ 
ever the pundits agree to perceive artistic merit 
in the work as a whole. The latter is tanta¬ 
mount to the proposal that the criterion of art 
be extended to cover the depiction of anything 
that succeeds in stirring our feelings, apparently 
any feelings. Grant but this, and art will encom¬ 
pass the uttermost in what is sick and sordid. For 
who denies that scen^ of homosexual copula¬ 
tion, scenes of sadism and physical torture, the 
crucifixion of squealing girls, scenes of unhinged 
bestiality, do not pluck at the raw ends of the 
nerves. On this criterion, the concentration camp 
at Auschwitz during the last War would have to 
be accounted as a veritable power house of 
artistic achievement. 

Abolishing All Censorship 

T urning, finally, to the substantive issue 
concerning the social consequences of the 
spread of the erotic and the pornographic, two 
opinions in favour are offered by "permitters.” 
The strong opinion is that it is positively bene¬ 
ficial, and the more cautious opinion is that the 
the growing availability of such stuff does no 
harm—or, more cautious still, that it does no 
more harm than a number of other things that are 
socially acceptable. Let us examine these beliefs 
in that order. 

Supporting the first opinion is the Report of 
the Arts Council’s Working Party: “The so-called 
permissive society may have its casualities: the 
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repressive 80 ( 31 ^ almost certainly has a great 
more.^^ Repressed sexuality can be toxic 
both to the individual and society. Repression 
can deprave and corrupt.” In this connection, 
as one might expect, the hapless Victorians come 
in for ritual abuse. 

Like so many of today’s insular liberals, the 
authors of the Report tend to judge their forbears 
from the lofty, albeit shaky peaks of permissive¬ 
ness in today’s affluent and welfare states. The 
apparent optimism and self-satisfaction of the 
Victorian middle classes, at a time of Britain’s 
industrial pre-eminence was but one side of the 
coin. Turn it about and one discerns the unease 
and alarm at the cataclysmic changm taking 
place in the towns and cities. Above all, there was 
the fear, particularly among the lower middle 
classes, of losing their precarious hold on the 
edges of respectability and of being drawn in to 
the morass of vice, misery, and destitution left 
in the train of rapid industrialisation. The costs 
of economic growth did not begin with post-war 
affluence. 

Nonetheless, the Victorians are damned as 
hypocrites since, despite the seeming need to 
maintain a facade of respectability, and to sub¬ 
scribe to strict codes of sexual behaviour, they 
managed well enough to enjoy their sex in discreet 
ways. The Dr Barker of the Report^ for instance, 
talks righteously of “the flagrant existence of a 
second world of illicit sexuality on the part of 

Pp. 33-4. This is as good a place as any to remind 
the reader that the terms “permissiveness” and the 
“permissive society”, even where they are restricted 
to sexual aspects, are misleading. The "permissive¬ 
ness” bemg debated is that which, if extended, 
initially offers the public increased opportunities for 
excitation, not for gratification. For nobody in 
authority is challenging any person’s right to engage 
in sexual activity with other persons in any way he 
wishes, as often as he wishes, with will^ adult 
partners. Permission to indulge and eiuoy is not the 
issue at all. The permissiveness that is at issue is 
whether complete licence should be extended to 
writers, impresarios, actors, and film producers to 
depict sexual activity of any variety in public places, 
and permission for the public to pay and stare. 

** The fashionable protests and violence of the young 
have been explained {inter alia by Robert Nisbet in his 
Encx)unter article of Feb. 1970, “Who Killed the 
Student Revolution?”) in terms of too little repression. 
Middle<lass liberals, having imbibed Freudian tit-bits 
from hack journalists, and eager to rear the Ideal Un¬ 
inhibited Child Prodigy, mistook the master’s message, 

. and more often than not found themselves the 
harassed parents of a litter of snarling pups. 

The ab^ce of conscience, the ab^ce of a sense 
?.of guilt even, can be regarded as a psychological 
' Befect. The propensity of some of today’s students 
to protest at any imagined deprivation, to rant and 
rampage at the slightest grievance, real or imaginary, 
can plausibly be interpreted as a vengeful search for 
the strong rather figure they were denied in tteir 
infancy. 


men..,.” (Not being quite up to date with his 
history, he makes no mention of tlw “illicit 
sexuality” of the women.) 

It is hard to take this sort of condemnation 
smously. Indeed, to do so would suggest that 
our Victorian forbears knew just what they were 
about. After all, secrecy adds an element of 
excitement to sexual adventures—at least accord¬ 
ing to the Working Party’s Report. For, in 
reconunending more openness the mem¬ 

bers tell us that “custom am^Egeptance are 
great anti-aphrodisiacs.” AnddB^ they add 
gratuitously that “Nothing l^ld be more 
antiseptic sexually than a nudist efilony,” one is 
left uncertain whether such statements are in 
praise of, or in condemnation of, “more open¬ 
ness.” (I cannot pretend thatjf^||M had as much 
experience of nudist colonies^^e members of 
the Working Party; but I sM^haye thought 
that the degree of erotic expenfcwvould vary 
with the age, shape, posture, and activities of 
the nude colonists.) 

Be that as it may, let us return to the emphatic 
assertions about the evils of “repression.” I 
place the word in quotes because it is not properly 
indicative of psychological malaise. As under¬ 
stood by psychiatrists, repression is a mechanism 
for dealing with emotional phenomena—^mem¬ 
ories, desires, impulses, fantasies—-a mechanism 
whose proper function is necessary to a person’s 
mental health. It is over-repression -which is 
what people usually mean by the word repression 
—that entails emotional maladjustment. So also 
does wKfer-repression.’^* Wy, 

However, under- and over-reptff^n are 
not social but individuiil maladies. O^er-repres- 
rion of sexuality results in a reduced ability, or 
total inability, to enjoy physically the sexual act. 
Its causes lie deeply embedded in the psyche. 
Though it can sometimes be treated successfully 
by psyduatry, so far as I know, exposure to 
erotica, or pornography, is not reckoned by t^e 
profession to be an essential part of the treatment. 
On the contrary, although the over-repres%^ 
individual might well become a voyeur, sil|M 
exposure can only aggravate his sexual frustra 
tion. No matter how “permissive” the cinema or 
theatre becomes, no matter how vividly copula¬ 
tion is depicted, sexual gratification eludi^ the 
victim of over-repression. While those well- 
enough adjusted to enjoy sexual activity are not 
unduly arrested by aotic images, these can have 
a pathological attraction for the sexually un- 
ful^led. Some of the starved inmates o f J^Jaat 
concentration camps were # faf;«obsess0|HlMB 
visions of food that, whd^Wcued and offhi^ 
food, they would not eat it. They either gazed at 
it rapturously or sought to hoard it. The parallel 
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with orgasmic starvation may be thought forced, 
but not by all psychiatrists. 

Yet hope simngs eternal in the human breast, 
and if repeated failure depresses, it can also feed 
an inner fury that seeks somehow to force egress 
into the citadels of sensation. But drinking the 
salt water of pop porno—gazing fixedly at live 
shows—contemplating photos of swollen propor* 
tions, staring orifices, and bizarre postures—act 
on the victim’s fevered imagination, generating 
exaggerated visions of sexual gratification quite 
unrelated to that which is naturally attainable— 
so adding further to his frustrations and tempting 
him into sado-masochistic practices, or into 
intemperate attacks on his image of a grudging 
“establishment,” in the vain hope of release. 

Indeed, if it ft true, as John Calder argues, 
that “violence is always the direct result of frus¬ 
tration,” the growth of pornography has much 
to answer for.** ‘ 

To SUM UP on the alleged virtues of “permissive¬ 
ness” in contrast to the so-called toxicity of 
“repression”, if the stricter proprieties of the 
Victorians presented no real barrier to sexual 
adventures (though one was well advised to have 
decent regard to the establishment hypocrisies of 
society to get the best out of it), it is perhaps 
unnecessary to seek “liberation” by the defiant 
cultivation of sexual “permissiveness.” What is 
more to the point, the causes of frigidity and 
sexual despair are manifold—over-repression 
being rather a loose way of referring to some of 
them. And .there is no evidence whatsoever that 
their incidence has diminished along with the 

*• “A Reply to Pamela Hansford Johnson," 
Encounter April 1970. I say “if it is true” because 
the statement also lends itself to a tautological inter¬ 
pretation; to wit, a person who wants to be violrat 
about anything will feel frustrated unless he is being 
violent. 

** The relevant passage from Halloran’s testimony 
is as follows: ‘The evidence from American studies 
offers little support for the catharsis argument. 
However, there is slight support from one or two 
Italian studies, and some Australian work suggests 
the possibility of a double effect. In general the 
evidence from these laboratory studies is usually taken 
as indicating that heavy exposure to media violence 
increases the possibility of violent behaviour in the 
post-exposure situation.” (p. 69). 

This statement fmade presumably in 1968), applies 
to media portrayal of violence and aggression, not to 
pornography as such. Since that time, however, 
further experiments conducted in this country and 
in the United States have tended to confirm the 
common sense view that repiMted exposure to scenes 
of violence increase^ the likelihood of violent reactions 
/id the viewer. For a comment on these experiments 
see the study Iv Professor H. J. Eysenck, “The Use 
and Abuse of Pornography” in his forthcoming book 
Psychology is About People (Alien Lane The Penguin 
Press, London; Library Press, New York). 


growth of erotica and po^|iiP|pnNnrigidity and 
other forms of sexual failure inoy ^eld to m^cal 
and psychiatric skills. They do not yield to public 
manifestations of increas^ “sexi^ pomissive- 
ness”, though they are likely to be aggravated 
by them. 

The Sex Lobby 

T urning now to the more cautious propo¬ 
sition that the spread of sexual content in 
literature and public entertainment can do no 
barm, three things may be said. 

I. First, that the “evidence” from the Danish 
experiment is worthless for two minor reasons: 

(a) that the data on sex offences cover too short 
a period to have any statistical significance; and 
(6) that comparability w^ the years immediately 
preceding abolition is invalid for the simple 
reason that what were once recognised as sexual 
offences ceased to be so under the neW laws and 
conventions. The study of the Danish experiment 
is worthless for the major reason that the damage 
to the social fabric envisaged by the opponents 
of abolition does not take the form of a rise in the 
incidence of sexual offences but of other and more 
far-reaching consequences which we will touch 
on presently. 

2. Secondly, the so-called “cathartic theory” 
advanced, though somewhat awkwardly, by the 
members of the Arts Coancil’^ Working Party is 
controversial, to put it fnildly. 4pin we have thes- 
urgent voice of Dr Barlo^—whow representations^ 
we are meant to take^vegf seriously since the*'* 
Report naively asserts |hi^ he had “plenty of ., 
clinical experience behind him”—declaring round-. ‘ 
ly that the sadistic material read by his patieni 
did have a “cathartic effect”, and that a with¬ 
drawal of the aforementioned sadistic materials 
“would cause tension” (p. 58), by which phrase 
he means, presumably, that if they were deprived 
one bright day of their customary quantum of 
pop porno they would clamour for its return. 

This gem of evidence, plus a Mr Wedmore’s 
fumbling speculation about witnessing tl» 
enactment of violence to the effect that “there is 
a slightly stronger suggestion that we sleep and 
even behave better after witnessing scenes that 
‘get it out of our system’ ” (p. 106), is about all 
that is offered in support of the by-now dis¬ 
credited Catharsis Hypothesis. In contrast 
members of the Working Party made a point of 
emphasising that the statement offered by a 
Mr James Halloran—pointing out that experi¬ 
mental studies in the United States offered no 
support for the catharsis theory but rather for 
the contrary theory—^was to be regarded as 
tentative oshR*® 

3. In ag|riing that “Nobody can demon¬ 
strate th^Panybody has been depraved or 
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corrupted by a^piuttcular obscene article” (p. 72), 


Professor Jackson is batting on a safe wicket. It 
is obviously going to be extrenr^ly difficult to 
prove that after reading a particiilar piece of 
sadistic literature—or, for that matter, watching 
a bear-baiting show or a public hanging—a 
certain person became “depraved and corrup¬ 
ted”, if only because depravity and corruption 
are attributes that do not lend themselves to fine 
measurement. 

To go further than Professor Jackson’s ultra- 
cautious statement, however, and to insist that, 
say, a reading of literature in general can never 
do harm is to take up an indefensible position. 
For it is commonly believed by those who con¬ 
demn censorship of art and literature that they 
can do a powerful lot of good. Taken at its face 
value such a position amoimts to the belief that, 
although art and literature can do a great deal of 
good, they can never do any harm —^reassuring, 
perhaps, but hardly convincing. They knew 
better than this in Antiquity. If Plato would ban 
poets from the ideal city it was because, aware of 
the power of art for good and evil in society, he 
did not wish to risk the stability of the social 
order in order to entertain the populace. 

It would be more cx)NviNaNO, then, if those 
favouring the abolition of all censorship ex¬ 
plicitly acknowledged the influence of art and 
literature, and also of the screen, theatre, and 
television, in moulding people's behaviour and 
character. They could reasonably add that, in 
any particular case, the restiltant effect might not 
be clearly perceived; that one might not always 
be able to determine in advance whether the 
impact of certain works would be benign or 
otherwise. But they could hardly avoid the 
conclusion that continued exposure to some 
sorts of art and literature was better than, or 
worse than, others in their effect on the character 
of people and, therefore, on society as a whole. 

** Apart from its disregard of the ultimate con¬ 
sequences on the character of society, those supporting 
the abolition of all censorship mistake the conse¬ 
quences for literature itself. Irving Kristol {New York 
Times Magazine, 28 March 1971) puts the question; 
how much has literature lost from the fact that practic¬ 
ally anything can be published today in America? He 
argues that m a free market, 

“Grnham’s L^w can work for books or theater as 
efficiently as it does for coinage—driving out the 
good, establishing the debased. The cultural marl^ 
in the United States today is being prompted by 
dirty books, dirty movies, dirty theater. A porno¬ 
graphic novel has a far better chance of being 
published today than a non-pomographic one, aro 
quite a few pretty good novels are not being pub¬ 
lished at alt simply because they are not porno¬ 
graphic, and are therefore less likely to sell. Our 
cultural condition has not improved as a result of 
the new freedom.” 


Just for the record, it may be noted in passing 
that the members of the Arts Council’s Working 
Party also go over to the attack, though only by 
brandishing the still weaker argument that the 
art and literature of pomo-violence is no more 
harmful than many widely read and justly famous 
works. To quote them: 

Is there no tendency to corrupt in a handbook for 
pickpockets, such as Dickens incorporated in 
Oliver Twist 1 What about the multitudinous 
thrillers that offer guidance on the disposal of 
corpses, or of “Westerns” whose hero is pre¬ 
eminent in violence and /laughter? 

It went on to include some canvases by Goya, 
newspaper reports of robbery, rape, and violence 
—and who would disagree with them here? 
Surprisingly, it did not include children’s faiiy 
tales although other abolitionists have attacked 
them as fair game, and made much of blood¬ 
thirsty giants and granny-eating wolves. 

Since a consideration of this favourite, though 
superficial, argument would take us out of our 
way, being directed more toward the effects of 
violence than pornography, I have placed my 
comments on it in a box adjoined to this article. 

The Pornographic Society 

F amiliar arguments, used to persuade us 
that the growth of sexual permissiveness has 
wholesome effects on the personality, and 
increases the capacity for enjoyment, are, to say 
the least, inconclusive, while those attempting to 
persuade us that, no matter what the degree of 
depravity in a work, it cannot really harm anyone, 
are wholly unconvincing. It is time, therefore, 
to bring some thought to bear on the harmful 
consequences society may suffer if current 
trends toward increasing pornography continue. 

I begin by acknowledging the fact that not all 
those favouring the abolition of censorship are 
equally comfortable at the turn of events. Some 
arc prepared to admit that things have gone “too 
far,” or far enough. Yet, as indicated, they 
continue for the most part to rest their hopes 
for containment, or improvement, on some 
eventual recoil from current excesses, or on 
some re-assertion of an imagined natural law 
that is latent in liberal democracies, or, in the 
last resort, on the gradual onset of ennui. How¬ 
ever, since there is no evidence at present of any 
slackening in the growth of the market in porno¬ 
graphy, hard or soft, it is just possible that— 
unless the state takes action—our innocent Sex 
Lobbyists will be proved wrong by events. If so, 
the question of die consequences for Western 
societies of an unartested trend toward increased 
public pomography«becomes very pertinent. In 
addressing myself to so large a question, I 



- On Pomo^Violence ...... 

T he vision of some aspirant of the under- in his hungry jaws, the cruelty is but a prelude to 

world today scouring the pages of "Oliver the retribution that is sure to follow. It is a 

Twist" for hints on "how to do it" is surely a bit pattern of narrative that Is apparently very 

far-fetched, though it is not impossible that an satisfying to children, and to ^ults too. The 

ambitious criminal might glean some new ideas sort of ritual violence in such tales has the 

from a close reading of Agatha Christie's murder significant psychological effect of helping the 

mysteries. Nonetheless, information on how to do child to come to terms with his inner conflicts 

it does not necessarily m^e a person want to do of love and hate in which, inevittAly, though on 

it. And it is certainty not information, or not an unconscious level, his parents, brothers, and 

information alone, that is provided by the sisters, are involved. 

literature of sex obscenity and violence. The For In almost every tale, the conflict is satis- 
assertion tfutt repeated exposure to brutalising factorily resolved. Envy and cruelty are clearly 

scenes can brutalise a person, or make him more recognised, and are sometintes perhaps a little 

callous to the suffering of others, depends for its alarming. But goodness and love prevail in the 

force on the character and the purposes of the end. The Fairy Tale points a moral, and provides 

protagonists and upon the moral implications of much-needed assurance for the child that all 

the story. will end well. For, though only vaguely appre- 

No one will deny that sgjie "Iliad", the hended by him, such tales act over time to 

" Aeneid," parts of the Old Testament, the Norse .strengthen the child's confidence in his own good 

Sagas, and the legends and fairy tales from all impulses, notwithstanding the fears arising from 

over the world are richly strewn with incidents of his more primitive and cruel urges, 
cruelty and violence. Yet they are unreservedly 
accepted as an integral part of our culture. 

Wherein, then, lies the difference, if any, today s popular pulps laden with sadistic 

between such literature atul the modern literature violence, all will not end well. They do not aim 

of violence, of sadistic violence or what we to reassure. On the contrary, they aim to excite, 

might call Porno-Vtolence? alarm, and disturb. Far from being affirmed by 

the narrative, the moral order is repeatedly 
CoNSiHi R. FIRST, the Fairy Tale. Whereas wolves violated by it. Such "literature" sets out to slwck, 

and witches and giants do seem to be addicted to impart savage sensations, to whet sadistic 

to unfortunate eating habits, the fact that these appetites, the successful repression of which Ls 
creatures are wolves and witches and giants one of the pre-conditions of civilised living. The 

does tend to place them in a world of make- relish with which there is depicted in such 

believe and of long ago; at any rate in a world writings the uses and abuses of human beings as 

outside the child's immediate range of experience. wonderfully tormentahle things, instrumental to 

The world of Porno-Vioience, on the other hand, the degraded appetites of another, excites both 

though it occasionally harks hack to some his- fury and lust, confuses Identity, and can aggra- 

torical period, is for the most part recognisable vote emotional conflict and disorder, 

as the here-and-now. The characters are credible Now. much that has been said of Fairy Tales 
enough, and not too different from the types of can be said also of the world's myths and sagas 

peoples we read about in our newspapers. which are, after all, only fairy tales for "grown- 

Again, if there are wicked Step-mothers and ups." True, there is violence, bloodshed, 

fierce Dragons, there are also good fairies, cruelty, and endless battles, feuds, and tragedies, 

faithful servants, and brave princes who—the There is also the anger of the Gods, inter-tribal 

child soon realises—can be counted upon to tidy hatreds, and the sworn enmity between men. 

up the most unpromising situations: to .slay the But though there are apparent injustices through 

cruel monster in a single stroke, to rescue the the caprice of the Gods, the narrative as a whole 

fair maiden, and to live happily ever after. tends to move with the moral grain of man's 

Invariably, then, good triumphs over evil ere the psyche, and not against it. 

tale is done with. In the fictionofPorno-yiolence, The course of events is never .such as to 

however, good cannot be relied upon to conquer weaken the reader's compassion or to confuse 

evil—if only because there may be no good his loyalties. Even among scenes of carnage, the 

characters in the story. In the more blatant hetoic narrative speaks loudly for those attributes 

pieces of this genre, the hero (or, rather, the of men that span time and space; of comradeship 

anti-hero) is a depraved specimen distinguishable and courage in adversity, of sacrifices willingly 

from the other characters, if at all, only by his made in the common cause. The traitor is 

being more earning and ruthless. It is unlikely spurned, the coward scorned, the victim pitied, 

that a normal child would accept, such a story Honour and Justice are recognised and applauded 

as a reasonable substitute for a fairy tale. And, above all, there is eloquent testimony to 

Finally, while Cranny is indeed gobbled up the enduring power of love, 

by the bad fVolff later to be released intact, and Such qualities do not, however, emerge in 
apparently unruffled), and the Giant is frequently Porrut- Violence, in the literature ofpornography, 

depicted as Joyfully crunching up little children sadistic violence and crime. £. J.M. 
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admittedly enter the realm of speculation though 
without, I hope, forsaking the conventions of 
reasoned discourse. 

In order to avoid tedious qualifications at every 
turn in the argument, let us project existing trends 
and think in terms of an emergent “Pornographic 
Society,” one in which all existing restraints have 
vanished. There are no legal checks on any form 
of erotic experience, “natural” or “unnatural”, 
and no limit with respect to place, time, scale, 
or medium, in the depiction of what today would 
be called the carnal and lascivious. Neither are 
there any limits placed on the facilities for auto- 
eroticism, or for participating in any activity, 
heterosexual, homosexual, bestial, or incestuous, 
sado-masochistic, fetishistic, or just plain cruel. 
Provided actors, audience, and participants are 
willing, provided there is a market for the 
“product”, no objection is entertained. 

Any who would accuse me of being an alarmist 
merely for proposing the concept as an aid to 
enquiry would surely be revealing also that, were 
such a society to come into being, there would 
indeed be grounds for alarm. Since, however, 
they would reject this possible outcome (in the 
absence of state action) it would be of some 
interest if they could be more articulate on the 
nature and strength of the forces they believe 
can be depended upon to stem the tide. It would 
be of further interest to know just how far they 
expect society to travel along the primrose path 
to all-out pornography. How far would they 
themselves wish to travel along this road or, to be 
more fastidious, what existing or possible features 
would they wish to admit or prohibit, extend or 
contract? In short, where would they wish to 
“draw the line”, and, having drawn it, on what 
principles would they defend it, and by what 
sanctions? Finally, if they could be persuaded 
that the forces they once relied upon to restore 
some sort of equilibrium are too weak to operate, 
what measures would they favour now in order 
to stay the pace of movement toward the porno¬ 
graphic society? 

Perforce we leave open these questions until 
the abolitionists stir themselves to think on them. 
The really crucial question of whether such a 
society could be realised, or if realised could 
endure—whether, that is, such an altogether 
amoral dispensation is compatible with the 
minimal degree of sanity and order that allows a 
society, especially a highly technological society, 

** Irving Kristol rightly points out that whereas 
the doctrinaire libertarians tell us not to take porno¬ 
graphy seriously, the nihilists and those dedicated 
to subverting the existing social order—people like 
Herbert Marcuse, Susan Sontag, Norman Brown, 
and even Jerry Rubin—take pornography and 
obscenity very seriously indeed. 


to function at all—I shall also leave opra for 
the present.” Notwithstanding doubts about its 
viability, the concept serves the useful purposes 
attributed to it in the preceding paragraph: by 
reference to it, each of us can define his own 
position. 

Pornographyt Past & Present 

A CAVEAT HAS TO BE ENTERED before we 
enter the domain of conjecture. Those who 
distil their complacency about the future from 
historical gossip, whether true or otherwise, 
about the “goings on" in past civilisations are 
as likely to deceive themselves about the course 
of events as economic expansionists do when 
they look back upon the dismal prophecies of 
the last two centuries concerning diminishing 
resources, growing population, and fears of 
pollution. Such phenomena today have an al¬ 
together different scale of effect from their 
counterparts before the last War. It has begun 
to dawn on us during the last decade that the 
earth, or at least the biosphere on which we 
depend, is indeed finite, if not as fragile also as 
the civilisations dwelling within it. 

While no person can speak with authority of 
events covering a period of recorded history 
going back 4,0(X) years, there does seem to be 
a consensus on some broad features. The fertility 
rites of primitive peoples would strike us, or our 
fathers, as sexually exotic if not weird. But they 
were not searching to extend the bounds of 
promiscuity. The fertility or sexual aspects were 
an essential part of the life and religion of such 
peoples. Apart from such ceremonies for en¬ 
couraging the Harvest and propitiating the Gods, 
tribal sex life was for the most part closely 
regulated by custom and tabu. A “golden age” 
of innocent sexual abandon was no more than a 
part of the dream world of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. The vision of such an age has 
never faded, though its chronology has been 
altered by the more impetuous from a remote or 
m3^hical past to a future toward which we are 
moving. 

Again, the idea that public orgies or specta¬ 
cular displays of sexual practices were common¬ 
place in Antiquity bears no relation to the known 
facts. Although sexual conventions differed from 
those of the West today, there was, in Islam at 
least, apparently no pornographic literature. As 
for ancient Greece, the sexually obscene went little 
beyond the familiar bawdy matter found on 
some vases and in popular plays such as those of 
Aristophanes. And if there was something like a 
pornographic literature circulating during various 
periods of the Roman Empire, its circulation 
was rather limited* and never such as to cause 
much stir. 
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But even if my impressions are mistaken, or if 
evidence were to be unearthed which suggested 
that there were, indeed, from time to time, public 
orgies or public exhibitions of carnal virtuosity**, 
no reassuring conclusion could validly be drawn 
about our own future. For there were, in any 
case, natural checks in the past to the spread of 
sexual promiscuity among the masses that no 
longer operate today in the affluent societies of 
the West. 

/. In all earlier periods the vast majority of 
the inhabitants lived, not in the towns and cities, 
but in villages and farms. Even of those who 
dwelt in the cities, by far the greater number, in 
daily toil for their livelihood, had neither the 
time nor the money for regular attendance at 
sex carnivals, even if they were available. Clearly 
this is no longer the case in the West. The 
growing excess of “real” income per capita 
above comfortable subsistence levels now enables 
people to indulge their appetites, without finan¬ 
cial strain, for all the forms of hard and soft 
porno the market can offer. 

2. Illiteracy among the masses limited the size 
of the public for erotic reading matter. And while 
today's cinema and television can bring its quota 
of sadism and prurience right into the home of 
every humble hamlet in the country, the scope 


*’ I am not, however, denying for a moment the 
existence of homosexual conventions in ancient 
Greece or Rome, nor the occurrence of private orgies, 
private lascivious displays, or other obscene activities 
not only in the Ancient World but in other civilisations. 
We are not comparing private practices, or sexual 
conventions, throughout the ages. The issue is the 
prevalence of wanton sexual performances as a legit¬ 
imate form of public entertainment. 

•*A possibly idiosyncratic view, though not an 
implausible one, of theconsequences of the abandoning 
of all sexual tabus may be touched on in passing. 
Although not unrelated to the main stream of con¬ 
jecture, it could only be treated adequately by a more 
thorough-going anthropolojpcal and psychological 
approach. The existence of sexual proprieties and 
tabus enables and requires a man to hug his sex fan¬ 
tasies to himself—to have and to hold, for his private 
anxieties and delectation, a world within himself of 
the outlandish and licentious. The emergence of the 
Pornographic Society would dissolve the illusion of 
the peculiarity and power of these sub-surface 
desires. All potent sources of excitation that lurk like 
furtive monsters in the dark recesses of his imagination 
would dissipate and melt away in the glare of public 
pornography. 

For the ordinary man, such a loss could be irre¬ 
placeable: the last refuge of his inner world, the 
guarded sanctuary of his lusts, broken open and ail 
Its contents drag^ into the market place, there to 
be made the common stuff of mass entertainmrat. 
True, the opportunities for overt sexual titillation 
become multiplied. But with the loss of each man’s 
secret refuge he might feel much like an animal that 
has been deprived of its own peculiar odour and 
identity. 


for such entataininent in offler ages would be 
limited to the occasional private Md local po:- 
formance. 

S. Up to the middle of the nineteenth century, 
distances were vast and travel slow. What 
happened in one town or in one country had 
little immediate influence on otho* towns and 
other countries. Thus the aberrations started in 
one civilisation wav not easily spread abroad. 
Today, in contrast, we are part of a network 
that enmeshes the globe. And the more violent, 
obscene, bizarre, or perverse are the events or 
activities in one part of the globe, the more 
surely and the more fully will they be reported in 
all parts of the world. 

4. In older times the mass of population lived 
close to the earth. Innately conservative, and far 
removed from the temptations and artifice of 
the cities, their lives passed slowly, regulated by 
the rhythm of the harvests, by kinship, and by 
ancient custom. In contrast, the mass of Western 
populations are today urban dwellers, uprooted 
from the earth, cut off from all sustaining tradi¬ 
tion, mobile, chronically restive, ready to be 
blown hither and thither by any commercial 
breeze and sweep of fashion. An easy prey to 
promises of new forms of titillation and exciting 
experience, their resistance to insidious cults is 
minimal. 

Can Pornography Be Part of 
the Good Life? 

I T IS TIME TO TURN ABOUT in OUT minds some 
of the facets of the problem posed by the 
concept of the Pornographic Society; nanwly, 
whether such a society is compatible with the 
Good Life, any good life.** 

First, allowing that family life will continue in 
such a society, what are we to make of the effect 
on the child’s psychology of his apprehension of a 
society obsessed with carnal indulgence? It has 
been alleged, occasionally, that children are 
immune to pornography; that, up to a certain 
age, it does not signify. Though this allegation 
cannot draw on any evidence since they are not 
in fact exposed, when young, to sexual circuses, 
we need not pursue this controversial question 
here because, presumably, there does come an 
age when they begin to understand the signifi¬ 
cance of what is happening about them. It is 
appropriate, then, to question the effect on the 
child’s emotional life, in particular his regard and 
feelings for his parents. 

Is it not just possible that the child needs not 
only to love his parents but to esteem them? 
In his first gropings for order and security in a 
world of threatening impulse, does he not need 
to look up to beings who provide assurance. 
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who appear to him as '*good’* and wise and just? 
Will su^ emotional needs not be thwarted in a 
society of uninhibited sexual device? I do not 
pretend to know the answers to these questions, 
but no one will gainsay their importance. In 
viov of the possibly very grave consequences on 
our chil(hen*s children, would it not be an act of 
culpable negligence to allow current trends 
toward an increasingly promiscuous society to 
continue without being in sight of the answers? 

Consider next the quality of love in such a 
society. Three closely related questions arise. 

Treated simply as a physical exploit with 
anotho^ body, and divorc^ from the intrusion 
of sentiment, is sexual fulfilment possible?” 
David Holbnxjk, for one, has doubts whether 
this is possible. Indeed, he concludes that the 
so^lled sexual revolution is ’’placing limits on 
people’s capaciti^ to develop a rich eqjoyment 
of sexual love by reducing it to sexuality.”** 
Nor has Irving Kristol any brief for the more 
visible manifestations of the sexual revolution: 

There are human sentiments . .. involved in this 
animal activity. But when sex is public the viewer 

docs not—cannot—see the sentiments_He can 

only see the animal coupling. And that is why, 
when men and women make love, as we say, th^ 
prefer to be alone—because it is only when you are 
alone that you con make love, as distinct from 
merely copulating in an animal and casual way. 

The second question that comes to mind in this 
connection is whether romantic love will become 
obsolete in a society of unfettered sexual re¬ 
course. 

The “savage” in Aldous Huxley’s brilliant 
satire. Brave New World, who commits suicide 
in despair, tried for romantic love but could 
obtain only instant sex. There might well con¬ 
tinue to be sexual friendships, sexual rivalries, 
sexual jealousies. But the sublimation of sex, 
thought to be the well-spring of creative imagina¬ 
tion and of romantic love, would be no more. 
One of the great sources of inspiration of poetry 
and song, of chivalry and dedication, throu^out 
the ages would have dried up. To the denizens 
of the poraograt^c society the story of Abelard 
and Heloise or even the theories of Stendhal 
On Love would be implausible, if not incompre¬ 
hensible. 

**In order to avoid turaiog the question into a 
semantic issue, it could be rephrased more precisely 
as follows: E>oes suspension of sentiment vis-d-vis 
the sexual partner strengthen the physical sensations 
of pleasure or does it weaken them? 

••See his review of the books written by Dr 
Viktor Frank], TTie Doctor and the Soul and Psycho¬ 
therapy and ^istentiaUsm, and that written fay Dr 
Rollo May, Love and the Will, in The Times. 20 
March 1971. 


The third related question is about the quality 
of love in graeral that can be expected to emoge 
along the road to such a society. One wondos if 
it would really be possible to love other people 
v(»y much, or to care for them as posons }Kcy 
much in a world without opportunity for sut^ 
limation. Can such virtues as loyalty, honour, 
compassion, sacrifice, charity, or tmdemess, 
flourish in an environment of uninhibited 
public exhibitionism and pornography? 

T aking a wider'perspective of the 
scene, one wonders whether it is possible to 
unite unchecked public sexual indulgence with the 
continued progress of any civilisation—thinking 
of civilisation in terms not merely of increasing 
scientific advance and technological innovation 
but in those, also, of a refinement of taste and 
sensibility. Let the reader ponder on the question 
at his leisure, bearing in mind the reflection that 
whereas the emergence in the past of a new 
civilisation, or of a new age within the matrix 
of an existing civilisation, has indeed always been 
associated with a rapid displacement of old 
conceptions, values, and purposes by new ones, 
it has never been associated with a mass move¬ 
ment toward unbridled sexual licentiousness. 
For, aside from the sexually neurotic elements at 
large in Western societies, there are in each of 
us—among “normal” people, that is—infantile 
and regressive elements that are for the most 
part dormant though deeply imbedded. “Emo¬ 
tional maturity” is a frail plant that can sustain 
itself only by clinging to an appropriate social 
structure. Familiar tabus that place a variety 
of constraints on freedom of sexual practices 
reflect a society’s desire to guard against the 
activation of such elements. Until recently the 
laws of all Western societies sanctioned and 
reinforced tabus against an unlimited sexual 
freedom that, if actively sought, could be des¬ 
tructive of organised society. 

Thus, a first experiment of this kind just might 
be the last experiment ever. Goaded on by the 
predatory forces of commercial opportunism, 
expectations of carnal gratification—aroused by 
increasingly salacious spectacles, and increasing 
facilities for new sexual perversions—would 
soar beyond the physical limits of attainments. 
In the unrelenting search for the uttermost in 
orgiastic experience, cruel passions might be 
unleashed, impelling humanity into regions 
beyond bm'barism. One has only to recall the 
fantastic sadistic barbarities of the Nazi era— 
and to recall also that in 1941 the Nazis were 
within an ace of winning the War—to accept this 
conjecture as neither far-fetched nor fanciful, 
and to recognise^ that civilisation is indeed but 
skin-deep. 
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F inally, uid returning to this question of the 
viability of sudi a society, we are led into 
thinking about those things that hold together the 
members of a tribe, a folk, a race, or nation—a 
fondness for the m^hs that tell of their origins, 
a pride in their common ancestry, beliefs about 
kith and kin, an esteem for their traditional 
institutions, a concern for their survival as a 
people and sometimes, too, a confidence in 
their future.*^ Such sentiments wax and wane 
with the passage of the years and centuries. 
Whether they will survive the growth of the 
scientific spirit and the unifying forces of tech¬ 
nology is a moot question. But (since we are 
nowhere in sight of any form of world govern¬ 
ment that would command our allegiance) once 
such common feelings vanish, and there is 
nothing but self-interest to move people, society 
itself will surely disintegrate. Although, for a 
time, the forces of law and the power of bureau¬ 
cracy may preserve it from anarchy, without a 
common myth, without a common pride and 
sense of purpose, the vitality of such a society 
ebbs, and it lingers on like a body wasted by 
disease, a prey to internal convulsions and ex¬ 
ternal aggression. 

Is it not likely, then, that the universal and 
daily display of pornographic activity will con¬ 
tribute toward the destruction of a people’s 
image of itself? Touay an educated man may 
sympathise with those given to voyeurism, to 
homosexuality, or to more perverted sex prac¬ 
tices, without however being altogether in¬ 
different to an increase in their numbers. He 
may shrug at the sight of long queues of “Peeping 
Toms” shuffling with impatience to gorge their 
eyes on live flesh performances. He may, if 
determinedly and indiscriminately libertarian, 
affect a tolerance even of the spread of the 
“little shops", of sex boutiques, sex fairs, and 
sex supermarkets, all waxing prosperous from 
the sale of blue films, fantastic photographs, 
porno-literature and sexual gadgetry; a tolerance 
also of the overt sexual advertisements and 
hyper-erotic billboards. He may stubbornly 
continue to assert that “in matters of taste” 
there can be no debate. For all that, he would 
readily admit that such sights do not inspire 
him. They are not such sights as to sustain in a 
man, mu^ less produce in him, a sense of civic 
pride. Well might he ask; Are these the sort of 
people for whose society he must stand ready 
to make sacrifices? Do they comprise a nation 

should be unnecessary to remark that such 
feelings have, of themselves, nothing to do with 
xenophobia. They are in fact wholly consistent with a 
love of racial diversity, a respect for the achievements 
of other peoples, and a sympathetic understanding 
and, possibly, admiration for their institutions. 


in whose defence he should be willing, if neces¬ 
sary, to take up arms? Can any one core very 
much what happens to a society vriiose membos 
are continually and visihly obsessed with sexual 
carousal—to a society in effect, the human 

animal has been r^uoed to a life-style that 
consists in the main of alternativriy inflaming 
itself and relieving itself? 

Such questions need not be regarded as 
merely riietorical. They may be thougdbt of as 
genuine questions. But unless the answn^ to 
them are quite other than what 1 suspect they 
are, there are clear and present dangers in the 
current drift toward increased sexual permissive¬ 
ness. 

It would be well to summakise the main 
features of the argument prior to my final 
section and conclusion. I b^n by indicating 
some of the varied manifestations of the “per¬ 
missive revolution”, and the emotional attitudes 
of those who welcome it. Those less happy at the 
turn of recent developments, however, seem 
unable as yet to reconcile their libertarianism 
with a return to stricter censorship. Despite all 
evidence to the contrary, they continue to hope 
for a reaction by the public arising from disgust 
or, in the last resort, from eventual boredom—a 
reaction, however, that would not need to invoke 
legal prohibitions. 

After examining briefly some of the more fami¬ 
liar arguments against the censorship of sexually 
obscene matter, and finding them wanting in 
substance, 1 affirmed the view that the law is 
ultimately an expression of the moral sentiments 
of society. Though the law cannot instil virtue it 
can discourage vice. While conceding that the 
existing statutes— e.g., the Obscene Publications 
Acts in Britain—make very poor law, there was 
no reason to doubt that the law could be made 
more effective in reducing sexual obscenity in 
literature and entertainment if we so wished. 

The arguments favouring the trend toward 
increased permissiveness were then considered. 
I dismissed the idea that great art could never 
be obscene; also the idea that, just because it 
could stir people’s emotions, pornography should 
qualify as a legitimate art form. The familiar 
assertion of abolitionists that the current trend 
toward greater sexual permissiveness has thera¬ 
peutic value was challenged as being both 
implausible in itself and at variance with the 
limited evidence at our disposal. Nor is it 
possible to take seriously the proposition that 
Art and Literature can never be iruurious to the 
character of society. 

Moving on to speculate on the nature of the 
corruption to society, I first gave reasons for 
believing that the experience of history, however 
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we interpret it, would not be relevant to our own 
times. I then raised the question about the 
provision for children in a Pornographic Society; 
about the effects of such a society on our ability 
to love, care, cherish, and trust one another. 
Finally, 1 pondered upon the sources of con¬ 
flict b^ween, on the one hand, the aims of the 
good life and the needs of civic virtue to sustain 
society, and, on the other hand, the trend toward 
manifest obsession with orgiastic experience 
promoted by the spread of pornography in the 
market place. Without answers to such questions 
we cannot tell just where the “permissive revolu¬ 
tion” is taking us. But we cannot rule out the 
possibility that, if it is given its head, it will take 
us past the point of no return. 

Taking Crucial Decisions in the 
Presence of Uncertainty 

I F A CRUCIAL SOCIAL DECISION has to be 
taken in circumstances of great uncertainty 
how do we proceed? The answer is that the 
procedure, and the solution it yields, will depend 
almost wholly in such cases upon which of the 
two opposing principles we adopt. The first 
principle, put bluntly, says: make the change if 
there is a chance of some (incalculable) gain, 
even though there is also a chance of some 
(incalculable) loss. The alternative and opposing 
principle takes a conservative form. Put bluntly, 
it bids us not to make the change if there is a 
chance of loss, even though there is also a chance 
of gain. 

The first principle is operative in a society 
whose material development is guided in large 
measure by criteria favoured by private enter¬ 
prise, especially in a growing economy. For the 
prospect of profits can induce the production 
of “goods” that have harmftil consequences for 
society at large. No one seriously alleges that 
everything that appears on the market has equal 
value for civilis^ living. Indeed, though pro- 
market economists may fear to admit it, few 
ordinary people would have much difficulty in 
branding as trivial, if not positively inimical, 
many existing products in large demand. Apart 
from the fact that the marketing of some 
goods produces serious environmental damage, 
a growing range of chemical products that may 
prove, over time, to be highly toxic continues to 
be offered on the market simply because the 
existing evidence—often of a short-term and 
experimental nature—of damage to health is 
not conclusive. Since the newspapers have 
impressed us recently with some of the more 
distressing consequences of these busing norms, 
it is unnecessary to labour the recent findings on 
such diverse items as DDT and other chemical 


pesticides, cyclamates, detergents, radio-active 
wastes, tranquillisers, and such drugs as thali¬ 
domide. The harm done to a species, to human 
beings, or to parts of the earth’s surface, is 
sometimes irrevocable. Yet just as rapid tech¬ 
nological innovations entail unforeseeable ecolo¬ 
gical and health hazards, so also can rapid 
“cultural” innovation pi^uce unforeseeable 
social hazards. In an age in which technology 
is gaining pace and power, the determination of 
our actions by this first principle exposes us to 
grave risks. • 

The second principle has an aflinity with the 
method adopted in the sciences. Despite occa¬ 
sional disclaimers, the practice has been to hold 
on to an existing scientific view or theory until 
evidence in favour of a new view or theory has 
so accumulated as to be overwhelming. Whatever 
the importance we attach to this methodology, 
there are particular reasons for adopting the 
more conservative principle where the issue is 
that of a “sexual revolution” whose consequences 
we cannot foresee. No civilisation, as far as we 
know, has ever left the choice of sexual morals 
or propriety wholly to the discretion of the 
individual. 

Indeed, in the last resort, it is the same 
complex of distinctions that demarcates the 
social acceptability of homosexuality as a form of 
experience and love, from its basic non-accept¬ 
ability on equal terms with heterosexuality. 
Nature produced heterosexuality as humanity’s 
mechanism of survival. Physically, psychologi¬ 
cally, emotionally, we have been fashioned by an 
evolutionary process for heterosexual inter¬ 
course, not homosexual. Culturally too, and 
through the centuries, romantic (sexual) love has 
been exalted in song, sonnet, art, and great litera¬ 
ture, as that which springs between man and 
woman; not between man and man or between 
woman and woman. Homosexual love and prac¬ 
tice can, then, be properly regarded as an 
aberration from nature, from culture, and from 
custom. Notwithstanding “newspeak” terms like 
“gay liberation”, there is nothing healthy or 
heroic, nothing virile or beautiful about homo¬ 
sexuality. At best it invites sympathy, as being the 
symptom of a pathological condition—one, 
incidentally, that can be induced in lower animals 
by experimentally exposing them to “unnatural” 
or stress conditions, sometimes by over-crowding. 

The common libertarian assertion that if a 
particular indulgence affords pleasure of some 
sort to consenting adults, and does no obvious 
harm to others, society should have no further 
interest in the matter, has only a superficial 
appeal. And to cdhtend further that there is no 
reason why sexual activity should be prescribed 
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according to gender amounts to an appeal 
directed to the first principle. It is equally valid 
to argue that there is no reason why sexual 
activity should be prescribed according to 
animal species. 

The second, and more conservative, principle 
views the question in a different light. Confining 
oneself only to historical experience, a decision 
to abandon sexual mores that have endured for 
ages, mores on which the family is based and 
which have shaped our thought, language, 
literature, and culture, over thousands of years, 
is surely a matter deserving of prolonged and 
serious reflection—inasmuch as the consequences 
for society can be far-reaching and perhaps 
irrevocable. So momentous a social and legal 
change, one that recognises homosexuality as 
in all respects on a par with heterosexuality, can 
be contemplated with equanimity only by the 
ultra-doctrinaire, the light-headed, and the 
sexually afflicted. 

No one should infer from such considerations 
alone that such an alteration in our laws should 
never be undertaken, but simply that it is up to 
those who propose it to provide arguments in its 
favour potent enough to satisfy the natural 
apprehensions of those having an abiding con¬ 
cern for the future of mankind and aspirations 
toward the good life. Until this condition has 
been met, the law should act to uphold custom 
and that which for ages has been accepted as 
normal and natural. Exactly how the law is to 
be applied, whether with severity or leniency, is 
an auxiliary question to be decided in the light 
of prevailing circumstances; and it has been so 
decided in the recent British legislation intro¬ 
duced by Lord Arran and Mr. Leo Abse. 


T here is no reason to feel much confidence 
about the outcome of the “permissive” ex¬ 
periments undertaken in the fevered atmosphere 
of the post-war world. We can hardly descri^ the 
age we live in as the natural inheritor of the 
Enlightenment that began in the eighteenth 
century. The upsurge over the last decade of 
sadistic, prurient, and obscene literature and 
entertainment cannot seriously be considered 
as marking a further advance in our liberties. 
Such developments have taken place during a 
period that has witnessed the emergence of the 
beatnik, the provo, the drop-out, the hippie, the 
skin-head, the yippie, the weatherman, and a 
number of smaller but even more exotic move¬ 
ments, to say nothing of the revival of witch¬ 
craft in America. It is a period that has witnessed 
an intensification of racial strife the world over, 
not unrelated to the “population explosion”; a 
period of growing student unrest and intolerance; 


a period of direct-action moventents, of near 
hysteria and, most insidious of all, of tl» growing 
popularity of violence and blackmail—and this 
not merely among delinqurats, but among 
otherwise intelli^nt, idealistic, and well-meaning 
people. For they have come to regard violence, 
and threats of violence, as a legitimate means of 
asserting one's claims, and of promoting good 
causes, in societies grown too large and bureau¬ 
cratic to respond flexibly. Such a period is 
evidently not one in which to discern the cul¬ 
mination of a heritage of liberties. 

To put the matter more assertively, the view 
that we are living in a stricken society, a sick 
society, a dissolving society, fits the observed 
facts better. At all events, it is a society in which 
the great religions, and the great myths from 
which mankind once drew inspiration and com¬ 
fort, have been eroded by the spread of secular 
knowledge and scientific “objectivity.” With the 
easing of economic circumstances in the West, 
and with the growth of the Welfare State, the 
older virtues of frugality, stoicism, moral res¬ 
ponsibility, and self-di.Hcipline have more limited 
scope and more limited appeal. What is more, 
the sense of community is being irreparably 
fractured by the developments of modern 
technology, by automation, computerisation, 
and motorisation. Everywhere, and not only 
in the West, there appears to be a growing rest¬ 
lessness and discontent. In the expanding cities 
and suburbs, frustrations continue to mount, 
and the sanity of ordinary citizens is being 
increasingly threatened by the unabating assault 
of mass media, and by the inescapable noise, 
fume, and traffic congestion. It is all too likely 
that we are becoming unhinged, and nearer to 
social disintegration than we dare imagine. 

Seen against this backdrop, the current 
obsession with sexual gimmickry may be properly 
regarded also as a symptom of the mounting frus¬ 
trations that have brought about a new crisis of 
confidence in the West, and perhaps a new 
Failure of Nerve. Gate-crashing into sex is not too 
surprising a response of the denizens of the 
consumer society, long reared in institutions 
dedicated to bloating men’s appetites. It is a 
foredoomed attempt to combat their growing 
despair and the stresses produced by being 
subjected to, and having to keep up with, rapid 
technological change. 

To generalise thus is not to deny, however, 
that over the last few years we have also wit¬ 
nessed the beginnings of a movement of pro¬ 
found concern for what we have done, and what 
we are continuing to do, to our lives and to our 
unique planet in the name of “Progress.” Many 
in this movement reject the idea of a future 
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society impelled by technology or shaped by 
economic growth and currently operating market 
forces. From this movement there are emerging 
the first uncertain attempts to formulate a 
philosophy that will break with the ethos of the 
last two hundred years and will, instead, create 
institutions design^ to promote a social order 
more attuned to men’s instinctual needs and 
more in harmony with the ambient ecology of 
our planetary home. 

But these are, as yet, tender shoots struggling 
for life in an urban civilisation growing in on 
itself and made callous by the habitual 
commercially-inspired clamour for speed and 
spice, and the inveterate strife between sects 
and colours, between haves and have-nots. Alas 
there is no historical law or transcendental 
dialectic to assure that the new forces of under¬ 
standing and humility will prevail in time against 


deeply-entrenched interests, financial, bureau¬ 
cratic, technocratic, and ideological. 

In any period other than the present, a failure 
to check the commercial pressures impelling a 
community toward overt pornographic spectacles 
and reveiiy would, indeed, cause the rot to set in. 
It would destroy the morale and vigour of the 
community, leaving it a prey to tyranny or to 
foreign conquest. In the world of today, however, 
a world lurching towards a variety of ecological 
crises, and moving closer over time to the perils 
of a nuclear Armageddon, the exhilarating 
descent into the pornographic maelstrom can be 
more aptly regarded as but one more insidious 
form of distraction added to the many that 
already blind the fast-scurrying members of the 
affluent society to the impending holocaust of the 
human species. 


Makassar General Hospital 

The Pasar Grahan fronts Makassar Sea 

Its still slate harbour roamed by pale sea terns 

And circle-bottomed cutlass-sailed white prows 

The ambulance fresh washed despite tlie squall 
Replaced the antique Ford that Taufiq found 
Which hung me twenty hours on Lino road 
Then brought me to my self-appointed round 

“The intravenous serum is not right 

We fear convulsions when administered 

Three patients gone last week,” said Tauliq’s voice 

“Our thirteen doctors all are foreign trained 
It’s money that we lack, we have the skill,” 

He mewed a cocky Arab beggar whine 
This tennis-playing smug white-tailored shill 

“And here we always use electric shock 
Routinely where you tend to tranquillise— 

ITie cost of drugs,” he shrugged falsetto thin 

“At Ramadan the ambulant patients leave 
But in this ward we cannot let them free” 

And Taufiq winked me into brotherhood 
As twenty grey-sacked girls guffawed at me 

My bearded freckled fake public disguise 
My white official strut and bleached white eyes 


Marshall Brement 
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Four Poems 


Free 


Wc live free 

air is free, clouds arc free 

valleys and hills arc free 

rain and mud arc free 

the outside of cars 

the entrances of cinemas 

and the shop windows are free 

bread and cheese cast money, but 

stale water is free 

freedom can cast your head 

but prison is fiec 

wc live free. 


Bell-Song 

We are officials 

at 9 o’clock, 12 o’clock, 5 o’clock, 
wc form our private clusters in the streets. 
Thus did Almighty God record our fate 
we wait for the break-bell 
or the first of the mouth. 


Fine days 

These fine days have been my ruin. 
On this kind of day I resigned 
my job in “Pious Foundations” 
on this kind of day I started to smoke 
on this kind of day I fell in love 
on this kind of day 1 forgot 
to bring home bread and salt 
on this kind of day I had a relapse 
inlo my versifying disea.se. 

These fine days have been my ruin. 


For the Fatherland 

What have wc not done for this oiur fatherland! 
Some of U.S have died; 

Some of us have made speeches. 


Orhan Veu Kanik was bora in Istanbul in 1914 and died in 1950. His poems, which were the subject 
of violent controversy during his lifetime, have risen steadily in esteem since his death, and his ColUeted 
Poms is now a best-seller. These poems have been translated by Bernard Lewis. 
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Modalities of Sex 

By John Weightman 


M y best friend, who is candid almost to a 
fault, accuses me of wasting my time on 
trifles, such as the modem theatre and cinema, 
and says that I always write the same article. 
“I see you’ve done your sex piece again”, he 
remarks gloomily, before settling down to put me 
right about the current political situation and 
the nobler cultural phenomena of the past two 
thousand years. “George”, I invariably reply, 
“that is unfair. As you very well know, I have 
not one article but two—my sex piece and my 
moral values piece. If the first comes round 
rather more often, it is obviously because, at a 
crucial stage, I was deprived of sex and given a 
surfeit of moral values. Even at this late hour, 
when the problem has become academic, I am 
still trying to strike a balance. Being the Prussian 
you are, you ought to admire my persistence. 
Anyway, bow can you just dismiss the theatre 
and the cinema, decadent though they may seem 
to the truly adult mind like your own? Every¬ 
thing is significant; there are no privileg^ 
subjects. So why shouldn’t I try to squeeze an 
idea or two out of show business?... etc... etc.” 

Actually, within show business itself, it would 
be correct to say that there is still a major, 
privileged subject, which is precisely sex, with or 
without violence. After giving the cinema a 
miss for about three months, I recently made an 
attempt to catch up by going to see six films in 
a row. In watching four of them (Straw Dogs; 
IV,R. or The Mysteries of the Organism; Carnal 
Knowledge: and Klute), I was surprised to notice 
how much further contemporary taste has moved 
towards disregarding love and replacing it by 
sex. One would have thought that, by now, the 
sextial high-water mark would have been reached, 
but there may still be some way to go before the 
tide turns, if it ever does. Four-letter words, 
displays of pudenda, galumphing animality— 
all th^ prove that Puritanism has now been 
almost completely reversed. Whereas, in the old 
days of the cinema, the characters first fell in 
love, and then if necessary discovered sex in very 
disoeet forms—/.e.. be^n by the emotionid 
superstructure b^ore moving down to the 
physiological infrastructure—they now begin by 


physiology and then, perhaps, look round for 
some idea or emotion with which it can be linked. 
They start with the animal and make a gesture 
in the direction of the spirit. There is no point in 
being scandalised by this; it is just an alternative 
approach, to which the whole of culture has been 
tending for generations. When so much of culture 
is anti-cultural, this means that man is trying to 
animalise himself in the hope of discovering his 
true natiue. He is caught, of course, in a vicious 
circle. Even Diogenes the cynic, one of those for¬ 
gotten fellows who lived “in B.C.”, did not 
succeed in being totally dog-like. He performed 
his organic functions (including masturbation, if 
I remember rightly) in public,.in a very modem 
manner; but he went on using language and even 
said that he was looking for “a man.” In other 
words, the soul may be a fiction, but man is the 
animal who knows he is an animal, and the 
knowledge makes all the difference. The rough, 
ugly, hairy, contemporary hero may be trying to 
look pubic ail over, but he is not simply a set of 
walking genitalia, as someone has claimed. To 
exaggerate the animal within oneself is to do 
something beyond the scope of any animal. 

These thoughts occurred to me as I was reading 
some shocked reactions to the new Sam 
Peckinpah film, Straw Dogs, and wondering why 
it had left me quite unmoved. I have only one 
slight intellectual worry; I haven’t been able to 
discover what the title means. Can it be a learned 
pun on the Diogenes complex? The characters 
think they are dogs, but are only dogs of straw? 
However, the film itself I take to be an entertain¬ 
ment in the Gothic mode, incredible in many of 
its details, but good fim while it lasts. The theme 
is sub-Lawrentian. An American professor of 
mathematics (Dustin Hoffman) is on leave in a 
remote Cornwall village, where he is writing a 
book on mathematical problems in astronomy 
and, possibly, taking refuge from the political 
confusions of the United States. His English 
wife, a former native of the village, mopes around 
the house because, instead of maldng love to her 
during the day as well as during the night, tw 
tries to get on with his work. Half-a-dozoi male 
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villagers, one of them an ex-lover of the wife, 
are sniffing around the couple like a pack of 
hounds. The air is heavy with menace. The 
American is conscious of primeval British lusts 
whenever he goes into the local pub to buy a 
packet of cigarettes. The yokels hang the wife’s 
cat in her wardrobe; they try to involve the 
husband in a road-accident; they decoy him 
away from the house with the oldest trick in the 
book, so that two of them can rape the wife 
at leisure. 

None of this part can be taken very seriously, 
because it is based on unlikely assumptions. 
Most British villages, in my experience, have the 
normal quota of peculiarities, but they do not 
reek overtly with sex, like Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Professors are not necessarily less sexy than 
farm-labourers or game-keepers. On the whole, 
intellectuals seem to do more than their fair 
share of copulation, and by now it appears rather 
comic that D. H. Lawrence should have thought 
of Keynes and Russell as sexless brains. Women 
do not depend simply on brute force for their 
sexual stimulus. Any manifestation of power can 
arouse them: money, eloquence, or intelligence. 

I am willing to bet that many a wife would be 
highly excited to have a husband who could cover 
a blackboard with abstruse formulae and would 
never dream in that situation of showing frus¬ 
trated breasts to the builders mending the 
gara.ee. In human beings, sex is hardly ever 
straightforwardly animal; if it were, a great many 
happy relationships between the ugly and the 
beautiful or the old and the young would be 
incomprehensible. 

As for the rape scene, it is not really shocking, 
since the young woman wants to be raped, at 
least by one man, and the second can be looked 
upon as a bonus. In any case, the elaborate 
simulation signifies nothing but the bestial ad¬ 
justment of bodies, which is scientific or medical. 
Years ago, when my grandfather took a cow to 
the bull, we small boys would accompany him 
and look on while, with a similar alternation of 
thwacks and expletives, exhibit A would be 
brought into line with orifice B. This free rastic 
entertainment (now replaced, I suppose, by men 
in white coats operating quietly with syringes) 
provided a definite satisfaction, because it was a 
real event in nature and a powerful statement of 
generation. But why pay 75 new pence to see a 
phoney performance in Piccadilly? I found 
myself wondering in petto what my grandfather 
would have said—he who never set foot inside a 
theatre or cinema—and I thought I could sense 
rumblings of deep, dialectal mirth. 

The last third of the fuai moves on from sex 
to more purely physical violence. Because the 
American has acted as Good Samaritan to the 


village idiot, whom the yokels propose to beat up, 
they lay siege to his house on the outskirts of the 
vilia^. He does not know that his wife has been 
raped; she has not told him, no doubt because 
of the ambiguous pleasure of the experience. 
What irks him is that the sanctity of his house is 
being violated. The American's sabbatical home 
in Britain is his castle; or, to put it another way, 
his virility is only fully aroused by Ardrey’s 
“territoriad imperative.” He therefore resists with 
all the stubbornness of which the meek are 
capable and, in a splendidly organised sequence, 
kills in turn all five or six of his assailants. 
Again, the whole thing is totally unrealistic, 
because no group of contemporary British 
yokels would behave like this, and in any case 
the noise would have attracted a crowd from 
miles around. But the episode is enjoyable as 
a mythic battle between a goodie, a human being, 
and a group of baddies, bestial brutes with no 
higher feelings at all. The American may be un¬ 
able to satisfy his insatiable wife, but he has 
slaughtered half-a-dozen rival phalluses. Before 
the last fade, he smiles quietly to himself at the 
thought of having wiped the slate clean. The 
appeal of this film is really escapism through 
violence. Life would be so simple and satis¬ 
factory if, like animals in the jungle, we could 
kill each other with a clear conscience, or with 
no conscience, at all. 

T here is no love in Straw Dogs; the 
American does not really love his wife, nor 
she him. Lust is rampant, and the only dis¬ 
interested emotion is the American’s feeling that 
he ought, in common decency, to protect the 
village idiot, and this is only a liberal reflex. No 
love either in two other films: fV.R. or The 
Mysteries of the Organism by Makavejev and 
Carnal Knowledge (Mike Nichols, scenario by 
Jules FeifFer). 

W.R. has been referred to as a “great” film. 
It seems to me to be far too scrappy and un¬ 
certain in its intentions to be that, but it is 
undoubtedly a curio. The overt thesis appears 
to be that sexual liberation can be used to loosen 
up totalitarian oppressiveness. The starting-point 
is Wilhelm Reich, the post-Freudian crank, who 
had the idea that happy orgasms put one in tune 
with the cosmic process. A good part of the film 
consists of documentary snippets, in the Godard 
manner, about Reich's disciples in America, his 
institute which still belongs to his widow, and 
the Encounter (no relation) groups which try to 
apply his priiKfiples. However, none of this adds 
up to a comprehensible statement of Rdch's 
views, and it is impossible to say whether 
Makavejev takes him seriously or not. Probably 
the Yugoslav director is just using him as a stick 
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with which to beat East European Victorianism; 
on the other hand, the vistas of crankiness 
opened up by these glimpses of the Neo- 
Reichians would give any average liberationist 
the creeps. 

As a matter of fact, Reich is not necessary to 
the argument that sexual emancipation would 
further the cause of political freedom. Nor is the 
argument itself developed very convincingly. 
I suspect that Makavejev has not bothered to 
think out the problem; he has probably not read 
Huxley’s Brave New World, in which total sexual 
promiscuity coexists with perfect social regi¬ 
mentation, sex being merely the opium of the 
people. For sexual freedom to have a pervasive 
moral influence, it would have to be more than 
casual; it would have to be accompanied by 
genuine human relaticmships, that is by love. 
There is little sign of this in W.R., and the most 
notable sequence, the one for which the film will 
remain famous, is fascinatingly inhuman. 

It was presumably shot in America, since the 
man and woman concerned are American and the 
interior has the elaborate messiness one asso¬ 
ciates with a certain kind of hippie mentality. 
The lady appears to specialise in making plaster 
casts of penises, which she then reproduces in 
glossy plastic. The young man takes off his 
trousers and lies down on a couch; she caresses 
him with absent-minded professionalism until he 
reaches the required state of firmness, and then 
she covers his member with a transparent sheet 
—none too clean, by the look of it—and builds 
a little plaster mound over it. Cut to the point 
where she is putting the finished red object 
on a shelf alongside other trophies. Cut again 
immediately from the red phallus to Stalin, 
standing among his group of sycophants. Stalin 
w^, presumably, a big phallus, in a field 
(politics) where phalluses should be irrelevant. 
The implication may be that all power tends 
mistakenly to be sexual; Stalin was everybody’s 
Big Daddy through the confusion between 
crypto-sexual authoritarianism and genuine 
political health. 

This is quite a good joke, but I cannot claim 
to have understood the sequence as a whole. 
Why has the American lady taken to making 
the^ plastic replicas? Has sex without the 
accompanying personality become so important 
that we have got to a stage when the individual 
lingam is to be perpetuated as the significant 
part of the whole? Instead of saying: “Here is a 
bust of my late husband”, the widow will point 
to the mantelpiece, murmuring “That was Percy 
in his prime...Divorcees, loose women, and 
homosexuals will make coUe^ons. One foresees 
moments of great suspense at Christie's and 
Sothel^'s and Parke-Bemet when some presti¬ 


gious pieoe comes on to tlw market and, through 
a Freudian reversion, there will no longer be any 
demand for souvenir models of the Eiffel Toww. 

C ARNAL KNOWLEDGE could be sub-titled 
“Or Spiritual Ignorance.” As a film, I found 
it rather slow-moving and tedious, like so many 
big-screen pictures in which the vastness of the 
frame is inappropriate to the intimate nature of 
the theme; but it fits perfectly into ray argument, 
since it deals with the American male’s inability 
to move on from sex to a heterosexual 
relationship. 

Jack Nicholson and Arthur Garfunkel are two 
college friends, one handsome and brash, the 
other ugly and fairly sensitive, who are obsessed 
vrith the need to get rid of their virginity. The 
former is the dominant partner, and in fact, 
although there is no suggestion of homo¬ 
sexuality, their friendship has a slightly male/ 
female pattern. Perhaps, in a culture where the 
“buddy” is a dominant concept, it is difficult for 
men to graduate to a full relationship with 
women. When 1 was young, it seemed to me that 
this was to some extent the case even in France. 
All young men tended to have a best friend, 
with whom they lived -on terms of close intel¬ 
lectual and emotional intimacy, which made 
women seem rather unnecessary, except on the 
physical level. Hence the curious mbctiue of 
ceremoniousness and insensitivity which often 
characterised inter-sexual relations. Why this 
pattern should be repeated in America, where 
the bourgeois mentality and arranged marriages 
are much less prevalent, I don’t know. Perhaps it 
is a survival from the pioneer days, when male 
friendship was more important than the sexual 
bond. 

At any rate, we are asked to believe that these 
two buddies are eminently successful in their pro¬ 
fessional lives (one is a lawyer, the other a doctor), 
but that their sexual relationships all fizzle out in 
disappointment. Garfunkel gets married and has 
children, and claims for a while to have a 
“mature” understanding with his wife, but then 
quickly reverts to bachelor adventurism with 
Nicholson. Die latter can think of women only in 
terms of their vital statistics; an inch too many or 
too few on the erogenous protuberances and his 
operational capacities are jeopardised. Sexual 
attractiveness is not a subtle perfume compound¬ 
ed of psychology and physiology; it is a question 
of physical “points”, as if one were dealing with 
prize dogs or horses. Here, again, I am reminded 
of a traditional French approach. I remember a 
middle-aged Frenchman at a male diimer-party 
explaining his current dilemma in solemn tones, 
as if it were tTreally serious matter. His new sec¬ 
retary had indicated her willingness to go to bed. 
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but he was not sure that 1 m could do himself 
justice, because she was a shade too thin: “Mo/. 
U me faut de ta viandeT 
The development of the two friends is parallel 
but different: Garfunkel has a series of mistresses 
with whom he becomes bored; he ends up, long¬ 
haired and mustachio’d, as a middle-aged, week¬ 
end hippie with a shaggy teen-age girl who, he 
claims, is initiating him into the secrets of the 
younger generation; in other words, he has be¬ 
come a self-deceiving verbaliscr. Nicholson at 
least is honest about the onset of impotence; the 
film closes tragically on a vision of him lying back 
on a divan and being ministered to, at a hundred 
dollars a time, by a plain, flat-chested prostitute 
who, with a mixture of words and osculations, 
can conjure up a phantom tumescence. In manner, 
she is uncannily like the plaster-cast lady in IV. R. 
An efficient prostitute, it would seem, like any 
other woman, is not a person with whom a man 
has a reciprocal relationship. She is a mirror in 
which he reflects his own virility, and that virility 
is a recurrent and pointless finality, a perpetually 
exploding short-term project, that is, the most 
poignant symbol of contingency. On reflection, I 
think Carnal Knowledge is one of the saddest 
films I have seen. It presents heterosexuality as 
being as barren as the most sterile forms of 
homosexuality. 

F or a ray of hope, we have to look at the 
last of the four films, Klute, which on the 
surface is just a well-made thriller. The title is the 
name of the private detective who is investigating 
the disappearance of a friend, an impeccable 
business and family man who has gone missing in 
Chicago. There is a slight lead to a New York 
call-girl (Jane Fonda), and the basic subject of 
the film is really a study of her mentality, so that 
the title is a misnomer. It is not surprising that 
Jane Fonda should have got the ^t Actress 
award; she gives a quite remarkable performance 
as the New Woman who has only got rid of her 
bra the better to flaunt her advantages under the 
noses of gullible males. 

She forms a more intelligent counterpart to the 
Jack Nicholson character in Carnal Knowledge. 
Whereas he, the Don Juan type, is in the grip of 
an insatiable hunger which takes him from woman 
to woman, because he can see no woman as a 
person (tb^ are all the same anonymous pudenda 
surrounded by different but necessary frills), she 
sees aU men as lustfUl adolescents who can be 
milked of their substance by a bright woman who 
treats sex as a form of iiMntal and physical 
massage that men need and that women can do 
without. Being iq> to date, she actually en¬ 
courages her clients to indulge in their extreme 
whims and, as usual, the greater the perversion 
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the higher the price. In her professional patter, 
which we hear several times, she puts forward the 
view that everything is natural and cannot there¬ 
fore be wrong. However, it is precisely by this 
argument that she has revealed to the villain of 
the piece that he has repressed homicidal ten¬ 
dencies associated with sex. He is responsible for 
a series of murders, including that of the missing 
business man, his colleague, and he would 
murder her too, did Klute not come to her 
rescue in the final sequence. 

Klute, of course, is the “good” individual who, 
by his patience, firmness and kindness, brings her 
to the realisation that happiness is to be found in 
loving one man, not in treating them all as 
enemies whom she can exploit one by one. We 
know from her long conversations with her psy¬ 
chiatrist (all prostitutes have, traditionally, gone 
to fortune-tellers, but this is the first time I have 
come across a prostitute-character who discusses 
herself with her analyst, as if she were the subject 
of an Existentialist or Freudian seminar) that she 
has non-sexual ambitions. She wants to be an 
actress or a stage-designer. Meanwhile, prostitu¬ 
tion gives her a comfortable living and she also 
enjoys it, because she derives pleasure from treat¬ 
ing men as objects whom she can manipulate. 
When Klute is ^st kind to her, she seduces him to 
put herself in a position of dominance but then, 
when he persists in being decent, she suddenly dis¬ 
covers that her body is responding to his, and 
that she has made the acquaintance of love. In¬ 
stead of the old stereotype of the warm-hearted 
whore comforting the distressed male, we have 
the stony-hearted prostitute being thawed into 
humanity by a virtuous dick. Although the film 
makes no pretence to be other than commercial, 
the development is managed without sentimental¬ 
ity and the obvious happy ending is avoided; (he 
two people will go their separate ways, now that 
her sentimental education has been achieved. 

There remains the question of the “natural¬ 
istic” view of sex. The villain, after making a 
speech in which he proclaims his feeling of inno¬ 
cence, is allowed to commit suidde by de¬ 
fenestration. It is thus more or less recognised 
that he is not really a villain; he is just an un¬ 
fortunate person for whom orgasm happens to be 
linked with killing and destruction, just as for 
some middle-aged men it is associate with steal¬ 
ing female underwear from washing-lines. This 
makes one wonder what happens in Encounter 
groups if a liberated individual begins strangling 
another in the interests of the perfect orgasm. 

Race Wilhelm Reich, it is diflicult to imagine 
an orgasm which is not in line with the cosmic 
process. But what one has doubts about is the 
cosmic process itself. 
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The Villetta 

Here is your villetta 
With its view over the sea 
Owned by the crooked lawyer. 

Here is the shack 
Of the hsherman 
Ready to hire out his daughter. 

Here is the office 
Of the head of police 
Who can fix a permit of sojourn 
And might not be blind 
To a gift 

If the gift is made 
In mortification, 

The coin of the realm. 

Dan Huxjos 


Warning to Instructors 

I think it only wise 

that those among us 

who offer men eternity 

as if it was a package deal 

available to all with the right money, 

should also explain some of the hazards 

attendant upon the ascent. 

It would be kind perhaps to indicate 
that even the lower slopes 
can be dangerous 

and indeed are not always suitable for beginners. 
For instance, 

during a communal meal at a mental home, 
the room filled slowly with a silence 
which tried to scream. 

A man plucked out his eye. 

He was only acting according to instructions. 

It had offended him. 


The Captain 

I liked the Captain, all the .scams 
He fell apart at, going mad 

Because he thought the shivered elms 
Would fall upon his ashen head 

And swifts would peck his eyes. Bad dreams 
Can’t take the quickness that he had 

Who flighted slow leg-breaks tfiat swung 
In from the off, then looped away 

Or, lolled on August vapours, hung 
And came through flat and how was that? 

I liked the Captain, all his schemes 
For harassing the right-hand bat. 

I liked the Captain, all his themes 
And each strange learned word he said 

Who read solely Victoriana 
And had by heart half Silas Mamer 

Along with odd tunes in his head. 

He thought the swifts would peck his eyes. 

'fhey shall not cut him down to size 
Nor break his flighted, single mind 

In institutions. Nothing dead 
But he shall be restored again: 

Elms shall respect unshaven brain 
And birds his wisdom. World needs him. 

Gome all, come any revolution. 

The Captain is the man for spin. 

KU Wright 


Jean MaeVean 
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George Seferis 

T he funeral of the Greek poet George 
Seferis on 22 September 1971 proved to be 
a more or less spontaneotis public event, not 
to say political demonstration, of a kind normally 
reserved in Greece for the passing of popular 
prime ministers illegally out of office. The drama 
and symbolism of it—thousands of young people 
raising the victory sign at the poet’s grave, 
shouting “immortal”, “freedom”, “elections”, 
and singing an early Sieferis lyric set to the music 
of former EDA deputy Mikis Theodorakis— 
would surely have surprised the poet himself 
even more than it may have surprised his readers 
in England and America. Less than three years 
before his death at 71, Seferis declared, in one 
of the few interviews he allowed to appear in 
print: 

I am sorry to say that I never felt I was the 

spokesman for anything or anybody_I’ve never 

felt the obligation .... Others think they are the 
voices of the country. All right. God bless them.* 

How Seferis couid become a symbolic voice of a 
kind he never aspired to be, even resisted intel¬ 
lectually and psychologically during his long 
public career as a diplomat, serves to explain 
much about the cultural and political climate that 
surrounded his last years of uneasy retirement in 
Athens. It also serves to define the man in ways 
barely visible to those who know him from his 
poetry alone. 

The vehemence of Seferis’s refusal to act the 
spokesman in 1968 suggests a bitter history. 
In Greece, tradition has it that there must 
be a major poet on the scene—a poet laureate 
self-declared or popularly indicated—who is 
willing to serve as the voice of his country, and 
in years past one has always come forward to fill 
the need: Solomos, Palamas, and Sikelianos are 
the most obvious examples. After the death of 
the l^st in 1951, Seferis became, willy-nilly, the 
acknowledged heir to this tradition. He was 
Coimsellor of Embassy in London at the time, 
and during the decade that followed, as a 
member of the Greek delegation to the United 
Nations and as Ambassador in London, he was 

* I conducted this interview for the Paris Review 
in December 1968, but it was not published until the 
fall of 1970 (issue 50). 

• From George Seferis: Collected Poems, 1924-1953, 
trans. Edmund Keeley and Philip Sherrard (Jonathan 
Cape, London, 1969). 


frequently involved in the diplomatic negotiations 
over the Cyprus issue that darkened British- 
Greek relations throughout the 19S0s. His direct 
participation in this area of international politics 
gave additional ammunition to those who wanted 
him to serve as the voice of Greece. 

When Seferis published a volume of poems 
dedicated to the people of Cyprus in 1955—^his 
first volume since the death of Sikelianos— 
critics in Greece, quick to dress him in the mantle 
of national poet, either celebrated the publication 
as an eloquent defence of Greek interests in the 
Cyprus dispute or criticised the poet for beginning 
to write what was understood to be propaganda 
in verse form. The new volume was, in fact, 
typical of the kind of poetry that Seferis had been 
writing since the middle 1930s and especially 
during World War II, “political” poetry only 
in the broadest sense of the term: a persona 
brooding over the '*new idiocies of mentor of the 
gods" that had brought on renewed suffering, 
fearful always that he is "fated to hear news- 
hearers coming to tell him" that the latest war is 
"all for an empty tunic, all for a Helen" (as he 
puts it in his 1955 poem alluding to Euripides* 
heroine). The persona of the Cyprus volume is 
nuich the same as that of “The Last Stop”, 
written ten years earlier, at the end of World 
War 11, just as the poet was returning to Greece 
from Italy after his long service with the Greek 
G ovemment-in-exile: 

Man frays easily in wars; 
man is soft, a sheaf of grass. 

Ups and fingers that hunger for a while breast, 
eyes that half-close in the radiance of day 
and feet that would run. no matter how tired, 
at the siightest call of profit. 

Man is soft and thirsty like grass, 

insatiable like grass, his nerves roots that spread; 

when the harvest comes 

he would rather have the scythes whistle in some 
other field,* 

What the critics of the Cyprus volume failed 
to recognise was that the poet had succeeded in 
transcending propaganda—and anything ap¬ 
proaching it—by taking the same large view, by 
giving expression to. the same mythologising 
sensibility that had characterised his vision of 
the contemporary predicament (including that 
of his own nation) since Mythistorima, the 1935 
volume of mythologised history that had estab¬ 
lished his as the most important new voice in 
Greek letters. It was understandable that the 
narrow response to the Cyprus volume might 
irritate the poet enough to make him dismiss any 
sort of public role for the kind of poet he chose 
to be. At the same time Seferis remained Greek 
through to his bones. As 1 have previously sug¬ 
gested, he continued to be a “national” poet in 
his capacity for dramatising personal preoccu¬ 
pations in those terms that help to define the 
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enduring qualities of his nation, for example, its 
landscape, its legends, its demotic traditions in 
literature. This is true to an extent even of his 
most private volume, significantly entitled Three 
Secret Poems, which came out some ten years 
after his Cyprus poems and a few months before 
the military coup of April 1967. 

Seferis’s miuTATioN regarding the public role he 
was supposed to play became acute after the 
Nobel Prize award of 1963 moved him on to an 
international stage. He was now not only poet 
laureate, but the first Greek Nobel laureate of 
any kind, with a fame that quickly spread far 
beyond national boundaries. And if those of his 
countrymen who never read poetry sometimes 
confus^ him with a Greek soccer star of similar 
name and renown, many of those who knew 
better began to look to him for the sort of 
prophetic leadetship that nobody else was pro> 
viding after the nulitary dictatorship gave even 
the most conservative intellectuals cause for 
despair. But whatever Seferis’s private sentiments, 
he remained adamant at first about avoiding 
public pronouncements. In the same 1968 inter¬ 
view quoted above, be was asked whether or not 
he felt any responsibility, given his imique 
position as Greece’s only Nobel laureate, toward 
younger poets and the cultural life around him. 
Seferis, catching the barb in the question, 
answered rather petulantly: 

... the Nobel Prize is an accident, no more than 
an accident. It’s not an appointment. And I have 
no feeling that I have been appointed to any sort 
of function .... I don’t recognise the right of any¬ 
body to take you by the b^k of your neck and 
throw you into a sort of ocean of empty responsi¬ 
bilities. Why, that’s scandalous after all. 

These remarks were made toward the end of 
Seferis’s three-month terra as Fellow of the 
Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton. It was 
an interlude free of the external tensions that he 
had felt building up arotmd him in Athens after 
April 1967, but not entirely free of the inner 
tensions that any poet of his sensibiliti^ would 
carry with him wherever he might seek relief, 
especially one so acutely sensitive to his nation’s 
pulse and so conscious of the dangers fiiat lay in 
censorship and in the arbitrary regulation of the 
mind’s enterprises. (Hadn’t he and other intellec¬ 
tuals encountered the same sort of despotism 
under the Metaxas dictatorship and the German 
occupation?) 

His inner discomfort came to the surface at a 
reading that he gave at the Y.M.H.A. Poetry 
CentOT in New York in December of 1968. 

*The translation, supervised by the poet, b that 
which was issued to the press. Ihe complete stat^ 
meot ^>peaied in the July 1969 issue of Enoountxr. 


During the discussion period several peopte in 
the audimoe questioned him directly about his 
attitude toward the*-regime in Greece. Seferis 
evaded the questions by implying that they were 
inappropriate for the occasion, which hardly 
satisfied the more fanatic elerantt in his audience 
and clearly served to upset the poet himself, 
because he piusued the matter at a small dinner 
following the reading. His actual motive for not 
answering such questions, he said in private, was 
that he did not consider it proper for him to 
criticise his government while he was in a 
foreign country, safely outside the range of the 
government’s displeasure (and, presumably, its 
possible revenge). • 

Some who heard this explanation thought it 
equally evasive, but Seferis gave the lie to all 
doubting some three months later, after his 
return to Athens, when the pressure he had been 
under found its liberation in the dramatic 
statement that he issued on 28 March, 1969: 

Long ago I resolved to remain out of the country’s 
internal politics. This did not mean ... that I was 
indifferent to our political life. For years now I 
have in principle abstained from such matters. But 
what I said in print up to early 1967 and the stand 
that I have since taken (for since freedom was 
muzzled 1 have published nothing in Greece) 
showed clearly enough wha't my attitude was. 

Now for some months, however, 1 have felt, 
within me and aroimd me, that more and more it 
b becoming imperative for me to speak out on 
our present situation. To put it as briefly as possible, 
this is what I would say_* 

Throughout the morning of the 28th, word had 
spread among Seferis’ friends in Athens that the 
poet had smuggled some sort of recorded state¬ 
ment out of the country for broadcast over the 
BBC at 9:00 that evening, and there was much 
activity through the day by those in the know 
searching out a good short-wave set and a safe 
gathering place, as though the broadcast was one 
of those that used to come through to Greece 
under the Nazi occupation, when the voice of 
courage from England was the only free voice 
left to feed the morale of a harassed and starving 
people. The voice that came over the set that 
evening was heavier than Churchill’s, certainly 
slower and less overtly rhetorical, yet it carrie^^ 
some of the same prophetic resonance, tikf same 
invocation of doom, as it spoke of thd ‘‘state of 
enforced torpor”, “the stagnant waters” in 
which the ideals and intellectual values fought 
for in World War IL^ere now being submerged, 
and of the trageSy that ' waits at the end, 
inescapably” for dictatorial regimes that have a 
seemingly easy beginning. ijioet concluded: 

I am a man pomple^ without political ties and 
I speak withm^ fbai^d without passion. I see 
before us the precipice towards which the oppres- 
rion that covers land b leading us. Thb 
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aboonnalitjr most come to an end. It b the nation’s 
command. 

Now I return to silence. I pray to Ood that never 
again may I find myself under such compubion 
to speak. 

If Seferis spoke without fear and passion, there 
was enough of both in the audience listening to 
him to bring on some restless hours following 
the broadcast. What would the rdgime do now? 

Arrest him? Imprison him? Send him into exile? 

Take away hb home? Seferis himself admitted 
some time later that each of these possibilities 
had crossed his mind as he prepared to break his 
silence, but real as they may have seemed at 
moments, all such thoughts had to be dismissed. 

“I ended up ready for anything but expecting 
nothing,” he told me. “The only emotion I felt 
once rd made the dedsion to speak was intense 
liberation.” And virtually nothing is what he got 
—at least in the beginning. Several friends were 
daring enough to Cruise by his house late that 
evening to see how many police and plain¬ 
clothes men a delinquent poet merited in the 
eyes of the regime, but all that showed in the 
street outside his house were strolling lovers 
looking for a dead-end retreat. 

The first official response was a series of harsh, 
sometimes incoherent editorials on the front page 
of the leading pro-government newspaper, the 
aim to discredit this Seferiadis (“Seferis” is a 
nom-de-plume) as' a Communist sympathiser. 

One piece made out that Mr Seferiadis had 
visited and congratulated a leading Elas guerrilla 
leader in his mountain-hideout during the 
occupation, but it proved to be the wrong 
Seferiadis, as the paper itself had to admit on 
being informed by one of its own who had an 
unrevised memory that George Seferiadis was 
abroad at the time with his country’s Govem- 
ment-in-exile. Several days after the broadcast 
a plain-clothes man did show up at the Seferis 
home to make some inquiries—questions that 
seemed to be directed toward verifying the 
existence of a poet by some such name—^but the 
plain-clothes man remained so mild, so painfully 
ill at ease, that he ended up apologising to the 
maid for having intruded on her hospitality. 

The one substantial indication of the regime’s 
'displeasure came some weeks after the govern¬ 
ment newspapers decided to let the case against 
Seferis rest. Anticipating a trip abroad for a 
physical check-up with a specialist, the poet 
applied to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs for a 
renewal of his diplomatic passport, which, by 
convention, was his for life as a former Ambas¬ 
sador. The regime’s Foreign Minister, PipinelUs, 
who had been the poet’s colleague for years, 
personally issued a note denying the passport 
renewal. After protests from various sources, 

Seferis was infonned that Pattakos* Ministry of 
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the Interior was prepared to issue him a regular 
passport if he were to appear personally and 
request it. Seferis vowed that he would never 
submit to that kind of humiliation because it 
would bring discredit on all former civil servants 
who had served their country in a capacity 
similar to his. The one exception to this posture 
that he allowed, privately, was the possibility of 
travelling outside Greece for urgent medical 
assistance—an exception that he reluctantly had 
to invoke two years later, during the spring 
before his death. 

If the official attitude towards Seferis in the 
months following his statement was essentially 
one of pretending that he was too senile to be 
taken seriously, the attitude of intellectual circles 
in Athens, from students to fellow writers, was 
one of homage that soon approached adoration. 
“The Poet” became “Our Poet.” It was not 
merely that Seferis had finally acceded with full 
heart to his expected role of laureate-spokesman, 
but as the first independent man of mind with 
the courage to speak out on an international 
stage against the regime and the drift of its 
ambitions, he served to free others with less 
opportunity for courage and a smaller platform. 
Tlie immediate result of his influence was the 
coming together of a group of writers, with 
disparate political affiliations but a common 
distaste for the Junta, a rather motley but 
nevertheless committed intellectual underground 
that produced a strong anti-r6gime statement 
supporting Seferis’ position, and, eventually, a 
volume of anti-regime stories, poems, and essays 
entitled Eighteen Texts, with the lead contribu¬ 
tion Seferis’s latest poem, “The Cats of St. 
Nicholas”, set off by a pointed epigraph from 
Aeschylus’ Agamemnon: 

But deep inside me sings 
the Fury's lyreless threnody: 
my heart, self-taught, has lost 
the precious confidence of hope ... .* 

The quality of the volume as literature was 
inconsistent, as one might expect of a work made 
up largely out of materials that the writers had 
on hand at the time and that bad been produced 
under the stress of censorship. But the publica¬ 
tion of it called for unusual nerve, given the 
regime’s capricious modes of exercising reprisal 
for published opposition: everything from heavy 
irony to long jail sentences. The response in this 
instance was an attempt to discredit the volume on 
aesthetic grounds (“bourgeois literary criticism” 
always seems to be among the first weapons that 

* Translations of both the statement and Seferis’ 
poem appeared in Encounter, July 1969. An English 
edition of Eighteen Texts will be published the 
Harvard University Press during 1972. 


Left or Right dictatorships claim the right to 
wield in self-defence), and an attmpt, also, 
to exploit the publication of it under censorship 
as an example of the government’s tolerance. 
The effect was to make it an immediate best¬ 
seller (in Greek terms) and to inspire two 
additional collections that were increasingly 
overt in their satirical comment on conditions 
in Greece. The effect was also to put Seferis 
at the centre of opposition to the regime’s 
control over the intellectual life of the country, 
to make him gradually the imacknowledged 
leader of dispossessed students and the silent 
voice of those vrith no public outlet for their own 
brooding sense of injustice—until the feeling he 
had engendered found an ultimate release in 
the surprises of his funeral. 

I NDICATIONS OF THE ROLE that had been given 
him began to appear during the agony of his 
last days in the intensive care ward of Evangelis- 
mos Hospital. 

When an emergency call went out to friends 
and relatives for blood after the second operation 
to relieve the poet’s haemorrhaging ulcer, dozens 
of unknown young people appeared out of 
nowhere to give their blood, and during the 
weeks of waiting for the. end—the poet suffering 
from increasingly critical complications—others, 
unidentified, came to sit in the dreary waiting- 
room beside those close to the poet, as though a 
secret honorary guard. A representative of the 
Junta also appeared eventually, the head of the 
new Ministry of Civilisation, and after paying his 
resticets to Mrs Seferiadis, reputedly sat down 
and wept—until he was asked, please, to try 
and control his emotions because it was difficult 
enough for those who had been controlling theirs 
all this time with more than one cause for 
weeping. There was talk in the waiting-room, 
and at private meetings elsewhere, about who 
ought to be asked to deliver what sort of eulogy, 
and what might be the most effective way of 
dramatising Seferis’ recent political role, and 
what international political figures might be 
encouraged to take part. There was also more 
restrained talk about what might be legitimately 
done to prevent the poet’s funeral from being 
exploited for political purposes of any kind. Mrs 
Seferiadis wanted it to remain an essentially pri¬ 
vate occasion in the small chapel where she had 
married the poet, with no eulogies or other 
manifestations except for a few words from a 
student at the grave. And the poet himself 
remained unconscious of the debate going on 
around him, almost totally immobile during the 
final stages, except very near the end when a 
young girl was wheeled into the ward beside him 
for her own battle with death. He was then seen 
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to turn his head for the first time in days and look 
at her with wide unmoving eyes, as though 
f^ing for his last breath on what youth and 
beauty there was still in her to give. 

I HAVE TO RELY ott thc witness of others for 
images of the funeral itself (1 left Athens to 
return for the fall semester at Princeton a few 
days before it took place). One such witness who 
reached the small church an hour and a half early 
was the poet’s friend Philip Sherrard, co¬ 
translator of his collected poems. As Sherrard 
reported: 

The church was more than half full when I arrived and 
the police were already in position.... I looked 
about at the people gathered there—several hundred 
already, there must have been—and suddenly 1 
became alarmed. I thought I’d made a mistake: 
among all those faces, of seated or standing people, 
there was not one I recognised; literally not one. 
Then I looked at the “honorary guard” of four men 
standing around the coffin. Again, completely 
unknown faces. Was I in the wrong church? But 
for whom else could so many have gathered? I 
tried to find the name of the church, but couldn’t 
see it anywhere. I was ashamed to ask my neigh¬ 
bours : who is being buried? 1 stayed put: it couldn’t 
be anyone else. Then I saw how foolish my fears 
about being respectfully dressed had been; half 
the crowd around me were wearing thc most casual 
clothes, shirts and dresses of gay colours, tieless, 
jacketless. It was strange; rather like a students’ 
gathering at the end of term. Which in a way it was, 
because 80% of thc people must have been students, 
with some fine fact' among them, of both sexes. 
I wondered what lay behind it all—behind, or 
within, this youthfulness, 1 mean—and 1 remem¬ 
bered Yanni Peltekis saying a few months before 
he died that this generation of Greek youth was 
the best Greece had known since thc age of Pericles 
(though I’ve doubts about the virtues of the youth 
of that particular age). Will anything come out 
of it?» 

When the Archbishop, leronymos, appeared 
and was greeted by “a barrage of coughs and 
hisses” from those who considered him a Junta 
collaborator, and when the voices outside the 
church drowned out thc liturgy in their recogni¬ 
tion of a wreath allegedly sent by Andreas 
Papandreou (though others report the wreath to 
have been from a group of prisoners in Tripoli), 
the political colouring of the occasion became 
blatant, to the gratification of some and thc 
dismay of others. There were wreaths from the 
Left and the Right, including one from the exiled 
King. There were also wreaths from political 
prisoners held in Trikala, Corfu, and elsewhere, 
ribboned with quotations from the poet’s work 
that had been removed during the night only to 
be restored at dawn: “/« a little while we will see 
the almond trees blossoming" y and "The axle 
creaks, the axle burns, when will the axle burst 

* This quotation and those that follow are excerpted 
firom lettos written to me following the funeral. 
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into flameT And one ‘To Unde George, from 
his six Salonika nephews” (the “nephews” all 
onoe promising democrats of the centre and still 
relatively young, but sentenced to serve the best 
part of their youth in jail for distributing pam¬ 
phlets proclaiming the Junta illegal during the 
first months after the coup). 

The way to the cemetery, aowded by thous¬ 
ands, also roused confused emotions in those 
who knew the poet. The novelist Kay Cicellis 
described the liberating side of it: 

The moment we emerged from the church into the 
open was overwhclftiing. We suddenly became 
aware of the enormous waiting crowd—then, quite 
spontaneously, untidily but unanimously, they all 
began singing [the Sderis lyric set to music by 
Thcodorakis]. And with the song rising up, up, the 
sadness began to lift too and we floated along as if 
on air, the stream widening as we went along until 
it flooded the cemetery. Have you ever seen that 
quiet, tidy, civilised cemetery crowded? People 
converged to the grave from every alley, every 
pathway... with rallying-cries, more songs. 

Some of those already at the grave were over¬ 
whelmed in another way by those flooiling into 
the cemetery to climb any available object for a 
better view. Sherrard reports that “hundreds of 
photo-reporters, followed by hundreds of others, 
scrambled over the marble tombs, swarmed up 
the marble crosses, even .perched in the branches 
of the cypress trees.” The Greek friend with him 
“lost his temper as some oaf, mounting a tomb, 
butted him in the face with his bottom. ‘Donkeys*, 
he shouted. ‘Why are we donkeys?’ the man on 
the tomb asked. ‘Because you put your ass in 
my face.’ ” 

Another witness reports that there was almost 
open violence (so rare among civilians in Greece) 
when one group of people pushing their way 
through to the grave encountered another group 
pushing furiously in a dilTerent direction and 
accused the latter of illiteracy. It turned out that 
the “illiterate” group was indeed unaware that a 
great poet was being btuied because they were 
very busy trying to get their own dead body 
(belonging, some said, to a popular goat-herd) 
through that mass of literate mourners and into 
a grave some distance beyond the poet’s. The 
one person who might have brought these 
contending factions together with an amused 
chuckle was the one person there who had to 
miss it all. 

What kind of funeral would it have been had 
the circumstances leading up to it been otherwise 
—had the poet not been compelled, by his 
conscience and the tragic destiny of his nation, 
to play a role he never wanted to play? Was the 
poUtical gesturing of so many who knew the 
poet largely through a popular song and a 
courageous act really appropriate, really justi¬ 
fied? Philip Sh^hard ofiers a plausible answer: 
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SoffiCfwfaere within this aoene the teal dirge was 
going on, the daik note. Even the [Tbeodoralds] 
song had something of it now: "but the sea breeze 
blewland the writing vanished." And—who knows? 
—perhaps that life had changed at the heart of 
itself, or at least gone elsewhere. Anyway, how else 
could these young ^ople express themselves? Yes, 
perhaps it was justified. But it was impossible not 
to wondo* how many of them woulci have been 
there had it not been for politics, had it ail taken 
place when there was no need or pressure to make 
a demonstration of this kind.... It was impossible 
not to wonder how many of them who followed 
this dead man and who were capable of making 
this political gesture, perhaps even of sacrificing 
their lives, at a moment of excitement or violence, 
in the name of a “cause” or a “movement”—how 
many of them were capable of making that greater 
sacrifice of devoting years of their lives to patient 
study of, and reflection on. those inner currents of 
beauty and meaning which finally alone make it 
bearable to go on living at all? Because that surely 


was his example, his lesson.... "What is going to 
become of this race?*' our Greek friend stdd. 
“It’s missing exactly what he had in such abund> 
ance: the control that comes with breeding.” 

Another answer be that given the kind of 
race it is aitd the kind of poets who emerge as the 
voice of that race, it is as natural that Seferis 
be celebrated in his death for an act of conscience 
as it is that Aeschylus be honoured in his epitaph, 
for the valour he showed in the grove of 
Marathon. As I have suggested, Seferis himself 
would probably have been surprised by the tone 
and the range of the event that his funeral 
became; but I doubt that he would have felt in 
any way diminished by it. 

Edmund Keeley 


Onward from “Oz” 

The Quandary of the Law — By Michael Beloff 


T he debate about the extent to which the 
criminal law should seek to enforce the sup¬ 
posed morality of the silent majority, which in the 
1960s focussed on t’ c issues of homosexuality 
and abortion, seems destined in the 1970s to shift 
to the questions of drugs and obscenity. Once 
again the heavy artillery of James Fjtzjamcs 
Stephen and Lord Devlin, of John Stuart Mill and 
Professor H. L. A. Hart are wheeled into position 
to be deployed on behalf of the prudes of suburbia 
and the Peter Pans of NWl. The armistice which 
succeeded the liberalising legislation of the Roy 
Jenkins era at the Home Office is terminated; and 
the war without end has begun anew. 

It is the obscenity laws which provide the ter¬ 
rain for the first battle. For the year 1970-71 was 
the occasion for ever more startling assaults on 
the senses of the adult public and their offspring. 
Theatrical producers, liberated from the censor¬ 
ship of the Lord Chamberlain by the Thcali-es 
Act 1968, felt obliged rather than simply able to 
exploit their new freedom. In classics and con¬ 
temporary works alike it became compulsory to 
strip. Where Shakespeare had used clothed boys 
to play his female roles, modem directors used 
naked women in the name of fidelity to the 
author’s intention; and critics comment^ not on 
the star’s verse speaking but on her vital (but not 
always vitalising) statistics. In the cinema their 
counterparts took their cue from the Swedish 
sex-feast / Am Curious, Yellow to satisfy in cellu¬ 
loid those who were curious in, or alternatively 
about, any other shade or shape; Beyond the 


Valley of the Dolls was where the rainbow ended. 
It was Oh’.Calcutta Ion the boards; and Casanova 
on the box. Publishers, who had assuaged the 
popular taste for books in instalment form in the 
manner of the Victorian novel with such staid 
subjects as The First World War or The History 
of Football, now produced serials on “the biology 
of the human species” although those who had 
the stamina to maintain their interest in each 
successive folio noticed that, strange to relate, 
the authors never trespassed below the knee or 
above the navel. 

Nor were the youngest in society allowed to 
enjoy what remained of their innocence. Com¬ 
pulsory sex education became a cause of the 
hour. Passe, alas, were the birds and the bees. 
Now pupils could watch teacher making it with 
her lover, or (an offshoot of the do-it-yourself 
craze) indulging in public masturbation—Mus- 
cutt’s complaint. Small wonder then that the forc^ 
of the counter-revolution closed ranks, debating in 
the Cambridge Union or the House of Lords, 
organising a Festival of Light in Trafalg^ 
Sqxiarc, sitting on a commission of autonomic 
jurisdiction. In the fore were the Cleanly Trinity, 
Mary Whitehouse, St Mugg, and Lord Pom, re¬ 
garding his recent acquisition of the Order of tte 
Garter as some symbolic spur, and cavorting in 
the carnal clubland of Copenhagen like a latter- 
day Don Quixote with, as his Sancho Panza, 
Gyles Brandreth, a former Pr^ident of the 
Oxford Union, ever ready to retail his master’s 
voice to an avid press. 
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Such was the context in which the law was to 
intervene with such doubtful effect. For the year, 
in which these marvels occurred, also bid fair to 
become an annus mirabilis for obscenity prosecu¬ 
tions akin to 1928-9, when The Well of Loneliness 
received a temporary quietus at the hands of the 
Old Street Stipendiary Magistrate, or 1954-5, 
when The Decameron was banned in Swindon, 
and when Mr Justice Stable's memorable sum¬ 
ming up in the Philanderer case proved only 
a temporary check on the puritan zeal of the 
authorities. The International Times, The Mouth 
and Oral Sex. The Little Red Schoolbook, and lesser 
known publications like Brutus (ancient orgies) 
and Curious (contemporary kinks) found them¬ 
selves successively in the dock with uneven re¬ 
sults. And in high summer came the showpiece, 
the trial of the editors of Oz 28, by now more in 
the realm of myth than history, with books, 
posters and plays already in existence, and the 
future promise of a film and a musical, so that 
one may confidently expect in centuries to come 
an annual festival like Guy Fawkes day {Oz 
week) in which little children may swear without 
punishment at their parents, and the bear shall 
lie down with the gran. 

What, then, were the weapons with which the 
forces of law could seek to restrain the mani¬ 
festations in print, picture, or performance of the 
permissive society? 

There was the ancient common law arquebus 
of the conspiracy to corrupt public morals or to 
outrage public decency, thought to have been 
consigned to the museum of obsolete laws, until 
it was rescued, repaired, and polished by the 
House of Lords in Shaw v D.P.P. (1962.A.C.220) 
(“the Ladies Directory case”) and was still found 
capable of use against the Interrtational Times in 
R V Knuller and Ors (1971.3.W.L.R.125) (“the 
International Times case”).^ 

There are a variety of statutes of general and 
diverse purpose which, however, contain clauses 
relevant to the obscenity issue: The Vagrancy 
Acts 1824 and 1838; The Town Police Clauses 
Act, 1847; The Customs Consolidation Act, 1876; 
The Post Office Act, 1953—and a still greater 
number of bye-laws. There are other Acts which 
are solely concerned with obscenity and in¬ 
decency; The Indecent Advertisements Act, 
1889; The Children and Young Persons (Harmful 
Publications) Act, 1955; and The Obscene 
Publications Acts, 1959 and 1964. It is the 

* Currently on appeal to the House of Lords. 

• See Roy Jenkins’ own account of his legislation, 
“Obscenity, Censorship, and the Law” (Encounter, 
October 1959). 

•See N. St. John Stevas, Obscenity and the Law 
(Seeker and Warburg. 1956) which mves a full history 
of not always consistent judicial attitudes. 


Obscene Publications Act, 1959, which reflects 
the most recent attempt to civilise the law,* but 
which supplied the basic charge in the Oz 28 
case, and which lies at the centre of the current 
controversy. 

The purpose of the 1959 Act (the “Jenkins 
Act”) was, in broad terms, to distinguish between 
hard-core pornographers and better intentioned 
(or, at any rate, more talented) authors. Hitherto 
the law, whether judge-made or statutory, ig¬ 
nored the author’s motives and purpose, closed 
its eyes to the literary or artistic merit of the work 
in question, and alldwed the prosecution to pick 
and choose isolated passages from a work rather 
than to look at it as a coherent whole.* The aims 
of the reformers could be aptly summed up in 
E. M. Forster’s dictum: “Children should be 
protected; pornography should be checked. 
Otherwise books should be left alone.” 

The Act attempted to achieve this and in the 
following fashion. Section I states: 

An article shall be deemed to be obscene if its 
ctfcct ... is, taken a.s a whole, such as to tend to 
deprave and corrupt persons who are likely, having 
regard to all the relevant circumstances, to read, 
see or hear the matter contained and embodied 
in it. 

But there is a defence under Section 4, that 

a jwrson shall not be convicted of an offence ... if 
it is proved that the publication of the article in 
question is justified as being for the public good on 
the ground that it is in the interests of science, 
literature, art or learning or of other objects of 
general concern. 

The language of the statute, the liberal aspira¬ 
tion made word, has created a law neither clear 
nor reasonable. It has defined what is obscene in 
terms that owe nothing to normal usage, and has 
merely adopted the common law definition of 
Chief Justice Cockbum in Hicklin’s case (1868) 
L.R.3.Q.B.360. The Oxford English Dictionary 
selects as synonyms for obscene “repulsive, 
filthy, loathsome, indecent, lewd”, but Judge 
Argyle strayed into appealable error in the Oz 
case when he resorted to its aid in his summing 
up, for the lay and legal meanings are distinct. To 
add absurdity to confusion, under the Post 
Office Act, 1953, which prohibits the mailing of 
“obscene or indecent” matter, the word “obscene” 
is allowed its customary and broader meaning. 
It thus becomes unlawful to send by post what it 
is lawful to sell in a shop. 

The definition of the Obscene Publications Act 
is not only maladroit, but also obscure. For what 
is the meaning of the phrase “to deprave and 
corrupt”? The statute is silent, only asserting by 
omission that the intention of the writer is irrele¬ 
vant; but in R V Calder and Boyars Limits 
(1965.1.Q.B.509) (“the Last Exit to Brooklyn 
case”) Lord Justice Salmon added a judicial gloss. 
He held that depravity and corruption 
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may take various forms. It may be to induce 
erotic desires of a heterosexual kind, or to promote 
homosexuality or other sexual ^rversions, or 
drug-taking or brutal violence. 

This dictum, in the context of a successful appeal, 
could possibly be construed as obiter, and hence 
not binding. It cannot be the law that it is a 
criminal offence to “induce erotic desires of a 
heterosexual kind” in any case where the Section 
4 defence cannot be rais^, for this would be to 
extend its ambit beyond the wildest reveriw of a 
Mrs Grundy. Nor, when adult male homosexual 
activity has been rendered legal by the Sexual 
Offences Act 1967, should it be unlawful to incite, 
let alone (as Lord Justice Salmon asserts) un¬ 
intentionally to induce that which it is lawful to 
perform, I speak with caution. For while the 
Court of Appeal in the Oz case did not venture 
any definition of the phrase “to deprave and 
corrupt”, nor advert to Lord Justice Salmon's 
words, they appeared to assume that to induce 
oral sexual intercourse between man and woman 
(a lawful practice recommended in an advertise¬ 
ment for a magazine. Suck, at page 28 of Oz) was 
obscene within the meaning of the 1959 Act.* 

A FURTHER INHERENT WEAKNESS in the 1959 Act 
is that its definition of obscenity rests on premises 
that are seriously challenged. If to deprave and 
corrupt means no more than to stimulate sexual 
desire or to encourage sexual practices, normal 
or rare, then it would be generally accepted that 
a book or other piece of writing or drawing 
could have such an effect. No one denies that 
erotica arouse the senses. It is a judgment that 
people are entitled to make on the basis of their 
knowledge of themselves. No one could sensibly 
dispute that certain publications increase, by in¬ 
struction if by no other means, an appetite for 
sexual novelty. If this were not so, then sex 
manuals would have no purpose. But if to de¬ 
prave and corrupt means something more than 
this, that is to say to promote criminal behaviour 
in the sexual field, the coercion of adults, the 
seduction of minors, then there is a divergence 
between popular belief and informed opinion. 
The US Presidential Commission on Ob^nity 
and Pornography whose report was published in 
October 1970, and which claimed that it had 
access to the most up-to-date findings of psy¬ 
chiatrists and sociologists, concluded 

In sum, empirical research designed to clarify the 
question has found no evidence to date that ex¬ 
posure to explicit sexual materials plays a significant 
role in the causation of delinquent or criminal 

*Nor would such a construction be alien to the 
judiciary. In the International Times case. Lord 
Justice Fenton Atkinson said that the essence of the 
offence of conspiring to corrupt public morals was to 
nicourage “omduct which is not illegaP* (my italics). 
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behaviour among youth or adults. The CommisBioD 
cannot conclude that exposure to erotic materials 
is a factor in the causation of sex crime or sex 
delinquency.' 

It was a similar conclusion of the Psychiatric 
Department of the Council of Forensic Medicine 
of Denmark in 1965* which led to the subsequent 
repeal of obscenity laws in that country. 

It may be that in some very general sense the 
spread of pornography has engendered a situation 
in modern Britain where premarital and extra¬ 
marital intercourse flourish to an extent hitherto 
unknown, where the state of virginity is no 
longer regarded as a state of virtue, where abor¬ 
tion is seen as an operation with no more moral 
implications than appendicitis (if any of these 
things be true, which I know not). And it may 
further be true that this situation is regarded by 
a majority, silent in most places save the letter 
columns of the Tory Daily Telegraph, as evidence 
of depravity and corruption. But the connection 
on which they rely is impossible to prove. That 
the spread of pornography coincided with such a 
situation would not establish that it created it; 
pornography might be as much a symptom as a 
cause. And, in any event, the law cannot act as a 
finger in the dyke breached by a myriad of 
social, cultural and economic forces. It must 
attach to depravity and corruption some more 
specific meaning. And, unfortunately, in the 
sexual context, it has attached meanings that 
render the law in some ways too rigorous, in 
other ways without a realisable purpose. 

One final conunent on this theme. If it could be 
shown that publications did “deprave and cor¬ 
rupt” in the sense of inducing delinquent activity 
(and in the field of violence there remains some 
scope for argument), would we be happy to allow 
a defence of public good in terms of Se^on 4 of 
the 1959 Act? Should we sensibly elevate the 
claims of art or science above those of human 
safety? 

T he court of appeal in the Oz case (1971. 

3.A.E.R.111) have done nothing to assist in 
the elucidation of the law—not that there is much 
scope for astute commentary—and in one way 
have rendered its operation the more uncertain. 
The Act demands that the jury, in deciding 
whether or not an article is obscrae, decide not 
an issue of taste, but a question of fact, Le.. 
does the article in question “tend to deprave or 
corrupt?” There is rarely any evidence before 
juries that an article, the subject-matter of a 
charge, has depraved or corrupted anyone; al¬ 
though in the Last Exit to Brooklyn case, the Rev 

* Quoted in the Bantam text (N.Y. 1970) onpp. 31-2. 

* ^oted in The Obscenity Laws (Anori Dwtsch, 
1969) p. 120-124. 


David Sheppard (now Bishop of Woolwich) did 
suggest that he h^ been dei»aved by his peiusal 
of it. Cortainly the prosecution almost never 
adduce any and did not in the Oz dial; the Little 
Red Schoolbook case seems to have been an 
exception. 

Juries are therefore left to decide the matter on 
the basis of their own untutored knowledge of 
human psychology and personal reaction. (It is 
incidentally assumed that neither judge, nor advo¬ 
cates, nor police are ever depraved or corrupted.) 
In the Oz trial the ^efence called a num^ <k 
witnesses to show that the relevant issue would 
not deprave and corrupt anyone. Some opined 
that it was positively aversive. However, the 
Court of Appeal ruled: 

In the ordinary run of the mill cases in the future 

the issue “obscene or no” must be tried by the jury 

without the assistance of expert evidence on tlw 

issue. 

It has been written elsewh^e that “This accords 
with the rule of evidence that no one, whether 
expert or not, is entitled to give an opinion about 
the very issue that the Court has to decide.” But 
an expert who simply described, from the stand¬ 
point of a professional psychologist or educa¬ 
tionist, the effect that in his view a particular 
article might have on a particular set of persons 
would not usurp the function of a jury, who 
would still have to decide firstly whether or not 
what he said was true, and secondly, if it was, 
whether or not it showed that the article tended 
to “deprave and corrupt” within the meaning of 
the Act. It may well be that the Court of Appeal 
have concluded that the average jmy is not cap¬ 
able of evaluating rival clinical or other opinions. 
But where the Act did not expressly forbid the 
adduction of expert evidence on the “depravity 
and corruption” point, it seems an extraordinary 
construction to forbid it, not least because in the 
current state of expert research (as demonstrated 
by the findings of the American Commission) 
such a ruling works to the disadvantage of the 
defence. 

As A RESULT It is a fair inference that juries do— 
and will continue to—signore the tortuous langu¬ 
age of the law and fall back on their own sense 
of whether or not the book in question shocks 
or disgusts them. This approach was not merely 
outlawed by the Act, or rather confirmed in its 
outlawry, for in 1956 in R v Seeker and Warburg 
(the Philanderer case) Mr Justice Stable had al¬ 
ready pointed out tlw distinction between that 
which “depraves and corrupts” and that which 
“shocks and disgusts”, but in some cases may 
IRoduoe a result the opposite to that which tlw 
law demands. For that which “shocks and dis¬ 
gusts” can haadly “deprave and corrupt” at the 
same time; that is file whole essence of the 
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aversive argument advanced by the ddence 
counsel and Mr Richard Neville in the Oz case. 
If some inactice is truly disgusting, who would 
rationally want to indulge in it? The prosecution 
argument in the Oz trial, as reproduced in Mr 
Tony Palmer’s book,’ constantly str^ses the 
“filthy bits” and the closing submissions, which 
according to those present sounded so effective, 
equally strove to rub the jury’s noses deeply 
in the dirt. And so it must always be in the pre¬ 
sent state of the law. 

The central obscenity law in the United 
Kingdom is thus in a state of confusion so ex¬ 
treme that it violates in content and operation 
many of the most basic precepts of criminal 
justice. The doubtful meaning of the phrase “to 
deprave and corrupt” involves the breach of what 
Professor Herbert Hart has termed the 

principle of legality which requires that criminal 
offences be as precisely defined as possible so that 
it can be known with reasonable certainty before¬ 
hand what acts are criminal and what are not. 

No one can know in the present state of the law 
whether any particular publication does or does 
not contravene the law; and still less whether or 
not he is liable to prosecution as a result. A man 
who deliberately strikes and injures another is 
aware that, if his offence is known to the police, 
he will, save in the most exceptional circum¬ 
stances, be brought t." trial. A man who writes a 
rise/u^ book will not know this; firstly because the 
prosecuting authorities are inevitably as ignorant 
of the precise ambit of the law as a potential 
victim, and secondly because, as a result—and a 
short walk through Soho will make this clear—it 
is entirely arbitrary where the prosecution light¬ 
ning will strike. “Hard porn”, unredeemed by 
any merit, literary or otherwise, remains on sale 
while Lady Chatterley, Last Exit to Brooklyn and 
Oz are challenged. 

T hat offence is furthermore unique in 
respect of which the prosecution not only need 
not, but henceforth, must not call any positive 
evidence to prove what is expressly enacted to be 
a factual matter—and the only important factual 
matter for the publication itself is always ad¬ 
mitted. Finally, it Is clear that the jury are a tribunal 
wholly unsuit^ to make findings of guilt under 
the 1959 Act. In an ordinary criminal trial it can 
be assumed that a jury’s conclusions will not be 
overly distorted by the social class, education, or 
sex of its constituent members; or rather that no 
defendant will normally find himself convicted 
because of these factors. Where the issue is, “Did 
A hit R?” duchess and dustman need not dispute. 
In an obscenity trial, given its present form, the 
revo^ is patently true. Lord Justice Salmon 

’ The Trials of Oz (Blond & Briggs, 1971). 
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conceded that a jury will render their opinion of 
“what is acceptable ... in the age in which we 
live”. Can it be doubted that a jury of twelve 
Kenneth Tynans would come to a different con¬ 
clusion as to what is or is not obscene to that of a 
jury of twelve Malcolm Muggeridges? This in¬ 
jects a further element of arbitrariness into the 
proceedings. And as to the defence of public good 
it has been well said in the standard work on the 
jury: 

In any case where there is a conflict of evidence on 
the issue of literacy or other merits, the unskilled 
nature of the jury must make it as unpredictable, as 
unsatisfactory a tribunal as any that could be 
devised. 

T hese imperfections would disqualify any 
criminal law from serious approval, and 
justified the call of the Arts Council report for 
its total abolition. But as the Oz trial so vividly 
demonstrated, there is a new dimension in the 
matter which is of more importance even than 
the freedom of the artist. The issue in the Oz trial 
was less concerned with the song, than with the 
singer, less with what was said, than with who 
was saying it, for it would be hard to argue that if 
those passages of Oz that attracted the obscenity 
charges had never reached the public eye the 
public, or any section of it, would have been 
seriously impoverished thereby. 

It is instructive to compare Mr Palmer’s 
account of the trial with the account of the first 
prosecution under the 1959 Act, that cause 
calibre of the 1960s, the trial of Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover* There it was possible to assert that 
D. H. Lawrence’s portrayal of physical passion 
did not merit the description of “obscene” even 
in the lay sen.se. Gerald Gardiner Q.C. (as he 
then was) could speak of “a high breathlessness 
about beauty which cancels lust”. Only the mar¬ 
vellous erudition of the Warden of All Souls 
could unearth the deftly concealed perversity.* 
It requires no comparable scholarship to see the 
obscenity in Oz 28: rats’ tails from vaginas; 
schoolmaster and schoolboy post-fellatio; fat boy 
caught by tough whose kid sister is going down 
on the former (1 quote Keith Botsford’s pr^is). 
Indeed its obscenity (for if obscenity has any 
meaning Oz 28 was obscene) was an integral part 
of its attraction for its most vehement aficia- 
nados. For the members of the “alternative 
culture”, ipater la bourgeoisie is itself a political 
act, a potential instrument of necessary change. 
Nor could Oz 28 be seriously defended on the 
grounds of art, unless that be defined in Feliks 

* The Trlid of Lady Chatterley, ed. C. H. Rolph 
(Penguin. 1961). 

*See John Sparrow's famous artide, “Regina v 
Penguin Books Ltd." Encounter, February 1%2. 


Topolski’s novd manner as “anything from 
Mickey Mouse to Rembrandt”. For the defence 
of Lady Chatterley. E. M. Forster; for the de¬ 
fence of Oz 28, Marty Feldman. One can chart 
the difference of the issues in that alone. To 
equiparate the judicial censorship of Oz 28 with 
that of Madame Bovary, Ulysses, or Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, to talk of Richard Neville as 
if to him had passed the torch of Hardy, Zola, or 
Henry Miller was and is an exercise in folly and 
fantasy. 

# 

But if the issues were different, they were none¬ 
theless important for the law. For the Oz trial 
was commonly seen not as a trial about art, but 
as a trial about politics—the anti-politics of the 
young. To quote the August bulletin of the 
National Council for Civil Liberties, 

Prosecutions of magazines, books and bookshops 

are a political weapon used to preserve political 

orthodoxy. The NCCL believes that the prosecu¬ 
tion of Oz has been a political show-trial to warn 

the yoimg to “do as we do; think as we think’’. 

What is the basis for this accusation? Firstly there 
was the very fact of prosecution. Why was Oz 28 (or 
for that matter The Little Red Schoolbook) pro¬ 
secuted when magazines that were sex, the whole 
of sex, and nothing but sex openly sold within a 
hundred yards of the Old Bailey? Since its sexual 
content was scarcely more explicit than theirs, 
must it not have been its ideological content 
(“pupil power”, etc.) that attracted the attention 
of the authorities? 

The prosecution process in the United Kingdom 
is not a well-illuminated area of the ciiminal law. 
In obscenity cases under the 1959 Act it is the 
Director of Public Prosecutions (acting on the 
advice of Treasury Counsel) who will decide 
whether or not to prosecute. But the initiative will 
always come in the first instance from a member 
of the public who makes a formal complaint. 
And so it was in the cases both of Oz 28 and TTte 
Little Red Schoolbook. Members of the teaching 
profession were the prime movers; the police and 
the Director of Public Prosecutions merely con¬ 
tinued the process. The motives of the com¬ 
plainant or of the D.P.P. can only be guessed at. 
But the D.P.P. is not a politician; and to suggest 
in any formal sense that he acted under political 
pressure is to hypothesise wholly unconstitutional 
behaviour with no evidence to support the 
hypothesis. 

Secondly, it has been thought to be more than 
coincidence that the trial was allotted to the 
Court of Judge Argyle, by common consent a 
stem figure by the standards of the criminal 
judiciary and a known believer in exemplary 
punishment. Butiin fact Judge Argyle became the 
presiding judge only by accident. Cases are 
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allocated among judges at the Old Bailey (where 
Oz 28 was tried because it is the Assize court with 
Jurisdiction over the Greater London area) on the 
basis of who is free at any particular time. Judge 
Argyle in an application to adjourn the trial 
actually said ‘*1 will not be judging this case when 
it comes up”; and later described himself extra- 
judicially (at a Rotarians* meeting in Tamworth) 
as “the unlucky chap” who was landed with the 
trial case “because he happened to be available.” 

At root, indeed, the allegation that the Oz 28 
trial was a political trial meant no more than that 
the Defendants were persons with political and 
social viewpoints that were certainly hostile to the 
prevailing consensus. As such it could be linked 
with the trial of the Cambridge students, the trial 
of the anarchists Prescott and Purdie, and the 
“Black Power” trial of the Mangrove Nine. But 
in fact in none of these cases were the defendants 
prosecuted for political views, but for offences 
known to the criminal law and in the eyes of 
most people essential to it. If those found guilty in 
the Cambridge students case had confined their 
demonstration against the Junta to non-violent 
protest and not invaded the Garden Hotel where 
a “Greek Week” dinner was being held, they 
would have been neither prosecuted nor pun¬ 
ished. If Prescott had confined his anarchist 
activities to propaganda, and had not conspired 
to blow up the homes ^. f prominent politicians, he 
would now be a free man. If those of the Mangrove 
Nine who were convicted of various public order 
offences had pursued their protest about alleged 
police harassment of a restaurant that served as 
a centre for the local black commimity in the 
peaceful fashion that the jury found their col¬ 
leagues to have followed, they too would have 
been acquitted. It is notable that in none of these 
trials did the prosecution secure convictions of all 
the defendants, which docs not of itself mean 
that the prosecution should never have been 
brought. But juries, not politicians or the estab¬ 
lishment, decide cases in the United Kingdom. 

Indeed the partial successes by the Defendants 
in these so-called political trials tend to conceal 
the reality of the attitude of the Defendants’ 
vocal supporters at the time when the charges are 
preferred. For that attitude asserts in effect that 
what are commonly known as crimes are no 
crimes at all; that politically radical motives can 
excuse even violent activity; and that the Courts 
themselves, being an integral institution of a 
corrupt society, have no authority to try those 
who wish to change the nature and basis of that 
society. This attitude has already begun to cor¬ 
rode the very foundations of the oriminal process 
in the Unit^ States of America; and there are 
disturbing similarities in recent British experience. 
“Free Angela Davis'' becomes “/kee Prescott 
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and Purdle". "The Chicago Seven" is transmuted 
into "The Mangrove Nine." 

On both sides of the Atlantic hitherto uncon- 
sidered questions are being forced to the fore. 
What happens if Defendants attempt to use the 
Courtroom not for the purposes of defence, but 
for an exercise in propaganda? What happens if 
they or their counsel deliberately disrupt the 
proceedings? What happens if the public galleries 
become filled with supporters who intrude their 
presence on to the Court itself? The Oz trial 
never deviated so far from the norm as to pose 
these problems; but in the continued attempt to 
introduce political argument, in the casual dis¬ 
respect shown by some witnesses to the judge, 
and in the vocal participation of the gallery, 
certainly in the reported threats to the judge's life, 
it gave a hint of what might be. It remains a 
fundamental and ineradicable principle of English 
justice that a man is deemed innocent until he is 
proved guilty; but it is a different and dangerous 
principle that the presumption of innocence is 
such that the Courts be not permitted to try him 
according to the proper fashion. 

The DuncuLTY raised by the Oz prosecution, 
however, is that where the law is so arbitrary and so 
ambiguous, it becomes almost an embarrassment 
to reaffirm these principles. There were features 
of the trial itself that alienated even those who 
had little sympathy with the ideals or life-style 
of the three Defendants—^the refusal of bail 
between verdict and sentence; the psychiatric 
reports; the compulsory hair-cuts; the prison 
sentences, grudgingly revoked by the Court of 
Appeal. For £100,000 and twenty-seven days of 
valuable time in a Court with a stubborn back¬ 
log of cases, a result so productive of controversy 
could hardly be claimed to be in the public 
interest. A bad law brought discredit upon British 
justice; and the rule of law, so vital an element 
in restraint of modem anarchy, found itself 
weakened for more important battles to come. 

W HAT THEN is the piroper criterion for 
reform of the obscenity laws? For when 
two sections of society are so much at odds that 
they quarrel about a particular judgment not in 
terms of sentence, which is common, but in 
terms of whether or not an offence was com¬ 
mitted (something, again, inconceivable in any 
other area of the criminal law), then it is clear 
that reform must come. 

Law reform in analogous areas of the law 
provides the appropriate guidance. For the 
criminal law has in recent years beaten a hasty 
retreat from the Victorian philosophy that its 
necessary function is to abet the enforcement of 
the prevailing popular morality, both because of 
the difficulties in identii^g of what that consists 


at a time of rapid social change, and because of 
the practical difficulties of enforcement. The 
Suicide Act, The Abortion Law Reform Act, the 
Sexual Oflfences Act, are the landmarks of John 
Stuart Mill’s doctrine rendered statute. The 
justification for this process was rehearsed in 
the Wolfenden Report on Homosexuality and 
Prostitution (Cmnd. 297, paragraph 13). The 
function of the criminal law 

is to jpresCTve public order and decency, to protect 
the atizen from what is offensive or usurious, and 
to provide sufficient safeguards against the ex¬ 
ploitation and corruption of others. ... It is not 
in our view the function of the law to intervene in 
the private lives of citizens, or to seek to enforce 
any particular pattern of behaviour, further than is 
necessary to carry out the purposes we have 
outlined. 

It follows from these premises that once it is 
acknowledged that obscenity does not deprave 
and corrupt, then it should not be proscribed 
save to preserve public decency. The law other¬ 
wise will, in effect, continue to seek to enforce 
a particular pattern of behaviour, to forbid free 
expression which harms no one simply because 
the majority disapprove—an inadequate basis for 
its operation in any society that claims to value 
tolerance. By contrast incitement to actual crime, 
like incitement to racial hatred—another form of 
“obscenity” in the patois of the New Left—can 
legitimately remain criminal offences because of 
the identifiable harm that their commission 
engenders. 

The first considered proposals for fresh laws 
to emerge in the wake of the Oz trial, however, 
take two steps backward for one step forward. In 
their pamphlet Pollution of the Mind, the Society 
of Conservative Lawyers suggest that there should 
be two types of offences. Obscene publications 
will be punished if the material 

grossly affronts contemporary community standards 
of decency and the dominant theme of the material 
taken as a whole (a) appeals to a lewd or filthy 
interest in sex or (Z>) is repellant. 

The defence of public good would be preserved. 
This proposal would intensify rather than elimi¬ 
nate many of the difificulties in the present law 
which I have discussed above, especially in the 
definitional field. Why is it necessary, if one is to 
adopt in effect a “sho^ and disgust” test, that the 
criterion should be something more than that 
which “grossly affronts contemporaiy community 
standards of decency...”? What does the second 
limb of the definition add to the first? How is that 
which repels distinct from that which is grossly 
offensive? Should not “appeab to” be rather “is 
designed to appeal to”, focussing on the evil- 
intentioned au(]tor rather than the corrupt reader? 
The new law would certainly result in an increase 
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of convictions and would be as arbitrary as the 
present one in its operation in that juries would be 
expressly enjoined to act as society’s litmus paper. 

The second recommended change proposes that 
the offence be one of public indecency: 

Any material displayed in any public place shall be 

indecent if it is grossly offensive to the public at 

large. 

To my mind this should be the only, rather than 
an alternative or further basis to the law. The 
approach, which ^uates public display of 
offensive material with such “nuisance” offences 
as indecent exposure, has four chief merits. 
Firstly, it attacks the profiteering side of porno¬ 
graphy. It assails the advertisement, the hoarding, 
the shop-front display. It will make it more 
difficult (although not impossible), for the 
exploiters of the prurient to make financial capital 
from their exploitation. Secondly, it assists in the 
promotion of aesthetic values. The appearance of 
the side streets of our major cities will be, if only 
in a minor fashion, improved if the eye is not 
constantly assailed by lurid photographs of 
silicone-bosomed nymphs attacking each other 
with black leather thongs. Thirdly, it is adorned 
with a contemporary moral justification in terms 
of privacy. It does not deny tolerance; it enhances 
it. It argues that in a plural society you may say 
what you like, but you must respect the right of 
others not to listen to it; you may depict what 
you like, but you must respect the right of others 
not to look at it. Fourthly, whether or not a 
defendant has infringed the law can be judged, at 
leiist in part, by whether in fact a significant 
number of the public did make complaint that 
what he displayed was grossly offensive—a solid 
practical standard. To this extent it would have 
more clarity than the law which, in my view, it 
should supersede. 

Above all—and this is to consider again the 
wider context—no one would any longer be able 
to argue, on however tenuous grounds, that the 
voice of art or science or free inquiry was being 
stified; or even more simply that freedom of 
expression of trivial or unlovely things was being 
curtailed. The law would no longer be an uneasy 
arbiter of taste or quality, a referee in the war 
between the generations. No longer will persons 
like the three editors of Oz glitter in the limelight 
(or arc light), or their leader find himself, like so 
many good radicals before him, the pampered 
child of the Beaverbrook press. Insofar as the 
law has a role to play in protecting existing in¬ 
stitutions and modes of ^haviour against the 
challenge of the alternative culture, it should be 
concerned with paving-stones ripped from the 
streets, not slogans borrowed from lavatory walls. 
Sticks and stones are what break the bones of 
civilized sodety. Rude words never hurt anyone. 
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Radicalis 


II 


as Therapy 


By Robert Nisbet 


A SPECTRE is haunting the contemporary 
mind: the spectre of consciousness. Or, if 
we prefer, the spectre of identity, of authen¬ 
ticity, of awareness. How to be radical in our 
day: that is the question. At every hand is to 
be seen the earnest, dedicated, basically nihilistic 
mind possessed of everything the historic revo¬ 
lutionary has needed—except a genuine cause. 
That is, an objcctivv cause, one that emerges 
from the surroimding social order rather than 
from the recesses of one’s awareness of awareness 
of awareness. A cause around which the under¬ 
privileged and dispossessed can rally for some¬ 
thing besides therapy. 

How does one build the revolution on reflexive¬ 
ness? How do the barricades get manned by those 
seeking first and foremost to understand them¬ 
selves, to penetrate the ever denser thickets of 
symbolic interaction as these affect the self, and 
above all to resolve their identity-crises? What 
Bastille can be stormed when the enemy is con¬ 
fronted and turns out to be, not private property, 
not capitalism or the state, but states of con¬ 
sciousness derived from what R. D. Laing, one 
of radicalism's current heroes, calls 

our looking at ourselves, but also by our looking 
at othNS looking at us and our reconstitution and 
alteration of these views of the others around us. 

Within the past quarter of a (»ntury in the West, 
a signal change has come over radical thought— 
and much other thought too—that is among 
the central facts of our age. It is not easy to 
characterise this change succinctly or precisely. 
Its hallmark is the increasingly subjectivist 
character of observation, a widening tendency to 
dissolve the sodal order into states of con¬ 
sciousness dealt with reflexively. The self, the 


reflexive self, is the sovereign entity, the rock on 
which approaches to reality arc founded. What¬ 
ever else radical social thought is today in its 
advanced salients, it is the veiy opposite of the 
objectivism on which modem radicalism was 
founded in the 17th and 18th centuries. 

Modem radicalism begins with the Puritan 
revolt in the English 17th century. That event was 
a watershed. What led up to it was the familiar 
religious-millennialist mind in search of saints 
and the Divine City. But what came down from it 
into the 18th century was the political mind 
looking for citizens and revolutionaries. Reform 
of the City of Man had come to seem a worthy 
approach to the City of God. Even for the Puri¬ 
tans, or most of them, the enemy was objective 
enough. It was the highly visible, external, and 
oppressive established church. Nor was there 
anything less than objectivist about the saints’ 
perceptions of themselves as God’s elect. Identity- 
agonies of the saints are, for the most part, 
creations of modem neo-Freudian psychiatry. 

So WAS THE Enlightenment objective so far as 
revolutionary purpose was concerned. The goal 
was liberation of man and his reason and his 
virtue from the corrupting, fettering structure 
of power that had descended from the Dark Ages. 
Wipe it out and start afresh, urged the En¬ 
lighteners. And this, essentially, was what the 
Jacobins sought to do. The strategy of reform and 
revolution was overwhelmingly objective, devoted 
to the annihilation of such external objects as 
guilds, monasteries, aristocracy, patriarchal family, 
local community, monarchy, and Church. The 
Jacobins were worthy successors to the Puritans 
whom they resembled in so many ways. Certainly, 
there was no nonsense about resolving identity- 
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crises or seeking the precise degree of love in 
non-love and of non-love in love. Least of all did 
Robespierre, Danton, St Just, and others in the 
forefront feel that “reflexive” politics or revo¬ 
lution was necessary; that is, awareness of 
themselves through awareness of others’ aware¬ 
nesses of their awareness of themselves. Objec¬ 
tivism remained sovereign. 

So was it sovereign in Marx, though he was 
well enough aware of the dependence of the 
social consciousness of a class, even of the indi¬ 
vidual consciousness, upon external, historical 
factors. The enemy was Private Property, as it 
had been for Rousseau. Granted that the young 
Marx wrote of alienation of the worker; it is 
pure obscurantism to imply that, for Marx, such 
alienation was rooted anywhere but in the highly 
objective condition of private property. Abolish 
private property, Marx wrote, and you abolish 
alienation. Thus in Marx’s own career: the ever- 
deepening concern with capitalism as an external 
social structure, with its internal contradictions 
leading ineluctably toward dissolution of capital¬ 
ism and, toward a simultaneous emergence 
of socialism and liberated consciousness. 

* Toward a Critical Sociology. By Norman Birn- 
BAUM, Oxford University Press, £3-90; Oxford 
University Press, New York, $10-95. 


M arx remains to the present moment a 
mighty prophet, the Moses or Jesus of 
modernity. Beads of the Marxist rosary can still 
be Angered to the advantage of one’s authenti¬ 
city, the Marxist mass mumbled to profit of 
one’s identity-crisis. But to the degree that 
Marx matters to the semi-demi-quasi-neo- 
Marxists of the new radicalism, he is a very 
different Marx from the Marx of Capital, from 
the Marx of Lenin’s epistles. Norman Bimbaum 
sees this very clearly indeed in his learned and 
sprightly Toward a Critical Sociology.^ Granted 
the value and inter&t of reinterpretations of 
Marxism, the question remains, writes 
Bimbaum, “how much further can Marxism 
be opened without itself undergoing a radical 
transformation?” 

Before 1940, as Bimbaum notes, “studies of 
the inner structure of ideologies were relatively 
few in number.” The real beginnings of con¬ 
temporary subjectivist radicalism are found in the 
revisionism that got well under way in the Age 
of Affluence following World War II. Then it 
was that LukAcs succeeded Lenin as the latter-day 
prophet of a new, “humanistic” Marxism, 
Alienation became, in the radical argot of the 
1950s in America, everything that Capital or 
Surplus Value had been in preceding decades. 
Older concern with consciousness as something 
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relatively objective, as the derivation of a class 
cultvire, became subtly changed. Through such 
writers as Fromm and Marcuse, the new 
Marxism became tinctured by a variant of 
Freudianism. Where the proletariat had once 
meant something as concrete and objective as the 
working class, it now was thought to be a state 
of mind. When Erik Erikson brought his clinic- 
derived concept of identity-crisis to the scene, 
radicalism in America was well on the way to 
transformation from something that had been, 
for two centuries, primarily concerned with 
external, objective entities such as capital and 
labour to something primarily concerned with 
states of internal, subjective consciousness. Only 
intellectual peasants would now organise study 
sessions around the Marx of Capital. Or so a 
great many of the new and more sophisticated 
radicals seemed to be saying. Consciousness was 
the thing—the self was king! 


In so many ways, it is now clear, this is 
what the culture of the 1950s and then the 
1960s was about: the self. Whether in radicalism, 
in literature, in the performing arts, in philosophy, 
psychology, music, and art, not to mention 
sociology (to which I shall come in a moment), 
the self—the autonomous self, the performing 
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self, the contemplated self, above all, the con¬ 
templated self—triumphed. It became of mount¬ 
ing concern, as the ’50s passed into the ’60s, to 
seek to strip the self of layers of socially- 
conferred role and identity in much the same way 
that on the stage intimacies of the body were 
stripped and exposed to the glare of footlights. 
What was vital, true, authentic, and good lay 
deep in the self. And where better to find tWs 
still-uncorrupted self than in youth. The American 
cult of youth among radicals, and then among 
members of university faculties and the media, 
really pivoted on the assumption that the free 
self was good, and culture, as inherited, evil. 
Consecration of the absurd, the banal, the trivial, 
and the pornographic was a way of declaring all 
culture and tradition no more than “waste”, to 
use Professor Poirier’s recent word. It was but 
one side of a coin that had, on the other side, 
devotion to the self: meaning, of course, the inner 
self, the self that could best be reached througli 
self-analysis, self-therapy, through encounter 
sessions, and through drugs. 


I NCREASINGLY, as IS now very clear, the Old 
Radicalism found itself on the defensive, more 
and more the butt of jibes and assaults from the 
New Radicals. What, after all, had the Old Left 
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to offer except more technology, more political 
action, more bureaucracy; in short, more of a 
set of forces that could seem to the New Left fully 
as repressive of individuality, fully as repressive 
to the self, to one’s sacred identity, as anything 
that came out of callous capitalism. To what 
avail politics? As Bimbaum observes in his 
(surprisingly restrained) critique of counter* 
culture, this movement is in fact an anti-politics. 
“Its critical argument... resides in the analysis 
of ‘the myth of objective consciousness.’ ” How 
stupid, then, of the Old Left to counsel working 
with labour when it was clear that labour, 
organised or unorganised, was more materialistic 
in ethos, and far more abusive of individuality 
in youth than anything to be found among 
corporation executives. 

Woodstock became the modem version of the 
Paris Commune. In his The Making of a Counter 
Culture, Theodore Roszak shows us how any 
participation in the works of the Old Radicals 
must, by the very concentration upyon political 
and economic structures these works reveal, only 
compound the problem of freedom in our age. 
What Roszak and his fellow-members of the New 
Radicalism propose is something that Enligh¬ 
teners and Marxists and all their numberless 
progeny in the 20th century would have found 
worth no more than ridicule: a new religion and 
ethic of the heart, a turning to the inner self in 
order that we may 

proclaim a new heaven and a new earth, so vast, 

NO marvellous, that the inordinate claims of 

technical expertise must of necessity withdraw to a 

subordinate and marginal status in the lives of 

men.* 

The student revolution of the 1960s can be 
seen, 1 think, as the watershed of current radical¬ 
ism. In its way it is the reverse of that earlier 
watershed, the Puritan revolution. What led up 
to and indeed generated the student revolution 
in the 1960s was, on the whole, classic, orthodox, 
and objective. Concern was with such matters as 
civil rights, ending of the war, welfare, freedom, 
and participation in power. All of this was 
familiar and, as we know, aroused the sympathy 
of the Old Left almost immediately. But what 
came out of the student revolution was some¬ 
thing very different, something that antagonised 
old radicals, that earned the New Left the 
relentless hatred of the Old Left. This was the 
growing, widening, and deepening concern of the 
young with unalterably subjective matters, with 


• The Making of a Counter Culture. By Thfodore 
Roszak. London, Faber & Faber, £2-25, paper 90p; 
New York, Doubleday, 17-95, paper $1-95. 


feeling rather than reason, with consciousness 
rather than visible social structure, and with the 
whole set of techniques, including drugs and 
encotmter sessions, by which individual con¬ 
sciousness could be affected. 


I THINK IT CAN BE SAID accurately that the 
Old Left’s hatred of the New Left was, and is, 
based on two fundamental points. The first is 
obvious enough. It is the New Left’s seeming 
disdain for the nice,* bureaucratic-humanitarian 
society the Old Left had helped build, that had, 
so to speak, liberalism-and-six-per-cent as its 
motto, and that now seemed to be going down the 
drain as the result of the antics of the New Left. 
The universities in America, from Harvard across 
the country to Berkeley, had become cherished, 
increasingly luxurious homes for Old Radicals, 
exhilarating settings for the permanent politics 
to which the Old Left was consecrated. When 
the New Left turned with such ferocity upon 
these monasteries of privileged affluence, seeking 
to destroy them along with Pentagon and General 
Motors, this was more than the Old Left could 
bear. An adversary culture was all right so long 
as it directed itself to the corporation, toward 
capitalism, toward this or that excrescence of 
bureaucracy, toward the bourgeoisie (properly 
defined, of course), but it was something else, 
something wanton and soul-shattering for 
adversary culture to widen to include the univer¬ 
sity as a target, for the university, after all, was 
the source of one’s tenure and affluence. 

The second point is hardly less fundamental 
in the Old Left’s hatred of the New Left. It lies 
in the New Left’s ever more articulate disdain for 
the whole rhetoric of rationalism—of objec¬ 
tivism—that for so long had made the Kingdom 
of Heaven a simple matter of annihilating enough 
external institutions and pursuing enough ends 
through the rationalist techniques of politics. 
From the Old Left’s point of view, the increasing 
references in the New Left to consciousness, to 
identity, to reflexive states of mind, and to aware¬ 
ness seemed nothing short of a failure of nerve— 
a recrudescence of the kind of society Gilbert 
Murray’s Four Phases of Greek Religion des¬ 
cribes in the ancient Athens of the post-Alexan¬ 
drian period when bizarre beliefs and cults 
abounded, when the external world seemed 
nothing more than varied projections of con¬ 
sciousness, when objectivism passed into sub¬ 
jectivism and solipsism. 

Allied with the New Left’s repudiation of 
orthodox rationalism was its growing renunda- 
tion of politics,'^of action in the traditional sense. 
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For the Old Left politics is the staff of life. 
Political man is one side of a coin that has 
rational man on the other. What was one to 
think of a New Left that showed increasing 
disdain for taking its apprentice place in the 
craft of politicisation, for being given benign 
instruction by the old masters who had perchance 
known the great days of Weimar and were so 
eager to fix life for eternity in the image of Ger¬ 
man Social Democracy? How could one take 
seriously the New Left’s turning of attention 
away from this glorious image to matters of 
consciousness—^worsd, to the creation of com¬ 
munes that represented a flouting of the Old 
Left’s dream of permanent politics, to adoration 
of rediscovered ethnicity, to religion in both 
traditional and novel forms, and to experimental 
patterns of kinship? It was all more than one 
could be expected to bear. 


H ow DEEP THE SPLIT between Old Left 
and New Left is can be nicely illustrated by 
the review-fate of The Greening of America.^ 
That fate, among Old Left types (including con¬ 
ventional academic liberals and progressives in 
America), was almost monolithically deadly. 
From one side of America to another, the reaction 
of the Old Left to the book was devastating. No 
such piece of nonsense, it was said, had ever 
before been written. Among memb^ of the 
youthful New Left, however, Reich’s book had 
profound significance; it was seen as a manifesto 
of the higher liberation. 

That The Greening of America is a seriously 
flawed book stands without question here.* But 
the book would have been just as flawed had it 
featured Economy I, II, and III, or Society I, II, 
and III as its constitutive categories instead of 
the now historic Consciousness I, IL and III. 
Until a decade or two ago, that Is how radical 
books got written. Think only of the long line of 
radical effusions in America beginning with 
Herbert Croly’s The Promise of American Life 
more than a half-century ago, coming down 
through all the Marxist and crypto-Marxist, the 
New Deal and Fair Deal types of imaginative 
social writing, all the way to such a book as 
Michael Tanzer’s very recent The Sick Society 
with its prescription of “healthy socialism’’ for 
what ails the society. Think of the numberless 


* Charles Reich, The Greening of America (1970). 
A paperback edition has recently been published by 
Penguin Books (40p) in the U.K. and by Random 
House in the U.S.A. . . 

*Soe Henry Epirlie’s memorable review-article in 
Encounter, August 1971. 
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books foretelling the age of classless, bureau¬ 
cracy-free, equalitarianism just ahead. AU of 
these, not a whit less flawed in their way than 
Reich's book, got, and continue to get, huzzahs 
from the Old Left. 

Very different, however, the reception for The 
Greening of America. No medieval inquisitor 
ever pronounced ignorance and heresy more 
quickly than did Old Left and liberal-progressive 
reviewers of Reich’s book. The Greening of 
America could not honestly be faulted for its 
boneless utopianism and its conceit of liistory 
working toward the good, the true, and the 
beautiful, for these traits were common in Old 
Left writings, however concealed they might be 
in the rhetoric of science or objectivism. But 
what the Old Left and its fellow-travellers could 
and did fault Reich's book on was its elevation 
of something called Consciousness, its preoccu¬ 
pation with self, its declaration that revolution 
would be psychosocial and cultural rather than 
political, and its wanton, unforgivable lumping 
of Old Radicals, progressives, and New Deal 
liberals with business executives and bureau¬ 
crats—all, Reich tells us, equally a part of 
the problem. 

What the Old Left and its minions miss above 
all else is the political view of reality. Read 
Christopher Lasch’s lament in a recent (21 
Oct. 1971) issue of The New York Review. Buoyed 
up by a few books appropriate to the occasion, 
Lasch’s article swims in nostalgia for the early 
days of the student revolution, for all the missed 
opportunities by which the New Left could have 
bwome like the Old Left. He is impatient, even 
fretful and querulous, about books on ethnicity, 
kinship, consciousness, self-realisation, and com¬ 
munes. What is needed, writes Lasch sternly, is 
organisation, “a fusion of community politics 
and trade union politics.” 
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F ONE WISHES to gct the flavour of the New 
Radicalism, turn to such a book as Charles 
Hampden-Tumer’s Radical Man.* It is a curious 
book, a kind of grab-bag of psychosocial oddities, 
the result, we are told by the author, of incarcera¬ 
tion in the Harvard Graduate School of Business. 
It is hard to know whether to laugh or cry at the 
thought of this sensitive, brilliant acolyte of the 
New Left cooped up in those halls getting, we are 
further told, a doctoral degree for an earlier 
form of this book, “the first-ever theoretical 
dissertation accepted by the Harvard Business 
School.” In a way, though, that school's cele¬ 
brated Case Method has had its revenge. I cannot 
think of a more disjointed, scattered, and ran¬ 
domly assorted set of contents than are to be 
found in Radical Man. It is as though every in¬ 
stance of inauthenticity, hypocrisy, identity-crisis, 
and ruptiued self-realisation ever uncovered by 
research with eight radical students at Harvard 
or Yale—or twenty school-children in a ghetto, or 
fifteen members of the women’s liberation move¬ 
ment—^had been gathered, crammed into a mixer, 
stirred vigorously, and then shot from a scatter- 
gun into the printing press. But then, a 
generation nourished in the schools and colleges 
on anthologies, readers, and other nonbooks 
that get assembled rather than thought-out and 
written, is not likely to find fault with Dr 
Hampden-Tumer. Moreover, in addition to some 
highly perceptive insights that have come from 
the author’s own mind, there is, frequently to 
be noted, a sense of humour. God knows, the Old 
Left never had a sense of humour. 

And, 1 confess, it does my own identity and 
sense of authenticity good to see the ways in 
which Radical Man zeroes in on the Old Left and 
demonstrates conclusively how much a part of 
the problem the Old LeA is and has always been, 
what with its Rousseau-derived belief in the 
General Will—and acceptance of centralisation 
and collectivisation as the indispensable means 
of achieving it—its Marx-derived belief in the 
objective or historical good justifying any amount 
of short-run devastation of the social and 
economic contexts of freedom, its obsession with 
the mass—and all the other by-now familiar traits 
of mind and action, not excluding here the rage 
to politicise everything that could not be eaten or 
fornicated with. Yes, for all the lunacy-inviting, 
clinic-comforting, fringe characteristics of the 
New Left, I confess to a certain sneaking affection 

‘ Radical Man. By Charlzs Hampdet^-Turner, 
London, Gerald Duckworth, £4-45; New York, 
Scheokrnan Publishing Co., 911-23, Doubleday, 
paper 92*95. 

• Orthodox Consensus and Radical Alternative. By 
Dick Atkinson. London, Heinemann Educational 
Books, £3*75; New York, Basic Books, 910-00. 


for it. They’ve hit the Old Left harder than 
anyone else had ever succeeded in doing; and 
right where it hurts! 


S OCIOLOGY, which is our unfailing litmus 
paper for all ideological compounds, can be 
count^ upon as ever to show the way to the 
New Radicalism. Precisely as the New Left sees 
the Old Left as being one, basically, with the 
corporate and bureaucratic mentality of modern¬ 
ity, so the radical sociologist of our day 
demonstrates (and very persuasively indeed) that 
there is far more in common between Marx and 
Talcott Parsons than there is of difference. Social 
systems, structuralism, functionalism, with their 
implied negation of the individual consciousness, 
have as much Marx in them as they do Durkheim, 
Marshall, Pareto, and Weber. So say apostles 
of the new, radical sociology. 

Dick Atkinson has given us a generally per¬ 
ceptive and scholarly treatment of this claimed 
consensus in his recent Orthodox Consensus and 
Radical Alternative.* Through the author’s eyes 
we can see, as no other book makes us see, the 
utter bankruptcy of conventional sociological 
theory, with its by now ritual devotion to social 
systems and the generative powers in these 
systems which have been magically endowed and 
which arc such monuments to sociological 
credulity. We can see, too, the degree to which the 
new, subjectively oriented, consciousness-directed 
sociology represents, for all its frailties, even 
fatuities, an honest effort to break free of the 
mumbo-jumbo that lies not too well concealed 
beneath the pretentious terminology of struc¬ 
turalism-functionalism. 

Despite (perhaps because of) its tendentious 
character, Atkinson’s book is a first-rate piece of 
histoncal analysis of modern sociology and its 
tortuous convolutions. If the book concludes, 
rather lamely, in what the author himself des- 
scribes as a “kaleidoscopic” burst of hope for 
the future, we can be grateful for the visibility of 
the hope. At least it doesn’t lie buried tmdemeath 
some new variation of dialectical determinism or 
mindless computer narcissism. Atkinson’s book 
makes us understand very well indeed why, as 
things now stand in conventional sociology, boys 
are made overnight into old men without ever 
passing through youthful maturity. 

Atkinson’s book is valuable on another count. 
It locates, as no other book does, the ideological 
and analytical roots of a great deal of what 
today passes for radical sociology—and also for 
much of the new radicalism generally. I refer to 
the crucial writings of such figui^ as Erik 
Erikson, Ericlv Fromm, Herbert Marcuse, Erving 
Goflinan, R. D. Laing, and Harold Garfinkel, 
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to limit myself here to but a handM of names. 
What an assortment those names make! The 
dtiferences among them are incontestably large, 
but what they have in common, and what has 
given them their striking appeal during recent 
years, is their utter abandonment of the cherished 
caU^ories of social structures and large-scale 
institutions, and their concern with either the 
microcosmic and intimate or the subjective 
consciousness, often both. 


S OME TIME BACK, I cannot be sure when, an 
important marriage in social theory took 
place: Edmimd Husserl and George Herbert 
Mead. It must have been a lovely wedding, under 
the best of auspices, for the issue of the marriage 
is, heaven knows, to be seen everywhere right now, 
not merely in radical sociology, but in related 
areas of social psychology and psychiatry. Mead’s 
symbolic interactionism, his own quite objective 
notion of consciousness and of the social sources 
of the self, are much to be seen, no doubt of that; 
but the genetic strain in Husserl proves ever more 
dominant. For, as I said above, consciousness 
is the thing, and consciousness tends to become, 
in a great deal of contemporary sociological 
writing, increasingly subjectivist, and more and 
more reflexive. 

The key distinction between the orthodox and 
altemaUve approach [Atkinson writes] is intro¬ 
duced in social life by the very factor of subjectivity 
and the relation between social action, and social 
constraint. . • . Tom, the individual, is therefore, 
vital before analysis can begin. He is the empirical 
grounding for sociological theory and explanation. 

But if Tom, the individual, is vital before 
analysis can begin, what about Dick the indi¬ 
vidual—^Dick Atkinson, that is? Isn’t he vital? 
Doesn’t he require much advance analysis before 
he can get on with the business of analysing Tom 
and his subjective states? Indeed Dick does, and 
tins is exactly why we have something today 
known as “Reflexive Sociology”. In the final 
chapter of his smash-hit TTie Coming Crisis of 
Western Sociology, Alvin Gouldner, who is 
unique among us today in that he skilfiiUy 
combines four roles—Old Radical, Old Sociolo¬ 
gist, New Radical, New Sociologist—^writes; 

The ultimate goal of a Reflexive Sociology is the 
deepening of the smologist's own awareness, of 
who and what he is, in a specific society at any given 
time and of how both his social role and his perscmaJ 
praxis aflfects his work as a sociologist.’' 


’ The Coming Crisis of Western Sociology, By 
Alvin Gouldner. London, Heinemann Educational 
Books, £3-75, paper £1*^; New York, Bask Books, 
*12-30. 
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That kiod of self-consciousness wouldn’t have 
appealed to a Marx any more than to a Durkheim. 
But ours is, as I’ve said, a very different age, its 
peculiar involutions not seen in the West since 
about the 3rd century b.c. The New York Times 
(20 December 1971) tells us that 

at Harvard professors in social relations report a 
marked growth in “self understanding” courses 
and a drop in “social action” ones. 

I’m not surprised. Too many activist heads 
have been clouted by police clubs during the past 
decade. The revolution has gone, not underground 
but internal. Merely glance at the latest issue of 
The American Sociologist, November 1971. In the 
lead article, by one T. R. Young, identified as 
belonging to “The Red Feather Institute for 
Advanced Studies in Sociology” G’m sorry, I’d 
not heard of it before), we are given the hearten¬ 
ing message: 

Goffman has helped us to sustain an underlife in 
Wratern sociology and to survive; Gouldner has 
given us the means to liberate our institutions from 
the custodians of conservative theory. Garfinkcl has 
given us the beginnings of the science of a conflict 
methodology. The three together have advanced 
radical sociology. 

I rather doubt that even janitors, much less cam¬ 
pus police, are apprehensive about such a radical¬ 
ism, but never mind. Even after a second read¬ 
ing. I cannot be absolutely sure that (he article is 
for real or that there is in fact such a place as The 
Red Feather Institute of Advanced Studies in 
Sociology. Ethnomethodology has made me 
hypersensitive in these matters. I can only say 
that if the piece is indeed a spoof the author is 
uncommonly talented. 

W HAT A DAZZLING assortment of images 
of Man the new, the radical, sociology has 
given us, in addition to its anointed prescrip¬ 
tions for solipsism and narcissism. Gone the 
image of spiritual man, of rational man, of 
scholarly man, of heroic man, of enterprising 
man, and of revolutionary man. New images 
abound, and it is hard to resist the conclusion 
that among these new images the neurotic, the 
psydiopath, and the psychotic are highly placed. 

Whether it is Erikson’s concept of identity- 
crisis—derived in the first instance, he tells us, 
from his work with a few psychiatric casualties 
after World War II—or Erving Goffman and 
his parade of role-types from the demi-monde or 
R. D. Laing’s b^t-selling accounts of his 
collection of schizophrenics and their links to 
one another and to non-schizophrenic society, it 
is plain that images of the neurotic, the delin¬ 
quent, the psychotic, and the incarcerated are 
virtual building-blocks for at least a major wing 
of Radical Sociology. 
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Ethnomethodology has yet to become intel* 
Ifgible to any but members of its cult, but enough 
is visible to make evident that it is a marvellous 
technique for achieving, at one and the same time, 
nihilism and solipsism. How very simple it makes 
obliteration of the line between the normal and 
abnormal, the existential and the constructed, the 
real and the unreal. How like child’s play it makes 
the blurring of difference between one of Laing’s 
schizophrenics and the professor of sociology 
or physics. And how irrefutable, abstractly and 
reflexively stated, the proposition that, when you 
come right down to it, each of us in society is a 
patient, a prisoner, just like any inmate of an 
asylum or prison. 

So be it. Ail this may indeed be the case. 
Pushpin may be as good as poetry, the banging 
of pots and pans by an idiot as euphonious as a 
Mozart quartet, the rantings of a paranoiac or 
schizophienic as exquisitely textured as a Shake¬ 


speare sonnet. Greatness in human life may 
be no more than struggle with identity-crisis, a 
Martin Luther not different substantively from 
some pimpled radical sophomore in a Harvard 
clinic. All experience, all knowledge, all achieve¬ 
ment, may indeed be reducible to ego-contempla¬ 
tion, to concentric circles of consciousness. 

Once this route is taken, though, probable 
consequences had better be understood in 
advance. Let our sociologists of the absurd, our 
solipsists, our seif-worshippers, our secularised 
flagellants, our psychiatric thespians, and our 
navel-gazers beware. If we are, as we are said to 
be, inmates of the Great Asylum, prisoners of 
the Great Penitentiary, patients in the Great 
Clinic, then we must not complain if, some time, 
the Great Caretaker comes along to take it all 
seriously. Such a being might well think a whole¬ 
sale Final Solution not merely asked for but 
actually demanded. 


A Stroll Along the Barricades 

Women, & Other Militants —By Colin Bell 


L ast year the British Sociological Associ¬ 
ation circulated to its members a notice of 
a vacancy in Addis Ababa for a male sociologist. 
It was relatively gently pointed out to the BSA 
that they would hardly advertise a post specifi¬ 
cally for a white sociologist in Johannesburg, and 
the BSA quickly apologised for the original 
circular. This, though a sign of the times, is 
nothing compared to the onslaughts faced by 
the American Sociological Association from the 
Caucus of Black Sociologists and that of the 
Women Sociologists. This attack on the socio¬ 
logical establishment was accompanied by 
massive documentation of the racial and sexual 
inequalities within the sociological profession in 
America. Such was the force of these facts—and 
of the perceived legitimacy of the political 
demands of the blacks and the women—that the 
profession immediately reacted by trying to find 
ways of putting its house in order. This haste in 
face of the claimed “compelling urgency” of the 
demands was seen by some not only as ridiculous 
but as so unseemly as to border on the indecent. 

Pierre L. van den Berghe, a distinguished and 
highly respected scholar of racialism, wrote to 
the American Sociologist (August 1971) noting 
that the result of all this noise had been 

... in typical American pseudo-democratic 
tradition ... a political compromise between two 


organised olig^hies, one bent on using the 
co-option technique to preserve the status quo, the 
other interested in promoting the careerist interests 
of a privileged intelligentsia within an oppressed 
group. 

He called for the formation, as a matter of 
“compelling urgency”, of a Catholic Sociological 
Caucus, since it was clear that Catholics were 
grossly imderrepresented and Jews overrepre¬ 
sented in the ASA. In order to crush this inter¬ 
national Zionist conspiracy immediately, he 
wanted the 20-member executive committee of 
the ASA to be composed of 

two blacks (one man, one woman): one Chicano 
(or Chicana on alternate elections); one person 
to be in alphabetical rotation Amerindian, Asian, 
and Eskimo; and sixteen white Anglos. Of the 
latter, eight will have to be men and eight women; 
fourteen will have to be heterosexual and two 
homosexual (one of these to be a lesbian); one 
Jewish, ten Protestant, four Roman Catholic; 
and one in alphabetical rotation Buddhist, Mormon 
and Muslim; fifteen will have to be sighted and 
one blind; eight must be juvenile, four mature and 
four senile; and two must be intelligent, ten 
mediocre, and four stupid. 

Then, he claimed, there would be a truly demo¬ 
cratic cross-section of the American sociological 
profession—pgovided that with each census they 
allowed for the re-apportionment of seats. 



Aspects of l^ciology 

This seemiogly parochial and frequently 
foolish debate within the sociological profession 
shows (among other things) that ideological 
commitment to racial or sexual equality is not 
enough. Indeed the greatest obstacle to sexual 
equality can be the aura of equality associated 
with a belief that once certain formal discrimina> 
tions are removed all will be well. Many of these 
formal obstacles to sex equality are hard-won 
“protections at work”—hence the difficulties in 

which Trade Unions on both sides of the Atlantic _ w . r% 

find themselves in this debate. A concern for hClltOr: YOhBZKOl DrOf 
legal protection of women at work is too easily 
dismissed as yet another example of male 

chauvinism—that it is so, in many cases, does not Organizational Growth 

help. There has, however, been a failure of through Decisionmaking 

liberal theory—^with its belief that the emancipa- A Computer-Based Experiment 
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this situation women arc told that they have 
nothing to complain about—meanwhile back in 
the kitchen the normative pressures continue 
invidious discrimination. The facts of this dis¬ 
crimination in Western ^.urope are well displayed 
in Evelyne Sullerot’s fVoman, Society and 
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These facts are increasingly collected and 
dift'uscd, yet sociologists arc not currently too 
successful at explaining them. We have the facts: 
what we need are the theories. But now, for a 
variety of interesting reasons, traditional soci¬ 
ology shows signs that it may be beginning to 
fail us. Women present more than just a local 
problem for the sociological profession (as well 
as for academia as a whole and the other pro¬ 
fessions, as Cynthia Epstein’s and Alice Rossi’s* 
analyses show)—they can also be seen as part 
of a general crisis in traditional sociological 
analysis. Reinhard Bendix, with a deep (and 
Weberian) intellectual pessimism, sees women as 
yet another 2()th-century group demanding an 
analysis for which our sociological inheritance 
has left us ill-equipped. When Bendix surveys 
the sodal and political changes of the twentieth 
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century* he remarks two pervasive shifts that call 
into question the remaining legacies of the 
Enlightenment. He identifies these shifts as, 
firstly, the transformation of radical protest: we 
have come full circle from Marx turning his 
back on utopian speculations about the future 
and pursuing a rationalist approach to capitalist 
society. With Lenin to follow, and Mao to be 
going on with, and continuing by way of Guevara 
and Debray we come back to 

a secular religion based on the charismatic prestige 
of insurrection which has taken the place of both 
analysis of social conditions and the search for 
popular support. 

He wants us to believe that “the Marxian 
belief in theory and practice has been aban¬ 
doned”—not difficult when reading Valerie 
Solanas* S.C.U.M. Manifesto* or the manifestos 
of the Red-stockings or the Feminists.* The 
second shift he identifies is the declining belief in 
reason within the scientific enterprise (one could 
safely add the social science enterprise as well), 
the current fuss about pollution being only the 
latest indicator of the marked transformation, 
since the discovery and military application of 
atomic energy, of the belief in progress through 
knowledge. This double transformation—in the 
rational analysis of society and in the application 
of reason—signifies, Bendix claims, “a great, 
perhaps a fatal, weakening of the Enlightenment 
tradition.” 

Sociology is itself a child of the Enlighten¬ 
ment, spawned in reaction to the transformation 
of society by the industrial and democratic 
political revolutions of two centuries ago. If the 
Enlightenment tradition, which despite the pro¬ 
testations or ignorance of many of its practitioners 
continues to be central to sociologicaii practice, is 
being declared dead, or dying as it is by Bendix, 

♦ TTte Twentieth Century. Edited by Alan Bullock. 
Thames and Hudson, £8 ■40; McGraw-Hill, 129-95. 
There is another version of this essay in Reinhard 
Boidix’s Embattled Reason: Essays on Social Know- 
ledge. Oxford University Press, £4'40; Oxford 
University Press, New York, 19'75. 

* S.C.U.M. Manifesto. By Valerie Solanas. 
Olympia Press, 25p. S.C.U.M. stands, of course, for 
the Society for Cutting Up Men. 

'Reprinted in Epstein and Goode (eds.), op. cit. 

' Women’s Estate. By Juuet Mitchell. Penguin, 

Woman's Place: Options and Limits in Profes¬ 
sional Careers. By Cynthia Fuchs Epstein. Univer¬ 
sity of CaUfomia Press, £3-80, 17*95; paper £1*20, 
$2-45. Occupation: Housewife. By Helena Znanibcki 
Lopata. Oxford University Press, £4-25; Oxford 
University Press, New York, $9*50. 

» Homes in High Flats. By Pearl Jephcott with 
Hilary Robinson. Oliver and Boyd, £2*75, paper 
£1*75. 

*0 Dual-Career Families. By Rhona and Robert 
Rapoport. Penguin, 45p. 


where does this leave sodology?There are diange 
in 20th-oentuiY society that call into questioi 
the relevance of 19th'Century theories forged t( 
manage understanding of changes in societi 
since the eighteenth century. This is a large theme 
yet it is clear that in the last part of the twentieth 
century there is a need for analysis of manj 
groups—^women, racial minorities, youth, th« 
old, intellectuals, and what have b^me knowr 
as “deviants”—with which 19th-century theories 
were largely unconcerned. At the same time th« 
utility of such rational analysis is being ques¬ 
tioned, as Bendix has pointed out. 


This may explain why analysis of the social 
situation of women in industrial society is fre¬ 
quently both so unsuccessful and so contra¬ 
dictory. Immediately under consideration here 
we have examples of increasingly desperate 
attempts to apply apt quotations from 19th- 
century sociologists—liberal, reactionary or 
radical;^ of what has become dignified as 
“middle range theory” emanating from 20th- 
century American sociologists, that is to say 
those theories capable of direct empirical testing;* 
of sociography in the British tradition, ameliora¬ 
tive, reformist and modest in tone;* and lastly 
of Tavistock-influenced depth case studies.'® 
While these books inform one another little if 
at all, they exemplify some of the current central 
problems faced by sociologists when attempting 
to analyse aspects of the lives of women. 


J ULIET MITCHELL’S Study is avowedly 
Marxist. Her analysis •$ in part an elaboration 
of her well-known article, “Women: The Longest 
Revolution,” first published in the New Left 
Review in 1966. It is confident, strident, sectarian, 
and in places tortuous as it seeks the relevant 
quotation from Marx, or Engels or Lenin. It is 
the only book under review that attempts a total 
view, though it leaves its readers longing for 
some mere vulgar empiricism. She has of course 
not abandoned her Marxian belief in theory and 
practice. Women are seen as the agents of con¬ 
sumer capitalism and we are told, in charac¬ 
teristic style, that 

what we are witnessing in this general denigration 
of women is an inevitable consequence of the socio¬ 
economic system of capitalism in which it operates. 
The inferiorization of women is essential to its 
functioning. 

Though she wants us to ask feminist questions, 
she also wants us to come up with Marxist 
answers, andjher book is an “on-going” attempt 
to elaborate a specificaUy Marxist theory of 
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womra’s oppression. The central elements or key 
structures of women’s situation she sees as 
’’production, reproduction, sexuality and the 
socialization of children.” In this she has a great 
deal in common with those she would call 
bourgeois sociologists and their insistence that it 
is out of an analysis of the interrelationship 
of economic and domestic (or familial) social 
institutions that a sociology of women in indus¬ 
trial society will emerge. 

It is this same insistence in the Pahls* work,^^ 
for all its methodological inadequacies, that 
saves it from being Sunday colour-supplement 
sociology. Their study of Managers and Their 
Wives captures some of the elusive tensions 
generated by the conflicting demands made 
by a career and by a family. In the families 
th^ describe, this conflict is resolved at the 
basic level in the very traditional manner of 
tiie wife staying at home and the husband 
having the career—in marked contrast to the 
general situation analysed by Epstein and the 
particular situations described by the Rapoports. 

“ Managers and Their Wives: A Study of Career 
and Family Relationships in the Middle Class. By 
J. M. and R. E. Pahl. Allen Lane The Penguin Press, 
£3-25. 

•• Sex and Marriage in England Today. By Geof¬ 
frey Gorer. Nelson, £2-95. 


Conflict in the Pahls’ families frequently cmtred 
on the wives’ desire to have a high-achieving 
husband and to see more of him at home. The 
Pahls have added to the scant ethnography of the 
British middle class—so scant are good data on 
domestic life that great expectations centred on 
Geoflrey Gorcr’s new study of Sex and Marriage 
in England Today.^* Unhapi»ly these expectations 
are not realised. It could be said that the data 
are under-analysed, if this were not to give an 
impression of some rigour in his work; simple 
cross-tabulations on a sample of nearly 2,000 
not do in this day &id age, nor will guesses at 
which percentages are significant. The many 
tables and percentages will mislead the casud 
reader into thinking that this is a work of 
science, when in truth the tables are frequently 
so elementary as to be virtually worthless. The 
book is full of initially interesting quotations 
from informants but it is impossible to assess 
their representativeness and weight. It is un¬ 
pleasant to be so harsh but this squandering of 
scarce research resources makes one despair. 

More happily, there are two fine examples of the 
elaboration and empirical testing of middle- 
range sociological theory. Cynthia Ei^tein’s 
Women's Place: Options and Limits in Professional 
Careers is mainly about female participation in 
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the professions. She seeks to answn the questions 

why does it happen that no matter what sphere of 
work women are hired for or select, like sediment 
in a wine bottle they settle to the bottom? Why do 
the best women—^ose in whom society has 
invested most heavily—under-perform, under¬ 
achieve, and under-produce? 


If you aro not yat complataty 
chainad to the bandwagon of 
sexual parmissivanass, wa 
offer you a chance to reconsider 
your views ... 


Her analysis is avo>vedly Mertonian—it is 
written in terms of roles and sociological ambi- 
valance rather than class conflict and capitalism. 

Helena Z. Lopata’s analysis of the occupation 
of housewives in twelve Chicago suburbs is also 
in terms of social roles—^though employing 
Znaniecki’s theory rather than Merton’s. It is 
more descriptive than Epstein’s analysis but the 
narrowness of the research technique (there is a 
great dependence on questions addressed to 
respondents, such as “what are the roles, in order 
of importance, of the man in the family?’’) is 
more than compensated for by the novelty of 
many of her data. She aims to examine “the 
ways women define the major social roles con¬ 
nected with their adult life in an American urban 
area,” The Women’s Liberation movement will 
disapprove of Dr Lopata’s book, for not only 
does she conclude that housewives are becoming 
increasingly competent and creative in their 
social rol^, but she attacks the view that the only 
source worthy of intellectual identity is the job 
or career. Lopata’s wtik demonstrates to her 
satisfaction that despite the current women’s 
liberation orthodoxy, the home is not necessarily 
uncreative or limiting. She sees this orthodoxy as 
anything but liberating in giving women a 
negative evaluation of their role of housewife. 
Many housewives, from her evidence, would 
appear to find their occupation extending, creative 
and many-faceted. Epstein’s and Lopata's studies 
nicely balance the two currently central socio¬ 
logical concerns with women—that of work and 
that of home. 

Nobody in Lopata’s study was poor and 
Epstein’s analysis, by definition, was of “top” 
and consequently rich women; naturally, then, 
both studies are about options and choice. In 
marked contrast, Pearl Jepheott’s study of 
families living in high flats in Glasgow, in the 
British reformist Fabianesque tradition, is con¬ 
cerned with their lack of such freedoms. She 
clearly demonstrates that tenants are restricted in 
self-expression and personal freedom; that elected 
councillors have the idea that they, sanctioned 
by the polls, will decide how their tenants shall 
live. Her conclusion is that local authorities 
should discontinue high-rise housing except for 
a limited range of carefully selected tenants or in 
cases of extreme housing pressure. The whole 
approach shows her faith in reasoned analysis— 
that her work may change the actual practice 
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of housing policy in Great Britain and therefore 
the way that families organise their lives. A 
similar belief, applied to the opposite end of the 
social scale, pervades the Rapoports* work on 
Dual‘Career Families —^an elaboration of their 
well-known paper published in Human Relations 
in 1969. The publication of their five case-studies 
of families with both spouses in top professional 
jobs is frankly innovative in intent: 

to the extent that this contributes to the choice pro¬ 
cess for future generations of young families and to 
the everyday process of living for those already 
committ^ to variant patterns of different kinds, this 
book wUl have served its purpose. 

The Rapoports are superb fieldworkers and these 
case-studies, undertaken with the active co¬ 
operation of the five families, allow a detailed 
understanding of how various elements of 
family experience add up and are dealt with to 
produce a whole meaningful pattern of both 
family and work life. It is this kind of under¬ 
standing that is lacking in the Pahls’ study. Like 
Epstein, the Rapoports are concerned with 
options and choice and, like Jephcott, they 
believe that the diffusion of detail^ knowledge 
through analysis and description will increase 
options and choice in the future. 

This fauh in reason goes some way to defy 


Bendix’s pessimism. Yet one suspects that those 
involved in the struggle for women’s liberation 
will not stop to analyse; they will continue to 
seize upon sociological findings when these fit 
their theories. It is to be expected, then, that 
Lopata’s study will be castigated by them, and 
Epstein’s mildly approved of. Sociology will 
continue to be found in a public and politically 
contentious arena that many of its practitioners 
enter inadvertently or only with the greatest 
reluctance; that it should be there at all is 
debatable. What is, needed is a confident and 
rational analysis of society that is based both 
on sound empirical work and on advances 
out of and away from 19th-century categories; 
then sociology vrill be able to maintain its in¬ 
herited faith in the application of reason. 

The political climate within sociology (in Am¬ 
erica at least, as it appears from this side of the 
Atlantic) of which the activities of both the Black 
and the Women’s Caucus are indicative, does 
appear to threaten this faith. Clearly these 
Caucuses do not want only, if at all, to apply 
reason to society—they desperately want to 
change or even destroy that society. Some time 
soon sociology will have to take a stand. But 
behind what, now that the value-neutral barri¬ 
cades are down? 


Demystifying Deviance 

By D, M, Downes 


N othing appeared more rational to 
criminologists in the late 19th century than 
the application of the methods of natural science 
to the explanation of criminality. But consider the 
following, taken from the English edition of 
Lombroso and Ferrcro’s The Female Offender^ 
published in this country in 1895; 

A comparison of the criminal skull with the skulls 
of normal women reveals the fact that female 
criminals approximate mote to males, both 
criminal and normal, than to normal women, 
especially in the superciliary arches in the seam of 
the sutures, in the lower jaw-bones, and in pecu¬ 
liarities of me occipital region, (p. 28) 

Taken from 313 pages packed with similar 
findings, this passage exemplifies the three major 
fallacies which vitiated tr^tional criminology 
at its outset: one, the absolute differentiation 
between “criminals” and “normals”; two, the 
assumption that convicted offenders constituted 
a representative sample of criminals in general; 
and three, the assumption that crime—a social 
construct—somehow originated in physiologically 


determined attributes peculiar to criminals. 
Mystification was complete. 

Until quite recently, it was assumed that as 
long as explanations of crime were purged of such 
crudely mechanistic theories as those of the 
biological school, mystification had been dis¬ 
pelled. Since the early 1960s, however, a critique 
of mainstream sociological theories of crime and 
delinquency has been moimted in America, most 
influentially by Becker, Cicourel, Lemert and 
Matza. They argued that even reformed crimi¬ 
nological theories still operated with too over- 
determined a model of man: that the deviant 
was seen as the prisoner, not of genetic traits, but 
of the external forces of structure and culture. 
Tlie search for the causes of crime encouraged a 
methodology which over-differentiated die 
criminal from the non-criminal, and diose 
subjected to official control procures from 
those who were not. 

The logic of this critique has been to revnse 
these three prppositions. In this view, crime and 
delinquency are better understood as integrated 
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with rather than somehow isolated from con¬ 
ventional society. Those ofikially labelled criminal 
or delinquent are more accurately seen—^in 
Coffman’s phrase—as “suffering from contin¬ 
gencies” rather than from a unique set of deviant 
traits. The emergence of some groups as more 
deviant than others is best accounted for in terms 
of the “negotiation of reality” by diverse groups 
with conflicting definitions of the situation, 
rather than as the outcome of some pathological 
feature either in the individual biographies or 
community settings of the members of such 
groups, or in the social structure as a whole. 
Deviant careers develop on the basis of a series 
of contingent choices, with recurrent deviation 
posing problems of identity which may be 
resolved by the emergence of the deviant role 
as that most central to the deviant’s conscious¬ 
ness. The nature of the societal reaction to the 
deviations may be crucial in compounding this 
self-concept. 

It follows that this approach gives especial 
emphasis to the problematic nature of laws and 
the manner of their enforcement, and to the 
deviant’s own conception of the world and his 
own expressed motivations, not necessarily as 
accounts to be reconccptualised at a higher level 
by the expert but as meaningful revelations of 
the actor’s consciousness in its own right. 
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The books by Michael Phillipson, Laurie Taylor 
and Steven Box, and that edited by Stanley Cohen, 
give us the first real opportunity to see what 
British sociologists make of this new perspective. 
That they basically share it is self-evident, but 
they differ in the emphases they give to different 
philosophical and methodological strands within 
it, and they would give rather different answers 
to the question as to how much of our existing 
stock of knowledge and concerns we should 
simply abandon, how much we should salvage, 
and how much can largely be taken over 
unchanged. 

Mr Phillipson is the strongest advocate of the 
clean sweep view.^ He argues that the very term 
criminology involves scientific distortion, since— 
alone among the sub-fields of the human sciences 
—its terms of reference are set by laymen, in 
particular by those in authority. This acceptance 
of the criminal norm as somehow unique and 
above question has led criminologists into an 
implicit conservatism from which they can only 
break free by broadening their subject-matter to 
the study of social deviance in general. By 
extending the scope and range of analysis to 
cover any situation where social norms exist as 

^Sociological Aspects of Crime and Delinquency. 
By Michael pHtLLnPSON. Routledge, 80p. 
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guides for action, we should avoid the political 
bias of focussing only on those norm-violations 
labelled criminal. Also, the central thrust of 
traditional criminology—that crime is caused by 
antecedents to each and every criminal act (which 
research should be able to unravel)—flatly 
contradicts the notion of free will which underlies 
the concept of criminal responsibility. Subjective 
sociology, which aims at an interpretive under¬ 
standing of deviance, by-passes this dilemma. By 
endowing the actor with the capacity for reflective 
action (as distinct from the incapacity to act other 
than by reflex), we are freed from the dcterminist 
bind. 

Social meanings, their creation, maintenance, 
modiflcation and change, are the pivot of Mr 
PhilUpson’s conception of the alternative per¬ 
spective which sociologists of deviance should 
adopt. Deriving from the phenomenology of 
Schuetz, and its elaboration by Garfinkel and 
Ocourel, the strength of this approach is its 
practitioners’ insistence on taking nothing for 
granted beyond the human actors’ capacity to 
construct social meaning out of the properties of 
face-to-face interaction. They reject the casting 
of sociological explanation at the level of structure 
and culture unless it can be shown that such 
constructs have meaning for the actors themselves. 
“The social structure of a society can best be 
understood as a vast shifting complex of social 
meanings.” These meanings cannot be inferred 
from people’s actions: they can only be derived 
from communication with the actors themselves. 

This is an impressive and original book, far 
above the standard of most introductory texts. 
But the perspective Mr Phillipson adopts is not 
satisfactorily related to other levels and methods 
of enquiry. His rejection of all research based on 
the official statistics verges on the dogmatic, and 
accords oddly with the importance of the results 
of the East London project on which he colla¬ 
borated: surely similar leads could come from 
other projects of this kind? Also, while he 
emphasises the need for congruence between 
theories cast at the levels of the total society, the 
conununity, and face-to-face interaction, the real 
need is to integrate these levels in any satisfactory 
theory. As Dreitzel has argued: 

The social world is not only structured by language 

but also by the modes and forces of material 

production and by the systems of domination. 

*Hans Peter Dreizel (ed.). Patterns of Communi¬ 
cative Behaviour, Introduction, p. xvii (Macmillan, 
1970). 

* Deviance, Reality and Society. By Steven Box. 
Holt, Rineh^ and Winston, £2-95, paper £I -93. 

* Martin Gold, Delinquency in an American City 
(Brooks, Cole 1970). 

* L 3 mn McDonald, Social Class and Delinquetuy 
(Faber, 1969). 


Furthermore these three factors cannot be analysed 
independently of each other, but, for the explana¬ 
tion of any social behaviour, must be seen as 
mutually dependent variables.' 

S TEVEN BOX focusses on a different problem 
in his critique of traditional criminology*: 
its practitioners’ acceptance of the view, based on 
the official statistics, that rates of criminal 
deviation are inversely related to social status. 
Subcultural theories of delinquency in particular 
are based, inter alia, on the need to explain the 
4 or 5 ; 1 differential betweep lower working- 
class and middle-class delinquency rates, and 
do not seriously question the validity of taking 
the official version of reality for granted. Follow¬ 
ing on the work of Chambliss, Chapman, 
Cicourei and Kitsuse, and adducing a wide 
range of “self-report” studies of delinquency, 
Mr Box argues that the ofScial figures do far 
worse than over-state the differences: they 
represent the end-product of a set of social 
accounting procedures which create wide ap¬ 
parent class differences where none really exist. 
The reality is that the social classes share roughly 
uniform rates of criminal deviation: unfor¬ 
tunately, working-class deviance is more visible 
(since “on-street” deviance coincides with maxi¬ 
mum police surveillance, from which the small 
private social systems which make up the middle- 
class world are screened off); and working-class 
deviants are more powerless. Mr Box clearly 
regards criminological collaboration with the 
official definition of reality as responsible for a 
quite unnecessary amount of theoretical mysti¬ 
fication. Merton was led to Americanise Durk- 
bcimian anomie theory to account for skewed 
rates of deviation. Strain theories of delinquent 
subcultures were devised to endow working-class 
adolescents with special motivations which would 
enable them to commit higher rates of infraction 
than their middle-class counterparts. Cultural 
diversity theorists elaborated a distinctive cul¬ 
tural genealogy to account for working-class 
deviation. 

Devastating as Box’s critique undoubtedly is. 
it would still be premature to accept his con¬ 
clusion that because the inter-class differences 
in the rates revealed by self-report studies are 
far smaller (they are by no means eliminated) 
than those in the official version, therefore we 
should abandon theories initially based upon the 
need to explain the latter. Firstly, only two of the 
studies he reports are both methodologically 
adequate and appropriate to his case: Martin 
Gold’s study in I%ot,* and Lynn McDonald’s in 
London* (which Mr Box rightly reinterprets to 
yield conclusions quite contrary to those of the 
author). Clearly we ^ need more self-report 
studies, with the kinds of safeguards devised 
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by Gold and Belson, to be conducted in difTeient 
community contexts and especially in the inner^ 
city areas most pertinent to subcultural theory. 
Secondly, ascrib^ social status, taken singly, 
was never regarded by subcultural theorists as 
more than a clue: it had to be combined with 
commimity type, school attainment, and access 
to opportunity structures before it was thought 
to yield any explanatory power. 

Box's own adaption of control theory answers 
the question “Why don’t we all break the law?” 


definitions of reality, however crucial that may 
be: it is ultimately about a world in which peoplb 
get hurt, by racketeers, by soda! stigma, by 
dehumanised work processes. He argues, for 
example, that in crucial respects organised crime 
is coterminous with, rather than opposition&l to, 
capitalistic organisation, and in ways which are 
not necessarily unique to America, however much 
the peculiar political processes of the States may 
have contributed to its full blown emergence there. 


with the reply “We would if we dared.” We are 
held back by fear of the consequences only as 
long as we have established commitments and 
attachments to, and beliefs in, the Conventional 
order. While this represents a considerable 
advance upon Hirschi’s earlier formulation, and is 
skilfully integrated with Lemert’s notion of 
secondary deviation, it does not, as it stands, 
adequately account for the kinds of delinquency 
subcultural theorists set out to explain. 

Laurie Taylor is clearly more reluctant than 
Phillipson to move too far away from existing 
mainstream macrosociological theories, at least 
until they have been exhaustively examined, 
from a variety of perspectives, for any interpretive 
or explanatory yield.* In accepting the need to 
move towards a phenomenology of deviance, he 
emphasises the costs involved in assuming that 
“the interior view is somehow the primary 
perspective”, particularly if it means ignoring or 
playing down “the structural location of the 
deviant, the conflict of social and economic 
forces with which he has (however uncon¬ 
sciously) to come to terms.” He also seeks a 
congruence between sociological and psycho¬ 
logical perspectives, and therefore considers a far 
wider range of evidence is germane to the de- 
viancy issue than do the other authors. This 
eclecticism at times makes for fragmented ex¬ 
position, but the book is most interesting as a 
defence of eclecticism—of the need to take into 
account a variety of perspectives and methods, 
since no single approach can yield a compre¬ 
hensive developmental account of any form of 
social action. 

Taylor seeks to locate the sources of social 
meaning not only in the intersubjective world of 
face-to-face interaction but also in the systems of 
power relations and institutional settings which 
encompass that world. Symbolic interaction is 
accompanied by symbolic domination and sup¬ 
pression. He manages to convey the fact that 
deviancy theory is not solely about competing 


* Deviance and Society. By Laurie Taylor. Michael 
Joseph, £4. 

* Organised Crime and Criminal Organizations, By 
Donald Cressey. Hefler, 35p. 


One wishes that Donald Gressey* had adopted 
something nearer this perspective in his otherwise 
excellent paper on organised crime and criminal 
organisations, in which he conveys the nature of 
the narrow escape which Britain had in the mid- 
19608 from the offer of “technical assistance’* 
made by American confederated crime to “under* 
developed British criminals.” (p, 8) Qessey 
deplores the muddle of terms used by sociologists 
to describe rackets of very different organisa¬ 
tional calibre and scope. But Cressey himself 
might be accused of concentrating too narrowly 
on purely legalistic devices to prosecute organisa¬ 
tions rather than individuals as the most appro¬ 
priate means of combating organised crime. As he 
admits, if other factors were left unchanged, 
organised crime could well escape scot-free while 
the laws designed to fetter it are used against 
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political deviants. Why not. as Morris and 
Hawldns, Schur and others have suggested, 
de-criminalise the activities, such as gambling, 
which organised crime finds so lucrative? 

In^her contribution to Images of Deviance* 
Mary McIntosh has at least begun to remedy 
some of the deficiencies noted by Cressey by 
carefully distinguishing “craft” from “project” 
crime. She conveys how far the increasing 
sophistication of property protection leaves 
human beings—the only software left in the 
otherwise impregnable armoury of theft-proof 
devices—increasingly vulnerable. The unblowable 
safe leads straight to the bank manager. The 
other essays in this collection are similarly acute. 
The main effect of the American example is 
revealed not by a wholesale taking over of theories 
to be applied in a British context, but rather by a 
new-found confidence to ask questions about 
forms of deviance hitherto treated as somehow 
anomalous, and to strike out in new theoretical 
directions. For example, Jock Young, in a striking 
paper on drug use, shows a conceptual flair 
which would traditionally have been regarded as 
not quite proper. In the process, he shows how 
the chief effect of police harassment on one drug¬ 
using group was for its members to re-locate 
drug-use from the periphery to the core of their 
system of values. His analysis of the mass media 
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as an increasingly important generator of stereo¬ 
types, and his notion of moral panic, alert us to 
processes we usually ignore, out of sheer familiar¬ 
ity: the rapid rise and fall of “social problems”, 
fashioned out of “events which are atypical, 
presented in a stereotypical fashion and con¬ 
trasted against a backcloth of normality which 
is over-typical.” As Stanley Cohen stresses in his 
introduction, whenever we see terms such as 
deviance or social problem, we must ask “Says 
who?” 

What Young terms moral panic was virtually 
a way of life for certain secnons of the middle 
and upper classes in late Victorian London. “The 
rising tide of pauperism and crime threatens to 
overwhelm us”, wrote Sir Charles Trevelyan in 
1870. The attempts of the “moral entrepreneurs” 
of the London middle class to check this tide by 
engineering reforms to “moralise the poor” are 
the theme of Outcast London.* In this flawlessly 
written and massively documented study of the 
crisis which developed between the East End and 
the West End of London between the 1860s and 
the 1890s, Stedman Jones charts the transforma¬ 
tion of middle-class attitudes towards the “casual 
poor” from complacency to condemnation to a 
collective fear which found its supreme expression 
in the “theory of urban degeneration,” (Some 
impression of equivalent American fears can be 
culled from Joseph Hawes’ brief descriptions of 
19th-century reformera.)** 

By the 1860s, the poor districts of London 

had become an immense terra incognita periodically 
mapped out by intrepid missionaries and explorers 
who catered to an insatiable middle-class demand 
for travellers’ tales... . But the most extensive and 
the most feared area was the East End. 

With the decline of ship-building, silk-weaving 
and engineering; with a chronic surplus of casual 
labour and a soaring population, swollen by 
immigration; with the adoption of “sweating” 
to exploit this labour and compete with the large- 
scale factory production of the provinces; with 
the irregularity of employment caused by 
seasonal demand, harsh winters and slumps in 
the trade cycle, small wonder that the East End 
began to fester as a symbol of demoralisation, 
“a disquieting alien presence in the midst of 
mid-Victorian plenty.” 

It was particularly disquieting to that section 
of the professional middle class most imbued 

• Images of Deviance. Edited by Stanley Cohen. 
Penguin, 40p. 

* Outcast London; A Study in the Relationship 
Between Classes in Victorian Society. By Gareth 
Stedman Jones. Oxford University Press, £4-50. 

Children in Urban Society: Juvenile Delinquency 
in Nineteenth-Century America. By Joseph M. 
Hawes. Oxford University Press, £3-90, Oxford 
University Press, New York, $8*30. 
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with the puritan ethic, and therefore probably 
least equipped to understand the situation. To 
them, the problem with the poor was not their 
poverty or irregular work: it was their pauperisa¬ 
tion and their demoralisation. (Tlwy either 
ignored or wrae unaware of Mayhew’s clear 
accounts of why the poor behaved as they did.) 
To Octavia Hill and the Charity Organisation 
Society, the problem emanated from the 
“deformation of the gift.” Charities were failing 
to discriminate between the deserving and the 
undeserving poor: the need was to channel relief 
by procedures which would screen out the latter. 
Moreover, an urban squirearchy was needed to 
re-settle the East End to provide leadership and 
moral initiative. 

By the 1880s, this solution had not only failed: 
it had marginally worsened the situation by the 
influence exerted by the C.O.S. on the Artisans 
Dwelling Act of 1875. Fears grew that the 
residuum, far from gradually disappearing, 
formed a substantial proportion of working-class 
London, that its condition was attributable not, 
as had been thought, to demoralisation, but to 
degeneration through the stultifying processes of 
urban life. More punitive solutions began to be 
aired: the wholly degenerate should be sent to 
labour colonies; they should be sterilised; 
transported; left to die. The starkness of these 


ts 

proposals is heightened by the intellectual 
standing of those who propagated one or more 
of them at diflerent points between the early 
1880s and the First World War: Charles Booth, 
Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells among ^hem. 
From 1889 onwards, however, the problem of 
the residuum receded. The Dock Strike of 1889, 
orderly and non-violent, reassured middle-class 
London that the poor were not, after all, 
dragging down the respectable working class. 
The First World War absorbed all surplus labour, 
and after the war, social concern shifted to the 
industrial decay of the provinces; “The casual 
poor were shown to have been a social and not a 
biological creation.” 

Jones has a clear advantage over contemporary 
sociologists of deviance: he can confidently 
assume that the casual poor did not intend to be 
that way. They were either born i>oor or had 
poverty thrust upon them. Transfened to devia¬ 
tion, this paradigm led us to seek causal linla 
between different forms of deviance and certain 
structinal and cultural variables assumed to be 
crucial in the shaping of behaviour. That we 
appreciate the immensity of that assumption is 
the force of the new critique. To demystify is 
neither to explain nor to understand: it is to bring 
about the conditions under which alone such 
processes become possible. 


The Elite & the Conspiracy 

The Mandarinate of the Books—By Donald G. MacRae 


G ood cases are often made intolerable by 
their defenders. Interesting, open cases can 
often be dismissed if they are defended badly 
through incompetence, stupidity, or obvious 
malice. The better side has lost many an argument 
through an inappropriate rhetoric. Equally a 
viell-chosen rhetoric, accredited virtue—even 
self-accredited—in the proponents of a position, 
or the exploitation of ignorance and suspicion by 
the ignorant and suspicious, have won many a 
position in debate and influenced society. I know 
few debates worse conducted on all sides than the 
long-lasting, low-key controversy in both Britain 
and America over advertising. Sitting on the 
Labour Party Commission on Advertising (set up 

^ ThelmageryofPower.Byl'M.o [nous. Heinetnann 
Educational Books, £2-70. 


by Hugh Gaitskell under the chairmanship of 
Lord Reith, and brushed aside by the Wilson 
government, perhaps rightly, when it reported), 
I decided that I had better things to do than 
continue to concern myself with these matters. 

From the Commission I learned to admire 
Reith, a man who extended my knowledge of 
human capacity, and I met people on the whole 
interesting and amiable, but who already, with few 
exceptions, knew what they thought and who were 
unwilling to be moved by evidence or argument 
(The Commission contained supporters of both 
main political parties and of neither.) But 
advertising is like dram-drinking. My intention to 
abstain has not lasted. I find myself involved in 
research in the field. Mr Fred Inglis* new book. 
The Imagery of Power,^ subtitled A Critique of 
Advertising, draws me back to the debate. 
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Mr laglis is a Lecturer io Education at Bistol. 
He is v«y much in the Denys Thompson 
tradition, and indeed Mr Thompson introduces 
his book. Now it was Thompson’s Culture and 
Environment which a generation ago made me 
think—was counter*suggestible—that there was 
more to advertising, and more to be said for it, 
than 1 had thought. But what turned me off is 
what turned a very important set of people on. 
Culture and Environment has been one of the most 
influential books in recent English history. 

The people who latched on to it were school 
teachers of English, lecturers in education, and 
believers in that new canon of English studies 
which Dr Leavis and his colleagues were 
establishing. I am not directly concerned here 
with that canon. To me, as an outsider to these 
things, it seems clearly better in its actual 
judgments, its reasons and methods of judgment, 
its revaluations than the older orthodoxies. Its 
social concerns were serious—too few people 
remember that Morris Ginsberg contributed to 
Scrutiny —but to my mind amateiu* (not a bad 
thing) and often narrow and unexamined. Indeed 
they involved, to borrow from Empson, a version 
of pastoral. And as Empson showed, pastoral is 
a very protean mode. Now versions of pastoral 
are frequent in the history of sociology, although 
we are more likely to call them primitivism. They 
have little place in its present, but underlying 
Thompson and, I think, Mr Inglis is a version of 
pastoral. There is also a kind of populism; and, 
as with Russian and American populism, this 
goes along with a suspicious and even a con¬ 
spiratorial view of things. 

Now one might think, if one is not a populist, 
that all this mattered very little. I think it matters 
a good deal. Large numbers of children, probably 
all those in fact who are not in Catholic schools 
wherein other populisms may be found, are at 
some time exercised io this kind of approach. 
Many of them conduct solemn exercises on the 
Pretensions and Deceptions of Advertising at the 
opportunity cost of other, more demanding and 
rewarding studies. (Interestingly they rather 
seldom unmask bureaucratic, scientistic, or other 
modem usages.) Advertising is felt to express and 
exacerbate the diseases of modem industrial 
civilisation. It is the enticing puppet mask and the 
controlling puppet string of sinister interests 
which deny the sturdy heritage of such odd 
associates as Lawrence, Orwell, George Sturt, 
and Cobbett. Yeoman England, Puritan England, 
and Merry England alike are its victims. Grad- 
grind today sings a TV jingle. 

It might be nice if the world were, or had ever 
been, so simple. I don’t think so, but it is a possible 
belief. What is impossible is to believe anything 
so simple and at the same time know any real 


social and economic history, any comparative 
sociology, and any modem econmnics. Mr In glis 
deploys quite a lot of economic data, some 
social facts, and some analysis of the adver tising 
industry and its procedures. He tries to be fair 
to what he hates. He makes mistakes of fact— 
but we all do. But he deserves less forgiveness in 
that he both gravely under-estimates his fellow 
citizens and the nature and problems of symbolic 
communication, and is also remarkably irrele¬ 
vant. Advertising is not the giant he thinks, and 
bis own argument disproves him. Most of the 
less than 2% of the natiohal income spent on 
advertising consists of transfer payments; much 
advertising is essentially informative (that is, aU 
of it, even at its most extravagant, contains an 
element of information). One may hate market¬ 
places, though the alternatives are worse. The 
extension of our markets, and therefore of the 
division of labour, and therefore of productivity 
(as Adam Smith well knew), is today made 
possible by the mechanical media of communica¬ 
tion—the press, radio, television, film, etc. Public 
countervailing powers exist and will probably 
multiply. But the assumption of manipulable 
idiocy in others is so arrogant that, even when one 
recalls how universal are sin and stupidity and 
how one partakes in them, one js astonished. 

But the real charge is the cultural one: the 
corruption of language and image, of virtue and 
simplicity. It is the rage of the disappointed 
optimist and the fury of the righteous feeling 
impotent in the tides of this world that lie 
behind this charge. Now we must all learn that 
thought is not all-powerful and get over our 
chagrin about it. But as a matter of fact one must 
also suggest that those who think like Mr Inglis 
are mistaken in not believing themselves powerful. 
In a generation of teaching they have been very 
influential; they have successfully created sus¬ 
picions and discontents so that very many of the 
young believe the whole of society to be a 
confidence trick. Some discontents are fruitful to 
the individual and to society, and their absence 
is death. These mean little beliefs don’t seem to 
me of that kind. 


T o ME culture is, has been, always will be a 
difficult and rare achievement. The demotic 
has sometimes a genuine vigour—and advertising 
is one of the hearers of, as well as one of the 
parasites on, this fact. But one must not expect 
too much of too many. I am astonished things are 
not worse: Mr Inglis and his allies that they are 
not better. But for all his new facts, irrelevant as 
1 think many of th^, he and his school really 
should work harder. They should try to relate 
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what they say to the modem analy^ of sodal 
structure and our growing knowledge of social 
and economic history. They should reexamine 
their values, not assume them, and explain their 
rationale. Being against sin is all very well, but 
how does one know exactly what sin is? Above all 
they should take seriously, even in their partly* 
developed state, the growth of a sociology of 
commrmication and the development of new 
modes of analysing the content of messages. The 
most interesting research I know in advertising at 
the moment is essentially structuralist, but in a 
wide use of that term. It reveals phenomena more 
profound than anything in Thompson or Inglis, 
and they might regard it as more worrying for 
that reason. Why have they not attempted some¬ 
thing of the sort themselves? 

Indeed why is the study of commum'cation, on 
the whole, so primitive? The more or less random 
pile of new books in front of me contains much 
that is intelligent, in some cases much that is 
rigorous and even ingenious, but very little that 
is breaking new ground or is concerned with the 
deeper levels of content of the communicable. I 
find this depressing in 1972, although in some 
cases depression is inappropriate for the intentions 
of the writers are so deliberately remote from 
such ambitions. 

Take, for example, the reprint of Escarpit on 
the sociology of literature.* It has an intelligent 
introduction, inde^ an elegant one, such as one 
would expect from two distinguished dons. But 
the book was iSrst published in Paris in 1958, and 
the introduction accepts largely the premises of 
that year, and updates them. Western literature is 
as odd a social fact as, say, oil-painting or sonata 
form. This is a book about the Book, about its 
authors as men in specific social, economic and 
cultural roles, and about the reading public. It 
stresses the unique and solitary, the isolated from 
the immediately social, act of book-reading. It is 
tantalisingly intelligent on the idea of “the 
generation” as a real constituent of cultural time. 
It is well worth reading, once. But it is ultimately 
disappointing. There is indeed nothing in it of 
vulgar Marxist ascription of covert interests or 
the “unmasking” of bourgeois ideology; but if 
this is all, then a sociological approach is a very 
barren thing. 

Need it be? Dr Goodlad’s study of Drama* 
shows that in fourteen years there has indeed 
been some advance. I must declare an interest 
here as I was involved a little in Goodlad’s 

* Sociology of Uterature. By Robbkt Escarpit. 
Translated by Ernest Pick. S^nd edition, with a 
new Introduction by Maixx>lm Bradbury and Bryan 
Wilson. Frank Cass, £2-15. 

*A Sociology of Popular Drama. By J. S. R. 
OooDLAD. Hanemann Educatfonal Boolu, £3*50. 
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researches. His book is a sober attempt to 
establish facts and techniques in the study of a 
decade of television and theatre plays. Drama is a 
Durkheimian ritual which reinforces or makes 
tolerable—a kind of “reinforcement”—the dis¬ 
junctions of formal social life and individual 
existence. It is, as so often the case, an instance of 
the cultural in society being strong at those 
junctures where social structure is weakest. It is, 
I think, a good and original book; not least of its 
merits is that it permits, aids, and encourages the 
conduct of further research. In this important 
sense it is a contribution to knowledge as a 
social process. 

By this, of course, I mean knowledge as the 
activity of scholars, scientists, critics, and tech¬ 
nologists—if you like, as the vocation of an 
intelligentsia. But this idea of knowledge is 
separate from, if included within, the talk that 
is now very current about a “Knowledge 
Revolution” or a “Knowledge Explosion”. More 
physicists, economists, engineers, et al„ we are 
constantly told, are today living and working 
than in the whole of past history. Very likely this 
is true; after all, there are so very many more 
people than ever before. The learned journals, 
librarians and the libraries, the book-trade, the 
media, the computers, the information retrieval 
business are all said to be groaning under the 
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burden. Investment in knowledge—or the know¬ 
ledgeable—is believed to be more important than 
investment in the more famous and traditional 
means of production. 

One of the leaders in claiming attention for all 
this sort of thing is Amitai Etzioni. His The Active 
Society appeared first in 1968. Warren Breed, 
asked by Etzioni “to reduce the more than 
400,000 words of that volume to some 70,000 
words”, has now done so.* One wonders why 
Professor Etzioni didn’t use only 70,000 words 
in the first place, but that is perhaps unkind. 
Although prolix. The Active Society is a reason¬ 
ably rich book full of scientistic utopianism. Its 
richness is, however, largely irrelevant to the 
concerns of this review-article. Indeed it bears out 
one of my points. 

Knowledge [we are told] does not exist only in the 
minds of individuals; like other societal as^ts, 
knowledge is stored in collective facilities ... it is 
nevertheless fruitful to view it [knowledge] as on 
asset and to study the production, processing, and 
consumption of knowl^ge as societal activities. 

No doubt, and we shall come back to this; but 
knowledge has its own laws and structures; it is 
specific contents and usages. Knowledge and 
communication are certainly separate things, but 
they are separate only in something of the sense 
that form and substance are set apart in 
Aristotelian metaphysics. And as in so much of 
what is written about the “Knowledge Revolu¬ 
tion” (or Etzioni’s “post-modern” period since 
1945), content, use, and structure are con¬ 
spicuously unexamined and unanalyscd. The very 
use of the word “asset” is interesting as, of itself, 
forcing an analysis ab extra on knowledge. 

But to be just to Etzioni and Breed, their 
concerns are to establish not a thesis about 
knowledge and communication but to argue that 
a “radical transformation of the technologies of 
communication, knowledge and energy . . . 
followed World War 11” and to hope that “post¬ 
modern society” can be self-guiding. (Let us 
leave energy out—though it is hard not to ask, a 
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little nuclear power apart, what has changed 
technologicaliy here in the last fifty years?) I don’t 
believe that to talk of a technology of knowledge 
is a correct usage: indeed it seems to me self- 
defeatingly wrong. But conununication? There 
indeed has been a transformation in the satura¬ 
tion of rich, and some not too poor, societies by 
television. Anyone who can recaU the BBC 
television service before 1939 will admit a change 
of degree that would satisfy any Marxist by being 
also a change of kind. There are no references to 
broadcasting, radio or television in the index to 
Etzioni’s book, nor to coi^unication satellites. 

The TROUBI.E indeed lies in much modem 
sociology, not just in these volumes; and it is that 
quite simply the approach employed, whether it is 
well-used or not, excludes any taking seriously of 
the cultural and its content in social life. In this 
context the letter of this kind of social structural¬ 
ism is death to understanding. But here, surely in 
compensation, is a vast volume of nearly one 
thousand pages. The Process and Effects of Mass 
Communication^ It is a new edition of an old 
book, but so heavily revised that it is a new book 
to all intents and purposes—certainly, having 
used the old version with students, 1 find this 
version altogether unfamiliar, though some old 
friends like the Orson-Wellsian invasion from 
Mars scare of 1938 are here. And when, for 
example, Herbert Goldhamer writes about 
“Communication Technology” he really means 
technology. 

But though a handy if heavy book of readings, 
one doesn’t really leam much. Indeed one begins 
to hold a better opinion of Mr Inglis or Profe.ssor 
Escarpit—especially the latter. On the whole 
what we have here is Behavioural Science 
endistancing people from the social and cultural. 
One almost sighs for a touch of “radical 
sociology.” And one has something of the same 
feeling about Jeremy Tunstall’s specialised study 
which is accurately described in its almost 
17th-century title: Journalists at Work: Specialist 
Correspondents: their ttews organizations, news 
sources, and competitor-colleagues.* Mr Tunstall 
of the Open University is a most productive and 
underrated sociologist. His old book on The 
Advertising Man (1964) seems to me still worth 
attention, not ieast where it is most impressionistic. 

* The Active Society, By AMtTAi Etzioni. The Free 
Press, paper £2-95. The Self-Guiding Society. By 
Warren Breed. CoIUer-Macmillan, £3*50, IT-OO, 
paper £1*50, $3-00. 

* The Process and Effects of Mass Communication, 
Revised edition. Edit^ by Wilbur Schramm and 
Donald F. Roberts. University of Illinois Press, 
$1500, £410. 

* Journalists at Work. By Jeremy Tunstaix. 
Constable, £3-50. 
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But the present book is not impressionistic. It 
attempts to place all fulRiroe British journalists 
in certain fields in terms of socio-economic and 
functional variables. The fields are politics, 
aviation, education, labour, crime, soccer, 
fashion, cars, and foreign correspondents in Bonn, 
New York, Rome, and Washin^on. (Advertising, 
oddly enough even for cars and fashion, turns 
out to be an unimportant pressure on these 
people. One can, of course, explain this away 
by quoting Humbert Wolfe on the British 
journalist— "but seeing what the man will doj 
Unbribed, there’s no occasion to." Still, 1 would 
not be convinced.) 

Anyone who wants to know about these 
people and their relationships must read this 
book along with Tunstall’s earlier work. The 
Westminster Lobby Correspondent. It can legiti¬ 
mately be regarded as a competent, factual 
addition to our picture of the communications 
industries. What begins to worry me is that our 
data may be collected for the wrong purposes in 
the wrong categories both by academic sociolo¬ 
gists and by government statisticians. There is 
something of life in these pages, but one feels 
something evanescent and important has got 
away. Or perhaps it is that it has been suppressed 
by our methods, our classifications, and our 
general ideas—in so far as most social researchers 
have general ideas, and not just iddes recues. 

After all, and let me yield to temptations I 
have so far resisted, McLuhan is far more right 
than his critics in his attempts and even in many 
of his answers. Society, so far as it exists, exists 
in the mind alone. And, to reverse the McLuhanite 
adage, the message is the medium. In the context 
of the press the message is communicated very 
largely by the neglected provincial press. In his 
The Provincial Press and the Community’’ Mr Ian 
Jackson lists, for example, 68 evening newspapers 
in England and Wales. Add to these all the 
morning papers and weeklies such as the Goole 
Times, The Howdenshire Gazette, and the 
Clitheroe Advertiser. Except for Mr Jackson we— 
most of us—^know only a comer of this world. 
(I don’t think, by the way, that he mentions any 
of my three weeklies, all published by that bashfid 
giant, United Newspapers.) His picture, despite 
the growing monopolisation of ownership, is far 
from black. All these papers are made possible by 
advertising, yet the law in its uncertainty seems 
to be a greater limitation on the journalists than 
are the interests of the advertisers. Which need 


’’ The Provincial Press and the Community. By 
Ian Jackson. Manchester University Press. £3-60. 

• The Mirror in the Corner: People’s Television. By 
Peter Blacic. Hutchinson, £2-10. 


not stop one agreeing with Jackson’s judgment 
that this is 

essentially a conservative communications medium. 

It strongly upholds family and institutional life; it 

typically demands discipline. ... It endorses 

capitalistic assumptions and the Protestant ethic. 

This is a refreshing, useful, and unpretentious 
book. At a common-sense level it does not forget 
that the message is the medium or neglect the 
external forces impinging on the messages. 

Nor, at the opposite pole of oligopoly and scale, 
British television, does Mr Peter Black neglect 
these things.® At the level of good journalism— 
a high level, rarely achieved, easily put down, 
much underestimated—^this seems to me a 
splendid book on the institutional politics and 
content of television in Britain. It also reveals the 
British mind at its work of unconscious hypocrisy 
(see Chapter XII, “The Object into Self”) in a 
way that almost produces a warm sympathy for 
our logic-choppers and honest men wanting to 
have their administrative, financial and moral 
layer-cake and cat it—which is not the worst of 
ambitions. Mr Black does not have faith in rich 
men, even when called Pilkington. Neither does 
he think them, which is to do them at their 
worst far too much credit, members of some 
infernal council of Mephistos and Beelzebubs. It 
would be a pity if this were the only book on our 
television. It is not academic, nor based on 
replicable researches—one could not replicate 
this excellent TV-critic’s career and experience— 
but it is clear, intelligent, and based on the belief 
that the medium matters and that the message 
deserves attention. No more useful single book is 
available. 

But oddly, while not forgetting the message. 
Black’s The Mirror in the Corner does neglect 
some aspects of the medium. So do the academic 
researchers. McLuhan has tried to argue that the 
TV image is blurred and draws one into it to 
complete the seen with unseen detail. It is, 
therefore, a participatory medium. This is, I 
think, a local mistake. For reasons I don’t quite 
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understand, American television, coast to coast, 
is visually less clear than is British. (The British 
viewer sees American programmes better than 
their original audience, not always to his gain.) 
But the important thing is to be found not in the 
definition of the image so much as in the sequence, 
juxtaposition, and counterpoint of images in 
relation to sound. Analysis of this is endlessly 
complex, for the makers of programmes cannot 
help but do more and other than they know or 
intend. Time, space, causality, personality, are 
all broken and refracted in a new prism. This must 
carry into lived experience. Psychology is, 
apparently, too crude to help us here. 

Secondly, the nature of the medium is rein¬ 
forced by its need. To be under the compulsion 
to fill by such complex means so much time— 
soon more—forces the hasty deployment of an 
unexamined vocabulary of images, themes, 
archetypical ideas, archaic modalities of feeling 
and expression. The grammar of this is all but 
unexplored and its deeper structures unexamined. 

Yet this is true in a wider sense—even in a 
world of semiologists, semanticists, ethiiolin- 
guists, sociologists of language and of art, and 
so on. One now begins to see the problems and 
even to wonder about the articulations and dis¬ 
junctions of the symbolic world in relation to 
that social structure and history which we can 
only know in terms of the symbolic. But we are 
only beginning. To return to advertising, it is at 
this level, where the data arc simplest (as in 
advertisements) that the Thompson-Inglis case 
would have to be made, if it can be made. And 
reading all these books on communication and 
knowledge, I have found nothing of this necessary 
study. 

Of course we must also know the institutional, 
social-structural, and economic facts. Here, at 
least, some of these books arc helpful if rarely 
exciting. The most academic of them are by no 
means the most instructive—social science seems 
to produce not so much obscurity as a Brechtian 
alienation: an effect which has no compensating 
virtues either of objectification or of zeal. Yet 
ultimately the task in hand is one involving rigour, 
risk, patience and imagination. Academics are 
still more ri.sk-free in their vocations than most 
others, and they thus have the duty to dare in 
their own fields. Rigour and patience are the 
badges of their trade. They are not required to 
be less imaginative than other people. Quite 
inevitably they are an 61ite, with the obligations 
that an 61ite position brings. 

As AN ELITE they are still bound to the Book. The 

* The Publishing Game. By Anthony Btx>ND. 
Jonathan Cape, £2. 


achievement of linear order which yet allows 
ambiguity and debate and the dialectic of alter¬ 
natives is one of the major achievements of the 
Western bourgeoisie, embodied in print order. In 
the flux of the media the Book is more important, 
more frequent, more diffused, and more in¬ 
fluential than ever. Revolutions may or may not 
have been made in the British Museum’s Reading 
Room. They are certainly not made in the cinema 
or on the box. The censors are right in believing 
that men are influenced by the printed word even 
if they draw wrong conclusions from the fact. 
And the Book is still comparatively cheap, and 
authors and publishers comparatively free. 

How the physical book gets into the hands of 
the self-isolating reader, purely involved with 
symbols, is the business of publishing. Anthony 
Blond has written a jokey, sometimes slipshod, 
quite wide-ranging introduction to all this in The 
Publishing Game.* He has a bee in his bonnet 
about Jews as publishers—though I haven’t done 
the statistics to test his belief. He is weak on 
educational publishing, which is very influential, 
profitable, and at its best as creative (or more so) 
as any other part of the book trade. He won’t 
seriously mislead the young aspirant—though that 
aspirant might want to know more about 
phenomena like the Lxingman, Penguin, Ladybird 
melange than Mr Blond considers. Such huge 
capital, such range, such institutionalisation 
deserves more systematic study (and I wonder 
what Mr Inglis would suspect it of). But Mr Blond 
is fun and compulsive at the level he aims at. I 
don’t know where else one would find the same 
information, so up-to-date. 

He docs not give us a sociology of the Book or 
contribute to our understanding of Symbolic 
Forms, and very likely he wouldn’t recognise 
such things if he met them. It would, however, be 
nice to have them. Suppose literacy declines, will 
not the ^litc role of the Book, as I suspect, 
increase? But is there any evidence that literacy 
will decline? And, if it does, will not teaching 
methods and educational philosophy be more to 
blame than TV? Either way the Culture of the 
Book seems secure even if it is disguised as a 
micro-fiche. I welcome this, though I can under¬ 
stand those who hate it. Knowledge and com¬ 
munication are ultimately matters to be under¬ 
stood through linear order and in no other way, 
for there is no other way. To understand society 
we must understand communication, not as 
conspiracy, but as and in itself. One must also 
accept that culture operates through ^lite 
reference groups—local, national, cosmopolitan, 
historical, dissident—and that the most influential 
of these Elites, in anything but the short run, is a 
kind of mandarinate of print-order, a People of 
title Books. * 
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Five Japanese Children’s Verses 


Big Cold, y ttle Cold 

Big cold, little cold! 

Down the mountain 
A child came crying 
Tears untold. 

What's he saying 
Through his crying? 

Through his crying 
He says Cold. 


Snail of the Paddy 

Snail of the paddy, snail of the paddy. 

Off to the hills now, go, go, go. 

That’s where I went in the spring last year 
And a big black bird they call a crow 
Pecked me this side, pecked me that side. 
Rolled me over on my back, 

Pecked me this side, peeked me that side, 
Pecked this paddy-snail blue and black: 
Never for a second time, no, no, no, 

Back to the hills I will not go. 


The Priest of the 
Mountain Temple 

(A ball-bouncing chant) 

The priest of the mountain temple 
Was fond of bouncing ball 
But that high mountain temple 
Contained no ball at all: 

So he stuffed a cat in a paper bag 
And when he kicks it now, 

Bam goes his foot on the paper bag 
And his football goes Miaovw\ 

Bam, Bam, Bam as he kicks the ball, 
Miaouw, Miaouw, Miaoml 


Zui Zui Zukkorohashi 

(A counting-out chant) 

^ui zui zukkorobashi! 

Sesame, beanpaste mixed like sp. 

Chased by a tea-tin, topping shan. 

If you’re the last, then out you go. 

The mouse who lived in the straw-made rice-bag, 
Nibbling rice, went chu, chu, chu. 

Even when his father called him. 

He went on nibbling chu, chu, chu. 

Even when his mother called. 

He wouldn’t do 
As she told him to. 

Who’s the person who broke tlic tea-bowl 
Down by the well-side? 

Who? Who? Who? 


Mister Moon 

Mister Moon, Mister Moon, 
Why haven’t the stars come out? 
Because the full moon hates them, 
That’s why they won’t come out. 

What’s that there? A baby owl, 

A little owl that skims the pond. 
And what is that beyond the owl? 
Nobody knows what lies beyond. 


'"translated by Graeme Wilson 
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William Gerhardie 

By Michael Holroyd 

T he career of William Gerhardie, who 
celebrated his seventy-sixth birthday last 
year, presents an extraordinary example of how, 
in the ever more densely-grown jungle of the 
printed word, a writer of rare gifts can become 
lost to view. 

His first novel. Futility, was written mainly 
at Oxford. Another undergraduate, John 
Rothenstein, who first shared a set of rooms 
with Gerhardie in Worcester College, has 
given a vivid impression of what he was like: 
“Few people I have ever known have an acuter 
sense of the absurd, of the difference between 
the realities of life and the obscuring cant.” 
Yet there were times, Rothenstein concedes, when 
he resented the midday emergence into their 
common sitting-room of this tall, nervously- 
pacing being with’the high-veined forehead, the 
sensual mouth (red, in the memory of the late 
Lord Sackville, like a begonia) 

whom sleep had charged with the desire for 
aggressive argument, about politics or literature, 
but more often about sex or religion, which 
1 regarded as private matters. This view of them 
he ridiculed, forced me to declare myself, assailed 
any conclusions 1 had reached, and m general... 
compelled me, as no one had before, to think 
clearly and independently. . . . Association with 
Gerhardie was a rigorous discipline, for he talked 
almost continuously and scarcely ever went out. 

Owing to this hibernation, Gerhardie’s career 
at Oxford was socially and athletically unob¬ 
trusive. He took his degrees of B.A., of B.Litt. 
and of M.A. quietly, he remembers, “without 
exciting the university.” Shunning all forms of 
out-door exercise except lawn tennis, he spent 
most of the time in talk, in particular about 
his military intervention in Siberia, where he 
had served as a captain on the staff of the 
British Military Mission. The tragi-comic aspects 
of this episode were a constant source of inventive 
reminiscence to be distilled into Futility. He 
neglected to win prizes, and his chief work in 
the English school (as his tutor Nichol Smith 
pointed out) was the completion of this novel. 

Gerhardie sent it successively to thirteen 
publishers who persisted in returning it to him 


“as if it were some kind of tennis ball sent oivcr 
to them for that purpose.” Thinking that a 
passionate recommendation from some teading 
writer might do the trick, he eventually for¬ 
warded the typescript to l6itberine Mansfidd, 
whom be had never met but whose stories he 
admired. Unknown to him, she was in the 
mountains of Switzerland, dying of consumption. 
But she replied by return of post, read it within 
a week, and at the end of a fortnight had found 
a publisher, Cobden-Sanderson. “It is a living 
book,” she wrote to him (14 Novanber 1921). 
“What I mean by that is, it is warm; one can 
put it down and it goes on breathing.” 

It was published in 1922, very well reviewed 
and, in the eyes of the world, made its author 
an instant success—^but of esteem rather than 
coveted circulation. Everyone had read the 
book, but no one seemed to have bought it. 
Cobden-Sanderson euphemistically reported it 
to be selling “steadily”—that was about a 
couple of copies every couple of weeks. Futility, 
which stunned the world of letters, had left it 
silent with admiration. 

In a letter to a friend the following year 
Gerhardie wrote: “I haven’t abandoned all 
hope. ... As for Wells—Ah! I don’t expect 
he will ever read it now”. His publisher bad 
sent copies to Shaw, Arnold Bennett and H. G. 
Wells. Bennett, who was to become one of 
Gerhardie’s staunchest admirers, greatly enjoyed 
the book; and Shaw told him: “If you’re 
English, you're a genius, but if you’re Rus¬ 
sian. ...” at which point Gerhardie quickly 
broke in to expatiate upon his undoubted 
English parentage and ancestry. But it was 
Wells who made the novel famous. “Why was 
there no shouting about Gerhardie's Futility^ 
shouting to reach the suburbs and coimtry 
towns?” he asked in The Adelphl. “... true, 
devastating. A wonderful book.” 

Gerhardie uses his war-time experiencxs 
in Futility to throw into relief his main tlwme. 
It is perhaps the first English work to strike 
the “waiting” motif that was to become 
fashionable many years later with Beckett’s 
Godot. The father who gathers about him 
an army of wrangling dependants as his hopes 
of a fortune rise while his actual fortune dimini¬ 
shes, when asked at a crucial stage what he will 
do, decides: “I think I’ll wait. It can’t be long 
now.” Against this tragically tmehanging badc- 
ground is set the story of an Englishman brought 
up in Russia, and the pathos of his growing love 
for Nina, the second of three bewitching 
daughters. “One wonders at the firmness of 
the hand which has held together all the fun, 
pathos and irony of the thronged sprawling tale,” 
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wrote Edith Wharton in her preface to the 
American edition, “and guided it so resolutely 
to an inevitable conclusion”. 


L ike Futility, Gerhardie’s second novel. 
The Polyglots, published in 1925 when the 
author was twenty-nine, draws largely on personal 
experiences. The son of a successful British 
industrialist living in St Petersburg, and his 
Yorkshire wife, Gerhardie had been considered 
the dunce of the family and sent to England in 
his late teens to be trained for what was loosely 
called “a commercial career”—that is, to acquire 
some financial acumen or, in default, marry a 
rich bride. But he 
detested commerce, and 
dreamed only of the 
dramatic triumphs with 
which he hoped to take 
the London theatres by 
storm. To improve his 
English style he was 
studying Wilde, and an 
elegant cane, long locks 
and a languid expression 
were parts of his literary 
make-up at this time. 

During the War he was 
posted to the staff of 
the British Military At- 
tach^ at Petrograd and, 
arriving there with an 
enormous sword bought 
second-hand in the 
Chari ng Cross Road, was 
welcomed as an old cam¬ 
paigner. The Russian i 
Revolution (which 
ruined Gerhardie’s father 
who owed his life to 
being identified as “the 
British Socialist Keir William ( 

Hardie") sent Gerhardie 

back to England. But in 1918 he set out again, 
and after crossing America and Japan reached 
VJadivostock, where the British Military Mission 
had established itself. After two years in 
Siberia, mostly in the company of generals, he 
sailed home by way of Singapore, Colombo 
and Port Said—a journey that forms the closing 
chapters of The Polyglots. 

The Polyglots is the narrative of a high- 
spirited young officer who cofnes across a Bel¬ 
gian family, rich in eccentrics, to whom he is 
related and with whom he lives while on a 
military mission to the Far East. There are 
obvious parallels with Gerhardie’s own life. 
His impressions of the First and Second Revo¬ 
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lution in Petrograd and the Allied intervention 
in Russia of 1918-20, of the whole business 
of interfering on an international scale in other 
people's affairs, are recorded here and in 
Futility. His characters are never comic “Rus¬ 
sian” stereotypes, they are ourselves, and the 
people we meet everyday whose full humour 
we do not appreciate imtil our eyes have bewi 
opened by a great writer. “In both novels,” 
Walter Allen writes, 

the nature of the comedy is defined by the tone of 
the prose in which they, are written. It is highly 
personal, light Md glancing, often lyrical but 
always self-deflating.... It pins down unerringly 
absurdity and contradiction—of characters and 
aspirations and situations—but does so without 

malice: the narrator 
is as conscious of his 
own absurdity as of that 
of the other characters; 
the comic, we are made 
to feel, is the other face 
of the tragic, and absur¬ 
dity is at the heart of 
things. 


Much of The Polyglots 
was written at Inns¬ 
bruck. Gerhardie com- 
pletfxl it under difficult 
conditions, while his 
father was dying. His 
mother would read out 
pa^ from the manu¬ 
script to the old man 
“to kill time”, and for 
the most part he listened 
without comment, 
though occasionally pro¬ 
nouncing some passage 
to be “instructive.” But 
when she came to the 
sea-burial of Natasha— 
a scene of exquisite 
iRHARDiE Verbal simplicity — she 

began to cry, and this 
bothered him. “Don’t cry,” he ur^d her. “It’s 
not real. It’s only a book. Willy has invented it.” 

On The Polyglots were pinned ail their hopes 
of re-making the family fortune, but Gerhar¬ 
die’s father died a few months tefore publica¬ 
tion. The book did make Gerhardie’s name 
as a novelist; but as to the fortime he later 
calculated that, contrary to expectation, it had 
brought in “something equivalent, in terms of 
royalties, to nothing.” 


Yet Gerhardie’s novels “on Russian themes” 
attracted a considerable following in the 1920s. 
He toured America^lelivering lectures; he was 
taken up by Lord Beaverbrook, and described 
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by Arnold Bennett as “the pet of the inteUigentsia 
and the darling of Mayfair". No writer, as Neville 
Braybrooke has reminded us, could “have been 
more lionised". But a numter of writers were 
suspicious of the fuss made over him at this time. 
In the long nm the most valuable action that 
Lord Beaverbrook ever performed for Ger* 
hardie was to provide him with the prototype 
of Lord Ottercove in Jazz and Jasper^ (1928) 
and successive novels—a marvel of sympathetic 
humour; while the least valuable service ren¬ 
dered by Arnold Bennett was unintentionally 
to categorise him as a perfect dandy, and to 
proclaim: “The man has genius." 

Far from being one of those cynical and 
sophisticated good-time-in-a-bad-world stereo¬ 
types, so rampant in the gay ’20s, Gcrhardie 
believed neither in the good time nor the bad 
world. Despite a title that suggests embittered 
disillusionment. Futility had questioned why 
man was having such a bad time in a good 
world; and in The Polyglots and Jazz and 
Jasper the author had further explored this 
theme. By 1930 the period of popular post-war 
discouragement was at an end, but the mis¬ 
labelling attached to Gerhardie’s ironical 
tragedies stuck. “Sophistication, cynicism and 
the like, which still cling to me, I don’t know 
why, have not endeared me to anyone,” he 
wrote to his publisher in May 1931. “Sobriety, 
a dogged dullness, goodness and honest stupidity 
should be stressed as features characteristic of 
me. Then England will begin to read my books.” 


E ngland had ceased to read his 
books once he bad begun to write about 
Englishmen. It was all very well for Russians 
and other foreigners with unpronounceable 
names to behave in a “Chekhovian” manner; 
but Englishmen, living just round the corner 
in Kennington, simply did not do so. They 
were too sensible. 

In this peculiar way Gerhardie’s work began 
to lose favour. The novels he wrote in the ’30s 
are in no sense inferior to those of the ’20s. 
But the swing in fashion to sociological litera¬ 
ture and politically “committed” verse and fiction 
did not produce a climate in which Gerbardie's 
individual gifts could be readily appreciated. 
Pending Heaven (1930) was the first to suffer 
although, as the critic Oorley Putt has pointed 


* Originally so entitled in 1928, this novel was 
renamed My Sinful Earth in 1949. In the Revised 
Definitive E^tion of the works of William Gerhardie 
which Macdonald are at present bringing out, this 
title has been definitively revised to Doom. 
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out in his book Scholars of the Heart, this novel 
contains within it the same beat of life as its 
predecessors: 

It recaptures the impudent tenderness of Futility 
and Tne Polyglots and with it the authentic 
Gerhardie note. There are a couple of enchanting, 
exasperating Gerhardie children. And in this gav 
pavilion there are those clear panes through which 
can be seen the white radiance, when not of eternity, 
then of the inescapable human predicament. 

Pending Heaven is the story of two men 
treading the donkey-round of paradise deferred, 
their literary friendship strained to breaking 
point by rivalry in love. The opening chapter is 
consecrated to Gerhardie’s meeting with that 
sensitive and ebullient character Hugh Kings- 
mill, with whom he was to form a long, pre¬ 
carious friendship. “Kingsmill’s habit, I regret 
to say,” he wrote in Memoirs of a Polyglot, 
“is to abscond and set up house with someone 
in whom 1 have invested a good deal of emo¬ 
tion, and then to defend the purity of their 
hearth against my visits, though indulgent 
enough to consent to meet me outside his new 
home". Kingsmill’s remarkable posonality 
helped to provide Gerhardie with the character 
of Max Fisher—“a great, sensitive, witty being, 
boisterous, tender, and refreshing as a sea 
breeze”. 

Max Fisher’s search for love—“a state of 
well-being native and near to him from which 
he has been sundered"—is the theme of Pend¬ 
ing Heaven. “But as each woman who attracts 
him figures for a time as the custodian of the 
happiness he is seeking," Kingsmill wrote in 
The Progress of a Biographer, “he becomes 
more and more involved in the world from 
which he is trying to escape, until death suddenly 
sets him free”. 

The particular excellence of Pending Heaven 
is that through the imaginative use of symbol 
and metaphor it expresses complicated things 
very simply and lucidly. The tone is one of 
freshness, of warmth and suppleness. We are 
spared that glaze of intellectuality which 
can come between the writer and his subject, 
making simple things seem complicated. Ger¬ 
hardie does not set out to invent “psychologi¬ 
cally convincing characters” since he believes 
(as Philip Toynbee has explained) that “this 
involves a superfluous artifice which cuts across 
the grain of his natural material". He also 
believes that the construction of artfiU and 
well-balanced plots—^in the manner of Henry 
James—is a mistaken ambition for the novelist, 
because elaborate artifice only strangles the plots 
that exist in life itself. His own ultimate aim 
as a novelist has been to reveal the beauty of 
the world, in however strange, wry or distinctive 
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a form. “Caodour and tenderness are the guar¬ 
dian angels of this novelist,” wrote Gorley 
Putt, ”—and frivolity his attendant imp.” But 
since the comic and the tragic attitudes are 
deeply intermingled in Gerhardie, Pending 
Heaven is neither farce nor satire. Its humor¬ 
ous, lyrical pages, which give one continual 
small shocks of delight as one reads them, are 
intimations of a genuine poetic sensibility 
responding to the underlying mystery of life. 

Pending Heaven marks a watershed in Ger- 
hardie’s literary career. His next novel. Resur¬ 
rection, which was published four years later 
in 1934, seems very different from his first 
books. If The Polyglots was conceived by the 
Evelyn Waugh generation at Oxford to be the 
young man’s bible, Resurrection became the 
mature reader’s via ad poesem. Already, in The 
Polyglots, he had touched the nerve of faith. 
“If,” he asks, “the whole world be unreal, by 
what standard, what undying reality is it so? If 
we are to be dead for aU time, by what living 
truth is it to be?” Elsewhere in the novel, 
when> the narrator Is asked whether we survive 
after death, he answers in the affirmative. But 
the next life, he adds, is disconnected from our 
world: it is a release from memory, a perpetuation 
of the immortal I. 


Another possibility involving the shedding, 
like dirty linen, both of the memory and of the 
self, is put forward in Pending Heaven. Mr 
Jones, in this life, is Mr Jones by virtue of his 
constant anxiety to be helpful to Mr Jones, 
to go out of his way to serve Mr Jones. When 
death comes, ail that is left of Mr Jones is a 
soul-liberating feeling that cares not two hoots 
for the late Mr Jones. Yet, it is possible to 
argue, Gerhardie says, that this impersonal feel¬ 
ing represents, like the butterfly concealed 
within the grub, the real, the integ^ Mr Jones 
who, having got rid of his bodily shackles, is 
at last able to be his unrestricted self. 

Gerhardie who, as I think his short story “A 
Bad End” shows, had once been afraid of 
death, nourished a poetic yearning for immor¬ 
tality which was in no way supported by senti¬ 
mentality. 

The immortality I desite, confessed in Memoirs 
of a Polyglot] I cannot imagine, for the immortality 1 
canimagjnelamwiseenou^nottodesire. My hope 
b that, if there cannot, must not, be a heaven accord¬ 
ing to my present liking, there will be one according 
to a view of things to which I shall be won over. 

As a natural optimist he was “fully confi- 
dmt” in his survival after death; as a natural 
realist “I would not care to stake £S on it, if 
it came to the point”. That, in 1931, was the 


extmt to which he was inclined to take belief 
on faith. 

T hree years later his beliefs had 
completely altered. In Memoirs of a Poly¬ 
glot he had first suggested the possibility of an 
alternative state of immortality—a Mr Jones 
“suffused with memories mellowed by this 
distance of time into poetry, rightly defined as 
‘emotion recollected in tranquillity.’ ” It is this 
view of a Mr Jones in efcelsis to which he was 
won over while writing Resurrection, and it is 
this conception which he explores in his novel. 

Resurrection is an adventure story —& 
“thought-adventure” as Walter Allen calls it— 
of a novelist who, in the book, is writing a 
novel to be called Resurrection. Early on, 
while resting before a London ball, the hero 
wakes to find himself detached from the gross 
envelope of his body, an astral projection un¬ 
confined by the prison of time and space. 
Following this occult experience, he goes that 
night to the ball at which, against a background 
of social comedy, this theme is taken up and 
developed into a passionate argument for the 
immortality of the soul, illustrated by the recol¬ 
lections of a year rich in travel and having the 
power to evoke a vanished lifetime in a day. 

When I first read William Gerhardie’s books 
some fifteen years ago, I was under the impres¬ 
sion that he had already achieved, in a perma¬ 
nent form, the state of immortality about 
which he wrote with such eloquence. Resurrec¬ 
tion, it seemed to me, was his masterpiece. Re¬ 
reading his books now 1 am still of that 
opinion. It is, as Toynbee has written, “an 
astonishing Proustiaa masterpiece . . . which 
embraces more of Gerhardie, more of his atti¬ 
tudes, personality and literary achievement 
than any other”. But it is also, as Hugh Kings- 
mill warned readers in his Preface to the 1948 
edition, “a bcwilderingly rich book in which 
it is easy to lose the way.” Many have done 
just this. To Aleister Crowley, the Great Beast 
666, Gerhardie figured as a dangerous rival in 
the world of coloured magic. “You are right to 
brush aside Gerhardie’s vague experiments and 
half-baked metaphysics,” Crowley urged James 
Agate (4 OctobSw 1934). “Why not listen to 
those who have given a life’s work to the 
subject?” But Agate would not listen, and the 
Great Beast continued to shake his head in 
wonder at the attention Gerhardie’s single 
astral projection had attracted: “Why, I’ve ’ad 
’undredsi” he complained. 

Resurrection is not a volume of hocus- 
pocus. Some critjjps, it is true, have questioned 
whether it is a novel in the accepted sense; but 
such classifications are beside the point. It is 
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perhaps what Tristram Shandy was supposed 
to be, Kingsmill once observed, but wasn't. The 
form which it takes, in its originality, may 
appear strange at first, but this is no arid lit> 
eraiy experiment. The shape and style, even the 
highly self-al»orbed tone which Graham 
Greene described as “an impudence if we did 
not feel it as a charm,” are all dictated by the 
unusual material and what Gerhardie needed 
to structure out of it. As one grows familiar 
with the book one begins to appreciate that 
it is so comprehensive in plan, to use the 
words of Edwin Muir, “that no better form 
could have been devised for the writer’s pur¬ 
pose of describing an experience of his in 
which his soul leaves his ^dy, and from this 
experience setting out to demonstrate the 
immortality of the soul.” 

Resurrection is a philosophical not a scien¬ 
tific work. Its significance is not simply that 
it convinced Gerhardie that we do not die, but 
that it has revealed to him a poetically invalu¬ 
able stereoscopic illumination of transfigured 
reality. As witty as Futility or The Polyglots, it 
displays a dialectical genius and a power of 
poetic invention that many would not have 
suspected in these earlier novels. 

“In the present I am held in a vice by the 
future,” Gerhardie reflects. “But if I strive to 
live in the future-1 am held in a vice by images 
of the past. However much I twist and turn, I 
am doomed to live in the past. Only in death 
can I redeem the present—be free to roam in it 
at will.” This underlying theme he subse¬ 
quently formulated in the phrase “Nothing is 
until it is over.” To the future, to immortality 
itself, he looks forward with a sense of nos¬ 
talgia. “A man’s real life,” Hugh Kingsmill 
explained in his lucid critique of Resurrection-. 

... is not in his desires, so engrossing till they 
are realised, nor in his projects, so clear in antici¬ 
pation, so vague in recollection, but in the feelings 
and images, irrelevant to his purposes, which float 
above him as he presses forward, the hound Habit 
and the bitch Anxiety at his heels, what is left of 
him by the one being torn to rags by the other. 
Only in the realm of memory is he safe: “From here 
he can retrace his steps in their world and the two 
do^ caimot touch him; so he lives his life over 
again, lingering in the roads and lanes through 
which he has fled with the two angry hounds at his 
heels, and this time it is good.” 

To illustrate his meaning, Gerhardie narrates the 
story of a certain year in his life. In this narrative, 
a masterpiece of imaginative humour, the humour 
is rooted in a perception not of what is socially 
incongruous, humour’s usual sul^t matter, but 
of what is spiritually mcongruous. The habit, which 
still lingers on, of regarding humour and religious 
insight as incompatible derives from the Old 
Testament conception of the divine. In the presence 
of an angry God, as of an angry employer, school¬ 
master or drill-sergeant, the range of humour is 
necessarily a narrow one. Humour and the universe 


have enlarged their boundaries toi^ther, and the 
subject mattw of humour in its highest develop¬ 
ment is the other side of ecstasy, the soul looking 
back at its stranne movement when it was tethered 
to the tree of lime, as ecstasy ta the soul un¬ 
tethered and content. So after the narrative comes 
the vision—“Dream <»i, tall elms in windy sunshine. 
Grow green and young. Oaks, send up your sap 
through lus^ hollowsl Trees, stretch out your 
branches, drink with your leaiy lungs the ocean 
air! And I’ll live on....” 

Quite different in mood, though still un¬ 
mistakably Gerhardiesque, was his next novel. 
Of Mortal Love, which I suspect to be his own 
fhvourite. It is a simple love story, its narra¬ 
tive extending like a chain of tiny trigger 
movements releasing enormous emotional 
forces. The characters, especially the enchant¬ 
ing and wayward Dinah, may behave super¬ 
ficially or appear rootless; but the theme of the 
novel is a profound and ambitious one—a 
charting of the development of human love, 
through succeeding stages, from the erotic to 
the imaginative—the very theme, in reverse, of 
Donne’s poem The Ecstasy. 

Few thin^ are more difficult to achieve than 
unsentimentalised simplicity. The book was 
first published in 1936, but there is evidence 
to show that Gerhardie had been engaged on 
it as early as 1920. A love stoiy, pure and 
simple, was always one of his most cherished 
literary ambitions, but from year to year he 
would postpone it for writing less fragile and 
elusive. Urged by Katherine Mansfield in 1922 
not to abandon it, he continued steadily, if 
intermittently, to bring it to fulfilment. Even 
after the first publication he considerably re¬ 
shaped its structure for a new edition that was 
brought out thirteen years later. 

Of Mortal Love is remarkable for its carefully- 
pitched tone—a deft blending of humour, pathos, 
and tenderness that is exactly appropriate for 
revealing the mystery of the love it chronicles. 
Its form is most skilfully and deliberately wrought, 
yet the mood is one of complete naturalness, and 
it achieves a miraculous muture of candour and 
sophistication. “Nothing in the world comes 
between Mr Gerhardie and the true expression of 
his feelings,” C. P. Snow has written of this novel, 
“—^without the slightest trace of moral vanity, 
without any preconception of what one is 
expected to feel, he just sets down what his 
emotions truly are, in simplicity of heart, in a 
spirit free from shame, both innocent and peni¬ 
tential.” 

For twenty years Gerhardie was extraordinarily 
prolific. Besides his novels and short stories he 
wrote a critical study, Anton Chekhov, (1923), 
which is spoken of as a standard work in modem 
Russia and a brilliant autobiography. Memoirs 
of a Polyglot (1931). He collaborated with 
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Hugh Kingsmill on a book about Casanova; 
with Prince Leopold Loewenstein-Wertheim on 
a manual of detailed character studies through 
self-analysis; and with Brian Lunn on a fantastic 
history of mankind presented through the 
imaginary experiences of Satan. In 1938 came 
his last novel, the Dickensian My Wife’s the Least 
of It; and two years later his final work, a 
massive study of the Romanov dynasty which is 
substantially a history of Russia. Then silence. 

T here have been a number of 
attempts to revive serious interest 
in his work during the last thirty years, but 
by far the most ambitious of these is repre¬ 
sented in the revised definitive edition of his 
works that Macdonald is now preparing. 
Gerhardie has never lacked admirers. “He is 
one of the immortals,” Olivia Manning wrote 
of him. “He is our Gogol’s overcoat. We all 
come out of him”. One possible reason for 
his unjust neglect is suggested by comparing 
his career with that of E. M. Forster, Forster’s 
six novels were written over a period of nine¬ 
teen years; Gerhardie’s seven over sixteen 
years. In addition, both produced a volume 
of short stories. The Celestial Omnibus and 
Pretty Creatures, and published several non¬ 
fiction titles. Forster's reputation subsequently 
swelled with every year he failed to write a 
novel. But while, with nervous modesty, he 
backed further and further into the limelight, 
Gerhardie, “a novelist of at least equivalent 
stature and achievement” in Philip Toynbee's 
estimation, seemed to be swaggering off the 
literary stage alto^ther. Forster’s disciples have 
always, almost unanimously, agreed that his 
masterpiece was A Passage to India, followed 
by Howard’s End. But among Gerhardic’s 
followers there has been no such consensus. 
Robert Nye has singled out Of Mortal Love — 
“a sort of prolonged and infinitely complicated 
orgasm of the imagination”—as his finest 
novel; but Anthony Powell wrote that the 
material in Of Mortal Love sometimes seems 
to be not quite sufficiently assimilated by the 
author: “that is by the high standards set by 
The Polyglots." It would not be going too 
far, he added, to say that The Polyglots was 
“a classic”—whatever Edith Wharton, who 
much preferred Futility, “may have thought 
to the contrary”. On the other hand, Arnold 
Bennett’s favourite was Jazz and Jasper (a 
novel for which Edith Wharton had not a 
good word) until it was displaced in his affec¬ 
tions by Pending Heaven (described by Edith 
Wharton as “a peach”). To this 1 should 
perhaps add that Resurrection, my own first 
choice, is dismissed by C. P. Snow, one of 


Gerhardie’s most appreciative critics, as “not 
my favourite”. 

This critical disagreement has created a con¬ 
fusing situation, and readers approaching Ger¬ 
hardie’s work for the first time might well do 
worse than start with Memoirs of a Polyglot. 
From this autobiography they will learn, of 
course, many facts about the author. His life 
has b«n full of “odd and incredible events”, 
as the poet Michael Ivens has written. 

In 1930, for example, he bad set out for Africa 
to buy himself a harem# and found himself, by 
accident, sharing a cabin with Himmler. The then 
unknown Nazi official was captivated by Ger- 
hardJe’s project which, after an excellent start in 
which Himmler politely carried William’s case 
ashore and, as an apothecary’s son-in-law, oblig¬ 
ingly sniffed at the anti-flea powder Gerhardie was 
prudently buying at a French chemist’s, ended in a 
series of Gerhardiean mishaps... Then there was 
the unfortunate affair of the collapse of the entire 
plumbing system in Edith Wharton’s chateau 
because of half a loaf jettisoned by him down a 
lavatory, and the stoiy of the prolonged deposit of 
an urn containing his father’s ashes in the left- 
luggage of a Paris railway station. 

But it is not primarily for its information, 
not even simply for its marvellous spirit of 
comedy that Memoirs of a Polyglot is a per¬ 
manently valuable book. This value comes 
from its self-revelation, in particular from its 
revelation of Gerhardie’s literary personality, 
and his technique of making life a vocation 
and distilling it in fiction. 

It is the book of a man who has found his way 
through the world by the light of his own lamp, 
[wrote Desmond MacCarthy]. Like Mr George 
Moore he was bom candid, and his subtlety 
springs from a kind of childishness... Valuing 
himself for having preserved—without the smallest 
effort, by the by—his integrity of vision through life, 
he naturally takes a detached view of his general 
behaviourj and can record his faults, follies and 
failures with amusement or unblushing curiosity. 

The new re-issue of his works comes at an 
appropriate time. The last thirty years, though 
silent, have not been uneventful. Gerhardie 
has lived the life of a London hermit, locked 
and bolted in his flat without newspapers or 
television or sometimes even radio and heating, 
his only link with the outside world an endless 
telephone line, and the remembrance of things 
past. But in room after room of this flat, 
stacked in innumerable cardboard boxes, a new 
novel. This Present Breath, has been gradually 
and with meticulous care evolving. And the 
answer to those who may have felt anxiety 
over Gerhardie’s creative future must lie with 
this tetralogy in one volume, over which he 
has been working for almost quarter of a 
century, and which bears its epigraph from 
Dante’s Paradiso: Legato con amore in un 
volume. 



Life & Letters Today • 


London 

Bust Up: 77m? bra is dead, but its uplift lingers 
on in a punster’s paradise created by its his¬ 
torian, Wallace Reyburn. His book “BusUVp” 
published today by Macdonald, reveals its 
inventor as one Otto Titzling, whose name, 
unaccountably, never passed into the language. 

Titzling had a bust-up with his father, who 
was also an engineer of sorts. He built bridges. 
The trouble was that father’s hoardings pro¬ 
claiming "Put your trust in a Titzling" were 
readily translated as, "Put your bust in a tit¬ 
sling." 

Titzling Junior, Hamburg born, first desig¬ 
ned a chest halter in 1910 to raise the sagging 
fortunes of a robust Icelandic opera singer 
called Swanhilda with whom he roomed in 
New York. He died in 1942, after a thrusting 
career in Hollywood, never suspecting that his 
emancipating invention would be cast off in 
the name of women's lib. 

THE GUARDIAN 
London 

Oral Manipulation: It is amazing how many 
varieties of meaning attach to common words like 
"shit" when employed by Black Americans, depend¬ 
ing on how the emphasis is placed, to signify 
approval, anger, or pleasure, disgust or disbelief. 
This can be done simply by the use of either the 
long or short vowel. Some notation to indicate the 
number of possik’e variations (and sometimes the 
unnerving polarities possible within a single word) 
would be a great assistance to the uninitiated in 
grasping the creative genius Black Americans show 
in the oral manipuation of language. 

THE GUARDIAN 
Madrid 

“REPRESSIVE TOLERANOi:,” OR JUST 
DOING THEIR OWN (FASCIST) THING: 
Youths smashed the windows of three Madrid 
book stores early today, poured red paint over 
a bust of Pablo Picasso exhibited in one and 
destroyed books, the police said. 

The youths hurled stones with the names of 
Communist leaders painted on them and left 
leaflets behind saying that they were members 
of “the anti-Marxist fighting command.” The 
stores all sold politically liberal books and art. 

INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE 

New York Cily 

Nothing to Lose but Your Bike Chains: A 
few weeks ago [writes a reader] I complained 
to The Voice readership about my second 
bicycle being stolen, whereupon I was labelled 
by Walter Freeman as having the "oppressor- 
establishment psychology," since the theft was 
a Political act [his roman] (Voice Letters, 
November ll). 

But what Freeman does not understand is 
that the conditions of the proletariat must reach 
a certain low point before the time is ripe for 
the overthrow of the bourgeoisie. What the 


thief did—by the amelioration of his bikeless 
state—was only to prolong the period we must 
endure this capitalist phase of history. Indeed, 
one might well argue that / was encouraging 
the final triumph of the people by audacity to 
own a three-speed bike. 

THE VILLAOB VOICE 
Manchester 

ACCENT ON ACCENTS: Roy Jenkins, leado- 
of the Pro-Common Market rdieb in the 
Labour Party, and Lawrence Daly, the anti- 
European mineworkcTi* leader, met on a London to 
Man^ester express yesterday. A belligerent Mr 
Daly said to the deputy Labour leader: *1 respect 
your inte^ty, but why don’t you resign?” 

Mr Jenkins: “But If I did that now Labour’s 
MPs would not have a choice. But it will all be 
resolved next week in the new electloos.” 

Mr Daly: “Roy, as a miner’s son, bow did 
you get an accent like that?” 

Mr Jenkins, in bis impeccable Kn^tsbiidge 
tones: “Because I had a bad education.” 

DAILY MAIL 

London 

Four-Lettlr Words? The Communist daily, 
the "Morning Star," has become too highbrow 
for some of its readers, if resolutions for the 
party’s congress this weekend are anything to 
go by. 

Cambridge University Communists detect a 
"patronising tenor" in editorials and Park 
Branch, Ilford, complains that too often 
articles, like party publications, are "incompre¬ 
hensible to the average working-class reader." 

It thinks the paper should be written in 
“working-class language." 

DAILY TEXEGRAPH 
London 

Prestigious; I am dismayed [writes a reader 
to the "Daily Mall"] to find a slovenliness in the 
use of words: you fall into the current school- 
boyish error of using the word "prestigious" 
as though it had some connection with the 
word "prestige ." It hasn't. 

Rather the reverse. Its origin is in Juggling 
or legerdemain and by extension, "illusory," 
"deceptive," even "deceitful." 1 expect better 
of you. 

I DLSAGREE [replies the "Mail" writer]. One of 
the beauties of the Engli.vh language is its 
infinite capacity for the change and develop¬ 
ment of meaning. 

I am content to rest with Fowler’s "Modern 
English Usage": "Vogue words get worn out 
and others take their place. Slipshod extensions 
consolidate their new positions, barbarisms 
become re.spected members of the vocabulary." 
Thus Modern Usage dictates that "prestigious" 
means that which is worthy of prestige or high 
esteem. I shall continue to use that definition. 

DAILY MAIL 
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LETTERS 


Theatre & (French) Politics 

I HAVE JUST read with great satisfaction John 
Weightman’s review of 1789 in the December number 
of Encounter. He need not fear being in a minority 
of one. Any historian of this period who, like myself, 
had the misfortune to suffer an evening of this ghastly 
palimpsest of travesties, will count himself among the 
critics. Every ecstatic review was further salt in the 
wound—so that Weightman has come as balm, for 
which many many thanks. I, too, had intended to go 
to the discussion but was so dismayed by the experi* 
ence of the play the evening before that I couldn’t 
face it. I anticipated exactly the situation described. 
Perhaps a useful antidote would be Flaubert's descrip¬ 
tion of the pseudo-Jacobins of 1848 in the Education 
Sentimentale, but I doubt if any evidence can wean the 
children of Marx-and-Coca Cola from the same diet of 
frothing romanticism first perpetrated by Michelet. 

Frankly to place Michelet and Mnouchkine in the 
same category is to do the old man severe injustice. 
At least he knew what happened and rarely lied about 
it. My own revulsion at the proceedings in the Round 
House was simply due to the appalling mangling of 
very simple historical evidence received in the service 
of the fantasies of the Left. I may say that I count 
myself, God help me, a Socialist, and have not the 
slightest objection in principle to carnival theatre as 
such. I had rather anticipated and hoped that it would 
deal with the side-show theatre of the Palais Royal 
and the boulevardes of the next century-and possibly 
with the theatre of the revolution itself, but no such 
luck. Instead there was an infantile farrago of histori¬ 
cal events. I suppose this response is at least partly a 
matter of indignities done to one’s vested interests, 
but I can’t help feeling that even the most Marxist of 
historians of the Revolution would share the view 
that his is hard and complicated work, not the 
caricature presented in 1789. 

The presentation of episodes was predictably and 
depressingly selective. Obviously there were no 
September massacres because Mnoucbkine’s hero 
Marat (at which point I went very queasy in the 
stomach) would have emerged in a less than heroic 
light. The blatant falsifications arc too numerous to 
list—but the presentation of the cahiers I found almost 
more hair-raising than anything else, since they are 
one of the basic sources of infonnation about the 
incidence of rural tajiation for any student of the 
ancien rigime. Any glance at the cahiers of the Third 
Estate of a rural province would (and probably did) 
tell her that they are full of complaints about the tithe, 
the chanyjort, the banolitis and all the other afitictions 
which in her account are suppressed by the winsome 


gullibility of the poor peasant and the ruthless 
machinations of the bourgeois. Poor Alfred Cobban, 
Richard Cobb, poor Clio—this idiotic woman has 
done more to set the popular impression of the French 
Revolution back by d«»des than all the combined 
canon of Marxist historiography, at last on the defen¬ 
sive about the thesis of the “bourgeois revolution.” 

Perhaps this kind op pantomime is more distressing 
to anyone who feels himself part of the Left than to 
others. (Wasn’t it Marx who called 1848 a tragi¬ 
comedy played by a provincial troupe of players?) 
Because it's just such divertissements which not only 
vulgarise history but act as erra/r-ideologies for a 
socialist intelligentsia. I suppose it was a lurid augury 
of things to come when the students chose the Od^on 
for their endlessly tedious debates in May 1968 on the 
Novus Ordo Mark 11. Poor Barrault—hoist with his 
own petard. One review (I can’t remember which) 
claimed that leaving 1789 one was filled with a kind 
of euphoric happiness. Personally I felt as euphoric as 
a tub of brimstone, but for those who did the revolu¬ 
tion and them-there-common-people became a great 
hoop-la of infant delights, a ftiry tale in which the 
Goodknight People smote the Witch Privilege and the 
Dragon Bourgeois and all lived happily ever after. 

Sideshow history may be fine as entertainment. As 
an attempt to relate historical truth it should be 
treated no more seriously than the costume extrava¬ 
ganzas of the telly-Tudors. Lies dressed up in theatrical 
ingenuity become gaudier li^. The Left has quite 
enough mythology to be going on with; it does its 
past, and for that matter its future, no service to add 
to the burden of its fantasies. 

Simon Schama 

Christ’s College, 

Cambridge 


Havelock Ellis 

In his article on “Havelock Ellis & Company" 
[Encounter, December] Arthur Calder-Marshall 
provides a wealth of gossipy biographical detail in 
an extremely authoritative tone. One wonders how 
much of this would stand up to academic scrutiny in 
view of the fact that (for instance) simply by referenw 
to a good atlas it is possible to discover that there is 
no such geographical entity as “Kanga Creek”—the 
place where Calder-Marshall alleges Ellis taught. 
Ellis wrote a short novel entitled Kanga Creek which 
he explicitly states in his autobiography is based on 
the year he spent as the only teacher at a remote bush 
school at Sparkes Creek, near Scone, New South 
Wales. 

As a matter of interest, this is only one of the many 
places at which he taught (badly) during his four years 
Australia, but was ind^ the one at which he lost 
his Christianity and found his vocation. Having 
visited the area in question, I can assure you that there 
was not much else to find there! 

Maroaset Coombs 

London 



Disestablishing Science? 

Dr Bronow8ki*8 Reply to HU Critic8 


I AM PUZZLED by tbe high sound of passion in 
some of the comments that you have published 
on my proposal for the Disestablishment of Science 
[Encounter, July]. Anthony Wedgwood Benn fears 
that I have gone over to totalitarianism; Eugene 
Rabinowitch suspects me of conspiring to set up a 
separate scientific lobby. Nothing in my analysis or 
my scheme gives any grounds for these emotional 
responses; we had better go back to what I originally 
wrote in my article in your pages. 

I bec^ by showing that the problem of conscience 
that scientists now face goes much deeper than the 
familiar issue of their share in war work. The open 
morality of intellectuals in general, and scientists in 
particular, is fundamentally at odds with the remote* 
ness, the secrecy, the apparatus of evasion that 
goveriunents have erected between themselves and the 
public. Yet the individual research worker depends 
more than ever on money granted to him by a govern¬ 
ment department, and so on the good will of the 
department. There is, therefore, a growing danger 
that science is identified in the public mind with the 
government cstablislv*ient and its itch for power. 

That was my diagnosis. By way of remedy, I pro¬ 
posed three steps. First, unless a scientist is willing to 
work inside a government department, he should 
refuse all monies that are dispensed directly by 
departments. Second, we should press for the pooling 
of all these monies in a single research fund, which 
would be divided by scientists themselves with the help 
of community representatives who are not spokesmen 
for official policies. And third, we should begin to 
explode the anachronism of national policies and 
rivalries, by moving to make the research pool 
international. 

I turn now to the comments that you publish in 
your September issue. It is clear that my diagnosis is 
accepted in substance by all the writers, except 
Wedgwood Benn. He objects that, in my strictures 
on the credibility of recent governments, I make no 
distinction between democratic and totalitarian 
governments. He is right; but my reason is not in¬ 
difference to democracy—quite the contrary: I am 
alarmed to see democratic statesmen aping the 
totalitarian disregard for the public, and I quoted 
chapter and verse for that. 

As for my proposals, which are confined to funda¬ 
mental research in the universities, nowhere do they 
threaten the public with a dictatorship of scientists 
on the one hiand, or (on the other h^d) with the 
withdrawal of scientists from the more general, 
social problems in which we ail share as citizens. 
Sir Peter Medawar and Gerard Piel evidently accept 
that: the gist of Professor Medawar’s letter in parti¬ 
cular is that things are quietly going my way anyway, 
and that the allocation of research funds to scientto 


by sdentuts without partisan strings is becoming a 
norm, in one disguise or another. I am less optimistic 
or less trusting. I do not believe that such deep 
changes come about without open action; but other¬ 
wise there is no difference in principle between us. I 
would certainly applaud Piel’s extotsion, that my 
single research fund should serve the arts, humanities 
and sciences together. 

I oo ON TD THE long and scattered argument by 
Edward Shils that you publish In your Novemb^ 
issue. My article ran to 8 pages in all; Shils' com¬ 
ments on only some parts of it occupy 6 pages. Of 
course 1 am flattered by so much defied attention, 
but I naturally wonder, as your readers must: Why 
the disproportionate length? The reason soon 
becomes clear. Shils is giving an exposition of quite a 
different scheme from mine, and much of his space is 
spent in dressing up his implausible Aunt Sally to put 
in place of my scheme—^it is what I must have meant, 
he says, or ought to have meant, never mind how far 
it departs from the standards for science that I 
advance. So the reader is told that 1 propose that “the 
government should turn over to the scientists, in a 
lump sum, the equivalent of what it has been spending 
on research and development, including, of course, 
military research and development”; that I am 
“thinking of applied, as well as fundamental, research 
throughout”; that my proposal “implicitly includes 
scientists working in industrial research”; that it 
“clearly intends that the scientists exercise great 
power over government”; and that roy “programme 
rests on the belief that scientists are tbe best custodians 
of the common good.” I am opposed to every one of 
these propositions that Shils fathers on me; on the 
contrary, I believe them to be foolish, impractical, and 
harmful; and they are out of keeping with my central 
aim, which is visibly to remove the scientist (and every 
inteilectuai) from the alliance with power-seekers. 
Shils reaches the ultimate absurdity when he denies 
the testimony by Hubert Bloch that my scheme is now 
well established in Switzerland, on the ground that I 
ought logically to forbid the Swiss government and 
industries to undertake any direct research of 
their own! 

When I advocated the Disestablishment of Science, 
I did not know that it had already been practised for 
many years in Switzerland, quite on the lines that I 
proposed. 1 ought to blush for my ignorance; but 
since it has had the happy result of confounding the 
wilder alarums in the critical comments, I cannot 
suppress a modest ddight. There is really nothing to 
stop us now: it works. 

J. Bronowsu 

The Salk Institute, 

La Jolla, California 
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W HEN, ONE DAY, the history of the 
intellectuals in our time comes to be 
mitten, there will be two remarkable entries 
for Maxim Gorky, The Russians, after all, 
invented the word "intelligentsia", and perhaps 
they know best its tragic ordetds. One entry, 
inevitably, will record Gorky’s famous trahison. 
But this is, of course, well known—how he 
returned from exile in Italy to become one of 
Stalin's abysmal "engineers of the soul." He 
took a high post and sang the song of Soviet 
success. In that dismal year of 1930, dark with 
starvation and the onset of purges, he grandi¬ 
loquently announced that "Millions of eyes 
begin to gleam with the same Joyous flame. ...” 
When he visited the Siberian corrective labour 
camps he found the inmates to be nothing less 
than "heroes" of socialist reconstruction, 
happily undergoing the soundest form of penal 
therapy. 1 remember as a hoy reading his 
famous "humanist" address to the illustrious 
Paris Writers Congress of 1935 (Malraux and 
Pasternak were there). He was, Jor a brief 
interlude, an effective persuader, as he 

apostrophised the birth of a New Man, "read¬ 
ing Shelley in the original. ...” And when 
Stalin, in his murderous wrath, turned on heretics 
and dissenters. Gorky argued in one of his 
stylish short sentences: "If the enemy does not 
surrender, he will be exterminated, ...” (It could 
be that Gorky himself was, subsequently, exter¬ 
minated; Richard Hare, in his biography, writes 
that "we still do not know for certain.") 

This was Maxim Gorky at his worst, and 
this much is notoriously certain. The spectacle 
of his monstrous behaviour recently moved 
one East European intellectual, full of personal 
bitterness at Gorky being quoted at him in a 
GPU prison, to a cry of unforgiving outrage 
(see: Tibor Szamuely, in The Spectator, 14 
August 1971). 

But what few of us were certain about, until 
Just the other day, was the "other Gorky." I 
can recall once hearing Irakli Tseretelli. the 
gentle president of the Russian Duma during 
the 1917 Revolution, make the generous reminder 
(years later, in New York exile) that Gorky 
had tried to defend him against Bolshevik 
hooliganism. Boris Nicolaevsky, sometime member 
of the Marx-Engels Institute In Moscow, once 
showed me some rare copies of "Novaya Zhizn," 
Gorky’s weekly paper during the Revolution, to 
which not even the complete Soviet bibliography 
makes a reference, for it has to this day been 
conqtletely consigned to the Orwellian memory-hole. 


^ Maxim Gorky, Untimely Thoughts: Essays 
on Revolution, Culture and the Bolsheviks (tr. 
and ed. by Herman Ermolaev), published by 
the Gamstone Press, London, and Eriksson, 
New York (1971). 


In the Margin 

And Bertram D. Wolfe has recently pub¬ 
lished that infamous memorandum, prepared 
at Lenin’s request by his wife, Krupskaya, 
which outlined in 1923 the new Index of for¬ 
bidden books for Soviet libraries (and it 
included the works of Plato, Kant, Schopen¬ 
hauer, Solovyiev, Taine, Ruskln, Nietzsche, and 
Tolstoy). It was this which horrified Gorky so 
much that he wrote angrily from Capri that 
he intended to renounce his Soviet citizenship! 

0 

Now WE KNOW MORE. A full collection of 
Maxim Gorky’s regular articles In his "New 
Life" weekly during 1917-1918 has now been 
made available In English.' And, at long last, 
it gives him his moment of glory in the chequered 
history of the modem intelligentsia. 

Gorky’s paper did not endure for long. He 
was permitted to write as he pleased only for 
a single year of the Revolution. The first 
number appeared in April 1917, and one of his 
first editorials announced: "We strove for 
freedom of speech in order to be able to 
speak and write the truth.” The last numbers 
appeared in the summer of 1918 when he was 
leading a campaign against "lies, slander, and 
violence” and, on Lenin's personal orders, the 
paper shut down. But in this one volume 
of his collected articles he has managed to 
preserve for us an immensely valuable, and 
indeed unforgettable, record of the spiritual 
crisis of a Revolution—as revealing in its way 
of the revolutionary ambivalence In 1917 on 
the ideals of freedom, tolerance, and law, as 
Madison’s papers are on 1776 or Condorcet's 
fragments on 1789. 

For it clearly took no process of "disenchant¬ 
ment", no god-that-failed, for Gorky to come 
to grips with truths and realities. From the 
beginning, i.c. from the downfall of the Tsar'ist 
monarchy in February 1917, he had few 
illusions about the difficulties and dangers 
facing the liberal democratisation and the 
cultural modernisation of Russian society. 
There was an old obvious enemy on the Right 
—the forces of restoration, vindictive, anti- 
Semitic, autocratic, desperate. There was also, 
increasingly, a new enemy on the Left—the 
cold, ruthless, irresponsible ideologues whom he 
called "the maniacs of a beautiful idea." We 
hear little in these pages of the former, but 
mainly of the dramatic tension with the latter 
until his paper falls victim to that not un¬ 
familiar species of radical militance which fights 
for freedom, but never on behalf of those who 
think differently. 

The confuct was, in a word, with the Bol¬ 
sheviks—and how furiously Gorky fought it 
one would never ever guess from readkig, say, 
the so-called historical accounts by Leon 



•. Maxim Gorky: The Shame & the Glory 


Trotsky or Isaac Deutscher. Gorky saw the 
dangers of a Leninist putsch early on. But at 
first he put things generally, even vaguely. 

"It Is time {he writes on 23 April 1917, in 
No. 5 of "Novaya Zhlzn"] to cultivate in our¬ 
selves a feeling of aversion to murder, a 
feeling of revulsion towards it. .. . Is it 
possible that the memory of our vile past, 
the memory of how hundred and thousands 
of us were shot in the streets, has implanted 
in us, too, the calm attitude of the 
executioner toward the violent death of a 
man? 

“I cannot find harsh enough words to 

reproach those who try to prove something 
with bullets, bayonets, or a fist in the face. 
Were not these the arguments against which 
we protested, were not these the means of 

repressing our will, the means by which we 

were kept in shameful slavery?" 

He had hopes that things might become "more 
honest, kinder, more humane", but he could 

not avoid seeing that the knives and the 
revolvers were out on "the brutalised street." 
He heard the rumours of some "action by the 
Bolsheviks" during /Ae summer, and he 
expressed his fear of "all the dark instincts of 
the crowd." Polemics were beginning to be 
mounted against him and his weekly, but he 
stood by his Social Democratic principles: "I 
consider myself a heretic everywhere," 

"No matter in whose hands power rests, 
I retain my human right to be critical of it. 
And I am especially suspicious, especially 
distrustful, of a Russian when he gets power 
into his hands. Not long ago a slave, he 
becomes the most unbridled despot as soon 
as he has the chance to become his neighbour’s 
master." 

By the 7th of November he could no longer 
avoid naming names. 

"Lenin, Trotsky, and their companions 
have already become poisoned with the filthy 
venom of power, and this is evidenced by 
their shameful attitude toward freedom of 
speech, the individual, and the sum total of 
those rights for the triumph of which 
democracy struggled. 

"Blind fanatics and dishonest adventurers 
are rushing madly, supposedly along the 
road to the 'social revolution’; in reality this 
is the road to anarchy, to the destruction of 
the proletariat and of the revolution. On 
this road Lenin and his associates consider 
it possible to commit all kinds of crimes. . . . 
I ask: Does the Russian democracy remember 
the ideas for the triumph of which it 
struggled against the despotism of the 
monarchy? , . . Does not Lenin’s govern¬ 
ment, as the Romanov government did, seize 
and drag off to prison ail those who think 
differently?... 


"The only honest answer to these questions 
must be an immediate demand to free the 
ministers and other innocent people who 
were arrested, and also to restore freedom of 
speech in its entirety. Then the sensible 
elements of the detnocracy must draw further 
conclusions: they must decide: Is the road 
of conspirators and anarchists of Nechayev’s 
type also their road?” 

Nine newspapeks had been suppressed by the 
People’s Commissars for publishing, without 
changes or editorial comments, the defunct 
Provisional Government’s decree scheduling the 
meeting of the freely-elected Constituent 
Assembly (in which the Bolsheviks were, of 
course, only a minority). Facing discontinuance, 
too, were the "Zemlya i Volya [Land and Hree- 
dom]" of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the 
"Novy Luch [New Ray]" of the Mensheviks. 
Nor was Gorky’s own independent p<g>er with¬ 
out danger. In January 1918 a group of 
militants, objecting to his sharp criticism ("the 
demonstration was not conducted by you so it 
is not for you to criticise it”), threatened him 
with a sales boycott and warned him "soon 
you will be prohibited." Gorky published their 
letter and warned darkly against a new "auto¬ 
cracy of political savages." Although at a later 
time he was to make his reconciliation with 
them, at the moment he pulling no 

punches. 

"Vladimir Lenin is introducing a socialist 
order in Russia by Nechayev's method—‘full 
steam ahead through the swamp.’ 

"Both Lenin and Trotsky and all the others 
who are accompanying them to their ruin in 
the quagmire of reality . . , cold-bloodedly 
dishonour the revolution and dishonour the 
working class by forcing it to organise bloody 
slaughter and by inciting it to outrages and 
the arresting of completely innocent people. 

. . . Imagining themselves to be Napoleons 
of socialism, the Leninists rant and rave, 
completing the destruction of Russia. The 
Russian people will pay for this with lakes 
of blood. 

"l..enin himself, of course, is a man of 
exceptional strength. For 25 years he stood 
in the front ra^ of those who fought for 
the triumph of socialism. He is one of the 
most prominent and striking figures of inter¬ 
national social democracy. A man of talent, 
he possesses all the qualities of a ’leader’ 
and also the lack of morality necessary for 
this role, as well as an utterly pitiless 
attitude, worthy of a nobleman, toward the 
lives of the popular masses. . . . Therefore 
he considers Umself justified in performing 
with the Russian people a cruel experiment 
which is doomed to failure beforehand. . . . 

"This inevitable tragedy does not disturb 
Lenin, the slave of dogma. . . . Life In all 
its complexity is unknown to Lenin, he does 
not know the popular masses, he has not 


•continued on page 94 
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Lours 


Laqueur’s ‘‘Jewish Question’* 

Mr Bent Han^ [Encounter, December] has UQ> 
wittingly reproduced the arguments of the New Left 
based on ignorance of history, half-assimilated 
Marxism, and political slogans. A short gallop 
through the pages of history may cool his fevered 
brow. 

J. The Jews have never left the Holy Land, not since 
their last independent stand under Bar Cochba in the 
2nd century, A.D. Thus, in 614 they helped the 
Persians to capture Jerusalem (who were alleged to 
have carried off the true Cross). In 1099, the Crusaders 
massacred the Jewish population when Jerusalem fell, 
but they returned in greater numbers a little later on. 
Of course, neither the Byzantine Christians nor the 
Moslems (Turks since 1075) would allow the Jews to 

m continued from the previous page. 


become an absolute majority. But that was hardly 
their fault, and the Jews continued to be an important 
factor in the population. 

2. Jerusalem has had a relative or absolute Jewish 
majority for as long as records were kept Q.e. over one 
century). Baedeker editions of the late 19th century 
confirm this. 

3. Jerusalem has never been the capital of any 
country from the time of Bar Cochba to the rise of 
the present Israel. The Caliphs used Ramlab as their 
capital and the Turks governed “Southern Syria” 
from Damascus. 

4. Geographically and economically cis-Jordan and 
Trans-Jordan are one. Thd League of Nations recog¬ 
nised this in the Palestine Mandate. The Colonial 
Office, however, partitioned the country for Imperial 
political expediency (to find a throne for their prot6g6, 
the Emir Abdullah). 


Jived with them. But he—from books—has 
learned how to raise these masses on their 
hind legs and how—easiest of all—to 
enrage their instincts. The working class is 
for a Lenin what ore b for a metal-worker. 
Is it possible, under all present conditions, 
to mould a socialist state from this ore? 
Apparently it is impossible: however—why 
not try? What does Lenin risk if the experiment 
should fail?" 

Nobody could be blunter. Lenin was "leading 
the revolution to ruin" and, as for Trotsky: 
"To frighten by terror and violence those who 
do not wish to participate in Mr Trotsky’s 
frenzied dance on the ruins of Russia is 
disgraceful and criminal." 

The atmosphere grew more menacing. The 
young Stalin had already got himself on the 
record with a characteristic dictum: "The 
revolution is not disposed either to pity or to 
bury its dead." One Red Naval proclamation 
stated: ". . , for every one of our murdered 
comrades we shall answer with the death of 
hundreds and thousands of the rich." Pravda 
reiterated, with only slightly more cautious 
arithmetic: “For each of our heads—a hundred 
of yours!" For Corky this was the "arithmetic 
of madness": "to me—as, probably, to all those 
who have not yet completely lost their minds— 
the stern proclamation of the sailors represents 
not a cry for Justice but the wild roar of 
unbridled and cowardly beasts." 

Where would it all end? By April 1918 
Gorky detected the "readiness for mass-murder 
of unarmed and absolutely innocent people." 
(The blood in Bluebeard’s Castle, of which 
George Steiner has been writing, evidently 
began running a little earlier than he thinks.) 

". . . However they threaten me, I will always 
say that brutes are brutes and idiots are idiots, 
and that one cannot achieve the triumph of 
soda! Justice by resorting to murder, vhlenee. 


and similar methods." Gorky tried to speak of 
the old ideals: "of conscience, of Justice, of 
respect for man", but the words choked him: 
"The Russian revolution is perishing." 

". . . [According to the Bolsheviks] since the 
people were tortured, they also have the 
right to torture ... the right to avenge 
torture by torture, violence by violence. How 
can one get out of this circle?^ 

The calamitous answer was, alas, that the circle 
was closed. Gorky’s "serious, sensible people", 
devoted to a new democratic and progressive 
order for Russia, were "powerless in the 
turbulence of inflamed passions." He saw that 
now "Life Is governed by people who are in 
a state of continuous 'excitability and irrita¬ 
bility’. ..." The "sectarians and fanatics and 
Utopians" had taken over. They were, he wrote 
in June 1918, the representatives only of a 
"purely external, formal revolutionism", and 
in their cold asceticism they were ‘’emasculating 
the creative power of the revolutionary idea." 

Worse than that, in their demagogic insistence 
on "deepening the revolution” they were only 
deepening the Russian national tragedy for 
generations to come. 

"The [people] will have to pay for the 
mistakes and crimes of their leaders—with 
thousands of lives and torrents of blood. . . . 
For the welfare of the Russian people, even 
a million persons could be killed. . . . Even 
more can be killed. Why shouldn’t they be 
killed? There are many people in Russia and 
there are plenty of murderers. ..." 

IT WAS A murderous vision, and might well 
have proved an intolerable burden for a Goya, 
a Shakespeare, a Nietzsche. How did Maxim 
Gorky in his years of Italian exile manage to 
survive it? He should never have returned from 
Capri. 

M.J.L. 



Letteri 


5. The “Pakstiouutt'' already have a State of their 
own in the total area of Palestine; it measures 32,000 
sq. miles as against Israel’s 8,000. The fact that they 
p^er to call it “Jordan” is their affair, but should 
fool nobody. 

d. There need have been no Arab refugees had not 
the Grand Mufti returned from Nazi Germany and 
proclaimed death and destruction to the U.N. parti¬ 
tion proposals. 

7. TTie Arab argument (used by Mr Hansen) that 
they should not be asked to make sacrifices for 
Emopean anti-Semitic excesses, is propaganda which 
is irrelevant. The fact is that so long as Arab National¬ 
ism was suppressed by the Turks, the French and the 
British, minorities (including the Jews) had a fair 
chance. But before the French came in 1830, the 
position of the Jews in Algeria was deplorable, and it 
remained so wherever Imperial writs did not run (as in 
the Yemen). With the rise of Arab Nationalism, the 
Jewish minority was doomed—Zionism or no 
Zionism. Other minorities were similarly affected. 
Iraq celebrated its independence in 1936 by a massacre 
of its original inhabitants—the Assyrians, who 
happened to be Christians. In fact, the salvors 
petitioned the U.N. to resettle them in South America. 
Greeks, Maltese, Italians and, of course, Jews, were 
driven out of Libya, Egypt and other countries. More 
than half the population of Israel consists of penniless 
refugees from Arab lands, who have placed an 
intolerable burden on the young State. Mr Hansen is 
either unaware of this or has suppressed it because it 
does not suit his thesis. 

Finally, would ML Hansen have the courage to 
explain to an Iraqi Jew in Israel, whose community 
was driven out en masse from Iraq in 1951 without 
compensation, that he is a “colon in Jerusalnn” and 
has no right to be there? And that, while it may be 
unfortunate and unfair to be driven out of a country 
where your forefathers have lived for 2 millennia, it 
is generally acceptable in the case of Jews, but is 
totally unacceptable in the case of an Arab who may 
have to move a few miles down the road—not even 
if he is offered compensation? 

David Prebkel 

London 


Johnson’s “Third World” 

Much of Gunnar Myrdal’s writing has been devoted 
to explaining the damage to both equality and eco¬ 
nomic growth done by controls (e.g.. Aslan Drama, 
chapter 19 and Appendix 8) and to proposing greater 
reliance on prices. This was also the thwne of Harry 
Johnson’s i^cle in Encounter, October 1971. No¬ 
where has My^al explicitly or implicitly told “the 
leaders and thinkers of [underdeveloped] countries 
that they are the completely helpless victims of 
absolute social determinism” (Johnson’s letter in 
Encounter, January 1972, p.96). Indeed, Myrdal has 
always set his face against tary trace of determinism, 
although he regards politics as part of society rather 
than autonomous. It is therefore hard to see why 
Harry Johnson singles him and his followers out as 
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iqnesentatives tff siKh views. There ranalns one 
point of real difference. Myrdal does believe that 
“Insults” and “condescresion” towards these leaders 
and thinkers—with which Johnson charges him and 
his followers—belong to the language of diplomacy, 
not of soda] inquiry {Aslan Drama, Appendix 1). Ihe 
international frater^ty of scholars should not recog¬ 
nise the sensibility of politicians when stupidity and 
wickedness, or the touchiness ct colleagues when 
scientific pretensions are exposed. 

Paul Streeten 

Queen Elizabeth House, 

Oxford 


As A lono-tme AssoaATE of Gunnar Myrdal and a 
scholar of international repute in his own right, Paul 
Streeten is certainly entitled to a respectful hearing of 
his defence of Myrdal. However, Myrdal has kit his 
mark on development economics for good or ill; and 
the Savour of that mark is not altered by the fact that, 
in places, Myrdal recognises that prices have a 
function and should be relied on more. 

“Determinism” is admittedly a tricky concept, and 
my remarks on that score were directed more at my 
own critic’s specific views than at Myrdal’s general 
methodology. But rightly or wrongly I do discern in 
conceptual approaches such as Myrdal’s—or for that 
matter Galbraith’s—^whkh depict society as a static 
disequilibrium system that can only be budged by the 
“proper” kind of political change, a form of deter¬ 
minism in sharp contrast to the view that society is in 
a process of evolutionary change. 

On the question of “insults” and “condescension”, 
I would draw a line between the proposition that all 
politicians are necessarily venal to some degree— 
and the social scientist is entitled and ought to say so 
when necessary—and the proposition that politicians 
in less develo;^ countries are culturally condemned 
to be so unl^ guided by the superior wisdom of 
western social scientists. I would also draw a line 
between what a man writes (or perhaps merely signs) 
about his methodology and what he communicates 
by his attitudes. It is a basic fallacy of the Myrdal 
approach, in my view, to believe that explication of 
one’s methodology is a purifying ritual that entities 
one to lay claim to the odour of sanctity. 

Harry G. Johnson 

London School of 
Economics and Politclal Science 


Flaubertian Trick 

It was nice to see my old pal Francis Bondy doing 
another of his amiable dissections of M, Sartre. 
Greetings through these pages, Francois. A small 
correction as well: The Stoic Comedians is Hugh 
Kenner’s fine book, not Roger Shattuck’s. You were 
probably playing flaubertian tricks. Thus the Dletton- 
naire on Auteur: "On dolt 'connaitre des auteurs*; 
inutile de savoir leurs noms." 

Richard Stern 

University of Chicago 



. Black Panthers (continuing story of)* 


Los Angeles 

HE NUDE BODY wos t/tat of a youttg black 
woman. It was found stuffed in a sleeping bag 
November 12 in a gutter in the Los Angeles 
suburb of Lynwood. An autopsy showed the woman 
was in late pregnancy. She had been shot twice in 
the right arm, once in the left leg, once in the 
stomach and—finally—in the head. Some time, 
perhaps several hours, had elapsed between the first 
and final bullets as evidenced by the swelling ofthe leg. 

That same day, a Friday, Sitperlor Court Judge 
George Dell issued a bench warrant for the arrest 
of Saundra Pratt, 23, Dell had been struggling 
since July to complete the trial of 13 Black Panthers 
and Mrs Pratt had held up the proceedings before 
by fading to appear in the courtroom. Now, Dell 
was ready to revoke her bail. 

The warrant was never served for the reason that 

* See: Melvin J. Lasky, “A Reading of the 
Black Panther’* (Encounter, January 1971); 
Colin Macinnes, “A Dissent” (March 1971); 
Martin Kilson, “The ‘Put-On’ of Black Panther 
Rhetoric” (April 1971). 

In a reply to critics (March, pp. 95-97), such 
splinter groups were characterise as “inevitable 
(and even understandable) excrescences, always 
painful, often ugly and poisonous.” A further 
point was made: 

When we consider the actual history of the 
reforms which have improved man’s lot, given 
him fairer shares and greater personal rights, it 
is not the desperadoes who have persisted over 
generations, educating and organising and 
legislating, until real meliorative turning-points 
have been reached. They are the heroes only in 
their own short-lived melodramas. Except for a 
few tragic circumstances when such small bands 
of “barbarians of virtue”—full of love for Man 
in general, and of hate for the mankind around 
them—^managed to come to power, revolutionary 
noises are their specialty and only achievement. 
This is being increasingly confirmed by recent 
events. 

As we go to press, the final stages of the inter¬ 
necine warfare between various Black extremist 
factions appear to have been reached. After 
horrendous denunciations of each other (“Stokely 
Carmichael is a CIA agent,” etc.), Eldridge 
Cleaver, who had been called “a neo-fascist 
adventurer”, has definitively split with Huey 
Newton and Bobby Seale, who have been called 
“the new Uncle Toms of the Honkies.” Still in 
Algiers, Cleaver will now (according to a state¬ 
ment in the Herald Tribune, 19 Jan.) be devoting 
his long-distance efforts to “urban guerrilla 
activities” as a member of the “Afro-American 
Liberation Army.” 

Meanwhile, baeJe on the domestic front, the 
New York Times (19 Dec.) reported the following 
about the leader whose group had organised the 
murder of two Black Panthers in California: 
“Los Angeles .—^Ron Karenppi, black nationalist, 
filed suit Thursday for a divorce from his wife, 
Brenda, who now lives in Bristol, Va. Karenga is 
currently serving a term Of 1 to 10 years for 
torturing two women followers with a hot soldering 
iron and a vise because he feared they planned to 
poison him.” Ed. Note 


Mrs Pratt was the woman in the sleeping bag. 
Her identification was printed in the newspapers 
and broadcast that weekend. 

When the trial was about to resume the next 
Monday mortdng in the Hall of Justice in downtown 
Los Angeles, chaos broke loose in the courtroom. 
Six Negro men, brought in from a holding tank, 
suddenly attacked the six other defendants in the 
case, including two women. Blood spurted from 
faces, two men wrestled on the floor, chairs were 

overturned, curses rang through the room. 

# 

The riot was not ended until a dozen deputies 
poured into the room with revolvers drawn. Only 
then were the attackers subdued. One of them was 
Elmer Pratt, 29, known among the Panthers as 
“Geronimo". He was Saundra Pratt's husband. 

Almost a month elapsed. Then, on 7 December, 
construction men tore down boarded doors and 
windows in an abandoned Los Angeles apartment 
building to begin renovation. On the floor they 
found the unconscious form of a young Negro 
woman. She had been shot in the temple and left to die. 

At USC-County Medical Center she was identified 
as Marcia Blake, 25. She was a Black Panther, a 
friend of the Pratts. By early last week she had 
sufficiently recovered so that a police officer talked 
with her but there was no indication she had 
identified her assailant. 

"The Panthers are like the Mafia," another 
police investigator said. "No matter what happens 
between them they won't talk to the law about it." 

No arrests have been made in either case. It 
appeared that Mrs Pratt had been tortured in an 
attempt to get information but that was only 
speculation. However, to those who had followed the 
bitter dissension within the Black Panther Party it 
was obvious that the vendetta had reached the point 
where the women as well as the men are now to be the 
bloody victims of the power struggle between Huey 
Newton and his one time close friend, Eldridge 
Cleaver. 

Newton, the handsome young black of great 
charisma, and Cleaver, by far the cleverest of the Pan¬ 
thers and author of the best seller "Soul on Ice," had 
worked in warm harmony when Cleaver joined the 
party shortly ufter it was formed in Oakland, Cali¬ 
fornia, in 1966. Newton had the title of "Minister of 
Defense and Supreme Commander.” Cleaver was 
"Minister of Information" but his influence was far 
greater than the title incited. He was actually the 
party theoretician. 

When Newton was Jailed In late 1967 effter the 
fatal shooting of an Oakland policeman. Cleaver 
became, de facto, top man. But he kept overt 
allegiance to Newton, pushing the Panther ex¬ 
hortation to "Free Huey." But he also began 
building his own empire, appointing his deputies to 
high party posts. One of them was Elmer Pratt, 
a Vietnam veteran who was trained in guerrilla 
warfare. Pratt was named Deputy Minister of 
Defense and head of the Panthers in Southern 
Callfomla. Cleaitr himself had served half o dozen 
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years in jail on charges ranging from robbery to rape 
to assault. In late 1968, he was charged with viola¬ 
tion of parole for carrying a concealed weapon. Freed 
on a isO.OOO bond, he fled the country—first to 
Cuba and then to Algeria where he set up a Panther 
" Headquarters-in-Exde." 

Once Cleaver fled the country, the powei vat uurn 
soon was being filled by two of Newton's top 
lieutenants—"Chief o! Staff" David Hilliard and 
"Chairman" Bobby Seale who bad been co-founder 
of the party along with Newton. Then in September, 
1970, Newton was released on $50,(K)0 bail. Ixtst 
Wednesday in Oakland, man.slaughtei c barges wei c 
completciv diopped against him (aftei three mis¬ 
trials). So soonei had Newton been fiecd than the 
power battle was joined. Newton began "purging" 
Cleavei appointees, witbdiawing /oi one thing Elmer 
Pratt's authority an act which Piatt ignoicd. The 
Cleaver faction was not slow to react. Two of 
Newton's- emissaries were miirdeied in New Yoik. 

Then iiKi\n the gieat svor of maui/estos- and 
communuiues- front bases 8,(KX) miles apart - 
Cleaver m 'e\ilc" in .Algeria and Newton m a 
i550-a-month high-rise apatimeiil oscriookmg a 
lake III Oakland. 

Cleaver said the only answer lor justice for the 
blacks and a levalatioiuu v ovcitliiinv of the 
Arneiicaii system ssas "gueiiilla warfaie." You can 
only get instiec jioin the end of a gun, he .said. 
And he piomised to letiirn and lead the giicnilla 
movement himself. Newton, m Oakland, was on the 
other hand trying to change the "image" of the Patt- 
thei s from a party devoted to violent confrontation. 
He said m a speech last April that the Panthei s sverc 
going to get involved in the church and in the overall 
black community. “The Black Panther Pat ty was for¬ 
med toopposeevds in.society. We thought of our.selves 
in the vanguard of a people who wanted thing s chcaiged. 
However, when we looked cuoiind we found «’f 
weren't in the vanguard of anything. When we 
moved in the manner we did and to the e.xtent mt 
did, u’f lost the favour of the black community 
and left them behind.” 

Newton was especially critical of Piatt's handling 
of a four-hour shootout with police at pen ly head¬ 
quarters in Los Angeles in Decemhei, 1969, in which 
three policemen and .six Panthei s- were wounded. 
It wets at the trial on that care that the not broke out. 

THh ESCAi ATioN to the present slaughter of women 
came after Cleaver's wife. Kathleen, returned to 
the United Stater last October and proclaimed that 
F.ldridge would follow soon, go iindei ground and 
lead a guerrilla warfare uprising. 

A man who has been personally familiar with the 
Panthers for the pan two years foresees the intra- 
nuaal killings being stepped up even more. "This 
started out as a political power struggle. .. . But 
now it's a love-hate relationship. These people were 
once very dose hut now they are turning on each 
other and in a personal way and once you gel women 
being killed there is no chance of any dealing." 

United Press International 
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What do you do on 
RanAmfl^ 
totheUSA? 


Nothing.. . 

Or, if you feel inclined; 

Watch a movie. 

Don’t watch a movie. 

Watch another movie. 

Listen to music. 

Sleep to music. 

Learn a language. 

Eat. 

Drink. 

Write some letters. 

Meet people. 

Play cards. 

Borrow a magazine. 

Go for a stroll. 

Etc., etc. 


^ ^ it/) 

Suddenly,, youVe somewhere else. 

‘ 3PanAm 


N.B. There is a nominal charyo lor films and sound channels. 
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Las Vegas. Nevada. 

America is the home of Pan Am So 
when you visit the States on a Pan Am 
holiday, we treat you more like a 
guest than a tourist. And because we 
have so many relatives (Pan Am have 
50 offices throughout the USA) we 
can see to it that your trip goes as 
smoothly as a stroll around your 
own back garden. 

We can fly you to New York and 
back—with a week’s accommodation 
—for just £113, or we can give you 
the whole coast-to-coast tour for as 
little as £316 for 18 days. And most 
things in between. 


Niagara Falls. 


To Pan Am, P.O.Box 700, LondonSW4 
Please send me your 1972 Tour 
brochures; 


Address_ 


White House, Washington D.C. 


lings in between. 'p- _ M _ 

Ask youflocalPan Am travel agont. ^ LiOn llrTl 

)r send for yourfree brochures. ■ Ml ■ ■ 

^ Tol®phone: liOndonOl-7347292. 

, \ BinnlngharaO21-238013l.Manche8t®rO61. 
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A Reflection on Violence 

On Murderf Politics & the Contemporary 

Sense of Doom 


W AR THROUGHOUT THE AGES—Up 

to the invention of the nuclear bomb, 
that is—^had both advocates and opponents. 
Civil war—or internal violence—^has been until 
recently rather less popular. Writing almost two 
thousand years ago, Lucan in his Pharsalia 
included the following prayer: 

Make us enemies of every people on earth, but save 
us from civil war. 

Many centuries later in an evocative passage 
commenting on the year 1793, Victor Hugo 
wrote: 

A foreign war is a scratch on the arm, a civil war is 
an ulcer which devours the vitals of the nation. 

The last few years have witnessed a sharp upsurge 
all over the globe of collective violence, wban 
and rural guerrilla warfare, political assassina¬ 
tions, kidnappings, hijackings, and various other 
acts of terror. It would be much easier to list the 
countries which have been spared such turbu¬ 
lence than those who were aflaicted by it. Luxem¬ 
bourg has been relatively quiet, so have Scandi¬ 
navia, Australia and New Zealand. I caimot think 
of many other countries outside the Communist 
world—and those living under Commimism have 
undergone other forms of political violence. 

From the suppression of the riots in East 
Berlin and Czechoslovakia in 19S3 to the inva¬ 
sion of Hungary in 19S6 and of Czechoslovakia 
in 1968, and most recently the uprising in Poland, 
the Soviet leadership has faced repeated violent 
challenges to its power. It has not hesitated to 
deal ruthlessly with these challenges, and today 
the Communist regimes present a front of 
strength. Yet no one can be certain about the 
depth of dissatisfaction, the lack of loyalty, and 
the resentment hidden behind this facade. It is 
one of the characteristics of a dictatorship that it 
always serais more purposeful and effective, in 
other words stronger, than a democratic regime— 

*■ Hany Eckstein, Internal War (1964). 


until the very moment of its downfall. Moreover, 
nationalist dissension has had a strong impact 
on the Communist world as well as on the West: 
the monolithic bloc which existed in Stalin’s 
days has gone forever. 

It is surely no coincidence that historians 
and sociologists these days are devoting them¬ 
selves to a study of political violence—five years 
ago, or ten, this would not have been the case. 
How is one to explain this sudden sprouting of 
“internal war” and other forms of political 
violence? Is it a novel phenomenon, unique and 
inexplicable, or simply a repeat performance with 
some new ingredients? Is there a common 
denominator to the various manif^tations of 
political violence? And what effect is it likely to 
have? I am a historian and I believe that to most 
members of my profession this wave of violence 
has not come as a total surprise. When Professor 
Harry Eckstdn wrote his study on “internal war” 
some ten years ago he complained that social 
scientists had neglected the study of violence.^ 
This was no doubt connected with two facts— 
that violence is not the most attractive of subjects, 
and that it is not ideally suited for the application 
of quantitative techniques and other social 
science methods. I don’t think historians can be 
accused of simOar sins of omission; for while 
they may not have the answers, they know that 
(at the very latest, since Adam left Paradise) the 
history of mankind has been to a large extent 
one of political violence. They know that there 
has been guerrilla warfare for almost as long. 
The description in the Bible of David’s conspiracy 
at the cave of Adulam sounds almost contraa- 
porary: 

And every one that was In distress and every one 
that was in debt, and every one that was discon¬ 
tented, ga&etad themselves unto him, and he 
became a captain over them.... (1 Samuel, 22). 

The anthropologists have given us reports about 
the Arapesh in New Guinea, and the Lepodias 
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in Sikkim, and other tribes which know no 
aggression. Happy are these people: but they have 
remained outsit history. As for the rest of 
mankind, historians and philosophers alike have 
taken a dim. or fairly rei^tic, point of view for 
a long time. When Kant wrote that “War re¬ 
quires no particular motive—^it appears engrafted 
on human nature," no one had as yet heard 
about modem psychology and the “frustration- 
aggression syndrome." The progress of civilisation 
has been agonisingly slow; there have been ups- 
and-downs, and violence and terror have never 
been far from the surface. It has been only of 
late that some well-meaning students of human 
behaviour have come to regard peace and good¬ 
will, civilised and humane behaviour as the 
norm, and collective violence as a temporary 
deviation; as a result they have been both per¬ 
turbed and puzzled by recent events. 

A UTTLB HISTORY should have taught them 
differently. We were spoiled by two decades of 
relative calm when the economic damage 
caused by the Second World War was not yet 
repaired, and when the political and psycho¬ 
logical effects of the great blood-letting were 
still palpably felt. During this period the pre¬ 
conditions for a fresh upsurge in political 
violence did not exist. But the post-war era is 
over. It may be more helpful and illuminating 
to compare this new age not with the one pre¬ 
ceding It but with others more distant in time, 
such as, for instance, the last centuries of the 
Roman Empire. I refer to the period of Roma 
saturata, when the Emperors began to engage in 
philosophy rather than make war, when a new 
strange sect appeared on the scene preaching 
something very much like “Make love not war”, 
when banditry spread and when the bandit 
leaders were venerated as saints. It sounds very 
topical when we read in Tertullian that heretics 
have connections with very many magicians, 
itinerant charlatans, astrologers mid philosophers; 
or when another contemporary historian reports 
that the leaders of what we would now call 
guerrillas were not slaves or oppressed peasants 
but men of free birth and wealth.* Hus was 
the period when oracles triggered off* rebellions, 
when visionaries announced the impending 
downfall of Roman rule: the rule of the world 
would pass to a saviour coming from the East— 

* See Ramsay MacMuUen, Enemies of the Romm 
Order (1967). 


an angel 96 miles high and 16 miles wide. The 
leading ideologists of the day predicted that there 
would be a general breakdown with all-wasting 
fires, the sun checked in its course, the moon 
bloody, mountains levelled, rivers filled with 
blood and, eventually, the last judgment. It 
sounds very modem indeed, certainly to the 
student of present-day radical literature. There 
have been similar manifestations throughout the 
ages, but I suspect that their origins have been 
insufficiently explored. 


C IVIL VIOLENCE is various, and there is 
an almost unlimited number of varieties. 
What Tolstoy said about marriages seems to 
apply a fortiori to this subject: all happy ones 
are similar, but each unhappy one is unhappy in 
a different way. Some of these varieties have no 
apparent motive; there was an anarchist group 
in Russia before the First World War whidi 
called itself “The Motiveless Ones.” But most 
pursue certain poh'tical aims and they can be 
subdivided, broadly speaking, into two major 
groups, traditional and rhodern. The various 
national liberation stmggles against colonial 
powers (such as the fight of the FLN against the 
French in Algeria, or the campaign against the 
Portuguese in Africa) are, no doubt, traditional 
in character even though they include not in¬ 
frequently some new elements. The same is tme 
of national dissension in South-east Asia, in 
Nigeria and Qypnis; or of the reawakening of 
old tensions in Ulster, in Belgium, in Canada, 
and elsewhere. Communists, Trotskyitcs, Maoists 
and the New Left may infiltrate these move¬ 
ments in order to make political capital, but 
basically they are nationalist in character. To 
the same group of traditional conflicts belong 
certain violent manifestations of the class struggle 
such as peasants* attacks against land-owners, 
industrial violmce and sabotage, etc. Such 
movements have been frequently described and 
analysed, and if I do not deal with them in 
what follows, this does not imply that I want to 
belittle their impact or to imderrate their pros¬ 
pects. Unless central state power asserts itself, 
scHne of these separatist movements (to give but 
one example) may cause the disintegration of 
more than one country, big or small, in Asia and 
Africa. But, essentially, these trends do not con¬ 
stitute a new departure in politics; and there is 
little one can say about them except that national 
separatism is a constantly underrated factor 
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and that minorities, if they fed themselves 
discriminated against, tend to resist. This has 
been going on for a long time in many parts of 
the world, and while it no doubt deserves further 
study, it is the other type of civil violence— 
guerrilla warfare and organised acts of terror in 
the revolutionary context—which preoccupies us 
much more these days. 

Individual and collecttve terror are not 
exactly new. Political murder was common in 
ancient Greece and Rome as well as in the 
Islamic world and throughout Chinese history. 
If the term “guerrilla” was coined only some 
160 years ago, the thing Itself—warfare carried 
out by irregular forces—^is surely as old as the 
hills. If the resurgence of political violence has 
nevertheless caused surprise and shock in recent 
years, it is no doubt mainly because most of us 
thought that it had been overcome, at least as 
far as the modern industrial societies were con> 
cerned, because it was both immoral and 
inefTective. 

The extreme Left dissociated itself long ago 
from the use of terror. Commenting on the 
recapture of Vienn? in 1848 by counter¬ 
revolutionary forces, Karl Marx wrote that there 
was only one way to shorten the agony of the 
old order and the bloody birth-pangs of the new— 
revolutionary terrorism. But he modified his 
views later on; and when Engels wrote (in 1895) 
a new preface to Marx’s Class Struggles In 
France ho said that the time of surprise coups, 
of barricades and street fighting to be carried 
out by small Elites leading amorphous masses 
lacking class consciousness was over once and 
for all. The development of modem arms had 
made street fighting “obsolete.” 

The situation in Russia was different. The 
programme of the Narodnaya Volya (People’s 
Will) in 1879 stated that terrorist activity— 
destroying the most harmful individuals in the 
government, defending the party against espion¬ 
age. punishing the perpetrators of notorious 
cases of violence and repression on the part of 
the government—^was highly desirable. It aimed 
at undermining the government’s power, de¬ 
monstrating the possibility of fighting the 
regime, arousing in this manner the revolutionary 
spirit of the people and its confidence in the 
success of the cause, and finally giving shape 
and direction to the forces that were to carry on 

* See Bernard Lewis, The Assassins (1967). 
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the struggle. This programme reminds one 
almost textually of Cte Guevara's writings, but 
then there is not very much new under the sun. 
The Anarchist Cookbook recently published in 
New York—which gives fairly detailed practical 
advice on how to prepare detonators and bombs 
in one’s kitchen—^ws heavily on another such 
text written 70 years earlier by a Gennan im¬ 
migrant, Johaimes Most, the full title of which 
was Science of Revolutionary Warfare, a hand¬ 
book of instruction regarding the use and manu¬ 
facture of Nitroglycerine, Dynamite, Gun Cotton, 
Fulminating Mercury, Bombs, Arsons, Poisons, 
etc. The essential no^wlty is that the new manual 
includes a long section on dectronics, a fidd 
unknown in Most’s days, and an even longer 
one on drugs which 70 years earlier were not 
yet considered part of the revolutionary heritage. 
But even the combination of hashish and political 
murder is not unprecedented; I refer to the 
medieval Assassins and their exploits.* Having 
quoted the programme of the 19th-oentuiy 
Russian terrorists, I ought to add in fairness 
that they never claimed that their doctrine was 
universally applicable. On the contrary, when 
President Ga^eld was assassinated in 1881, the 
Central Committee of Narodnaya Volya sharply 
denounced it: in a land where the dtizms are 
free to express thdr ideas, political assassination 
reflected a despotic state of mind and was, 
therefore, to be repudiated. 

Russian terrorism was effectively suppressed 
by the Tsarist regime. On the ideological level 
it was decisively refuted by Plekhanov in a 
famous tract. Lenin, Plekhanov’s pupil, took a 
more ambiguous view of revolutionary terrorism: 
he justified it “in certain circumstances” (for 
instance, in Latvia in 1905) and emphasised that 
the rejection of partisan warfare by the socialist 
movement was a matter of expediency, not of 
principle. If it appeared that terror achieved 
results, one should not reject it out of hand. 
These views were uttered at the time of revolu¬ 
tionary upsurge. In later years Lenin agreed with 
Trotsky, who wrote in 1911 that a pinch of 
powder and a slug of lead were not sufficient to 
change the social order. A terrorist attempt 
could, at best, cause temporaiy confusion in the 
ruling dreies; but the capitalist state does not 
rest upon ministers and cannot be destroyed 
together with them ... the mechanism ronains 
intact and continues to function. Communist 
strategy ever since, with some notaUe exceptions, 
has been not only against individuid terror but 
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has taken a critical view of putsdhism and 
guerrilla warfare, urban and rural alike. 

ChiTHODOx CcwMUNisTS coNTiNUB to adhere to 
this line, but others no longer believe that 
“terror does not pay.” It cannot be denied 
that personalities are sometimes of decisive im< 
portance. Had Hitler been shot in front of the 
Munich Feldherrenhalle in November 1923, or if 
Lenin upon his arrival at the Finland Station 
had met with an accident, 20th-century history 
would almost certainly have taken a different 
course. It can be argued that these were ex¬ 
ceptional cases and that, by and large, individual 
terror does not work—certainly not in the 
developed nations. If a new, more successful 
Guy Fawkes appeared on the scene and managed 
with his angry brigade to blow up the appropriate 
buildings in London or Washington he would 
cause a week’s confusion but not the overthrow 
of “the system.” Some of the advocates of the 
new terrorism (viz. Fanon or Guevara) have de¬ 
veloped their strategy outside Europe and North 
America, in underdeveloped countries that were 
or are ruled by small oligarchies and in which, 
therefore, the chances for a quick, violent coup 
or protracted guerrilla warfare are much better. 
Some of these advocates of revolutionary 
violence argue, moreover, that the application 
of terror morally “cleanses” and “purifies” the 
people or peoples concerned. Such peculiar 
notions of political hygiene are not particularly 
original. They appeared conspicuously around 
the turn of the century, and were gleefully taken 
up by fascism. 

Those who preach “terror” in the industrially 
developed countries have done so out of despair; 
they leave given up hope of attaining their aim, 
whatever it happens to be, by political means. 
Unlike the Communists they do not believe any 
longer in the revolutionary potential of the 
working class, and the peasants have become a 
countw-revolutionary force par excellence. Like 
Bakunin, they believe that the working class has 
been corrupted, and that it is only from the 
flotsam and jetsam of society—^the Lumpen' 
proletariat, tlw outcasts of all classes—that they 
can hope for any mass support. 

But do they need any mass support? They 
have come to believe, not altogether wrongly, 
that the more sophisticated society becomes, the 

*See: Carlos Marighela, For the Uberation of Brazil 
penguin, 1971), and Rob^ Moss, Urban OuerriUas 
temple Smith, 1972). 


more vulnmable and the more exposed it is to the 
actions of a few dedicated, determined revolu¬ 
tionaries. There are, clearly, differences among 
the various theoreticians of guerrilla warfare. 
Mao and Vo Nguyen Giap are still closer to 
Lenin; they do not regard partisan warfare 
(which should always be directed by the party) 
as the only possible road to victory. In their 
view it is essential to mobilise the masses in this 
way for la lutte finale. The Latin American 
guerrilla leadou, on the other hand, are openly 
contemptuous of the Party but put all their hopes 
on the /be/—revolutionary aimed bands. They 
dissociate themselves from Marxism inasmuch as 
they pay no attention to “objective conditions.” 
Apparently an insurrection is always possible, 
provided those involved are brave and well 
organised. These revolutionaries are more in the 
tradition of the Latin American pronunciamentos 
than of Marxism. 

There are other differences among the various 
exponents of guerrilla warfare. R6gis Debray 
paid hardly any attention to urban guerrilla 
warfare; Guevara considered it a possibility but 
did not give it high priority', whereas the Brazilian 
Marighela regarded the cities as the most pro¬ 
mising battleground by far. The defeat of Rdgis 
Debray and Che Guevara, on the one hand, and 
the spectacular exploits of the Tupamaros, and 
to a much lesser extent the ALNX in Brazil, on 
the other, has caused a swing in recent years of 
guerrilla warfare from the countryside to the 
towns. The cities offer so much better protection 
to the insurgents than the pampas or mountains 
where the arms and techniques of counter¬ 
insurgency can be applied by the goveriunent 
with far greater ease.* 

The proponents of guerrilla warfare believe, 
like Mao, that the road to victory in the de¬ 
veloped countries is through the “Third World,” 
Such belief is based on the mistaken assumption 
that the industrial West would be lost without 
Afro-Asian markets and raw materials. But the 
industrially developed nations do not in fact 
“depend” on the Third World. If India and 
Brazil were no longer part of the world economic 
system, this would cause a temporary shortage 
of tea and coffee, but, I am afraid, little other 
inconvenience for the rest of the worid. 

W HAT ABpUT THE PROSPECTS of the 
urban guerrillas in the United States and 
the othw hij^y industrialised countries? The 
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chances of achieving results in terms of political 
and social change are, it seems to me, virtually 
nil. There were some 4,330 bombings in the 
United States between January 1970 and April 
1971, but Mr Nixon is still President and Mr 
Agnew his deputy. The result would not have 
been different even if there had been ten times as 
many attacks. But if victory is as remote as ever, 
the chances for at least temporarily paralysing life 
in the country are much greater, creating a 
climate of insecurity which will result in economic 
recession: permanent chaos rather than per¬ 
manent revolution. The leaders of the urban 
guerrillas assume that as a result of continuoas 
attacks the old order will either collapse or, more 
likely, try to defend itself by extreme means, to 
do away with civil liberties, become “fascist.” 
This, in turn, will cause further polarisation: the 
guerrillas will gain the support of many liberals 
now convinced that “the cure is worse than the 
disease....” 

I suspect that these tactics are largely based 
on miscalculations. The prospects for urban 
guerrillas in the Western world are not at all 
good. True enough, modern cities offer a great 
many advantages to the attacker—but not in the 
long run, for they may well find themselves in 
total isolation. What has been easily destroyed 
is often easily and quickly repaired; it may even 
act as a spur to a sagging economy. Lastly, the 
urban guerrilla wants to achieve quick success; 
if he does not see any spectacular progress he 
loses courage; in his group there are, inevitably, 
internal splits, and mutual recriminations. The 
fate of the Weathermen and the Black Panthers 
are obvious illustrations. And since the guerrilla, 
unlike the orthodox Marxist, negates the political 
struggle, this may well be the end of his revolu¬ 
tionary career. 

I would not want to rule out urban guerrilla 
victories in certain countries where political 
circumstances are particularly favourable. But 
even there, the most the guerrillas can hope for 
is to act as pace-makers for the traditional parties 
of the Left, especially the Communists (as, for 
instance, in Uruguay at present). They may take 
up arms against a National-Revolutionary or 
Left-wing government as in Ceylon and perhaps 
tomorrow in Chile, if their expectations are not 
fulfilled. But, on the whole, they are finding it 
easier to get publicity than to get power, and 
their disruptions are hardly a factor in bringing 
about social and political change. 
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'njE MEDU—television in particular—have greatly 
helped the progress of small, insignificant groups 
by giving them wide exposure. The constant ne^ 
for sensationalism is one of the inbuilt features 
of modem mass media—the more extreme one's 
views or actions, the more newsworthy they are. 
But the media, with their bias for the extreme, do 
not, unlike King Midas, turn everything they 
touch into gold; on the contrary, their kiss is 
very often the kiss of death. They need seven-day 
wonders; today's cultiural hero is bound to be 
tomorrow’s bore. Television, moreover, is a 
cruel medium: it has probably damaged more 
reputations than it has created. If the opinions 
aired on television strike viewers and listeners 
as stupid or outrageous, such exposure, far from 
helping the cause, effectively destroys it. 

N evertheless, there has been a 
dramatic upsurge in violent politics in 
recent years, and the question remains: how to 
explain it? Is there a general unified theory on 
violence? There is now a great deal of literature 
on the subject which 1 have studied, I admit, 
with much initial scepticism. There is the usual 
heavy emphasis on methodology, the unending 
invocations of modernisation and mobilisation, 
the free-for-all model-building, the attempts to 
quantify or at least compare things that can be 
neither quantified nor compared. And it usually 
leads to such profound insights as the statement 
that people at eighty arc less likely to mount the 
barricades than at eighteen. This is not to say 
that all that has been written by social scientists 
on the subject of revolution, guerrilla warfare, 
and other forms of civil violence is wrong and 
can be safely ignored. Eckstein's observation in 
1963 was quite correct: scarcely anything in the 
French ancien rigime has escaped blame by one 
writer or another for the revolution. But if it is 
true that many conditions can generate “internal 
war”—economic crisis as well as economic 
prosperity, social mobility as well as its absence, 
social change as well as stagnation—then less 
attention should be paid to the so-called “objec¬ 
tive conditions” and more to the people who 
engage in political violence, the intellectual and 
voluntaristic factors, the personality of the 
leaders, the composition of the followers, their 
political orientation, and so on. These are the 
interesting questions; but since there is no room 
for the “rigorous analysis” and “controlled 
experiments” that social scientists demand, it is 
more than doubtful whether we can expect from 
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them more than occasional, almost accidental 
insights. Could it be the process of “modemisa* 
tioD** which disrupts social balances and under¬ 
mines traditional society? Several writers have 
argued that precisely for this reason peasants 
have constantly rebelled. Yet others sharply 
disagree: peasants do not rise when they are 
poor or when things get worse; they are always 
with those who have the power. 

One of the first modern scholars to engage in 
the comparative study of civil strife was Pitirim 
Sorokin.* He found that in Europe the thirteenth 
century was the most violent one so far as the 
“average level of disturbance” was concerned. 
1 shall not go into the finer points; the differentia¬ 
tion between “turmoil_conspiracy ... internal 

war,” and so on. Others have followed in his 
tracks, but this again is a field in which quanti¬ 
fication is only of little use—for what good arc 
theories in which, say, the French and the 
Russian Revolutions count as much as some 
Paraguayan pronunciamento which lasts for a 
day, a week, or even a month? Let me give but one 
example. The History of Violence in America 
—a report to the U.S. National Commission on 
the Causes and Prevention of Violence—pro¬ 
vides on page 6S2 a table concerning political 
violence profiles of 84 countries for the period 
1948-1966. According to this table, Finland 
and Luxembourg have the “lowest profile”; 
they score nil —and Indonesia has the highest 
score, 190. My doubts soared when I gathered 
that France scored almost five times higher than 
Italy; Lebanon ten times higher than Israel and 
83 times as high as Saudi Arabia; and the United 
Kingdom twice as high as Afghanistan and 
Ireland. 1 do not know on what ingenious schemes 
such tables are prepared, but they are (to put it 
as mildly as (>ossibie) open to some doubt. 

It has been known for a fairly long time that 
there is a connection between frustration and 

* P. A. Sorokin, Social ami Cultural Dynamics, vol. 
Ill (1937), and The Sociology of Revolution (1925), A 
good summary of the literature and a current discus¬ 
sion in the field is Henry Bienen, Violence and Social 
Change (University of Chicago Press, 1968). See also: 
Ted Gurr (^.), IVhy Men Rebel ^rinceton, 1970), the 
publications of Ivo K. and Rosalind L. Feierabend in 
the Journal of Conflict Resolution (1966) and the 
History of Violence in America; of James C. Davis (in 
The American Sociological Review (1962) and The 
History of Violence in America), the writings by Peter 
Calvert, David C. Schwartz (“A Theory of Revolution¬ 
ary behavior”. New York, 1970), Tanter and Midlar- 
sky (Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1967), Nesvold, 
Gurr and Ruttenberg, The Conditions of Civil Violence 
(Princeton, 1967). 


aggression, and the concept of “relative de¬ 
privation” has recently been introduced by some 
sociologists. It has been shown that overcrowding 
stimulates aggression—among lemmings and rats 
as well as human beings. But all these theories 
explain, at best, only part of a complex reality 
which obstinately defies generalisation. The 
inhabitants of the most densely populated 
countries—such as Egypt, Holland, Belgium— 
are not necessarily more aggressive than, say, 
the Mongolians; and wliile life in a big city has 
no doubt many drawbacks it remains to be 
shown that city dwellers are in fact more aggres¬ 
sive than farmers, “Relative deprivation” is not 
of much help either because there are relatively 
deprived people all over the world at all times: 
perhaps no less in Sweden and Madagascar 
(notably peaceful countries in our time), than in 
the United States or Colombia. 

More sophisticated is Professor James C. 
Davies’ concept of the J-Curve which postulates 
(following Tocqueville) that revolution is most 
likely to occur when a prolonged period of rising 
expectations and rising gratifications is followed 
by a short period of sharp'reversal during which 
the gap between expectation and fulfilment 
widens and becomes intolerable. The author of 
this thesis has studied in detail the American 
Civil War, Hitler’s rise to power, and the present 
turbulence in the United States. But what if he 
had studied instead the Russian or the Chinese 
revolutions? There were no “rising expectations’* 
in Russia in 1917 or in CThina before 1949, and 
certainly no rising gratification. Many social 
scientists have detected a causal correlation 
between social and economic change and political 
violence—-when traditional means of production 
and time-honoured occupations have been 
superseded by more modern ones resulting in 
unemployment, when traditional habits and 
beliefs have undergone change, this has resulted 
in confusion, demorali.sation, and very often 
violence. But in some places the level of political 
violence has still been relatively small, in others 
exceedingly high. The Industrial Revolution, 
the greatest social revolution of recent centuries, 
has hardly anywhere resulted in major political 
revolutions—whereas lost wars frequently have. 
Some have detected a causal connection between 
violence and modernisation as well as social 
mobility. According to Ivo and Rosalind Feiera¬ 
bend the highest and lowest points of the 
“modernity continuum” will tend to produce 
maximum stability in the political order, whereas 
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a medium position will produce maximum 
instability. In other words—the most and tlM 
least developed societies are the most integrated 
and, therefore, relatively immune to manifesta* 
tions of political violence. All this stands to 
reason—or so it seemed, until recent events in the 
United States and other highly developed 
countries made us doubt it. As for Latin America, 
it is my impression that the most backward 
countries, the most developed countries, and 
indeed those in between have been more or less 
equally hit by insurgency and other turbulence: 
if there is a general pattern of political violence 
it cannot be discerned with the naked eye. 
Professor Lucian Pye wrote in his study of 
Guerrilla Communism in Malaya (1964), that it 
was almost impossible for political controversies 
within highly complex industrial societies to 
develop to the point of sustained and organised 
violence. He should have added: provided that 
they also happen to be totalitarian dictatorships— 
in which case there may not be political con¬ 
troversy in the first place. Pye wrote his book in 
1956; we are all sadder and wiser now. 

There are, in short, many theories about the 
origins, the character, and the function of 
political violence. Some see it as a rational, 
others an irrational, phenomenon; some regard 
it as permanent, others as transitional; some as 
mainly caused by socio-economic, others by 
psycho-social, causes. Some interpret it as an 
instrument to eliminate backwardness; others, 
on the contrary, as a tool to spread barbarism. 
Of the various theories of political violence that 
have been submitted and discussed in recent 
years, few have been rejected outright; most have 
been simply discarded and forgotten. Many 
contained a grain of truth, but tried the im¬ 
possible: to find a magic formula, a key to a 
phenomenon for which, alas, there seems to be 
no simple answer and no common denominator. 
Perhaps one day we shall have theories on 
political violence; I am fairly sure there will not 
be one grand theory. 


I T IS DIFFICULT to sbarc the optimism of 
some social scientists that it is somehow 
possible drastically to reduce the amount of 
political violence in the foreseeable future— 
except, of course, in dictatorships with efiective 
political controls. However just the social order 
and however perfect the rulers, there will always 


be disaffected, alienated, and aggressive people, 
claiming that the present state of affairs is 
intolerMe, that any and every change would be 
for the better, and that only violent change could 
be effective. Admittedly, the numbn of such 
people and the violence of their behaviour varies 
from country to country. 

Nevertheless, the prospects for gutoilla war¬ 
fare are not, as I have argued, too good. Only a 
few years ago, the Palestim'an irregulars seemed 
an irresistible force—^today they are in very sad 
shape indeed. In 1962, Venezuela was on the 
brink of disaster—it had the strongest, most 
experienced guerrilla movement and the weakest 
political and social order; Castro and his friends 
thought it would be the next country to fall. 
Seven years later the movement has virtually 
ceased to exist. The same happened in Colombia 
and Peru. Tlie only Latin American country in 
which the extreme Left has come to power is 
Chile, which is also the only country in which 
there was no sizeable guerrilla movement. 

Human beings do learn, however reluctantly, 
from historical experience. Potential guerrilleros 
will draw conclusions not only, and perhaps not 
mainly, from their set-backs in recent years but 
also from the political futility of their actions. 
Since Cuba, they have as yet to win a decisive 
victory; and the Cuban example has lost much 
of its attraction for them. All this is not to say 
that the guerrilla movement is everywhere 
doomed, that it may not have a spectacular 
success in one country or the other. But I have 
been preoccupied with the rule, not the excep¬ 
tion. 

What conclusions, if any, can be drawn from 
recent history about the deeper reasons for the 
large-scale revival of movements sponsoring 
political violence? 

Above all, it reflects the weakness of the 
established order. For such movements spread 
only if there is at least some chance of success 
—if there are no guerrilla movements in the 
Soviet Union this is not the result of the absence 
of conflicts, but the presence of a strong govern¬ 
ment which would suppress without compunction 
any attempt to challenge its authority. Revolu¬ 
tionary movements succeed not because “ob¬ 
jective conditions” are “ripe”—to a certain 
degree these always exist, but they are never fully 
present. Revolutions succeed because their 
enemies are weak. Political regimes fall, not 
because they are wicked, but because they are 
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ineffective. No regime, however abhorrent, has 
been overthrown as a result of the magnitude of 
its crimes. But a great many fairly good ones have 
fallen because their loaders lost faith and 
nerve; because they no longer believed in the 
rightness of their cause; because, to the fanati> 
dsm of their enemies, they had nothing to 
juxtapose but tired scepticism. Weakness, ad- 
mitte^y, can have a great many sources—a lost 
war, or even a victorious war, if it caused many 
victims and much disruption, a deep structural 
economic crisis, or perhaps some major natural 
disaster. But our own age—like some previous 
ones, which were characterised by a high level of 
political violence—is remarkably free from such 
catastrophes, and therefore the deeper causes of 
the weakness, the fatigue, the scepticism, are 
connected with the spiritual crisis of our time: 
the loss of faith (be it religious or ideological), 
the depreciation of traditional values which have 
resulted in pessimism, emptiness, boredom, and in 
various curious near-suicidal manifestations. I 
am, of course, aware that the situation in the 
developing countries is different; but in the 
developed industrial societies of the West this 
seems to me the core of the problem. The key is 
not in the GNP, nor in the level of material 
expectations, but in the minds of men. 

What makes civilisations become unsure of 
themselves, doubt their raison d’itrel There 
are, of course, always objective factors—political, 
social, economic—and we shall ignore them at 
our peril. But economic reasons do not suffice 
to explain why democracy in Germany succum¬ 
bed to its enemies and why an even more severe 
crisis did not have the same effect in the United 
States. If the instinct of survival has been weak¬ 
ened, even minor challenges seem overwhelming, 
insurmountable. What causes a weakening of will ? 
I do not profess to have an answer; but, if one 
is wanted, it is th^ kinds of questions which 
seem to me to constitute the most promising 


direction for further enquiry. AfBictions of 
the instinct for survival, of the will, are not 
necessarily fatal; they tend to appear like a bolt 
from the blue, and occasionally they disappear 
with equal suddenness. In France, around 1890, 
it was de rigueur to argue that the country was 
“finished.” Observers referred to donographic 
stagnation, military weakness, the high con¬ 
sumption of alcohol, the prevalence of decadent 
trends in literature ayd in the arts, general 
demoralisation—everything pointed in this direc¬ 
tion. Everyone was beyond despair. Finis Galliae 
was the generally accepted slogan. As one leading 
economist wrote: France is going under like a 
lump of sugar in the ocean. Incidentally, this was 
also the heyday of anarchist attacks, of Ravachol 
and Emile Henry, of bombs thrown in caf6s and 
the Chamber of Deputies, of the murder of 
President Carnot. Fifteen years later, without 
any forewarning, everything changed almost 
overnight—the preoccupation with eroticism 
gave way to newly-fashionable outdoor sports, 
and the natural sciences and technology attracted 
the young generation. The manly virtues were 
again extolled by writers and artists. France was 
“at last herself again” to quote a famous best¬ 
seller of those days; she became almost aggres¬ 
sively nationalist. Objectively nothing had 
changed: the birth-rate had increased, the French 
economy was still falling behind its neighbours, 
alcoholism had not decreased, and church attend¬ 
ance had not gone up. But whereas in 1890 these 
had seemed fatal diseases, fifteen years later most 
people were inclined to dismiss them as of no 
great consequence. 

I am not sure whether we are entitled to draw 
far-reaching conclusions from the French ex¬ 
ample. Perhaps all it teaches us is this: since the 
human factor is so important, and since human 
behaviour is so unpredictable, would it not 
behoove all our prophets—of doom, decline, and 
degeneration—to be a mite cautious in their 
predictions? 
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The Rights of the Victims 

Thoughts on Crime & Compassion 


O NE OF THE GREAT paradoxes of our 
time is that as the danger of major 
international wars recedes and the standard of 
living rises, the level of domestic violence and 
crime increases at a frightening rate. I need not 
rehearse the statistics that confirm the observa¬ 
tions and experiences of concerned and intelligent 
citizens throughout the United States, especially 
of tho.se who live in or visit our chief metropolitan 
centres. 

Accompanying this increase in violence and 
crimes of violence has been an impressive, 
sympathetic concern—, some have unfairly called 
it a “preoccupation”—^with the human and civil 
rights of criminals and of those accused of crime. 
American judicial opinions as well as academic 
treatises on criminology reveal a growing and 
thoughtful sensitivity to the possibility that the 
procedures by which defendants in criminal cases 
are booked and tried, and the evidence against 
them evaluated, may lead to miscarriages of 
justice. Legal practices that were once accepted 
without any qualms and doubts at a time when 
the U.S. Bill of Rights was adopted as a safeguard 
of the basic liberties of the people against the 
possible tyranny of the state, ISth-centui^r 
practices that endured far into the 20th century, 
have been discarded in recent years in con¬ 
sequence of new, more enlightened readings or 
interpretations of our constitutional rights. 

There are those who maintain that the alarming 
increase in crimes of violence is a direct con¬ 
sequence of the liberal modifications of our 
arrest and indictment procedures, of U.S. 
Supreme Court decisions that allegedly have 
shackled the law enforcement authorities and 
resulted in an ever larger number of recidivists 
or repeaters among criminal defendants. How¬ 
ever, such an inference may be a case of the 
fallacy of post hoc ergo propter hoc. Causal 
questions in human affairs are notoriously 


difficult to resolve because of the number of 
variables involved. Striking correlations are not 
always evidence of causal connections. For the 
purpose of my analysis, it is not necessary either 
to reject or accept the view—asserted by some 
with great confidence—concerning the influence 
of court decisions on criminal behaviour. I sus¬ 
pend judgment about the causes of the current 
increase in crimes of violence, and take my point 
of departure only from the indisputable fact that 
the marked and alarming increase in domestic 
violence has indeed occurred. 

What I propose to do is to raise some funda¬ 
mental questions about the basic ethical and 
jurisprudential issues involved. 

Why should we as citizens be concerned with 
the human and legal rights of persons accused of 
breaking the law? Why should we seek to 
liberalise the processes of law enforcement by 
raising protective hedges around such persons, 
thus making their conviction more difficult? 

The answers summarise a library of literature. 
First, over and above any considerations of 
humanitarianism, we wish to avoid the danger of 
convicting the accused on the basis of plausible 
evidence, when he in ultimate fact may be 
innocent. The conviction of an innocent man 
comes closest in the intuitive judgment of man¬ 
kind to being an absolute wrong. Second, even if 
we do not make the presumption of innocence, 
there is a good reason why we should want to 
defend and extend the rights of those accused of 
crime. For hard as it may be for us to imagine, 
someday we ourselves may be in the dock facing 
criminal charges of one kind or another. The 
quirks of fate or hazard of fortune or the 
hidden purpose of providence—call it what you 
will—have caught up even the most strait-laced 
and chokered individuals in tragic and violent 
situations, as bizarre as they were unexpected. 
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And not all of them have been crimes of passion. 
There is a perennial and humbling wisdom in the 
Puritan’s admonition to his son as they witnessed 
a wretch being dragged to the gallows: “There 
but for the Grace of God go 1...Both Goethe 
and Tolstoy, who understood the human heart 
because they saw deeply into their own, have 
acknowledged that there is no crime in the 
calendar of human folly and bestiality which in 
some situations they could not conceive them¬ 
selves committing. And if we pride ourselves on 
our own immunity from temptation, it may 
testify not so much to our incorruptibility as to 
our lack of imaginative power. 

T his is the case for the rights of the 
criminal or the person accused of crime— 
and a powerful case it is. But before we bring 
in judgment we must perform another act of 
imaginative identification, much simpler and 
more natural, and that is with ourselves as vic¬ 
tims of crimes of violence. 

Granted that I am a potential criminal, 1 am 
also a potential victim of crime. The U.S. 
statistics of mounting violence show that cases of 
murder, non-negligent manslaughter, and forcible 
rape have skyrocketed. It has been estimated 
that in America’s large metropolitan centres the 
risk of becoming the victim of a serious crime has 
more than doubled in the last decade. Since 
many crimes of violence are committed by 
repeaters, the likelihood of my becoming a 
victim of crime is much greater than the likeli¬ 
hood of my becoming a criminal. Therefore, the 
protection of my right not to be mugged, 
assaulted, or murdered looms much larger in my 
mind than my rights as a criminal d^endant. 

And not only to my mind. A poll conducted 
in the 20th Congressional District on Man¬ 
hattan’s heavily Democratic Upper West Side 
by Representative William F. Ryan (as reported 
in the New York Times of 8 January 1972) 
yielded some surprising results in view of the 
liberal political complexion of the district. 
Ninety per cent of the 9,400 persons responding 
rated New York City’s streets as unsafe. “One 
out of every three persons responding—34 per 
cent—said he had been the direct victim of street 
crime.’’ 

Let us be clear about some things that have 
become obscured by our legitimate concern with 
the rights of criminals and those accused of 


crime. The potential victim has at least just as 
much a human right not to be violently molested, 
interfered with, and outraged as the person 
accused of such crimes has to have a fair trial and 
a skilful defence. As a citizen, most of the rights 
guaranteed me under the Bill of Rights become 
nugatory if I am hopelessly crippled by violence, 
and all of them become extinguished if 1 am killed. 
The rights of victims are recognised in some legal 
jurisdictions which compensate them for disasters 
in which they become involved through no fault 
of their own. In England, it has been suggested 
that the assets of apprehended criminals who 
have committed capital crimes be distributed to 
the dependants of their victims. But my point 
here is that this emerging legal right of the 
victim is dependent upon the prior recognition 
of his moral right not to be victimised by the 
lawbreaker. 

No matter how we seek to escape from ack¬ 
nowledging it, there is a direct conflict between 
the rights of the criminal and of persons accused 
of crime and the rights of their past and poten¬ 
tial victims. In some classes of cases it is clear that 
the greater the right of the person accused of 
crime, the less the right of his future victim. For 
example, the right of a person out on bail for a 
crime of violence, to receive bail when he is 
charged with committing the same type of 
violent offence, and to be granted bail even when 
he is charged with committing the offence a 
third time—a right which he legitimately claims 
since he has not yet been found guilty of the first 
offence—conflicts head-on with the rights of his 
victims who can legitimately claim that they 
suffered this violence because the person at bar 
enjoyed his constitutional right to be free on bail. 
Those who fail to see this do not understand the 
nature of moral decision. It is not a choice be¬ 
tween good and bad, right or wrong—this 
repre^nts no moral choice but merely sum¬ 
marises the completed moral judgment. It is a 
choice between good and good, right and right, 
and, sometimes, between the good and the right. 
They also fail to see that this conflict of rights 
is expressed in the U.S. Constitution’s Bill of 
Rights in which the free exercise of religion 
conflicts with the principle of separation of state 
and church, and in which the right to a free 
press may conflict with the right to a fair trial. 
In consequence, they ignore or underestimate the 
law-making powers of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
some of whose Justices in the past deceived 
themselves with the absurd view that the rights 
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of the Bill of Rights are absolute and cannot be 
abridged under any circumstances. If rights con¬ 
flict, they obviously cannot all be absolute. 


W HY HAS THIS CONFLICT between the 
rights of the potential criminals and the 
rights of the potential victims not been previously 
recognised? 

Among the reasons undoubtedly has been the 
fact that in aU periods, except the present, when 
the rights of criminals and those accused of 
crime were being recognised, the incidence of 
violent crime was, relative to preceding periods, 
declining. Where crime was rife, the human 
rights of those accused of crime were hardly 
recognised or ruthlessly sacrificed on the altar of 
law and order. The recognition and appreciation 
of the human rights of criminals and those ac¬ 
cused of crimes go back a long way, as the right 
of sanctuary in biblical times indicates. When 
crime became a mass phenomenon, however, 
these rights were honoured more in the breach 
than in the observance. 

How, then, should we resolve the conflict 
between the rights of the criminally accused and 
the rights of their potential victims? I submit 
that at the present juncture of events, because our 
American cities have become more dangerous to 
life and Iknb than the darkest jungle, we must 
give priority to the rights of potential victims. I 
am prepared to weaken the guarantees and 
privileges to which 1 am entitled as a potential 
criminal, or as a defendant, in order to strengthen 
my rights and safeguards as a potential victim. 
Purely on the basis of probabilities, I am con¬ 
vinced that I run a greater danger of suffering 
disaster as a potential victim than as a potential 
criminal or defendant. It is these probabilities 
that shift from one historical period to another 
that must be the guide of wise, prudent, and just 
administration of the law. 

Actually, although the protection of the rights 
in the Bill of Rights has been extended by the 
Court to state jurisdictions of criminal law, 
originally they were intended to curb primarily 
the violation of political rights by the Federal 
government. The judicial legislation that re¬ 
interpreted and extended these guarantees to 
bold for criminal defendants in state courts was, 
in large measure, certainly justified because of 
changes in social needs and the development of 
more humane attitudes. But today, a humane 
concern for the increasing number of victims of 


violent crimes requires a reinterpretation, an¬ 
other emphasis. 

When we read that preventive detention at the 
discretion of the judge (by denial of bail to 
repeated offenders charged with extremely violent 
crimes) is denounced by some judicial figures as 
a “betrayal of elementary justice”, as “smacking 
of the concentration camps of Hitler and Stalin”; 
when we read that a person jailed for the death 
of 12 persons is freed from jail and the case 
against him dismissed because the prosecution's 
only evidence against him was a voluntary con¬ 
fession to the police who had failed to inform 
him of his rights; when we read that a man who 
murdered one of three hostages he had taken had 
a record of 25 arrests ranging from armed robbery 
to aggravated assault and battery, and that at 
the time of his arrest, he was free on bail awaiting 
grand jury action on charges in five separate 
cases in a two-month period preceding the 
murder; when we read that a man whose speed¬ 
ing car had been stopped by a motor-cycle 
policeman who, without a search warrant, 
forced him to open his trunk that contained the 
corpses of a woman and two children, walks out 
of court scot-free because the evidence is ruled 
inadmissible—we can only conclude with Mr 
Bumble that the law is a ass. 

The true wisdom of the law consists in recog¬ 
nising the conflict of rights and adjudicating tlie 
conflict by a decision that strengthens the whole 
structure of rights in the community. At a time 
when crime is rife, if the proof of a grave crime 
like murder is incontestable on the basis of 
evidence that may be “tainted” because the law- 
enforcement officers disregarded the niceties of 
procedure, then legal action should be taken 
against these officers by the state or by the de¬ 
fendant rather than giving, in effect, a grant of 
immunity to a murderer. 

We wish to reduce the role of violence in 
human affairs without sacrificing the principles 
of justice. The extension of the privileges against 
self-incrimination to absurd lengths by American 
judges who abandoned common sense in a 
desire to establish a reputation for liberalism 
has, to my knowled^, no parallel in any other 
national legal jurisdiction. To elicit relevant 
testimony it has required legislation that has en¬ 
abled some criminal defendants to purchase an 
undeserved immunity from punishment for very 
serious crimes. The statistics of violent crimes 
show that our situation is much too serious to 
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indulge in sentimentalism at the expense of our 
fellow-citizens. When crimes of violence are rare 
and infrequent, we may justifiably lean over back¬ 
wards to protect those accused of serious crime 
from a possible miscarriage of justiee. But it is 
not justice but only compassion that leads us to 
say that “it is better that nine or ninety-nine 
guilty men escape punishment for their crime 
than that one innocent man be convicted.. . 
For that is certainly not doing justice either to 
the nine or ninety-nine guilty or to their potential 
victims. When crime is as rampant as it is today, 
those who invoke this dictum to justify strength¬ 
ening the rights of persons accused of violent 
crime at the expense of the rights of the potential 
victims of violent crimes, are not even entitled 
to the self-righteous claim that they are moved 
by compassion. Con»passion, if it is a virtue, 
must itself be balanced and equitable. Where, 
we ask, is their compassion for the myriads of 
victims of violent crime? At what point do the 
victims come into their ethical reckoning? 

T here are no easy answers. What I am 
suggesting is a reconsideration of some of 
our basic jurisprudential assumptions in this age 

**I always carry a $5 dollar bill in my coat 
pocket to satisfy a mugger and save me 
from being knifed. ...” W. H. Auden 

To THE Eon or; 

One of these nights I will not be coming home to 
my wife and four-year-old son. / will have been the 
victim of one of the numerous packs of muggers that 
have turned the streets of Bedford-Stuyvesant- 
Williamsburgh into an asphalt Jungle filled with 
terror and violence for my fellow black and Puerto 
Rican neighbors and myself and my family. 

1 am of black and Puerto Rican parentage. I grew 
up in Harlem and East Harlem in the midst of 
fighting gangs. As a young man I would come home 
late at night from evening college after working 
during the day. During all my previous 39 years / 
never really felt afraid for my own safety. / have 
been afraid for my mother, my son, my wife and 
other loved relatives, but never for myself. Now I’m 
afraid, really afraid, because / can see my number 
coming up, and feel absolutely helpless. 

I want to see my son grow up into a happy, 
successful and honorable person. What is most 
terrifying is the knowledge that the odds are now 
definitely against that happening. 

So many of my friends, neighbors and relatives 
are getting mugged, stabbed, assaulted and robbed 
that / know it is Just a matter of days or merely 
hours before my turn will come. 


of growing violent crime. In times of crises we 
suspend certain traditional guarantees, all too 
often hastily and thoughtlessly. We can avoid 
such crises and the panic response to them by 
reflective action—measured, firm, and humane. 
This requires a rethinking of our first principles 
in the ethics of law and punishment, a more 
pragmatic consideration of the historical con¬ 
text, and a greater awareness of social needs. 

Liberalism in social life may be defined as 
devotion to human freedom pursued and tested 
by the arts of intelligence. But not all who call 
themselves liberal understand either themselves 
or the doctrines they profess. I have called them 
“ritualistic liberals”—those who think they can 
be liberal without being intelligent. A particularly 
conspicuous species of this genus is found among 
those writers on crime and law enforcement for 
whom the victims of crime are only incidental 
rather than central to the problem of crime pre¬ 
vention. Such writers in their mournful assess¬ 
ment of tragic encounters between law breakers 
and law officers tend to equate with a fine moral 
impartiality those who are slain while attempting 
or committing murder, with those who lose their 
life preventing it. Both kinds of fatality are de- 

What makes it even more horrifying is that now 
for the first time I know how a helpless old man, a 
woman or a child feels while walking down the 
street in the early evening darkness. Scared and 
absolutely helpless, with no policemen around, and 
knowing that no one wants to get invoived. 

I am no longer a cocky combat-ready ex-Marine 
infantry sergeant. I am a frightened man returning 
home from work at night, looking behind me, to the 
side of me, to the front of me, wondering if tonight 
is the night I will get it. 

Will I get it in the subway exit where the bulbs are 
broken nearly every night, in the street while passing 
one of the numerous empty lots or empty houses, or 
on my doorstep while putting my key in the lock? 

I know it is too late to save my life, but I pray that 
the people and our leaders wake up, organize and 
stamp out illicit drugs, permissiveness and loss of 
respect for authority, which I know are the causes of 
this tremendous increase in violent crime. 

Then we will be able to save the lives of our 
children and of countless other people that deserve 
a life free from fear of a violent dMth or even of a 
violent nuking. Then people will be able to con¬ 
centrate on living life to its fullest, on beir^ htvpy, 
br^ht-eyed and filled with a love for humanity 
that is reciprocated by their fellow human beings. 

Louis S. Campbeu. 

Brooklyn, Jan. 30,1972 

* Letter fat “Hm New York Times” 
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plored as if there were no moral distinction 
between them. 

A similar absurd equation is being drawn 
today by those who proclaim that “the widespread 
popular concern about crime is almost as 
serious a problem as the crime problem itself”— 
the implication being that the fear of crime is 
almost as great a threat to society as crime. 
Such a judgment is as bizarre as it is irresponsible. 
Where crime exists, especially violent crime of un¬ 
usual magnitude, fear of crime is natural and 
reasonable, and not a form of hysteria or para¬ 
noia. Only in the absence of genuine persecution 
can a person be called a victim of a persecution 
complex. Only in the absence of widespread 
crime is the fear of crime a likely sign of 
hysteria. 

In our dangerous world, the human race might 
not survive unless there were intelligent fear. 


That is why, for example, intelligent fear of 
nuclear warfare, or of large scale ^obal pollu¬ 
tion, or of the grim effects of the population 
explosion, is Justified. Only a sociological mad 
hatter woidd say that the fear of a nuclear 
holocaust is almost as serious a problem as the 
threat of one, or the fear of the population 
explosion as dangerous as the pressure of un¬ 
restricted growth. 

Let us have done with extremists who would 
mindlessly substitute either toughness or per¬ 
missiveness for intelligence in their simplistic 
response to the moimting crime wave. A fruitful 
way to begin the quest for intelligent solutions is 
to reorient our thinking in the ciurent period to 
the rights of the potential victims of crime, and 
to the task of reducing their number and suffer¬ 
ing. In this way we can best serve the interests 
of both justice and companion. 


From V.C 

(o Gentleman of Verona) 

Give me the Daulian bird and Locrian Arsinoe. 

I want to arrange a protest in high places. 

J jn-st want to say to a few fat-nippled goddesses; 

It i.sn’t fair. 

1 t’s your door that I’m complaining about. 

It’s far too neutral. It admits revolting lovers, 
fast talkers and political nitwits. 

I hate it. 

It never speaks but if it did I know it 
would have an American accent, smacking 
its lips and saying, glutinously: “that girl’s a 
cocksucker.” 

If I had my way it would be closed for ever 
against those pretentious people whose main crime 
is that they aren’t me. It should only open, 
youwise, mewards. 

Doors are disgusting. Tliey’Il let in anything— 
secret police, creditors, puritan censors, 
men with eviction orders. They’re great painted 
layabouts. 

But that I know it can keep out competition, 

I'd have it off its hinges. Don’t talk about oiling! 
It’s a Public Enemy—to me, you, and Venus 
a complacent traitor. 


Gavin Ewart 
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The Zombie 


M y favourite god is Vinayagar, an 
elephant. How could God be anything 
but an elephant? What other being has such 
majesty, mercy, universal patience, universal 
colour, sense of infinities and knowledge of 
what, unhappily, is? My first encounter with 
Vinayagar took place in the Sultanate of 
Perak. Vindran and I had stopped by the 
wayside for a dish of iced kachang. Savouring 
this beany curd, we grew aware of a fat Hindu 
priest eyeing us from across the road. Diesel 
lorries blotted his bulk from time to time with 
theirs, but at each rematerialisation he wore 
a further expanse of smile, and, because I 
smiled back, he beckoned us to his shrine. 

“Undoubtedly he is a crook,” Vindran 
murmured in resigned tones as we crossed 
over. 

“Even crooks can be instruments,” I said, 
having learned during these past weeks how 
to speak like a wrinkled guru and relishing my 
new skill. Vindran looked impressed and 
stroked his black perfect beard with his white 
dark-creased palm. 

Eye-popping paps a-wobble, the priest 
welcomed us to a courtyard where the sun 
clapped its lidless eye everywhere and sent 
us scurrying across the grit for the canopied 
altar-steps. Joss-stick smoke wreathed like a 
performance of Bharatha Nattiam before the 
images of Siva and Parvati seated on Mount 
Kailasi. They loomed wide-eyed, fixed on 
reality, not seeing us. 

“The shrine is superintended by Vinaya¬ 
gar.” The priest pointed a fat finger at the 
curly roof over the altar. On it the image of 
an elephant smiled forgiveness at the savage 
sun. “Vould you vish to be blessed and nam^ 
in indiwidual prayer? Is one dollar for bles¬ 
sing. Two if you require particular prayer 
extra.” 

The priest put the offering somewhere in 


the billows of his skirt, from which a packet 
of Dunhills and a Japanese miniature radio 
peeped out. 

A small boy appeared from the trees, his 
bare shoulders as unreal as a doll’s and his 
demeanour one of such shy dignity that the 
sun itself must have felt abashed for brashness 
and stood behind a cloud. The boy did not 
look at us any more than Siva and Parvati 
had done, but kept his gaze entirely on his 
ritual: the preparation of what looked like 
curry paste. Meanwhile, the priest intoned 
a prayer from which my name plonked like a 
piano-chord amid the level strumming of a 
sitar. Then, dipping a finger in the paste, he 
marked a red, yellow and grey blob in the 
middle of my forehead. Its fragrance prickled 
the stupefied air. Purified and acceptable, I 
was toothily beamed on by the boy and in 
that instant 1 felt myself become a child again. 
1 saw all the things that children see: ants 
trinuning their business to the presence of my 
fortuitous feet; the jab of a lizard’s tongue 
towards them; the finial feather of a cockerel’s 
tail behind a statue of Rama’s enemy, Ravana; 
a bat’s smear on Parvati’s perfect nipple. I saw 
but did not categorise or react along the line 
of habit. I simply saw. There was no simile 
for the hibiscus or frangipani: each was itself. 
The orchids stopped looking arachnoid and 
became, purely, orchids. The heat no longer 
oppressed me: I had become the heat. I was 
at one with scorpion’s sting, snake’s tooth and 
diesel’s stink. 

Blessing bestowed, my priest rolled back to 
his cubicle, lit a Dunhill and pressed the knob 
of his radio. The boy retreated solemnly into 
the jungle. Vindran touched me with rever¬ 
ence and said, 

“It is essential to press on,” adding, as if 
to clinch his command of both idiom and 
dynamism, “regardless.” 
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The Zombie 


I WATCHED HIM, earnest at his Volkswagen’s 
steering wheel, and I knew what he was 
thinking: how I might best be pleased. Just 
now he lived to make me happy. Of course, 
before I came he scarcely gave me a second 
thought; after my departure he would more 
or less forget that I had ever been. But while 
I was there I was his all-in-all. 

At Butterworth we got straight on to the 
ferry, and the island moved like a musical 
cadence towards us out of the simset. Rain- 
clouds had just passed over Penang Hill, 
leaving it to slumber in its own blue breath. 
Vindran did not need to point: his will 
became mine and my eyes moved in pre¬ 
arranged directions to take in the brown 
patches of the junk-town crouching under 
classic pediments and colonnades which them¬ 
selves deferred to the giant money-spun- 
sugar-blocks of hotels and secretariats. 

The islanders satisfy their senses in all 
things, even worship. The porch of the 
mosque of Capitan Kling is made for singing 
prayer by moonlight in as one swirls one’s 
feet in its black pool; the pagoda of Ayer 
Itam is as brilliant and clashing as Peking 
Opera, and one moves upwards and upwards 
as at a rising scale on a p’i-p’a; while in a 
small suburban temple there is an altar where 
snakes gather, all sensuality out of the 
spermy earth, swaying more slowly than 
equatorial time, throbbing like green arteries, 
orgasmic as death. 

The island fancies itself symbolised by the 
tower of the Merlin Hotel, revolving in 
glittering jerky somnolence as it goes, in a 
featureless fusion of eastern and western 
life-styles, perpetually nowhere. 


I T WAS TO THIS prestigious viewpoint 
that 1 was taken that same evening. I was 
the guest of Vindran’s cousin and his wife, 
while Vindran himself went on to see his 
fiancee in Alor Star. The cousin owned a 
shop which imported and retailed Indian 
fabrics. These were ceremonially ranged on 
the shelves: saris of peacock blue and flame- 
red, coral and saffron and ice-green, of silver- 
threaded black and white-embroidered gold. 
Tanjore, a small plump man with the most 
candid smile, bowed us through his shop, 
opening up in me the abysses of inadequacy 
I always felt when faced with such fathoms 


of Asian hospitality. 

“You mxist meet the wife,” he said as if 
there had been a chance of avoiding it. He 
was as proud as Vindran of his English 
idioms and displayed them as he would his 
best fabrics, with a smile of humility and 
pride. Likewise he showed off his wife. She 
was Anglo-Indian and 1 doubt whether I 
shall ever see a more beautiful woman. Her 
dark brown hair hung full and shining to 
the small of her back, her cheek-bones were 
high and the skin covering them was of the 
most melting colour. She also had on a lot 
of gold: filigree car-rings, snake-twists on 
wrists and fingers, multiple trickles of chain. 
When she gave me her hand, it grazed me. 

“This is Iris,” Tanjore said, while her 
eyes flashed with irritation at the needlessness 
of the naming. She then turned them on me 
and I trembled at the longing and the fury 
I saw in them. 

“What’s that thing on your face?” she 
asked. I thought at first she meant my very 
English nose, but it was the blessing-spot 
between my brows that she pointed at. It 
began to crumble. Vindran explained and her 
eyes narrowed with distaste. 

“This is Villiam,” Tanjore said, again with 
his proud humility. “Named after the great 
dramatist Shakespeare. Vindran chose the 
name for us.” 

“Out of my hat,” Iris added, glancing 
indifferently first at Tanjore, then at Vindran 
and finally at William, who was brought for¬ 
ward from the shadows in the arms of an 
Indian maid about twelve years old. William 
was like a grumpy angel with his golden 
curls, his brazen bulbous beauty. And the 
maid was like a little black monkey, holding 
the child out, for me to inspect and pro¬ 
nounce “a bonny lad.” 

“A brawny lad” would have been more 
accurate. The brawny bronze limbs struggled 
in the black wiry grip and the brawny bronze 
face scowled into mine, giving full rein to the 
fury the mother managed to control in hers. 
Then a brawny fist lunged out. Not finding 
me in range, it swerved back on the face of 
the maid, who showed no emotion. She simply 
kept her thick mulberry lips closed and faded 
back with William into the shadows. 

Tanjore led me to my room, lent me a 
sarong and showed me the shower. I noticed 
as I undressed that there was a rush mat under 
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my bed. A lizard tut-tutted from a picture 
above it. The picture was of Iris, alone, in her 
floating western wedding-dress. 

When, bathed and freshly shirted, I re¬ 
entered the sitting-room. Iris, Vindran and 
Tanjore were waiting for me and tensely 
watching The Lucy Show on the television. 

“I must apologise for this house,” the 
woman said, switching the fans to “fast”. 

I looked questioningly at her, but she 
offered no clarification. Tanjore smiled a 
burden-shouldering smile. 

“Iris does not care to live above shop. She 
says it is not done in U.K.” 

“Oh but it is—” I began. 

“Not in the upper income bracket.” Iris 
snapped. Her elbow on the arm of a yellow- 
buttoned plastic chair, she waved her gilded 
forearm in a dissatisfied way. 

“You see,” Tanjore went on, by way of ex¬ 
plaining everything, “Iris is largely British.” 

“D’you want whisky?” Iris asked with 
effortless relevance. “Lakshmi.” 

The maid suddenly and silently manifested 
herself. Lucy flickered and clamoured in the 
background. 

“On the rocks, I suppose,” Iris said, as if 
speaking a line from Macbeth. 

I dared not refuse. Besides, the whisky was 
at my elbow before I could say anything at all. 

I swallowed one of the “rocks” and coughed 
frantically. 


I RIS WATCHED ME as if I Were the 
conclusion of an experiment. Lakshmi’s 
face did not change, but somehow I could 
feel her registering each wrench of my dia¬ 
phragm. Iris eyed her back to the darkness. 
Then, “West Bromwich,” she said abruptly. 

At first I thought this was a humorous 
way of smoothing over my cough, rather like 
blessing a sneeze. After a grinning pause I 
realised that Iris was telling me where she 
had lived in England. 

“Oh that’s—” “awful” I was going to say, 
but I decided I had better be careful, having 
reason to doubt Iris’s taste. So “very interest¬ 
ing” I tailed off. 

“Vest Bromvich,” Tanjore savoured the 
words and smiled at the smiling Vindran, 
“has famous football team.” 

The two men giggled at an alarming pitch. 
Iris did not take her eyes off me. I nodded 
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and looked hard into my whisky. 

Giving a sigh of dissatisfaction with the 
nature of things. Iris rose, bitterly lovely in 
her dark blue and white dress. 

“It’s time you went to Alor Star, Vindran. 
And time for us to go and eat.” 

I gulped the last “rock” and my glass was 
spirited into the shade by a thin black hand. 

We passed through the darkened shop and 
out into the South Sea air to where Tanjore’s 
new Toyota stood waiting to sleek us through 
the lively lanes, along trishaw- and lover- 
strewn Weld Quay, down to the Pengkalan 
Raja Vda where we waved Vindran off across 
the straits. I felt fearful as if a major defence 
had fallen. When we turned back to the town 
I guessed where we were going; the lurid 
hotel-tower beckoned across the studded 
aquamarine sky. Were all the animals of the 
island gazing towards it from their jungle 
fastness and wondering what joys they were 
missing? 

Iris led the way, through the Merlin’s doors 
into freezing conditioned air, not seeming to 
be conscious of companions. She ignored the 
bows of slender Chinese and Malay youths in 
immaculate green uniforms and entered and 
left the lift without paying the slightest regard 
to what was going on around her. ITie hotel 
might have been her habitual vacuum. 

Wc followed her to a window seat and 
looked out on the slowly jolting panorama of 
lights and black spaces. The bygone shape of 
the E and O hotel stood like a beautiful doll’s 
house miles below us. We were classless, 
characterless, rootless overgrown adolescents 
peering down vertiginous time at a tiny, 
stratified, self-certain infancy. 

“There’s the new reservoir.” Iris indicated, 
with an uncontradictable gesture, a steely 
fringe of high-powered sodium lamps. She 
craned round for service and a battery of 
waiters streaked slimly towards us. 

“Highballs,” she rapped at them. She might 
have been making a very direct comment on 
their strangling pants or using an over¬ 
intimate nickname. 

“Iris always has highball,” Tanjore giggled. 

So, apparently, did we when with Iris. 
Never mind,^I comforted myself, there is a 
superb meal to come. And my mouth watered 
as I envisaged a banana 1^ of Vindaloo, 
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Koonnah, Dali, Brinjal Pickle and Bombay 
Duck. But it was a Chinese cuisine surely, so 
my oral images shifted to Sharksfin Soup, 
Sweet and Sour Pork, Bean Sprouts and— 

“Giant T-bone steak and French Fried for 
him.” Iris pointed her jewelly finger at me. 
“I’ll have a Cheeseburger and a Banana 
SpUt.” 

Tanjore ordered nasi goreng for himself and 
whispered, 

“Iris enjoys to see man eating outsize beef. 
Unfortunately, being Hindu, 1 must not 
indulge.” 

A mammoth slice of undercooked and once 
(or twice) frozen Australian flesh was set 
before me. 

“You needn’t have refrained,” I said to 
Tanjore. “This isn’t cow, it’s elephant.” 

He did not laugh; nor did Iris. The way I 
ate it must have been more insulting even 
than my joke. My knife was blunt so I tore 
huge chunks of flesh between my jaws and, 
with blood trickling down my chin on to my 
batik shirt, tried to gnash them into digesti¬ 
bility. I dared not look at Tanjore but fixed 
an accusing eye on Iris who was watching my 
struggle as if it somehow indicated ray virility 
count. All the retaliation I could muster was, 

“I suppose you’re a Christian.” 

“Of course.” She was imperturbable as 
ever. “Aren't you?” 

My reply got lost in the overture to the 
International Cabaret, the perfect accomp¬ 
animent to imported T-bone steak. In the 
dimming of the lights I took the opportunity 
to pile half-chewed flesh on the side of my 
plate, but a psychedelic shaft caught me 
red-handed. Iris looked like a gorgeous demon 
in the glow, her eyes alive with Hell only knew 
what mischief. But when the song stopped 
and the normal lighting came on, she looked 
as bored as ever, glancing impassively at my 
plate and then at Tanjore, whose eyes were 
fixed on the oozing gnashed gobs as on the 
most vicious kind of sacrilege. 

I prayed that the waiters would wing my 
plate away, but they, like everybody else, 
were now mesmerised by a magician who had 
entered in a dragon-patterned gown and held 
a cellophane bag from which he first produced 
a long flat-headed green snake and then a 
squat flat-headed blonde girl. A whirlwind of 
disappearances and apparitions was now 
made, by the blonde or the snake or both. 
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into and from Chinese puzzle boxes, sedan 
chairs, lacquered cabinets and charmers* 
baskets. Each climax was accompanied by 
high steely music. I glanced at Iris. She was 
yawning. Suddenly, however she sat up. The 
sorcerer was asking for a volunteer from the 
audience. 

“Here,” my hostess called peremptorily. 


I T AMAZES ME NOW that I thought Iris was 
ofiering herself. I was the volunteer, of 
course. How could it have been otherwise? 
A glittering finger pointed out the fact. 
Tanjore nudged me out on to the stage, giving 
his boy-soprano giggle. 

At first it was easy. All I had to do was to 
stand there, a fixed smile on my numb face, 
and be magicked away and back again; to 
surrender a ten dollar bill which was then 
torn into shreds and reconstituted out of my 
car; to let my watch be smashed to smither¬ 
eens so that it might be found whole and 
dangling in somebody’s empty beer glass. 
Through all this the blonde stood solidly near 
me, grinning reassurance, the serp>ent wreath¬ 
ing her bosom. Then the magician made them 
both disappear so that I felt very lonely and 
exposed. Then the snake was brought back 
without its mistress. The illusionist pretended 
he had made a mistake. Looking round for 
somewhere to put the serpent, he draped it 
round my neck and disappeared amid the 
laughter of the audience. 

I still marvel at the way I kept that sheer 
coil of muscle around me. Perhaps it was 
the compelling beauty of its subtle skin, 
neither dry or sweaty, unlike my own, neither 
cold nor hot. Perhaps it was the way it curved 
its flat head round to gaze into my face with 
unflinchingly objective golden eyes. I stood 
with him, in eternity it seemed, at the still 
centre of the room while its circumference 
jerked slowly round me, wafting strained 
mirth from dim new faces that looked exactly 
like the ones that had gone before. 

A clash and a flash brought the sorcerer and 
his blonde back beside me and everybody was 
clapping madly. It was sad surrendering the 
snake now. I had been momentarily with God. 
But God seemed glad enough to snuggle back 
round the blonde’s lardy bosom, so I slid 
weak-kneed into my seat. 
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I wanted to go home but Iris was slightly 
enjoying herself now. 

“You must see the striptease artiste,” she 
said, and as if to clinch the argument, the 
Amazon leapt in, neurotically western with 
long sandy limbs and a tawny switch of hair. 
The mainly Chinese audience stared spell¬ 
bound, all in complex family-groups: wizened 
ochre ancients, plump parents ruddied with 
minimal alcohol, and apricot adolescents, 
their features limned on their immaculate 
skins as if by the brush of Yen-li-Pen. At the 
climax no sound came from them, merely a 
sense of taut consternation which showed 
itself in the dilation of a hundred epicanthic 
eye-lids. The applause was of the most 
mechanical kind. 

“Did that rouse you too?” Iris asked, 
coolly getting up to go and paying the waiter 
from a man’s wallet which she had rooted 
from her big hand-bag. 

I bent my head in wise sadness, as if the 
world’s ways were forgivable if foolish. 

“Look at my husband. Can’t you tell he’s 
frustrated? He’ll dream tonight about that 
woman.” 

We moved from ice-box hotel into furnace 
night, and I immediately felt certain fluey 
tremors play up and down my tissues. 

Iris’s occasional pointless chuckles from the 
back seat curdled my fever. I tried to think of 
bright—and right—things to say. But what¬ 
ever one said to Iris was somehow made to 
seem wrong. When I observed how much I 
preferred eastern girls to western ones, 

“Is that all you’ve come here for?” she 
rasped. 


W HEN WE GOT back to the sari-shop 
Lakshmi was waiting up for us, her 
solemn eyes haunting ours to anticipate 
requirements. 

“Milo,” Iris specified, switching the fans to 
“fast” and dropping back on her foam-filled 
chair which hissed around her. Tanjore went 
to speak with Lakshmi in an interminable 
muttering of Tamil in the kitchen. “If only 
one could live in air-conditioned clothes.” 

“You should be back in West Bromwich,” 
I teased. 

“Exactly,” was Iris’s flat response as she 
reached forward to switch on the television. 
The last commercial of the day ran amok at 


her touch. A musical voice recommended 
Dunhill cigarettes in a mdl6e of Malay. Then 
the National Anthem was heard at which Iris 
settled more deeply into her chair and gave 
her most irritable sigh. Then the screen went 
dead. Iris shrugged and raised her hand in 
despair as if to say she had not been exp^ting 
much but what little there was was taken away 
from her. I was thinking of the Hindu priest 
and I touched the. almost obliterated spot 
between my brows. Lakshmi entered with the 
drinks. The Milo was sickeningly sweet with 
its swirls of Nestl6’s milk. 

“Don’t you think that sort of thing is rather 
ridiculous?” Iris asked, indicating my face. 

Assuming she meant the spot, 

“I suppose to a Christian it is,” I said, and 
I noticed Lakshmi’s eyes flinch as she laid 
down Tanjore’s cup. 

“Aren’t you a Christian then?” 

I was happy to turn Iris’s phrase back on 
her. 

“Of course not.” I smiled radiantly at 
Lakshmi who simply stared me through. 

“Tell this girl not to stand about like a 
Zombie,” Iris suddenly screeched. 

I looked round wildly, thinking she was 
addressing me, but Tanjore had just come 
quietly in. He did as Iris bade, only in Tamil 
and a polite tone. His wife glared at him with 
ravishing scorn. 

“Doesn’t she speak English?” I ventured 
timidly. 

“English? She doesn’t speak anything. She 
is a complete ignoramus. I’m going to bed.” 


ttxTTHAT IS YOUR estimation of my 

VV wife?” Tanjore inquired with a kind 
of nervous joy when she had gone. I think he 
would have been pleased with a percentage 
assessment, but, 

“She is very beautiful,” I merely replied. 

“Oh she is, she is. You have hit the nail of 
the head. Vould you like night-cap?” 

His train of thought was too quick for me 
and he had to hold up the whisky-bottle to 
make me understand. 

“Oh, no thanks,” I said hurriedly, un¬ 
reflecting. “Fve already had too much of 
everything.” 

“Iris does mot like me to go to bed until 
she is asleep. She reads first.” 

So we stayed up for hours until Iris was 
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likely to be asleep, with Tanjore taking gulp 
after gulp of neat whisky which had no effect 
on him. There were long silences disturbed 
only by his rhapsodies on Iris’s beauty, and 
deep snoozy breaths from me. 

“She is very lovely, yes.” 

“I am indeed lucky fellow.” 

“My friends all covet my wife.” 

“Her eyes remind me. . . .” 

“Once I asked . . . perfect. . . .” 


My lids closed. If I had died I could not 
have been more sealed off from Tanjore’s 
words and world. 

I AWOKE AT DAWN Stretched on a bed. A 
slithering noise came from under it. I quaked, 
sure there was a cobra there. 1 strained 
through the half-light. Below me a human 
head with two black plaits was bent. Lakshmi 
was putting away her rush mat. I wondered if 
she had slept on the floor of my room all 
night. 1 wondered if she had carried me 
single-handed to the bed, dressed me in a 
sarong and laid me out. I put my head down 
again and, for some reason wholly contented, 
went back to sleep while Lakshmi padded to 
the kitchen to get ready for William and the 
hopeless new day. 

When I at last got up, Tanjore was already 
in his shop and Lakshmi silently served me 
with pineapple, dosai and coffee while William 
played under the table with a toy truck, 
wheeling it over my vulnerable bare feet and 
back again, making violent revving noises, 
and farting now and then, also violently. 

Iris was not to be seen. Presently, however, 
she emerged in a superb black and white 
beach suit. 

“Ready?” she asked without preliminaries. 

“What for?” 

“Batu Feringgi. Everybody who comes to 
Penang goes there.” 

She said it as if life were not a pleasure but 
merely the doing of what was done. 

Tanjore came up from below. 

“Your sleep—was it good?” 

I nodded. 

“Did the girl give you breakfast?” 

I nodded again. 

Tanjore said all the things that to Iris had 
been superfluous. 

“You would like to go to the beach?” 


“But you’ll come with us?” I asked, scarcely 
disguising a fearful note in my voice. 

“Ah no. It is unfortunate. But business is 
business. Iris will escort you. She knows how 
to avoid water-snake.” 

“Besides,” Iris flashed, not without her own 
citric streak of humour, “Lakshmi will be our 
chaperone.” 

“And William?” 

“Villiam of course.” 

The farting angel revved up under the table 
and came driving his truck over everybody’s 
feet, except Iris’s: she smartly deflected him 
with her gold-painted big toe. 

“Villiam likes to see man swim.” Tanjore 
smiled encouragingly. “Iris too.” 

“But—” 

“Yes?” Iris’s eyes flashed at me. 

I had been going to say I could not swim. 
I shook my head. If everybody went to the 
beach, I could conceal my inability among the 
other bathers. 


T he BEACH was deserted, a far creamy 
strand hedged by coconut palms, with 
pearly islets palpitating in the heat, while on 
its cushion of gold water Kedah Peak sat like 
a grey god. I relieved Lakshmi of the picnic 
basket which she had automatically shoul¬ 
dered though already burdened by William 
and toys. The mother came slowly some way 
behind, her hair gleaming like Spanish Juice, 
her overpowering eyes and their general area 
of her face covered by sun-glasses. Iris 
ordered us into the shade of a tamarind, from 
which point, I was pleased to note, the shore 
could not be seen for the shelving of the sand. 
Lakshmi spread our things and never ceased 
ministering to all our needs, William’s being 
legion. He yanked her tight plaits, scratched 
her drumstick wrists and punched her un¬ 
cushioned ribs. Iris glanced casually at this 
torture and then settled back with her Life 
International. 1 began to unzip my trousers. 
Already wearing my swimming trunks, I saw 
no ne(^ to mask my undressing. But Iris 
glanced up and frowned. “Do you mindT* 
She flicked her finger at Lakshmi who handed 
me a sarong. I flushed heavily. Behind my 
back came a suppressed titter, but when I 
turned round all faces were as solemn as 
could be. I sped down to the sea, gjad to be 
out of Iris’s sight. Yet I longed to be the 
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strong swimmer she had come to watch; I 
craved to impress her with something, 

I THRASHED about in the water, thinking how 
easily 1 might have learned to swim if, as a 
boy, I had had such a sea as this to romp in. 
I felt like the god Visnu slumbering on the 
thousand-headed Sesa. 

Thoughts of the serpentine Sesa made me 
raise my head suddenly, in trepidation. As I 
glanced towards the shore, I saw a slight 
brown figure with plaited hair sleek silently 
out of view over the sand-bank. 

I splashed on to the incandescent sand 
and lay there, the sun's plaything, my mind 
skidding as if through its samsara, the ever- 
whirling wheel of my karmas. Had I never 
been a swimmer? Could I not call up this 
skill from some previous existence? 

Men without iove think only of self, 

but the loving strip themselves 
to the bone for others. 

Tanjore’s kind and somehow pathetic image 
came into my thoughts. And then Iris, smiling, 
glittering, smih'ng. 

There she was, in fact, standing above me, 
smiling, glittering, smiling. She was in her 
bathing costume, a tight white sheath on her 
dark gold skin. Her limbs were northern, long 
and slim; her eyes and her hair were wonder¬ 
fully Indian. 

“You can’t swim, can you?” she said. 

“Did the girl teU you?” 

She looked puzzl^. 

“Lakshmi? How could she? She has no 
tongue as far as 1 know. No, 1 saw your face 
change this morning when Tanjore told you 
1 like to see men swim. Never mind, you can 
watch me." 

She plunged and forged outward like a ship. 
She let her hair play freely on the water. I 
wished I could follow her into the fathoms, 
that would then overwhelm us. 

“That’s Lover’s Island,” she said, when she 
came out, squeezing and tossing her hair with 
a simplicity which took her a long way from 
her former bored self. 

“Ah, all islands are Lovers’ Islands, and all 
beaches are Beaches of Desire. It is just one of 
those things that tourists have to put up with.” 

She laughed. At last she laughed. 

“Perhaps the lovers are sea-snakes. They 
infest those rocks.” 

“But you swam there.” 


“Why not? Come, I’ll teach you.” 

She took my hand and led me into the 
water. 

"Now, lie back. I’ll support you.” 

I lay back, went under and trod upright, 
fluttering, frantic. 

“You must have faith,” she laughed. 


I COULD HAVE* movcd mountains for 
her, the way she looked now, so free and 
joyous. But it took several tries before her 
li^t support finally left me floating and kick¬ 
ing my heels in simple gaiety. 1 followed her 
into the deeps nearer and nearer the islet. 

My body urged itself towards her, but the 
thought of the snakes gripping me and biting 
me through miles of breathless ocean dragged 
me back. Still she called, so I paddled on. A 
wave came smack in my face. I lost footing and 
found myself beating and swallowing water. 
My body seemed to splay in all directions, but 
at last my legs and arms caught the sea’s 
rhythm, in spite of me, and I surged forward. 
There were only a few yards of deep water and 
I was almost sorry to find my feet touching 
rocks by which I was able to clamber up to 
join Iris in her luminous paradise. She smiled 
unafifectedly and took my hand to balance 
herself. We expected each other to kiss each 
other. So we did. When we turned back to the 
mainland, Lakshmi was watching us from the 
shore which seemed ridiculously near after all 
the fuss I had made about getting here. We 
looked at Lakshmi and Lakshmi looked at us. 
Her sari was breeze-fluttered to one side of her 
slender body and she became the momentary 
incarnation of an adolescent goddess. 

Iris slid down my body and into the sea. I 
made to follow but stepped back in panic, 
seeing some rubbery strands come wiggling 
through the foam. Having gained the main¬ 
land, Iris strode up the sand and slapped her 
servant’s face, a pleasure in which William 
rushed to join her. 1 stood watching them 
across the infested channel. 

I examined the water and saw that the 
rubbery threads were bits of seaweed. So I let 
myself down and paddled forward. No doubt 
snakes would keep themselves hidden till the 
perfect crafty moment. I have not been able to 
swim since tmit day, yet I reached the main¬ 
land more quickly th^ I had gone out, and 
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I lay on the sand, my ribs strained like an 
open umbrella’s. 

Naturally, I told Tanjore it had been a 
lovely outing, and I sat back trying to culti¬ 
vate an Iris-like indifference against the time 
when Lakshmi would tell him what had 
happened. But she must have kept our secret, 
for Tanjore remained his benevolent self and 
next day took us on a tour of the island. 
Along with my guilt I felt disappointment 
because there would be no chance for me to 
be alone with Iris. She looked, in her pink and 
silver suit, as rich with promise, as darkly 
delicious as Christmas cake under its icing. 
I stole glances back at her. She sat in perfect 
composure, but I was sure she was very aware 
of me. I had awakened her, I thought; I felt 
gratifyingly virile and spread my knees into a 
relaxed manly position. 

“So, first we go to Crestwood Glades,’’ Iris 
directed. 

In this new suburb, which might have been 
on the edge of Sydney or Los Angeles, she 
became animated, pointing, amid the razor- 
finished villas and bungalows, to a newly-laid- 
out plot. 

“There’s ours,” 

She then enumerated the points which 
would make their bungalow “different”, 
because, as she said, she “couldn’t bear any¬ 
thing ordinary”: silent air-conditioning, crazy 
concrete patio, cocktail-bar, double garage, 
etc., etc. It began to seem strange to me that I 
had kissed the lips that were saying these 
things and that I still had hopes of kissing 
them again. 

It was a relief to get to the Aquarium where 
a confluence of astonishing and astonished 
creatures met our ignorant eyes with theirs. 
jMan gazed in (or out) at fish and fish gazed 
out (or in) at man, and maybe fish like man 
wondered whoever could have conceived such 
colours and combinations of colour, such 
lunate, lanceolate and leptocephalic forms, 
such textures of skin and scale, ctenoid, 
cycloid or median predorsal, such softly 
respirating or whispering mouths, such 
palatines, preopercles and pelvic termini. 

I WAS MOVED by Lakshmi’s noiseless 
amazement as she pressed her nose against 
each watery glass, while William wrenched at 
her hand and kicked her ankles to wake her 


from her trance. Now and then my eyes met 
hers and there seemed to be recognition, 
though not of earthly kind, a communion of 
wonder at the imagination that had engen¬ 
dered Peacock Flounders, Cocoa Damsels, 
Stopflight Parrots and Blue Tangs. Periiaps 
Lakshmi thought, as I did, peering at the 
Foureye Butterfly, that people should be 
given caudal peduncles as beautiful as faces 
and made to feed on benthic crustaceans or 
brittle stars. 

But she turned from all the brazen rarities, 
from the Yellowtail Snapper, Ocean Surgeon 
and Pygmy Angel, even from the poor measle- 
mottled Graysby, to fix her fellow-perceiving 
eye on the little Sea Horses who hovered 
meekly as if apologising for verticality in a 
horizontal world. 

“Oh come on,” Iris called, glancing dis¬ 
tastefully at the Bermudan Slippery Dicks. 
“This place gives me the creeps.” 

William dashed to join her as she made for 
the exit. Lakshmi would have forced herself 
to follow had not Tanjore laid a kindly hand 
on her shoulder. She continued her sad 
contemplation of the sad Sea Horses. 

Iris and William were slapping each other 
when we got outside. William scooted straight 
at Lakshmi both for protection and an 
un reciprocating target. 

“Tanjore doesn’t care that our child is a 
monster,” Iris sighed, dusting herself down 
and scratching at a mark on her trousers. 

Tanjore smiled a monster-accepting smile 
and said, 

“Villiam is unique character.” 

I thought William ought to have been fed 
to the crocodiles whom we watched as we ate 
our lunch. They stretched greyly below us on 
their “farm”, grinning into the eye of the 
Almighty Hypnotist, snoozing on the rocks 
of a weary brown stream, perhaps aware but 
past caring that they were meant to be made 
into shoes and handbags for sophisticated 
savages. As I ate and grew uncomfortable 
with sandy, spiky, luscious sea-foods, I 
noticed how Lakshmi had her eyes fixed on 
the bumpy bark-like saurians who, juveniles 
as they were, looked at least half as old as 
earth. 

“In India,” Tanjore smiled, “when they 
open a crocodile, they find human relics 
inside. Wrist vatches, jewellery, bunches of 
keys. I saw a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles 
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once that had come out of a crocodile's 
stomach. Quite complete they were.” 

Lakshmi and I fixed our eyes on Iris's gold 
bracelets and ear-rings. 

“Isn’t it an Indian custom,” I asked, “to 
wear one’s wealth?” 

Iris’s face showed fury. Tanjore laughed 
and nodded. 

“Yes, and a crocodile’s to swallow it.” 

“Silly crocodile,” Iris shot at him. “He’s 
just like you—he doesn’t know what he’s 
worth.” 

“Poor crocodile, you mean.” I glanced 
involuntarily at Lakshmi whose full gaze beg¬ 
gared mine. “He hardly knows anything at 
all.” 

“Maybe he’s better off that vay,” Tanjore 
murmured glisteningly. “Or maybe he knows 
more than you think. Shall ve press on?” 

If he had added “regardless” as Vindran 
had done, I should not have felt so stricken. 
His wistful glance made me feel I had wronged 
him deeply at Batu Feringgi. 

Even Iris seemed agitated, for when we got 
back to the Toyota, she climbed into the 
driver’s seat and whirled us off at hair-raising 
speed round the island’s slithery highway. 
Fearful of moving any part of me except my 
eyes, I saw all the sights of the island as if from 
a strait-jacket. 


A t last when we had nearly come 
full circle, we stopped. In the Botanical 
Gardens. The monkeys fled from us, their 
black neurotic faces frowning and jabbering 
and their long arms pointing as at untouch¬ 
ables. 

“Look, there’s a new attraction,” cried Iris, 
as if everything else about the Botanical 
Gardens was obsolete. She slid her long pink- 
sheathed legs out of the car and joined the 
crowd that stood caterwauling around a small 
elephant. Coming up behind her, 1 saw that 
one of its back legs was tethered by a thick 
rope. The leg looked like a capstan on which 
the world was anchored. 

“They must have brought it from India,” 
Tanjore said almost in awed whisper, and 
Lakshmi pressed forward, hand-in-hand 
with William, to make her usual meticulous 
examination. 

A tall handsome Sikh in a beautiful 
turquoise turban and white coat stood by the 


elephant, his curly beard twinkling with his 
eyes’ twinkle as he invited people to step up 
and be photographed on the elephant’s back. 
And occasionally a small grave boy hosed 
water at the elephant who trumpeted thanks 
and sloshed his free legs in the grey pool of 
mud forming behind him. 

It was such a small animal, an elephant 
equivalent of the grave little lad, and it 
seemed wrong that he should have to take a 
succession of Australian matrons on his back. 
They grinned ready ruddy grins and waved 
big blotchy arms at each other’s cameras, 
squawking. 

“Not yet—wait till I’m ready—now, now.” 

They shouted each other’s names, names 
like Eve, Marge and Dot, and made remarks 
calculated to guarantee normality in a not- 
quite-normal world. And everybody else 
accepted—for the moment—their joky view 
of it. The Sikh’s eyes danced and the small boy 
suddenly showed the gleaming convexity of 
his teeth. Only Lakshmi stood serious, 
Lakshmi and the elephant as he politely 
collapsed his front legs to let each lady hoist 
up on him from the Sikh’s steely arms. Like 
Lakshmi’s, the elephant’s eyes took in every¬ 
thing and gave nothing away, even when he 
lifted his trunk to accept the bun which each 
lady dangled teasiogly above bis head. 

Having more than satisfied the Australians, 
the Sikh motioned to Iris that she should go 
up next. 

“No,” she shuddered. 

“If you won’t go, then Lakshmi must. I 
want to take a photo.” 

Iris must have guessed how much I wanted 
to see Lakshmi on the elephant. She alone 
seemed to me to have the right to such an 
elevation. She alone had the inalienable rap¬ 
port, the link of proper humility. Knowing 
this, as I say. Iris suddenly and wilfully pushed 
Lakshmi aside and put herself between the 
Sikh’s arms. I must admit she looked splendid: 
she was where she belonged, beauty in the 
arms of magnificence. 

It was where she should have stayed, 
allowing Lakshmi to take her natural place. 
For the elephant sensed something improper 
as soon as he straightened his forelegs and 
stood waiting for the bun to appear. It was 
when 1 took up my position with the camera 
in front of tflm. The photograph 1 took was 
not the one I intended to take. Iris—bored as 
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ever—^was dangling the bun. At that moment 
the elephant’s eye caught mine and his look 
seemed to take the strength out of me. He 
lunged his young tusks forward and up. Then 
his back legs began to crumple themselves, 
the grey folds pleating like discarded trousers. 
Iris’s hand clawed out to grasp the raised 
trunk but slowly, and not ungracefully, she 
slid down the rough rotund back, over the 
inadequate tail and, plop, into the private 
mudbath. The elephant straightened up as if 
from a good job done. Iris absorbed the grey 
ooze as if she were a rag in a bowl of latex. 
Above all the rushing helpful activity which 
then took place there rose a harsh screechy 
laugh. Nobody could have remained deaf to 
it, but all pretended it was not happening. 
Lakshmi’s eyes were gleaming and her body 
was convulsed. I realised it was the first sound 
I had ever heard her make. And I feared, from 
the way Iris came at her like a wet plaster 
statue brought suddenly to raging life, that it 
might be the last. The din of beating filled the 
air: Iris beat Lakshmi with grey slimy fists; 
and the Sikh lashed out at his elephant. Yet 
Lakshmi went on laughing: for the life of her 
she couldn’t help it. The monkeys came back 
to see what was happening. 

T anjore appeared in the doorway 
as I was packing. 

“You will not forget your stay in Penang,” 
he smiled. 

“Neither will you. You’ll be relieved when 
I’ve gone, I should think.” 

“Only English people are relieved when 
their guests depart.” 

“Lakshmi told you about Batu Feringgi?” 
“Batu Feringgi?” 

“I kissed Iris there.” 

He nodded. 

“She told me.” 

“Lakshmi?” 

“Iris.” 

“You don’t wjW?” 

“Ah,” he breathed, and there was a long 
silence. Then, “The first time it happened I 
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hit her everyvhere and she had haemorrhage. 
I could not believe I am so wiolent. Tben I 
said to myself, *lris is not Indian. She is Euro¬ 
pean lady. Her behaviour is according to those 
vays.’ As yours is, my friend.” 

I thought for a moment he was going to 
hit me everywhere till I had haemorrhage. 
So, hurriedly, 

“What about Lakshmi?” I asked. “You 
won’t sack her, will you?” 

He laid his hand on my hot arm. 

“The girl always stays. She has novhere 
else to go.” 

When we entered the sitting-room, Vindran 
was there with Iris. They were absorbed in the 
Dick Van Dyke Show. Our departure was 
ill-timed, since Iris made it clear that she did 
not want her programme interrupted. She 
signaUed Lakshmi to give me a drink, more to 
silence than refresh me. Then, delving her 
chin in her palm and hunching forward, she 
glared at the television screen, emitting her 
stark laugh now and then. Her farewell could 
not have been more perfunctory. In the 
context of Dick Van Dyke, or perhaps any 
other, it was nothing to her that she might 
never see me again. Possibly, like William, she 
could not wait to get rid of me. When Tanjore 
told him I was going he rushed at me angel- 
head-first and butted me towards the door. 

Tanjore led the way through the shop and 
helped Vindran and me to put our things and 
ourselves into the Volkswagen. We shook 
hands warmly and I felt sad that I should 
never have the chance to get to know his kind, 
candid nature better. 

Turning to peer through the car’s narrow 
back window, I noticed that a new figure had 
joined Tanjore at the shop-door. Two black 
plaits framed its dark poker-face, and its 
brown stick of a wrist was raised in a still 
gesture from the slightly ruffled sari. 

“So how was Penang?” Vindran asked. 

I turned, eager to tell him what I had 
learned: that the gods are not the gorgeous 
who enslave, but the suffering who serve and 
are dumb. 

“Very nice,” was what in fact I said. 
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Two Poems 


In the Theatre 

(a true incident) 

‘'Only a local anaesthetic was given because 
of the blood pressure problem. The patient, 
thus, was fully awake throughout the opera¬ 
tion. But in those days—in 1938, in 
Cardiff, when I was Lambert Rogers* 
dresser—they could not locate a brain 
tumour with precision. Too much normal 
brain tissue was destroyed as the surgeon 
crudely searched for it, before he felt the 
resistance of it. .. . All somewhat hit or 
miss. . . . One operation I shall never 
forget. . . 

(Dr Wilfred Abse) 

Sister saying—“Soon you’ll be back in the ward,” 
sister thinking—“Only two more on the list,” 
the patient saying—“Thank you, I feel line”: 
small voices, small lies, nothing untoward, 
tliough, soon, he would blink again and again 
because of the fingers of Lambert Rogers, 
rash as a blind man’s, inside his soft brain. 

If items of horror can make a man laugh 
then laugh at this: one hour later, the growth 
still undiscovered, ticking its own wild time; 
more brain mashed because of the probe’s braille 
path; 

Lambert Rogers desperate, fingering still; 

his dresser thinking, “Christ! Two more on the list, 

a cisternal puncture and a neural cyst.” 

Then, suddenly, the cracked record in the brain, 
a ventriloquist voice that cried, “You sod, 
leave my soul alone, leave my soul alone,”— 
the patient’s dummy lip)S moving to that refrain, 
the patient’s eyes too wide. And, shocked, 

Lambert Rogers drawing out the probe 
with nurses, students, sister, petrified. 

“Leave my soul alone, leave my soul alone,” 
that voice so arctic and that cry so odd 
had nowhere else to go—till the antique 
gramophone wound down and the words began 
to blur and slow, “... leave ... my ... soul... 
alone,” 

to cease at last when something other died. 

And silence matched the silence under snow. 


Peaclistone 

I do not visit his grave. He is not there. 

Out of hearing, out of reach. I miss him here, 
seeing hair grease at the back of a chair 
near a firegrate where his spit sizzled, 
or noting, in the cut-glass bowl, a peach. 

For that night his wife brought him a peach, 
his favourite fruit, while the sick light glowed, 
and his slack, dry mouth sucked, sucked, sucked, 
with dying eyes closed—^perhaps for her sake— 
till bright as blood the peachstone showed. 
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Proust & the Snobs 


W E ARE SNOBS when our attitude to a human 
being (I leave aside snobbery towards 
animals, a complex subject on which, I am told, 
several doctoral theses are in course of prepara* 
tion) does not depend directly on a particular 
p>ersoa or on the impression that his presence 
makes on us, but on a third force which is foreign 
to the qualities and failings which belong to him 
personally. The third factor may be nobility, 
money, power, the possession of a car which 
exceeds a certain speed, a horse, a dog, a sporting 
or a literary reputation, or even a university title; 
membership (past, pivsent or future) of some 
corporate body; School, Administration, Asso¬ 
ciation, Army. Or, again, it may depend on the 
fact that he stayed in this or that country, town, 
or even hotel; on having gone in for hunting, 
shooting, fishing, skiing, Alpine mountaineering, 
yachting, the white slave traffic, a foreign lan¬ 
guage; on having been present at congresses, or 
(in other milieux) on having been a thief, a 
murderer or done time in prison. Man finds 
grounds for snobbery in everything. Thus, when 
in the company of drug addicts, one might find 
oneself witnessing the contempt of opium- 
smokers for morphinomaniacs, or of morphino- 
maniacs for ether-drinkers, etc. 


TO MARK the hundredth anniversary of Proust’s 
birth, Jean-Franfois Revels critical study—of 
which this article forms a part—will shortly be 
published by the Library Press {New York) and 
Hamish Hamilton (London). Revel, the well- 
known French philosopher arid critic, is the author 
of'' H^thout Marx or Jesus ” which is a best-seller 
in the U.S.A. (Doubleday, with an Introduction by 
Mary McCarthy). Revel writes a regular column 
for "L'Express^’ in Paris, and he contributed an 
article entitled “A Letter to a Certain Paris 
Literary Critic" to the June 1969 Encounter. 
The translation of the Revel text is by Martin 
Turnell, 


In a large town in Texas there is a district 
where, as a result of a tacit understanding 
between landownera and real estate agents, 
nobody ever sells an inch of land to people whose 
fortune is valued at less than a million dollars. 
Now, from a strictly practical point of view, the 
“residential” and luxury aspect of the district 
could certainly be preserved at a lower price. 
What conditions it in this instance is an image, a 
totem, an exclusiveness, which for that matter is 
something that happens in so many American 
cities where only a few yards separate that part of 
the city where it is good form to live from that 
part where residence would mean your exclusion 
from a certain society notwithstanding the fact 
that, so far as the eye can see, there is no difference 
in the attractiveness or the cleanliness of the two 
sectors of the district, which are next door to one 
another, and that only the difference in the rents 
or prices marks the passage from one to the other. 

It would be easy and tedious to extend the 
list. The essential thing is that an idea is inter¬ 
posed between ourselves and our fellows and 
hangs over our heads. No matter if the person to 
whom we happen to be talking shows the most 
blatant signs of stupidity and vulgarity; they do 
not register with us as such because we are 
dominated by the knowledge that he is a fencing 
champion, a contributor to Time Magazine, a 
French ambassador, or the head of Girard’s 
lollipop business. The most boring person does 
not bore us any longer. Through him we come 
into contact with the Idea and, as M. Verdurin 
remarks, he is “in” (note the vocabulary of magical 
or Platonic participation). At the very end of the 
novel, Mme Verdurin, now Princesse de Guer- 
mantes and almost moribund (because for the 
snob like the politician there is no retirement age) 
cries in Time Regained, “Yes, that’s it, we will 
forgather! We will summon the clan! I love this 
younger generation, so intelligent, so ready to 
join in 1 Ah! what a mujishian you are!” Right up 
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to the last, as the author observes, she was 
determined to “join in”, to “summon the clan.” 

Among the crudest grounds of discrimination 
are first, aristocratic or official titles, power, and 
money. But it would be possible to draw up a list 
of millions of other principles of discrimination. 
The more complicated a civilisation grows, the 
more diverse the criteria of snobbery become— 
with wealth and power going by the board, at any 
rate in appearance—the more snobbery multiplies 
its facets, turns out to be changeable, subdivides, 
disguises itself and goes as far as to turn itself 
inside out. The anti-snobbery of the snobs is 
nothing in fact except a variety of snobbety which 
Proust catalogues in the same way as other things 
when he writes, for example, that the Duchesse de 
Guermantes "reprit son point de vue de femme du 
monde, c’est-d-dire de contemptrice de la mon- 
daniti (resumed the normal point of view of a 
society woman, the point of view, that is to say, 
of a woman who affects to despise society).” 

In other societies snobbery remains robust and 
simple: it needs distinctive systems of etiquette, 
visible signs. In Italy, a person is condemned to an 
inferior existence if he is without a title, if he is 
reduced to himself. It is always a last resource, a 
sign of rudeness, simply to address some one as 
“Sir”. He must be Doctor, Engineer, Commander, 
Barrister, Professor, Accountant, etc. The story is 
told of an unfortunate man who was run over by 
a lorry and killed because for fear of vexing him 
a passer-by who had seen the danger dared not 
shout a warning by addressing him simply as 
"Signore!" He took a chance and called him 
"Commendatore !" The victim, not being a 
commander, did not look round and lost his life. 
Every form of snobbery is based on a preliminary 
conformity without which it would be swamped 
and in a perp)etual state of confusion. It therefore 
assumes the uncritical acceptance of certain 
values. The blindness of the acceptance can go 
as far as to make us admit a religious respect for 
a social hierarchy from which we ourselves are in 
fact excluded. It is the snobbery of servants, so 
well described by Proust. It is also in the societies 
of the great landowners the worship of the pea> 
sants for their masters and the practices of which 
they are the victims. The need to be classed, even 
if it means being placed in the lowest class, makes 
men cherish any form of class distinction. 

Snobbery recomposes, inside a circle limited by 
an artificial frontier, the entire scale of human 
qualities and feelings. Outside the circle a person 
may possess virtues, be kind or intelligent, but to 
use the language of the bureaucrats, he will never 
be given “title” to these virtues. Conversely, 
“kindness”, “courage”, “brilliance”, etc., grow 


infinitely if they flourish in an ambassador who 
subscribes to the Idea. A boy who is “very 
brilliant”, “very cultivated”, “very musical”, 
“very upright”, “very funny”, etc., does not 
speak, express ffimself or conduct himself in the 
same way, with the same intonation, the same 
urgency with the holder of a title as he does with 
some one who is without an official position. The 
establishment of a title will depend as much on a 
whole social class as on a group reduced to a 
handful of people or^even a single family. We 
know the kind of auto-snobbery that unites 
members of certain families in mutual admiration 
which is as tough as it is unmotivated and which 
indeed sometimes fails to prevent them from 
tearing one another to pieces. It matters little: by 
dividing humanity into those who are “in” and 
those who are not, snobbery makes life easier for 
us; it frees us from the obligation to feel and pass 
judgment in each particular case, and it joins our 
self-respect to the boundless respect that we 
display towards a limited number of other 
individuals. 


E very category of snobs therefore 
suggests a secret Society whose cohesion 
depends on the fierce protection of a non-existent 
treasure. In calling the treasure “non-existent”, 
I am obviously speaking of the justifications and 
the pretexts that snobbery assumes in the field of 
moral, intellectual or aesthetic values. At bottom, 
the treasure does indeed exist because every form 
of snobbery defends, at any rate in its beginnings, 
the interests of a class, a group, a clan or a coterie. 
In the last analysis, in the microscopic scale, there 
is only one form of snobbery: money and its 
equivalents—power, influence, fame. But there is 
a very large gap between what we might call the 
root of an attitude and its proliferation. As Marx 
showed in The 18th Brumaire, every moral system 
acquires a sort of autonomous power which is 
more durable than the causes that inspired it. It 
can survive the necessities which gave rise to it, 
or which it resisted, and influence in turn its own 
supports by developing on its own account and 
more wildly. 

By swamping on a large scale its most classic 
forms, like so-called fashionable life, and its 
monstrous forms like anti-Semitism and racialism, 
snobbery becomes fathomless and polymorphous. 
It is always present in everybody, even if in the 
form of an imperceptible residue, and subtly 
corrupts our attitudes. It falsifies the behaviour 
even of people who set their faces against it most 
firmly (there is a snobbery inside the Communist 
Party and, of eourse, inside the Catholic Church), 
or who in an attempt to defend themselves 
gauchely adopt the opposite standpoint in which 
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we can read in its entirety, like the reflection in a 
mirror of back-to-front handwriting, this admis¬ 
sion: fraternising with low company obviously 
means that you are a snob. Snobbery colours aU 
personal relations in law-abiding societies because 
it reproduces to the fullest extent permitted by law 
and interest that vast edifice of inclusions and 
exclusions in which ethnology has discovered a 
phenomenon that is fundamental to every form of 
society. One is snobbish towards a person whom, 
in certain archaic social systems where there only 
exist two categories of human beings, relations 
and enemies, one would normally kill. 

As THE DETECTOR and extremely accurate recorder 
of the faintest traces of snobbery to be found in 
nature, whether crystallised, fossilised, liquefied 
or gaseous, Proust perceives their ubiquity, 
mimicry and ramifications. He amuses himself 
without ever growing tired by deciphering, with 
the help of an anti-snobbery grid invented by 
himself, their purpose and their actions. Wherever 
he happens to be, the first thing that his eye and 
his sensibility perceive in the people he is watching 
is the dark nook in which the secret behind the 
grimace is palpitating. He at once fixes on the 
secret, isolates it, drives it to the wall and enjoys 
watching the holder or the candidate for the 
position working hifuself up, interminably 
retracing the triangular route which takes him 
from the person or persons present to the Value 
of which he is the slave, returning at last, after 
consulting this Value, to his own feelings (if one 
can put it like that). 

Sometimes Proust even prolongs the experi¬ 
ment and sadistically tortures the snob. He lets 
Mnie dc Cambremer, who is an intellectual snob, 
give herself away by her condemnation of Poussin 
who she imagines is still out of fashion. Then 
he remarks, casually, (in Cities of the Plain), that 
Degas is very fond of the Poussins at Chantilly: 

"Duals?" ripondit~elle. "Je ne connais pas cetix 
de Chantilly . . . mais je peux parler de ceux du 
Louvre, qui son! des horreurs." "II les admire aussl 
fnormiment." "ll faudra que je les revoie. Tout cela 
esi un peu ancien dans tna tile", ripondil-elle apr^s 
un instant de silence, et comme si le jugement favor¬ 
able qu’elle allait certainement bientdt porter sur 
Poussin devait dipendre, non de la nouvelle que je 
venais de lui communiquer, mais de I'examen 
supplimentaire et cette fois difinitif, qu’elle comp tail 
faire subir aux Poussin du Louvre, pour avoir la 
faculti de se dijuger. 

“Indeed? I don’t know the ones at Chantilly”, said 
Mme de Cambremer, . . but 1 can speak about 


' The authorship of this play, which was written in 
1464 and is sometimes described as “the first French 
comedy”, is uncertain, but it may have been a Norman 
priest-poet named Guillaume Alecis. Tr. 
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the ones in the Louvre, which are appalling." “He 
admires than immensely too.” “1 must Took at 
them again. My impressions of them are rather 
distant”, she replied after a moment’s silence, and 
as thou^ the favourable opinion which she was 
certain, Mfore very long, to form of Poussin would 
depend, not upon the information that I had just 
communicated to her, but upon the supplementary 
and, this time, final examination that she intended 
to make of the Poussins in the Louvre in order to 
be in a position to change her mind. 

And in her dreamy look, we see already the dawn 
of a sudden change of view which in a fortnight’s 
time will infallibly lead her to admire Poussin. 
Morel himself, so unresponsive and so little 
affected by the contempt of other people, also has 
an Achilles heel: the sacrosanct violin class at the 
Conservatoire. The whole world can take him for 
a dirty little cad for all he cares—-the only thing 
that worries him is the fear that something might 
come out about him at the Rue Berg&re. 

What blindness has sometimes prompted people 
to treat Proust as a society novelist who though 
exceptional is still a novelist whose chief merit is 
to have extracted something profound from the 
superficial, to have transformed unrewarding 
material into something human—a sort of Saint- 
Simon of the upper middle class? 

Saint-Simon believes in the reality of the 
aristocracy of the blood, but every day he is struck 
by their paltriness and their misdeed which are 
like a bombshell to his faith in them, rock it to its 
veiy foundations, make its moral system unten¬ 
able. This explains the bitterness and ferocity, the 
sardonic indignation of the Memoirs. Where 
Saint-Simon/Alceste suffers, Proust/Philinte is all 
irony, sensitive to the sheer oddity of people. 

Some people claim that Proust describes 
aristocratic and society life because it is interesting 
in itself; others think that being half-Jewish he 
was fascinated by something to which he would 
never really have been admitted. These two 
interpretations would be perfectly proper on the 
part of people who had never opened Remem¬ 
brance of Things Past. If the fiwt of them is 
correct, it is equally correct to say that La Farce 
de Maitre Patheiin^ is a study of the state of the 
Law in the fifteenth century. As for the second, 
it is the result of the unimaginative application of 
scraps of psycho-analysis which maintain that 
ever^hing we do is designed to defend us agaiast 
a strong inclination to do the opposite, or to 
delude ourselves by concealing our irritation at 
not being able to do it. Cervantes probably 
harboured a secret love and a nostalgic tenderness 
for novels of chivalry. 

But Proust’s tone does not deceive. There is no 
hint of affection at the heart of his satire. Besides, 
it is not a matter of simple satire in his case, which 
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would amount to an assumption that the author 
had begun by taking seriously the things at which 
he is now tilting. For if it were no more than that, 
we should not be able to understand why we can 
always re-read with the same pleasure the same 
pages about the stupidity of M. de Norpois or the 
sly selfishness of the Gucrmantes, nor why readers 
who have never met specimens of these social 
types take an interest in Proust’s descriptions of 
them. In order to bite, “demystification” pre¬ 
supposes mystification. The force of Proustian 
satire, like Moliire’s satire on preciosity, is linked 
to something else and thrusts its roots much more 
deeply into the ground trodden by the individuals 
at whose expense it is exercised. Remembrance of 
Things Past is neither a novel intended to com¬ 
pensate the disappointed or persecuted snob nor 
even the chronicle of the twilight of a society: the 
cruel and sceptical description of social life at 
which the experienced pen of Mme Gyp excelled— 
the novelist whom Nietzsche prized so highly—or 
the spiteful, nagging pen of the Goncourts whose 
diary sounds in this domain the hour of disillusion, 
the discarding of the masks and the appearance of 
the grimaces. 

Proust never had to discover the limits of the 
“polite world” because he never believed in the 
“polite world.” More precisely, he believed in the 
wit, in the charm of the “polite world” before he 
came to know it, and his illusions vanished at the 
very moment of his first contact with reality. 
Chapter II of Guermantes Way (if one can speak 
in the case of Proust of genuine “chapters”), 
“the wit of the guermantes, as displayed 
BEFORE THE PRINCESSE DE PARME”, iS written 
expressly for that reason. His letter to Reynaldo 
Hahn, in which he derides the Parisian Egerias 
and does a pastiche of the style of their party 
invitations, shows that the man who at the age of 
twenty contributed to the Revue Blanche did 
not have to withdraw after a period in “polite 
society.” It is unusual, however, to find readers of 
Proust who do not helicve that Remembrance of 
Things Past contains at the same time as criticism 
a discreet admission of admiration and a melan¬ 
choly farewell. 

This amounts to confusing Proust with, for 
example, Gabriel Louis Priogu6, the sympathetic 
author of Trente ans de diners en ville. Pringui 
believes in the “polite society”, in the perfect 
image that people who never entered it formed for 
themselves in 1900. Although he did enter it, he 
looks on it in the same way that they did. For him 
the salons are peopled by women who are 
“devilishly” pretty (the adverb is his); the queens 
always display a queenly bearing; fashionable 
authors make their entry by “throwing out three 
or fom witty remarks” in exactly the same way 


that children imagine that the hero of a Western 
never makes a move without firing a few pistol 
shots. The duchesses are always very “gracious”, 
the marchionesses have a gift for repartee which is 
enough to fell an ox for you. Pringui quotes 
ecstatically a large number of “witty remarks” 
and “repartees” which were famous in the 
fashionable society of five continents between 
1900 and 1914, which are so exasperatingly inept 
and in which it is impossible to discover even in 
their foetal stage the tiniest hint of anything really 
witty, with the result tha^his book runs the risk 
of being taken one of these days for a melancholic 
man’s indictment in the manner of Tacitus’s 
Annals. 

On the moral plane, Pringu6 believes that there 
arc good people who are wholly good and bad 
people who are wholly bad, as there are in the 
chansons de geste and the Westerns. The fact of 
the matter is that Pringui has written a sort of 
Western about fashionable society. He believes in 
the virtues of men of the world as a child is certain 
in advance that Davy Crockett or Billy the Kid 
will always be brave and will never miss their 
target. Alas! virtue does not always triumph. We 
only have to read the shattering page in which 
Pringu6 indulges in a long lamentation over the 
fact that newly arrived ladies without any legiti¬ 
mate position in society manage to work their 
way, simply on account of their money, into the 
presidencies of charitable societies and organisa¬ 
tions for good works. 

Lastly, on the metaphysical plane, to belong 
to what he calls the “upper crust of society” is, 
according to Pringu6, a guarantee that the person 
possesses the qualities of intelligence, beauty, and 
goodness which are inherent in the individuals 
themselves and inalienable (in the same way that 
the Scholastics thought that Dryness, Humidity, 
Warmth and Cold were properties belonging to 
the very essence of certain bodies). When speak¬ 
ing, for example, of a woman who is "diablement 
jolie", he writes: “Her figure was the figure of a 
genuine statue.” Thus for Pringud (i) There exist 
genuine and false statues; (2) only genuine statues 
have a good figure; (^ women who do not belong 
to the “upper crust of society” resemble false 
statues. 

They are, of course, all points of view which 
must be ascribed to simplicity rather than to 
malice. I shall not dwell any longer on a writer to 
whom 1 intend lata: on to devote a fiiU-tength 
study. 

Although too brief, these aperfus do at least 
enable us to say that Proust’s book is more than 
the converse of PriQgud’s. Remembrance of Things 
Past does not bear the same resemblance to Trente 
ans de (Rners en ville that Don Quixote does to 
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Amadis; in the present context, as in many others, 
it is much more the converse of La ComMie 
humaine. 

For when it is a question of believing in the 
fundamental excellence of individuals who com- 
^ prise the nobility, in the superiority of the human 
substance of the women of the Faubourg Saint* 
Germain, Balzac displays a simple faith. As for 
Saint-Simon, he has to go as far as the Spanish 
court in order to find an etiquette after his own 
heart, a ceremonial whose visible ordering reflects 
and translates into material terms the inequalities 
of rank and blood, so true is it that the snobbish 
dream is to realise in external objects and to 
demonstrate by the choice of uniforms the 
hierarchy that he would like to believe is founded 
on human nature itself. Driven on by the obses¬ 
sion that rank depends on the place to which one 
has a right in the chapel or at a ceremony, on the 
right to have one’s hat on, to cross or not to cross 
a threshold—^in short, on topography—Saint- 
Simon goes as far as to write: “Madrid is a great 
and handsome city whose unequal situation, much 
of it standing on a very steep slope, has perhaps 
given rise to the kind of distinction of which I am 
about to speak.’’* 

At the opposite pole, Proust does not even 
attempt to justify society life, as people often do, 
by setting out to show/ that, without deserving it, 
the snobs nevertheless serve as ornaments, useless 
but delightful, in any well-ordered society. No 
novel destroys more simply than his the legend 
that leisure, wealth, and confinement within a 
narrow circle of personal relationships create the 
conditions which favour the flowering of qualities 
of mind and elegance of manners. In a sketch for 
the character of Charlus, in which he is known as 
M. de Quercy, we read: “He went to Paris. He 
was in his twenty-fifth year, extremely good- 
looking and, for a num of fashion, witty’’* 
After the lack of wit, ignorance: "the extra¬ 
ordinary ignorance of all these people ’’—the people 
who in Time Regained are present at the Princesse 
de Guerraantes’ morning party. 

Thus it is not simply out of psychological 
interest, but out of an ethnological curiosity that 
Proust describes in detail and reproduces merci¬ 
lessly the manner of speech of the people of fash¬ 
ion. The language of people who are false is 
always false in itself b^use it has no natural 
centre and, not flowing from any source, is made 
up of twisted scraps like the streamers of silver 
paper in Provencal cradles. The bad French of the 
Due de Guermantes (Fran 9 ois 6 ’s “bloomers" are 
preferable), whra so many working-class people 
like Jupien, for example, speak perfectly natundly 


a correct and elegant language, does not, however, 
fill us with the same malaise as the vulgarities of 
vocabulary and syntax, the mixture of learned 
words misunderstood, the chunks of slang, the 
familiar and affected expressions, the suggestive 
silences, which so many society people seem to use 
in order to excuse themselves for not possessing 
either a language or a tongue and which we find in 
the propositions put to the narrator by Gilberte de 
Saint-Loup: 

Mais comment venez-vons dans ces matinees si 
nombreuses? . . . Vous retrouver dans une grande 
taerie comme cel^, ce n'est pas ainsl que je vous 
sekimatisaiv? Ce tes, je m’atlendais d vous voir 
partoui ailieurs qu‘ d un des grands tralalas de nu 
tame,puisque tante ily a ... 

But how do you come to be at a party of this size... 
To find you in a great slaughter of innocents like 
this doesn’t fit in at all with my picture of you. 
In fact, 1 should have expected to find you anywhere 
rather than at one of my aunt’s kettledrums 
because of course she is my aunt... 

Proust is as unimpressed as he could be by 
aristocracy and wealth; as alien as one can be to 
the idea even of a social dlite. Everywhere be 
exposes the silliness and the vulgarity of society 
people and if we pay special attention to the 
demonstration it is berause it goes without saying 
that even though it is continued, it remains in the 
margin of the story and never itself determines its 
course. 

In The Captive, however, he is explicit in his 
declaration of contempt at the moment when he 
describes the musical evening which Baron de 
Charlus organises at Mme Verdurin’s in honour 
of Morel. We remember that at the request of the 
“patroness’’ Charlus’s invitations were confined 
almost exclusively to people belonging to his own 
world who behave so badly that, in order to re¬ 
venge herself, Mme Verdurin persuades Morel at 
the end of the evening to drop Charlus: 

Ce qui perdit M. de Charlus, ce fut la mauvaise 
Education, si friquente dans ce monde, des gens qu’lt 
avail invites. Emendant purler de Mile Vinteull, plus 
d'un dhait, "Ah! lafille d la sonate? Montrez-la-moi." 
Un due pour montrer qu'il s‘y connalssait, tUclara, 
"C’est tris difficile d bien jouer." 

What ruined M. de Charlus that evening was the 
ill-breeding—so common in their class—of the 
people whom he had invited and who were now 
beginning to arrive . . . Hearing some mention of 
MUe Vinteuil... more than one of them said: “Ahl 
The sonata-man’s dau^ter? Shew me her” . . . 
A Duke, in order to shew that he knew what he 
was talking about, declared: “It is a difficult thing 
to play well." 

And Proust concludes with these words (in The 
Captivey. 


• Memoirs. Ch. LXVI. 

* By Way of Salnte-Beuve. p. 166 (italics added). 


Le monde itant le royaume du niant, il n’y a. entre 
les nUrites des dlffiirentes femmes du monde, que des 
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degris insignifiantn. que peuvent seulement mqjorer 
les rancunes ou Vimaginatton d'un M. de Charlus, 

The social world being the realm of nullity, there 
exist between the merits of women in society only 
insignificant degrees, which are at best capable of 
rousing to madness the rancours or the imagination 
of M. de Charlus. 


I T IS ALWAYS COMIC to find that a work 
is regarded obstinately, sometimes for several 
centuries like Mantegna’s Parnassus, as a piece 
of special pleading in favour of the very ideas it 
set out to refute and the characters whom it 
represents as being odious or grotesque. One of 
these days Das Kapital may perhaps come to be 
described as a hymn which shows with veiled 
sensibility and a tender irony the charm of the 
working classes’ living conditions in the nineteenth 
century in the same way that at present the term 
“Proustian” is applied to anyone who cultivates 
external signs of refinement, to any ephebe at the 
Quai d’Orsay who whispers a toneless French, to 
every bluestocking swooning with complications, 
to every Herculean agitator who invents a neurosis 
and though possessing plenty of blood, makes a 
point of staying in bed until eleven in the evening 
in order to be more like Proust who was a dying 
man when he adopted the practice. 

In spite of the qualities that he recognises in her 
from time to time, the character on whom Proust 
definitely comes down hardest is the Duchesse de 
Guermantes. He displays more harshness when 
finally trampling her underfoot than he shows 
when crushing the Duke. For the Duke is all of a 
piece, sharply circumscribed by his titles, his 
position in society, his pleasures, his money, his 
selfishness. He makes no pretence of cultivating a 
different moral code from the one which suits him. 
The Duchess, on the other hand, is a double agent. 
Proust begins by displaying towards her the sort 
of indulgence from which a woman, who is 
practically devoid of wit, benefits when acquiring 
an official reputation in society as the author of 
witty remarks. The mot itself is only responsible 
for a tenth part of the laughter of those present; 
the other nine-tenths are due to the powerful 
social position of the Guermantes who entertain 
people in the manner in which a good-natured 
boss manages, during a dinner, to “fuse” the 
laughter of his employees. For when we look at 
them carefully, we find that the famous **mots of 
Oriane” are absolutely idiotic. They seldom go 
beyond a boring play on words. When quoting 
them, Proust does deliberately what Pringu6 had 
done without realising he was doing it: he shows 
what a low price is sufiteient to acquire in a social 
milieu falsified by snobbery tte reputation of 
being a great wit. He cruelly descril^ in detail 
the quackery of the Duchess who repeats her own 


mots to a succession of audiences and ^ves the 
impression of preventing herself from doing so by 
pretending to have forgotten them, aUowing htf 
hand to be forced by the Duke, for the pair of 
them work in partnership. They have a single 
motive, but a thousand pretexts for their prefer¬ 
ences and their actions: the Duchess makes out 
that she is a bohemian, but she marries as though 
by chance, and with the help of “the family 
genius’’ the richest parti in France. She claims to 
be a connoisseur of literature and art, but is only 
capable of repeating a mass of cliches. (She knows 
that Proust is a writer and during the Princesse de 
Guermantes’ party in Time Regained she says to 
him solemnly: “Ah! I understand, you have come 
in order to observed') 

In Proust’s Letters to Reynaldo Hahn we can 
read his pastiches of the Comtesse Greifulhe 
which reveal a young Proust who is as little of a 
dupe as the future narrator of Remembrance of 
Things Past. Because Proust has drawn portraits 
of society people and “artistic” men of letters, 
there has b^n a tendency to confuse the author 
and his subject. We forget that if Proust’s style is 
dense, complex, heavy-laden—or sometimes, at 
any rate, because it often has an airy lightness—it 
always remains perfectly simple, is essentially and 
profoundly natural. From beginning to end there 
is not a single example in Remembrance of Things 
Past of affectation or preciosity, not a single 
archaism or a single “elegant” turn of speech. 

Finally, in the domain in which knowledge of 
the world verges on morality, Oriane professes the 
cult of friendship, but behaves revoltingly to the 
dying Swann. Then, after his death, she is false to 
his memory when in The Sweet Cheat Gone she 
invites Gilberte Swann, who by adoption has 
become Gilberte de Forcheville, to lunch and 
insinuates by her attitude that she had only 
known the Jew, Charles Swann, very slightly— 
she who for years had been his “greatest friend.” 

For the narrator of Remembrance of Things 
Past, the Duchesse de Guermantes’ charm existed 
at a time when he did not yet know her personally, 
when she was the beloved creation of his imagina¬ 
tion whom he followed in the street before he had 
ever spoken to her. But is it not one of the most 
deliberate effects of the stoiy that the charm 
vanishes at the first dinner, at the very first con¬ 
versation with her? All that is left Is a nasty snob 
who believes that she is everything that she is not, 
who claims to take an interest in everything except 
the one thing which really interests her: her 
position in society. For that is the true nature of 
snobbery; the snob reduces all values to a single 
one, at the same time persuading himself that he 
judges every c^ disinterestedly in the name of the 
love of truth and quality with a high idea of 
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human nature. Legrandin takes himself for a poet, 
a lover of nature, a hermit, when in fact he only 
dreams of being “seen with” this or that person. 
I The Verdurins claim to have set up their salon in 
^accordance with the principle of impartiality, 
seeking people of true talent, but the artists who 
stop visiting or, worse still, who die (two un¬ 
pardonable ways of “leaving”) cease at once in 
their eyes to have any talent at all and become 
“bores.” The Verdurins clearly belong to the 
supreme category, to auto-snobbery; they are 
snobs in themselves. 

Although snobbery appears to be intransigent 
and to pay no attention to perennial values, it is in 
fact a slave to the fluctuations of fortune, situa¬ 
tions, celebrity, and is condemned to inflict con¬ 
tinual denials on itself. The principal heroes of 
Proust find themselves at the feet of (or even 
marry) people to whom twenty years earlier they 
would not have wished to be introduced. Bloch, 
Rachel, Gilberte, Odette, Mmc Verdurin take the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain by storm by means of 
coucheries and money. Morel, the most cunning 
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and the most dishonest character in the book, is 
called as a witness in a law-suit where his high 
reputation for honourable behaviour, acquired 
through his social contacts, confers on his evi¬ 
dence and his v/ord, in the absence of any proof, 
an authority which decides the jury’s verdict. 
Why, then—if it is to end like that—so many 
years of sly cruelties and suffering, so many 
snobbish lives devoted to the jealous preservation 
of imaginary principles, so much subtlety and so 
many tricks used in the pursuit of a shadow whose 
only existence is that of vain efforts expended as 
a complete waste in order to grasp it? 

In Proust’s novel snobbery plays the part of a 
bait. It inveigles men by means of their ambitions, 
desires and passions into launching themselves 
into the void, showing in this way the absence of 
any sense of proportion on their part and any 
support in the derisory object to which their 
impulses are directed. This object is nothing less 
than the hare of which Pascal speaks in the 
fragment on Diversions: that hare which one 
exhausts oneself in chasing all day and which one 
“would not have bothered to buy.” 


At a Farm in CornwaU 

Pillars of bleaching light as white 

as hot iron wander the sea, 

wither the edges of thickets 

and rise from the oven 

of the yard. Men, women and beasts 

stirring like hieroglyplis 

in the far grass have left 

.sacks as still as altars, unlocked doors 

under twilit arches and a faint 

smell of milk. Beneath my feet 

the gra.ss ferments in a vault-dark 

fever of trapped heat 

where instinct, sting and mandible 

devour, devour; and on the wall 

a carcass hangs in a simmer of flics 

to feed maggots for bait. 

Before there were books and churches, Celts 
sank a well here, and manured 
generations with their flesh and poems: 
life feeds on death and every beast, 
flower and leaf, 
rots, lives, rots immortally. 
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On Maintaining an International Order 


A BIOLOGY MASTER at my schooI, who 
was one of the nastiest men and the worst 
teachers I have ever met and who put me off the 
natural sciences for life, used to lash out stupen¬ 
dous punishments at random and justify them 
with the comment that it would teach us all to 
get used to injustice in a fundamentally unjust 
world. At the time we were chiefly aware of the 
convenience to himself of a philosophy which 
absolved him from the bother of considering 
whether an offence had really been committed, 
if so by whom, and what the appropriate way of 
dealing with it was. In perspective his actions 
seem rather to be an extreme example of a vety 
commonly held value-system, inculcated by a 
large school-boy literature and lore about 
suffering injustice in silence, not sneaking, 
accepting that the greater good mtist not be 
prejudiced by complaints about the lesser evil, 
and realising the need to develop a certain 
stoicism to cope with a world governed by a 
Deity whose irrationality and unpredictability 
had been so clearly demonstrated to, among 
others, the unfortunate Job. Who were we to 
draw out Leviathan with a hook? No, we set our 
teeth and got on with the business of living in a 
necessarily imperfect world, trying only to 
mitigate the worst effects of its imperfections on 
ourselves and our immediate enviromnent. 
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It was an unheroic attitude, though one 
probably shared by the overwhelming majority 
of mankind since the beginning of time. It could 
be rationalised, 1 suppose, rather like this. 
Social order is the ultimate condition of the 
exercise of moral values, and must therefore be 
preserved. But social order, if it is not despotically 
enjoined and enforced, rests on a whole series of 
barely satisfactoiy compromises between interest 
groups in which no one interest can ever be fully 
satisfied. Acceptance of a less than satisfactory 
situation is a necessary condition of social 
organisation. No one would deny the right of any 
group which feels its position intolerable to work 
for its improvement. It is assumed, hopefully, 
that this can be done within the existing frame¬ 
work of law and order; that processes of law are 
universally available and correspond with natural 
justice. 

Even the most stoical of English school-boy 
literature usually contains a deus ex machina, a 
wise and just headmaster who punishes the 
bully in the last chapter; while for nearly two 
millennia Christians believed that acceptance 
of incomprehensible injustice on earth would 
bring its reward in heaven. But if there is not 
such a headmaster, and one no longer believes 
in such a heaven; if the law, even if not palpably 
unjust, is heavily biased (as law tends to be) on 
the side of the status quo, or is quite unenforce¬ 
able or unavailable: what do you do then? The 
cautious and middle-aged say: Never mind— 
accept the status quo and try to improve it If 
you destroy it you will «id up with something 
very much worse. The young and impatient say: 
Nonsense; such caution merely displays moral 
laziness and evasion. Smash the system! Don’t 
tolerate the intolerable! Our patience is ex¬ 
hausted. However imperfect the post-revolu¬ 
tionary structjjre, it cannot be worse than the 
one we have got. 
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My ONLY EXCUSB for putting forward these banal 
reflections on the most fundamental of all 
^~olitical problems is that this conflict is one of the 
^jajor factors in the confused international scene 
I at the moment. The inevitable and usually 
fruitful inter-generational dialectic is perhaps 
always at its most intense a generation after a 
great war. The analogy between 1848 and 1968 
is too close to be coincidental. Between 1793 and 
1815, as between 1914 and 1945, Western 
civilisation was convulsed by a conflict part 
social, part economic, predominantly military, 
which swept away traditional landmarks, inflicted 
sufiering and destruction on an unprecedented 
scale* and left whole tracts of the sodal system 
in ruins. The victorious powers reconstructed a 
political system which, by ensuring stability, 
made possible economic recovery within a 
remarkably short space of time. But it was a 
system designed to preserve the hegemony of 
those powers and their capacity to maintain 
their preferred political order, rather than to 
eliminate inequities. The Vienna powers regarded 
the principle of “national self-determination” as 
being so utterly destructive of the political 
balance that they left it out of account—except 
to preserve polic».-barriers against it—in con¬ 
structing their new system. In 1918 the Versaillra 
powers found themselves impaled by the dilemma 
that if they made the principle of national self- 
determination, which they professed, the basis 
of their settlement, their defeated adversary, 
Germany, would remain stronger than any of 
her European neighbours. Their inability to 
•solve this dilemma, to reconcile justice with 
power, led straight to the Second World War. 
In 1945 the Potsdam powers subordinated 
national self-determination to the maintenance 
of their own hegemony; the Russians in Eastern 
Europe, the West in Greece. The Americans, 
bless them, still found it hard to believe that 
natural proce-sses would not eversnvhere throw 
up rdgimes which would docilely accept their 
leadership, and saw the hidden hand of com¬ 
munism when they did not. The British knew 
that such regimes, in the Mediterranean and the 
Middle East, needed a helping hand. The 
Russians knew perfectly well that their own 
clients needed a mailed fist. 

The suspicion, clumsiness, and brutality of the 

* Germany probably suCTered more between 1618 
and 1648 Uian betw^ 1797 and ISIS. But the 
destruction caused by the Napoleonic wars, from 
Moscow to Madrid, was far mote extensive. 
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Russians; the inejqperience and confusion of the 
Americans; the wearuiess, impotence and nos¬ 
talgia of the British; all were far more important 
than any Ideological difierences in maldng im¬ 
possible any formal but realistic settlement such 
as that of Vienna, which could form the explicit 
basis for a new international system. The contrast 
between the aspirations of the United Nations 
Charter and the manner in which international 
politics were in practice conducted brought both 
into disrepute. Indeed the environment of the 
United Nations, by dramatising conflict for the 
benefit of television audiences, made (and still 
makes) very much more difficult the delicate 
process of reconciling differences and reaching 
complex agreements between the representatives 
of mutually suspicious and culturaUy alien 
communities. Nevertheless a new international 
system did slowly emerge, and the statesmen of 
the world found rather to their surprise, like 
M. Jourdain and his prose (the analogy is 
Raymond Aron’s), that they were operating it. 


I T WAS A SYSTEM based on the military 
supremacy of the United States and the 
Soviet Union over any conceivable combination 
of adversaries; on their mutual antagonism; and 
on the probability that any armed conflict that 
occurred between them would result in damage 
to both on an almost inconceivable scale. 

Each had to recognise the power of the other, 
and nuclear weapons played the part between 
these States which their domestic legal systems 
play within them; of preventing inevitable 
conflict from erupting into overt violence. In 
order to operate the system the United States 
had to learn to regard the Soviet Union, not as 
an outlaw to be lectured about the principles of 
international morality and fenced in by hostile 
alliances, but as a power with rights and interests 
of its own which had to be treated as an equal. 
The Russian Government had to leam that not 
even possession of their own nuclear weapons 
and delivery-systems empowered them to treat 
foreign governments with the doctrinaire arro¬ 
gance they used to their own peoples. It took 
about eighteen years, 1945-1963, for the system 
to develop, while the world held its breath and 
prayed. 

Once the system was in operation, it looked 
remarkably like the pattern of international 
relations which European States had developed 
over three centuries. Career diplomats had to 
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listen with professional courtesy as enthusiastic 
young academics from Harvard expoimded to 
them, with much jargon and many mathematical 
equations, principles of international negotiation 
which they had absorbed with their mother’s 
milk. But there was one not unimportant differ¬ 
ence. The world may have simply rediscovered 
the diplomatic wheel; but it had to operate it in 
a uniquely dangerous environment. As Coral Beil 
expresses it in her splendid new book The Con¬ 
ventions of Crisis; 

Decision makers in the earlier periods were like 
drivers conducting powerful and ill-steered trucks 
along badly made roads in conditions of poor 
visibility, and under the urge of a certain com¬ 
petitiveness on the part of the owners. They still 
are, only some of the trucks are known to be loaded 
with nitro-glycerine.* 

The penalties for failure were always great. 
Even in 1914 professional diplomats broke down 
and wept when war was declared. Now they were 
absolute. War, or at least total war, meant 
mutual annihilation. Yet if the use of force could 
never be threatened, how could members of the 
international system secure the adjustment of 
conditions which were inevitably arbitrary and 
which were bound to appear, as the years passed 
by, increasingly intolerable and unjust? Must the 
world remain for ever, paralysed by nuclear 
terror, frozen in the pattern of 1945? 

Clearly not. There had to be change. But 
change, if it is not to be arbitrary, implies 
negotiation. And negotiations, if they are not to 
be sterile, require some ultima ratio. And if War 
was no longer between super-powers what it had 
been since the Renaissance, ultima ratio regum, 
a substitute had to be found. According to Coral 
Bell a substitute was found: the Crisis. The 
Crisis itself was now the test of will and skill 
which War had been in the past. It was for 
demonstrations and limited actions in crises that 
armed forces, whether nuclear or conventional, 
were now deployed. The opponent’s will had to 
be changed without large-scale hostilities, and if 
possible without hostilities of any kind at all. 
“There is no strategy any longer,’* declared 
Robert MacNamara after the Cuban crisis of 
1962, “there is only crisis management... 

• The Conventions of Crisis: a Study in Diplomatie 
Management. By Coral Bell. Oxford University 
Press for The Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
£ 1 . 00 . 

* Gunboat Diplomacy: Political Applications of 
Limited Naval Force. By James Cable. Chatto & 
Windus for the Institute for Strategic Studies, £2*80. 


That is the value of the small and distinguished 
body of literature on Crisis Management by 
such authorities as Alastair, Buchan, Thomas-.,^ 
Schelling and Oran Young, to which Coral Bell’s 
short but wise book has now to be added. 
Perhaps these are the true successors to Clause- 
witz and Liddell Hart. Coral Bell sees crisis 
management as “a special skill within the field 
of diplomacy, as the control of a skid is a special 
skill within the general field of motoring. . . 
There are, she points out, very few relationships 
between states which do not contain elements of 
conflict. Crisis occurs when “the conflicts in a 
relationship rise to a level which threatens to 
transform the nature of the relationship”—in 
marital relations from marriage to divorce; 
between friendly states from alliance to breach; 
between hostile states, from peace to war. The 
Crisis she considers to be “a necessary evil in the 
assessment of claims for change.” Indeed, 

properly managed, it may ultimately enable 

states to write the peace treaties without first 

fighting the wars. 

Obviously crises come in all shapes and sizes, 
purely domestic, quasi-domestic (Ulster, Biafra), 
“intra-mural” within alliances, “adversary crises” 
between declared opponents. But there is a further 
distinction, which Coral Bell does not make as 
clear as she might, between crises in which 
violence, or the threat of it, is an appropriate 
instrument and those where it is not. Violence 
did resolve the crises over the Straits of Tiran in 
1967 and Bangladesh in 1971. It is being used in 
Ulster to destroy the credibility of the Stormont 
government, and it would be premature to claim 
that it has failed. One form of controlled violence 
which has historically been very effective indeed 
as a political instrument is analysed by James 
Cable in a monograph recently issued by the 
International Institute for Strategic Studies: 
Gunboat Diplomacy.* Naval forces, Mr Cable 
points out, are capable of a flexibility and 
(within their range) a precision unique among 
weapons systems. 

A ship that has approached the victim’s coast, even 
a fleet that has entered territorial waters, is a lesser 
involvement than a platoon that has crossed a 
frontier or an aircraft that has dropped a bomb. 

Ships by their very movement, without firing 
a shot, can indicate national involvement and 
resolve, conveying those “signals” to the adver¬ 
sary of whiSh crisis management so largely 
consists. Otho* forces can be used to convey the 
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same kind of message: one recalls the American 
airlifts of troops to West Germany at the time 
of the 1961 B^lin crisis, and the harassing low- 
level air sweeps ovdr the Cuban missile sites a year 
later. But nothing is quite comparable to war¬ 
ships, cruising meditatively off a politically 
disturbed coast. Here, again, the super-powers 
have rediscovered the wheel—the Russians a 
little late in the day. A Soviet squadron exer¬ 
cising in the Eastern Mediterranean at the time 
of the Suez adventure in 1956, or at the time of 
the American landings in the Lebanon in 1958, 
would have been a very effective instrument for 
crisis management. There is one there now; and 
Mr Cable is able to quote a Russian Admiral 
(“with an unctuous rectitude worthy of any of 
his Western colleagues”) saying in May 1969: 
“The presence of the Soviet Navy in the Mediter¬ 
ranean is a most important factor for stabilisation 
in that troubled area of the globe.” Pax Sovietica? 

Pax, in fact, Americano-Sovietca. The crises 
Coral Bell analyses almost all took place within 
the troubled years 1958-1962, when the super¬ 
powers were flexing their nuclear muscles at one 
another over Berlin and Cuba like male 
gorillas horrifically beating their breasts and, 
also like male got'llas, very unwilling indeed to 
fight. After these necessary demonstrations of 
virility and resolve the two kings of the jungle 
settled down side by side in a kind of grumbling 
tranquillity. 

But all may not be well yet. The Berlin-Cuba 
crisis period marked the Soviet coming of age as 
a nuclear super-power. We have yet to see her 
coming of age as the naval world-power which 
she is evidently determined to be. Having success¬ 
fully broken the American monopoly of nuclear 
deterrence, she is now set to break her monopoly 
of maritime ubiquity. Her naval forces, as we 
have already seen, are a major factor in the 
Mediterranean, and the small size of her presence 
in the Indian Ocean is out of all proportion to its 
political significance. Will her ships appear in 
increasing numbers in East African, South East 
Asian, or even Latin American waters? “Some 
of the most interesting pages in the future history 
of limited naval force,” Mr Cable remarks drily, 
“might turn out to be written in Russian,” 

This Russian maritime expansion (for the 

* It is beginning to. The United States agreement 
with Bahrein within a few days of Britain’s final with¬ 
drawal was one of the more interesting events of the 
New Year. 
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growth of the Soviet Navy is accompanied by an 
even more remarkable Increase in the size of her 
merchant fleet) takes place at a time when the 
United States is displaying a new caution about 
its overseas commitments. How far this caution 
will dictate a policy of withdrawal, how far it will 
permit a policy of more watchfulness while 
Soviet influence expands in areas—^the Indian 
Ocean especially—^where the American presence 
has yet to make itself felt,* nobody can tdl, least 
of all the United States Government. Soviet 
power may probe, American power may or may 
not react. If it does react, Soviet power may or 
may not withdraw. Mr Cable is optimistic in his 
prognosis. He believe that as the American 
disengagement from its commitments continues, 

the diplomatic and political functions of the 
United States Navy may actually expand: those 
grey, restless iiuiumerable ships will console 
Americans and reassure their friends; they will 
constitute the universal, the flexible, the removable 
reminder of American power and concern. 

If this is so there will certainly be more crises 
as the two navies assess the limits of each other’s 
capacity and will to protect their national 
interests; and statesmen had better sleep with 
Coral Bell’s vade mecum under their pillows. 
But if the nuclear crises of 1958-62 could be 
successfully overcome and result in a more stable 
peace, there is no reason to suppose that the 
naval crises of the 1970s cannot be as well; and 
that the peace treaties may again be written (in 
Coral Bell’s telling phrase) without first fighting 
the wars. 


O N THE WHOLE it might be considered, 
on the evidence of the past quartcr-of-a- 
century, that the statesmen of the world have not 
done at all badly. The United States and the 
Soviet Union have learned to cooperate in spite 
of their ideological hostility. Nuclear weapons 
have become a factor making for stability rather 
than the reverse, and a kind world has forgotten 
Lord Snow’s unfortunate prophecy that within 
ten years one of them was bound to go off. A 
solution has been found to the German problem 
which even the Germans have grown to accept. 
Peace has brought confidence, and confidence 
has brought economic growth and unprecedented 
prosperity on both sides of the Iron Curtain. A 
generation which remembers the sickening 
uncertainties of the 1930$, the strain and physical 
fear of the Second World War, the feding of 
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utter helplessness as one surveyed the nuns of 
Europe in 1945 and the dreadful inuninenoe of 
nuclear holocaust for fifteen years after that, may 
well look around in wronder at the peaceful and 
prosperous order they have created, and feel 
that they have earned a serene old age. 

Not so their children. They turn on their 
elders as the equally angry, equally shaggy, 
equally revolutionary young of the 1840s turned 
on their parents. For them this state of equilib¬ 
rium which we have striven for so many decades 
to create is intolerable. “The system” which 
Coral Beil and so many others have devised such 
ingenious techniques for preserving ought not 
to be preserved at all. The understanding towards 
which the Soviet Union and the United States 
have been clumsily feeling their way is a mon¬ 
strous conspiracy between equally vile estab¬ 
lishments. The affluence to which they are the 
heirs rests on a system of exploitation and 
inequality, and is producing a hideous civilisation 
which is poisoning the world. They want none 
of it. The power structure which preserves the 
international system is based on military and 
economic oppression, to say nothing of that 
ultimate in human wickedness. The Bomb. The 
“peace” and “order” they see aroimd them is in 
fact a structure of “frozen violence”, which must 
be smashed by counter-violence. The world we 
have created, is, in their eyes, obscene. 

One’s reaction to this will vary according to 
temperament. It is hard for anyone in their 
fifties to recognise without alarm that ugly 
mixture of fanaticism and innocence, idealism 
and blind destructiveness which the young of the 
New Left display in almost identical measure as 
did thdr predecessors in the European fascist 
movements forty years ago. We thought, fools 
that we were, that we had destroyed that par¬ 
ticular devil for good. But no: as Auden ob¬ 
served in the 1930s, he has broken parole and 
arisen; he has dynamited his way out of prison. 
The Jacobins, the Fifth Monarchy Men, the 
Anabaptists are at it again: overturn, overturn, 
overturn. One of the nastier sights in Oxford 
recently was the large black slogan scrawled 
across the wall of the Bodleian: Bum It AllDown\ 
They meant it. What they would have put in its 
place is uncertain. The Anabaptist-Jacobin 
personality is concerned only with destruction 
of what it sees as an uqjust system. It is for others 
to build a just one in the ruins it has made. 

There is something very odd about any adult 


who does not contemplate this aspect of the 
youth culture today without deep disquiet. But 
there are other aspects he may respect rather 
more highly. The peace we enjoy is certainly 
based, as Coral Bell points out, on “the neces¬ 
sary acceptance of injustice.” The particular 
injustice to which she refers is the Soviet domina¬ 
tion of Eastern Europe, an aspect of the con¬ 
temporary situation in which the radical Left 
remains curiously uninterested. They are, how¬ 
ever, passionately toncemed about American 
support, in the interests of the power balance, 
of regimes which are considerably less than 
perfect. No one would deny that Greece, for 
example, is a police state of a peculiarly nasty 
kind; but the overriding requirements of in¬ 
ternational stability dictate that its Govern¬ 
ment should be recognised and that it should 
remain a member of the Western Alliance, 
rather than that it should lapse into a state of 
infectious anarchy. The exponent of RealpoUtik 
believes that incidental injustice must be tolerated 
in the overriding interests of international order. 
The radical maintains that the international 
order is intolerable precisely because it rests on 
such injustices, which mount up all over the 
world, and of which the American intervention 
in Viet Nam provided the outstanding example. 
Whatever the arguments may be about regional 
or global stability, about dominoes or deterrence, 
what the United States has been doing in Viet 
Nam is wrong and ought to be stopped. 

But do these discontented romantics offer a 
real threat to the stability of the international 
system? 1848, that “Revolution of the Intel¬ 
lectuals,” did no more than shake the structure 
of Congress Europe and in 1850 it seemed to 
stand firmer than ever. It was not until a great 
revisionist power appeared—^the France of Louis 
Napoleon—that the aspirations of the romantics 
were achieved, the dominance of the Vienna 
system was destroyed, and Germany and Italy 
could be created according to the principles of 
national self-determination. Will China do the 
same for the guerrilleros of Latin America, the 
Freiimo movement in Southern Africa, the 
Palestinians and other assorted freedom fighters 
in the Middle East? This, obviously, is what 
revolutionaries throughout the world hope; it is 
what Washington and Moscow fear; and it is a 
hope which the Chinese themselves have kept 
alive ova: the years with nicely-judged help in all 
the appropriafi quarters. It is no doubt precisely 
this situation that President Nixon (advisol by 
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that specialist on 19th-centUTy diplomacy Henry 
Kissinger) is trying to avoid by his efforts to draw 
China into “the System.” Certainly, China's 
performance so far shows that she can be very 
selective about the national liberation movements 
she chooses to support. The Chinese went 
through their part in the Bangladesh affair as if 
they had been fully paid-up members of the 
System few years. 

But even if the Chinese do not join the System, 
their power to challenge it is very limited. Their 
nuclear strength is of the magnitude of the 
French. They have no navy. Their army is hardly 
mechanised. Their internal problems are vast. 
China is neither a global power nor a super¬ 
power. If she were to sponsor serious attempts to 
break up the existing balance, the effect would 
probably be to drive the Russians and the 
Americans even closer together than they are 
today. What course to pursue, whether to join 
the System or not, is no doubt a matter of fairly 
earnest debate within the Peoples Republic 
itself. But sooner or later, if historical precedent 
is anything to go by, revolutionary China will 
do so, as revolutionary France and revolutionary 
Russia did before. Once more the revolution will 
find itself betrayeo. C’esl son metier. 


B ut the REVOLOTtoNARiES have not wasted 
their time or, for that matter, ours. The 
revolts of 1848 may have been to all appearances 
failures, and been succeeded by yet more rigorous 
repression. But Europe was never the same again. 
The preservation of the status quo as an objective 
in itself ceases to be practicable when it can be 
justified only in terms of protection against perils 
wliich a growing proportion of the population has 
never experienced and in which only a continuous 
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conditioning process can preserve their belief. In 
Communist and soow Roman Catholic societies 
such conditioning 1$ still possible: it is out of the 
question in the rationalistic and Protestant West. 
As a result the evils which would result from, say, 
a Communist domination of Viet Nam remain 
purely notional and arguable. The e\ils which are 
perpetuated in preventing it appear so actual and 
so evident that the “order” in whose name they 
are carried out stands ipsis factis condemned. Not, 
perhaps, in the eyes of those for whom the preser¬ 
vation of the existing order is in itself the highest 
value. But tho.se who seek to justify that order by 
reference to a higher value-system will very 
properly feel uneasy. Driven by the logic of the 
situation to acts incompatible with their own 
values, they are forced to re-examine their original 
premises; and they may find that these, after 
thirty years, are no longer in very good working 
order. 

The young thus have every reason to cry out to 
their ciders. Do you realise what you are doing? 
But their elders may still have to reply. Yes, 
unfortunately we do. The system of international 
stability which we have constructed since the war 
does involve “the acceptance of necessary 
injustice,” even if not on the scale in which wo 
have acquiesced. To redress injustice one still 
requires a framework of power and order, and the 
penalties of total international anarchy nowadays 
are ones that we must never allow otmselves for a 
single moment to forget. Coral Bell’s final 
observations are wise and relevant: 

Evolving the conventions which sustain order (or 
at least reduce the most damaging forms of dis¬ 
order) opens one way towards the possibility of 
justice. 

Cold comfort for those who, like Kingsley 
Amis's heroine. Want It Now. 
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I T IS an agreeable 
platitude of our 
time that, since we 
know very little about 
the way in which the 
arts affect people, they 
do not really affect 
them at all. The plati¬ 
tude is agreeable be¬ 
cause it relieves us of 
any responsibility for controlling or censoring 
the arts, which to people like myself goes much 
against the grain. It is a platitude because, in 
recent years, it has been repeated so often that 
we are in danger of accepting it as if it were some 
self-evident truth. 

If, nevertheless, we regard this id^e recue with 
a certain degree of scepticism and wonder why 
it should be so readily and generally acceptable, 
we begin at once to become involved in the 
question of what constitutes evidence to the 
modem mind. There was a time when the best 
evidence was provided by Revelation, and 
another when it depended on Faith, which is 
something rather different; there was a time when 
it rested on Deductive Reason and another, 
which still persists, in which Induction alone was 
a sure guide to the truth. But the particular 
characteristic of our own age is that no evidence 
is regarded as acceptable unless it is statistical, 
that is to say, that it is of a kind which can be 
expressed in numbers. Today, it is not enough 
to say that what the soldier said Is not evidence; 
if it could be given a statistical form, the court 
would be likely to accept it. Nothing counts, we 
might say, unless it can be counted. 

1 offer these remarks as an introduction to an 
interview in the Evening News, by Mr John 
Trevelyan, the former official censor of the 
British film industry, with regard to Stanley 
Kubrick’s film, A Clockwork Orange. What 
concerned Mr Trevelyan was that the film was 
devoted, both in general and in detail, to the 
subject of violence, and that his successor should 
have been attacked for affixing his nihil obstat 
to it. Mr Trevelyan felt that some defence was 
needed, and gallantly offered to answer the 
charge on his behalf. The defence in fact is the 
familiar one. 

It is easy to say [says Mr Trevelyan] that crimes of 
violence are caused by films and television, but, 
although much research has been done, so far no 
evidence has been found to justify this claim, 
except in rare individual cases. 

1 do not know how many individual cases he 
would require before he would regard them as 


establishing a prima facie case; Dostoevsky, for 
instance, would have regarded one single case of 
sadism against a child, if inspired by film or 
television, as quite sufficient to justify the total 
suppression of both industries. 

It would not, however, be enough for Mr 
Trevelyan, or perhaps for most of us. Yet, while 
rejecting the claim that the repr^ntation cS 
violence on screen or television may be a cause 
of crime, he at the same time appears to believe 
that it may, particularly if it is sufficiently 
shocking, have a* therapeutic and beneficent 
effect upon the audience. 

I believe that it is not only the right but the duty of 
an artist to shock if he feels this is needed to make 
us think seriously about humanity and its 
destiny.... Stanley Kubrick in his masterly film 
makes us do this.... 

Now Mr Trevelyan has, of course, every right 
to believe this, and perhaps A Clockwork Orange 
does make him personally “think seriously about 
humanity and its destiny”, and this may be a 
very good thing to do; yet it is only fair to point 
out that Mr Trevelyan has no more or better 
evidence for this particular belief than those who 
believe that Stanley Kubrick’s masterly film 
titillates the sadistic appetites of its audience. 
Why should he be so scmpulous about the need 
for evidence in the one case and be so indifferent 
to it in the other? Are we to take it for granted 
that though films may have a moral effect upon 
their audience, they cannot possibly have an 
immoral one? 

When 1 went to see /4 Clockwork Orange, it 
was noticeable that its most violent episodes, of 
murder, or rape, or assault and battery, were 
greeted by the audience with something which 
was suspiciously like a giggle. Was this a response 
of shocked nerves, or perhaps of a kind of 
embarrassment at being subjected to so brutal 
an assault? Or did it reflect a rather sensible 
feeling that there was an element of the ateurd 
and grotesque in those violent images? Or was it 
in fact a sign of sadistic instincts being stimulated? 

I DO NOT KNOW THE ANSWER to thesc questions, 
though one observed a very similar audience 
reaction to the more macabre incidents in Roman 
Polanski’s version of Macbeth', but I very much 
doubt whether it was the response of people who 
were being forced into “thinking seriously about 
humanity and its destiny”, and I cannot help 
thinking that if Mr Trevelyan, brooding on such 
mysteries, had been there, he would have found 
himself in a minority of one. As for myself I can 
only confess that as, in A Clockwork Orange, 
one scene of violence followed another with a 
certain sickening predictability, I merely had the 
sensation of being brutally and savagely assaulted 
40 
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myself, and I do not find this conducive to 
thinking seriously, whether about humanity or 
anything else. 

Perhaps this is my fault; as Goethe said, Blut 
ist ein ganz besonderer Soft (Blood is a very 
special juice), and not everyone can drink it with 
pleasure or edification. Yet it is not only Mr 
Trevelyan who assures us that A Clockwork 
Orange has a serious and valuable message; 
we also have it on the authority of Anthony 
Burgess, who wrote the novel with the same title 
on which the film is based and which it faithfully 
follows. Moreover, according to Mr Burgess, the 
message is not only serious; it is in a sense a 
religious one, “about the danger of reclaiming 
sinners through sapping their capacity to choose 
between good and evil,” and in his opinion, 
Kubrick’s film is of the same order as Hamlet 
or King Lear, which we do not fear to show upon 
the stage even though they might encourage 
“youthful watchers [to] kill their own uncles or 
tear out the eyeballs of the innocent.” 

These are great names indeed to call on, though 
I cannot say that 1 find the analogy very con¬ 
vincing. Mr. Burgess might perhaps have been on 
stronger ground if he had compared A Clockwork 
Orange with Paradise Lost, a contribution to the 
great debate on Fixed fate, free will, foreknow¬ 
ledge absolute with his youthful hooligan hero 
as a kind of modern Lucifer hurled from 
heaven because of his fidelity to the principle of 
Evil be thou my good. But somehow I do not 
see either Mr Burgess or Mr Kubrick as Miltons, 
neither mute nor inglorious, more especially 
because Mr Burgess also believes that art has no 
direct or indirect effect on people’s behaviour; 
it “initiates nothing except itself....” And like 
Mr Trevelyan he repeats once again the familiar 
thesis that we have no evidence to show that 
nature ever does imitate art; 

Let me say at once that no evidence has ever been 
adduced in a court of law to prove beyond doubt 
that a work of art can stimulate anti-social beha¬ 
viour—or for that matter can promote altruism 
and the other Christian virtues. 

But if that is the case, what is the point of A 
Clockwork Orange's message? or is it simply a 
message whose beauty we should admire for its 
own sake, as of some sermon which we should 
admire for its eloquence and piety, its wealth 
of imagery and elegance of style, but should not 
dream of taking seriously and applying to our 
own lives, even to the extent of “thinking 
seriously about humanity and its destiny”? 

I N ALL THIS, I think that Mr Burgess, 
Mr Trevelyan and all the rest of us are in some 
danger of losing our heads and forgetting that 
the first law of cinema and television is that they 
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should amuse and entertain us to the commercial 
profit of their promoters. A Clockwork Orange 
is no exception to this law, only it chooses to 
amuse and entertain us, if we so please, with 
particularly vivid images of violence; the violence 
is the message. Mr Trevelyan piously asserts 
that bo “condemns violence which is put into 
films for the enjoyment of the viewer and for 
commercial profit.” But why should he, believing 
as he does that the presentation of violence has 
no untoward effects upon the audience? From 
his own point of view, this would seem to be an 
intolerable bit of Puritanism. Why shouldn’t the 
innocent filmgoer quaff his draught of techni- 
colour blood, so long as it does not corrupt and 
inflame his own? And what does it matter what 
motive lies behind such productions, whether of 
profit or of art, so long as we have no reason to 
fear the results? 

The truth is. 1 think, that when questions of 
sex and violence, on stage or screen or television, 
come into question, common sense is apt to fly 
out of the window. In our ordinary experience 
we do not require absolute proof, such as would 
satisfy a court of law or a committee of statisti¬ 
cians, before taking reasonable precautions 
against consequences which instinct or experience 
warns us may prove dangerous. We do not 
normally engage in great enterprises when we 
have absolutely no information about how they 
are likely to turn out; insurance companies, 
invited to quote a rate for hazards about which 
no reliable statistics are available, do not quote 
a very low rate but rather a very high one. 


What exactly the hazard ls in exposing thou¬ 
sands of millions of people, day by day and hour 
by hour, to films and television in which the inci¬ 
dence of violence is far higher than anything they 
are likely to encounter in real life is certainly a 
subject of which we have no precise knowledge. 
But from this it would equally certainly be 
irrational to conclude that no hazard whatever is 
involved. I myself find it extremely difficult to 
believe that the fruits of violence showered upon 
us by cinema and television from their inex¬ 
haustible cornucopia have no effect whatever 
upon their audience; unless, of course, we can 
assume that by now the audience is so dulled and 
dazed that it is no longer capable of making any 
vital response whatever. 

If our ignorance on the subject is really so great 
it is surely time that we began to find out some¬ 
thing about it. In the United States, where the 
incidence of television violence has been shown 
to be double what it is on our own screens, they 
have at least begun to do precisely this, with 
results which seem to show that, in respect of the 
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young at least, this proliferation of savagery is 
not entirely without effect. 

The evidence is to be found in the results of the 
enquiry into violence on television and its 
possible relationship to anti-social behaviour 
among young people, which was sponsored, in 
1969, at a cost of SI million, by John Pastore, 
the Democratic Senator for Rhode Island. The 
enquiry, and its report which, together with five 
volumes of supporting evidence, has now been 
submitted to the U.S. Surgeon General, has had 
a curious history. Appointments to the advisory 
committee responsible for the enquiry and its 
final report were subjected to a veto by the three 
commercial television networks, and of its twelve 
members five were either currently employed by 
them or had been closely associated with them 
in the past. Its report, when finally submitted, 
“whether by intent or ineptitude,” says Newsweek, 
“misrepresented some of the data, ignored some 
of it, and buried all of it alive in prose that was 
obviously meant to be unreadable and unread.” 
The five volumes of evidence have still not been 
made public. 

Despite all these precautions, however, despite 
distortions and suppression of evidence, the 
report (according to Newsweek) gives no aid or 
comfort to those, in particular the television 
companies, who deny that there is any connection 
between the representation of violence on tele¬ 
vision and the behaviour of those who watch it 
and, presumably, enjoy it.^ It dismisses as un¬ 
substantiated the theory that televised violence 
may have a therapeutic effect by offering a 
release to suppressed emotions and instincts. On 
the other hand, it equally dismisses the theory 
that it has no effect at all. “The most reasonable 

^The same would seem to hold for the cinema. In a 
recent New York Times article enquiring “Has Film 
Violence Gone Too Far?” (and the answer was a 
surprising yes for such an organ of fashionable 
permissiveness), the Times' film critic, Mr Vincent 
Canby, reported (16 Jan.): “... In his excellent small 
but comprehensive book. Violent America: The 
Movies 1948-1964 (published by the Museum of 
Modem Art), Lawrence Alloway refers to the ex¬ 
periments conducted Leonard Beikowitz who 
found that people subjected to violent stimuli on 
the screen were not—as the catharsis theorists would 
have you believe—drained of aggressive inclinations, 
but were more likely to exhibit symptoms of hostile 
behaviour.” 

Canby catalogues the horrors and brutalities of 
what he calls the “new zap-plop-stab-splatter era 
of movie violence of unprecraentra explicitness” (in 
which everything “had to become more vivid to 
impress us, to excite us and—whetho* we believe it nor 
not—^to give us pleasure”); and he concludes, “Now 
that the explicitness has gone almost as far as it can go. 
it may be that the margins of pleasure have bwn 
exceeded. I would hope so, for my own future and 
that of everyone I know....” 


conclusion,*’ says one of the researchers engaged 
in the enquiry, “is that there is a link between 
televised violence and aggressive behaviour for 
the majority of normal children. The data show 
no evidence that only a minority is influenced. 
This is a factual error.” Another says: “Prior to 
this report, you could not have said that there is 
a causal relationship between TV violence and 
aggressive behaviour in children. Now we can 
see that there is a significant causal relationship.” 

Would this be tAue about adults? One does 
not know and certainly one has the feeling that 
the respectable middle-class audiences which 
queue up to watch A Clockwork Orange, Sam 
Peckinpah’s Straw Dogs, or Roman Polanski’s 
Macbeth will not, when the film is over, repeat 
in the privacy of their homes, or elsewhere, the 
scenes of murder, rape, and blood-letting which 
they have found so enjoyable. When the lights go 
up, their bland faces reveal no more emotion 
than if they had been watching Little Women or 
Black Beauty. The lovers uncoil from each other, 
the men search for their hats and the ladies for 
their handbags as if all the horrors on which they 
have supped sat as lightly on their stomachs as a 
souffl6. They look as if they might all repeat the 
comment, reported in Newsweek, of the boy who, 
when the feast of blood and mangled flesh pro¬ 
vided by the film Dirty Harry was over, breathed 
a deep sigh of satisfaction and said quietly: 
“That was nice.” 

The danger, one feels, is that mass consumption 
of simulated violence will not so much lead to its 
being acted out in real life as to so desensitise 
and dehumanise people's reactions that, when 
they see the real thing, they will not recognise it 
for the horror which it really is but merely accept 
it as passively and apathetically as the simulate 
version. Perhaps one can say of screen and 
television violence what Burns ruefully said of 
sexual promiscuity: 

[ waive the quantum of the sin. 

The hazard of concealing; 

But och! it hardens a’ within 

And petrifies the feeling! 

In the end, one has the sense that those who are 
responsible for such films as Straw Dogs or 
A Clockwork Orange are indulging in the 
irresponsible exploitation of one of the most 
precious of human faculties: the faculty, that is 
to say, of moral sensibility, of recognising what is 
appropriate to us as human beings. Mr Trevelyan 
believes that the portrayal of violence is legitimate 
because it shoclu us into awareness. It may in 
fact do something quite diflerent. It may merely 
stun us into insensibility. 

R 
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from: And At That Time 

What is a “kontslager”? This strange hybrid of words 
burns like a slap on the century’s visage. 

“Lager”—^we know that: . . wc set up camp near Yassa, 

the cock crowed from morning, and we chopped branches for hrewood. . . 

“Lager”—that’s familiar: . . we made our camp in the forest, 

dried out the dew, boiled brook water in the pot. . . .” 

What then does the prefix mean, this unnatural addition—“konts”, 
which makes the word crash down the slope in a final hiccup of death, 
and then, turning, rattling its greedy guts, 
it rises, like a vampire, a werewolf, a bloodsucker? 

Maybe the girl who typed the Secret Decree,— 
mistook “a” for “o” and one should read it “kants”? 

The longed-for sum-total of centuries of bureaucratic ways. 

A veritable heaven, a paradise, where the paragraph is omni{X)tent, like God. 

Where the “out-basket” is smaller than the “in-basket”. 

Where,* when a directive goes round—don’t move, don’t stand, don’t sit. 

Perhaps some young typesetter, not too bright, spoiled it in a hurry, 
let it slip? And one should read it—“koncts”? 

To creation—“konets.” To satisfaction—“konets.” And to everything 
that disturbed the darkness, that beckoned to the soul and to the mind. 

To man—“konets.” To humanity—also “curtains.” 

A bowl of thin soup you’ll get. Nothing more. 

True or not, I don’t know. But tliis mongrel syllable 
lives in every house, it has made itself common. 

Well, what about it, philologist? Come on, answer, speak up, 

with whom did you beget this word, how did you help it crawl into the dictionary? 

And when, at last, will you attack this stagnation, turned nonn, 
and kill this syllable, marking it red? 

translated by Vera S. Dunham and 

Deming Brown 


NOTE 

This Poem is based on puns which arc difficult to translate TTic poet is exploiting the Soviet practice of 
contracting long phrases, usually of a bureaucratic nature, into single words. 

Thus, the term for “concentration camp” (kontsenlratsionnyi lager) is “kontslager.” The word “lager” 
by itself means “camp”, not necessarily with a prison connotation. 

The root prefix "kants” refers to “chancery” and the whole range of bureaucratic activity. 

The word "konets” means “the end.” 
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A Metaphysical Comedy 

By John Weight man 


S INCE academic scrupulousness is out of 
fashion and guesswork all the rage, let me 
explain out of the top of my head how Mr Tom 
Stoppard came to write his new play, Jumpers, 
now at the Old Vic. I shall, as it happens, be 
doing him a service; in a baffling interview inclu¬ 
ded in the programme, he himself, as befits a 
Neo-Surrealist, confesses complete ignorance 
about the way his genius works. 

Not so many years ago, there was a remarkable 
“happening” on television. Miss Eartha Kitt and 
Professor (later Sir Freddie) Ayer found them¬ 
selves side by side in the same programme, 
discussing, if I remember rightly, the subject of 
romantic love. That is, they were side by side to 
begin with, but Miss Kitt gradually edged in, 
absent-mindedly laid a tender palm on the 
Professor’s knee and looked up into his face with 
calculated awe every time he uttered a long word. 
A. J. Ayer is not easily nonplussed, but Eartha, 
the well-named, won hands down on that 
occasion. Mr Stoppard saw this and said to 
himself: "Here we have a perfect polarity: the 
male word-spinner, weaving patterns of ration¬ 
ality, and the dumb, ironical female, whose chief 
weapon is her instinct. Some day I can write a 
play about a philosopher and an actress: brain 
and gut.” 

A little later, like all of us, he watched the 
moon-landings and moved in stages from 
exultation to deflation. What a triumph of the 
human spirit! But is the moon no more than this 
vacant lot, this stupid stone set in the nameless 
void? Space travel, instead of being a liberation, 
is a dead-end, confirming our isolation in the 
universe. The moon has been dc-pocticiscd. We 
were better off with our illusions, when we could 
still make it rhyme with June and spoon. And he 
reflected that if the actr^s in his play were a 
musical-comedy star, she could have a nervous 
breakdown, b^use of the depreciation of her 
stock-in-trade. 


At the same time, what does the moon land¬ 
scape, with its bumps and hollows scanned by 
the moving camera, remind you of? The grain of 
naked, female flesh, viewed from an oblique and 
intimate angle? Right, so if we have a television 
screen at the back of the stage, we can, as it were 
—by alternately displaying the moon and our 
nude heroine—resuscitate Diana in a secondary 
form although she has been demolished in her 
primary form: an inter^ting poetic double-take. 
(Curiously enough, although the actress playing 
the part happens providentially to be called 
Diana, Mr Stoppard gives the character the 
apparently non-significant name of Dorothy.) 

Then, if the play is to sound truly modern, it 
must not be solemn. Heaven forbid, for instance, 
that it should trundle sententiously along in the 
manner of the later Edward Albee, so beloved 
of the rival theatre. The tone of the universe is 
not solemn but tragi-comic. Or rather, the 
universe has no tone, not the music of the 
spheres but the eternal silence of infinite space. 
It is our chatter which creates the noise, and we 
cannot possibly take ourselves seriously for very 
long at a time. Therefore, what one should aim 
at is something like the black humour of Joe 
Orton’s Loot. For instance, its randomness 
allows one to do almost anything; you only have 
to kill a character pointlessly in Act I to have a 
corpse to play about with for the rest of the 
evening and to run a gratuitous thread of sus¬ 
pense through the whole action. You can also 
introduce a comic policeman with a right to 
interrogate, and this helps on the dialogue. 

The professor must, of course, belong to a 
university; and we might suppose from the 
newspapers that the universities, particularly the 
Arts departments, have lost confidence in them¬ 
selves and are all rather dubious. Since there are 
no ultimate *&cademic values, we can expect a 
Vice-Chancellor to be a suave fixer wearing 
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several hats and administering a nebulous entity. 
The Greek conjunction of gymnastics and philo¬ 
sophy can be imagined as having degenerated 
into an acrobatics club, “The Jumpers’’, which 
includes most of the philosophic staff, whose 
bounce is better than their brains. And, all 
Higher Inferences having disappeared from life, 
society as a whole can be supposed as having 
gone over to a form of soulless, Rad-Lib efficiency 
with the result that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
is a former politician who docs not believe in 
God and has been shunted into the job as a 
matter of administrative convenience. 


M r STOPPARD has stirred all these ingre¬ 
dients into a delightfully Absurdist play, 
more successful in some respects than Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern, although still a bit too 
scrappy and incoherent for my taste. I laughed 
almost continually and came out of the theatre 
feeling cheered up; but quite a bit of the action 
did not seem necessary and I have failed to 
understand a number of points, even after 
reading the text. Why, for instance, has Dorothy 
gone off sex with her husband, after the shock of 
the dc-poeticisation of the moon? She is still 
fond of him, and she is not totally traumatised 
since she is having some sort of affair with the 
Vic»-Chanccllor. I suspect that it is simply 
because Mr Stoppard wants to make a pun about 
a consummate artist refusing consummation. And 
why is the play weighted down at the end with 
the rather tedious coda? It could have stopped 
five minutes before it does. Is it because Mr 
Stoppard cannot quite control his flow of lan¬ 
guage and gimmicks? To judge by the extremely 
silly programme interview, it is almost as if he 
were afraid to think commonsensically, in case his 
demon should be castrated. In my opinion, this 
is an error which has weakened the work of some 
other Absurdists, such as Ionesco. But then my 
contention is that the conquests of the irrational 
should always be explicable eventually in terms 
of the rational, and that one should feel them to 
be rational even before one can discover why they 
are so. According to my antennae, quite a few 
bits of this play have not been brought fully into 
intellectual or aesthetic focus. 

The basic pattern of the work is quite compre¬ 
hensible. In a posh flat, paid for by musical- 
comedy money, Dorothy Moore is having a mild 
nervous breakdown in her bedroom, where there 
is an enormous television screen and a corpse 
left over from a party. In his study, her husband, 
George Moore II, is trying to dictate a philo¬ 
sophical lectum to his secretary. Dorothy is 
Diana Rigg, a splendidly animal body and a 
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wonderful stage presence, while George is 
Michael Hordern, absolutely perfect as the 
middle-aged, spare, writhing verbalist, constantly 
spinning threads of words and then pulling 
neurotically at them until they snap and leave 
him disconsolate. It is an interesting sociological 
fact that the English linguistic philosopher has a 
marked physical type (much more obvious, for 
instance, than that of the French philosopher), 
as if his perpetual wrestling with words had 
communicated to him a sort of intellectual St. 
Vitus’s dance. Michael Hordern’s performance 
has the beauty of a philosophical ballet, as he 
ranges round the room, hugs himself in an agony 
of precision and turns linguistic utterance Into the 
voice of the inner oracle that the philosopher 
listens to with anxiety, alarm and despair. Of the 
various recent attempts to put the don on the 
stage, this is the best, and even transcends Alan 
Bates’ brilliant performance as the Eng. Lit. don 
in Butley. 

As the revolving stage swings between the 
bedroom and the study, the contrast between 
husband and wife is brought out. Her meta¬ 
physical collapse is reverberating in an instinctual 
body; she mopes, plays games, flirts with the 
Vice-Chancellor, is photographed in the nude, 
eats lunch, vamps the police inspector, and so on. 
He is trying to conduct a train of thought and 
it is constantly interrupted both by the inherent 
difficulty of the problem and the commotion 
emanating from his wife and the external world; 
her cries for help, the visits of the Vice-Chancellor 
and the policeman and the political processions 
outside. As Val6ry lamented, one sometimes feels 
that the whole universe is in league to prevent an 
idea achieving its ultimate expression. The 
comedy of the intellectual at work has not often 
been done, and this is one of the more successful 
attempts. 

The philosopher’s monologues are artfully 
poised ^tween sense and nonsense. The osten¬ 
sible title of the discourse he is preparing is 
"Man: Good, Bad. or Indifferent h The real 
subject is the existence of God and the question 
of absolutes. George Moore II is not, as it turns 
out, a follower of A. J. Ayer. Although he talks 
and behaves like a linguistic philosopher, he is 
an eccentric who is trying to set back moral 
philosophy forty years, “which is roughly when it 
went wrong.’’ He is almost a Cartesian, because 
each time he develops a verbal argument he finds 
himself galloping back to a First Cause which, for 
the want of a better word, he has to call God. 

Tom Stoppard in the writing of the part and 
Michael Hordern even more so in playing it 
give an admirable impression of a character in 
the grip of linguistic series. His function in life 
is to put proposition after proposition, but is a 
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string of propositions a reality or a fiction? The 
political procession in the street is another form 
of series, which is in progress while he is aligning 
his verb^ counters. How strange, when one comes 
to think of it, that people should imagine—and 
today, perhaps, more than ever before—that by 
marching in sequence from A to B they are 
proving something, as if a physical movement 
were a form of argument, a concretisation of an 
intellectual series. But all movement, whether 
physical through space and time, or mental 
through language and time, is a great mystery. 
Since Mr Stoppard is presenting us with a carica¬ 
ture of an En^ish philosopher, who is bound to 
be an empiricist, he has the bright idea of turning 
iZeno’s famous paradoxes about the race between 
the hare and the tortoise and the flight of the 
arrow into an attempted lefon de chases. George 
Moore II keeps a hare and a tortoise for de¬ 
monstration purposes and has a bow and arrow. 
But, with the practical clumsiness of the philo¬ 
sopher, he accidentally transfixes the hare with 
the arrow and crushes the tortoise underfoot. 

A more curious touch is that the intellectual 
husband and non-intellectual wife are sometimes 
allowed to change roles, so that he denounces 
rationality and she upholds it. When she quotes 
the Vice-Chancellor as saying that the Church is 
a monument to irrationality, he replies: 

The National Gallery is a monument to irra¬ 
tionality! Every concert hall is a monument to 
irrationality!... If rationality were the criterion 
for things being allowed to exist, the world would 
be one gigantic field of soya beans.... The irra¬ 
tional, the emotional, the whimsical... these arc 
the stamp of humanity which makes reason a 
civilising force. 


This is obviotisly a mot d'auteur, as is Dorothy’s 
retort when G^rge, with fat^e humaneness, 
reproaches her with letting the pet goldfish die: 

Don’t you dare splash me with your sentimental 
rhetoric! It’s a bloody goldfishi Do you think every 
sole memiire comes to you untouebra by suffering? 

There is, then a kind of seriousness lurking 
behind the Absurd surface. Somewhere inside 
Mr Stoppard is a Deist, who regrets the hygienic 
relativism of common sense and has a nostalgia 
for the metaphysical absolutes that the modem 
world has abandoned—or, at least, this is what he 
implies—in favour of prosaic rationalisation. At 
the same time, he has the makings of a tragic 
Deist: there is a corpse in the bedroom, the 
arrow has accidentally pierced the hare, all eating 
is cruel, and there is no gainsaying that the moon 
has been deflowered. Lastly, he is a sentimentalist, 
who still cannot resist the touch of kitsch that 
was present in Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, 
although here he quickly disinfects it with a 
disclaimer: 

And yet I tell you that, now and again, not neces¬ 
sarily in the contemplation of rainbows or new-born 
bab^, nor in extremities of pain and joy, but more 
probably ambushed in some quite trivial moment— 
say the exchange of signals between two long¬ 
distance lorry-drivers in the black sleet of a god¬ 
awful night on the old A1—then, in that dip-flash, 
dip-flash of headlights in the rain that seems to 
affirm some common ground that is not am'mal and 
not long-distance loriy-driving, then I tell you I 
know —1 sound like a joke vicar, new paragraph. 

Let us hope that so entertaining a writer will 
manage to keep the vicar in check. 


Iceland at the Bottom of a Glass 

Swirling angostura over ice 
I watch the furred suns fill 
The whole window with light 
—snow on the Downs packed tight— 

Tlie ice in my glass slice 
Into shapes, fiord into fiord spill. 


It is the same cleft 

And glacial view, as looking back 

On the rim of the Arctic 

I once saw Vatnojbkull melt as we left, 

Peaks streaked this aromatic 

Bittersweet pink, the sea irretrievably blatk. 

Alan Ross 
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Race & Neo-Victorianism 

By Hugh Tinker 


I WONDER WHETHER many people still not 
quite middle-aged feel, as I do, that my life 
has been shaped most of all by the Victorian 
experience? I was bom in 1921. The first external 
influence in my life was the 1914-18 war: the 
Great War, which I relived in my father’s night¬ 
mares and rages (the effect of two years on the 
Western Front and a year in a German P.O.W. 
camp). In my infancy men emptied the dustbins, 
wearing the khaki tunics they had worn on the 
Somme and at Passchendaele, and an ex-service¬ 
man played a concertina in the gutter, with the 
Mons Star and his other medals on his chest. Ail 
this is as important—or more important—to me 
as the retreat out of Burma in which I actually did 
play my little part as a young soldier. And behind 
the Great War t.'^ere is Victorian England, 
solemn, awesome, solid and sure: as it still re¬ 
mained in the 1920s in my grandparents’ house, 
where everything was mahogany and enormous, 
and there were velvet hangings in faded purple or 
moss green, with tassels innumerable and the 
frozen family photographs of Granny and 
Grandad and their seven children—only two of 
whom had died when young—with the others 
who had become missionaries or schoolteachers 
or respectable clerks. For the Victorian age 
certainly didn’t end in 1901: The Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley in 1924 (which I dimly 
remember) was vintage Victoriana. Did the 
Victorian age finally end when Dr Beeching 
closed all those rambling branch lines with their 
period stations and signal boxes? The age of 
Victoria, I submit, is still with us. To borrow the 
observation of one of the most suave and subtle 
interpreters of the period: 

Hugh Tinker is Director of the Institute of 
Race Relations in London, He was Lecturer, 
Reader and Professor at the School of Oriental 
and African Stifles at the University of London 
from 1948 to 1969. His books include “The 
Union of Burma" {4th edn. 1967), "Experiment 
with Fi-eedom: India and Pakistan, 1947" 
{1967), and "The Mission to the Court of Ava in 
18SS"{enl. edn. 1969). 


They came into a world where medieval prejudice, 
Tudor law, Stuart econonucs, and Hanoverian 
patronage still luxuriated in wild profusion, and by 
the straight and narrow paths they cut we are 
walking still. ^ 

In our England of the 1970s, we can still reach 
an older, gentler England. It lies between the 
Chiltern escarpment and the Mendips and 
Quantock hills of the West. In Thame and 
Burford and Malmesbury there is still a lingering 
presence of Arthur and Alfred; and the shearing 
of sheep and the building of churches is what 
really counts. This is an England that missed the 
Victorian revolution, or viewed it only via 
Barchester. And, of course, there is the con¬ 
temporary scene which is free-floating, free of 
the past—Basildon, the University of Sussex— 
most of our south-east subtopia—computerised, 
transistorised; in a vapid vacuum, not sure 
whether it belongs to Scandinavia or California. 
But the ecology of the England in which most of 
us do our work—Westminster, Whitehall, the 
City of London, Manchester, Huddersfield—is 
solid Victorian still. The institutions which— 
doubtless, with decreasing credibility—still 
provide our national framework (like the Two- 
Party System, the T.U.C., Redbrick and Ox¬ 
bridge, the Civil Service, the voluntary societies) 
are Victorian to the core. Take the Victorian 
contribution out of Britain, and what is there 
left? Practically nothing. Time and time again, if 
one looks for the origin of some British tradition, 
it goes back to about 1870, and not before. 

If Benjavon Jowett or the Prince Consort were 
to visit one of the new universities founded in the 
1960s—say, Lancaster University on its bare 
hillside, or York University round its great pond 
—they would be extremely puzzled by the archi¬ 
tecture and even more puzded by the students. 
But they would be reassured to find that basic 
things were the same. These brand-new institu¬ 
tions have fitted themselves up with colleges, with 

^ G. M. Young, Victorian England: Portrait of an 
Age (1936), p. 10. Young is specmcally identifying the 
Utilitarians. 
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Deans and Provosts; but above all they have pre¬ 
served the pattern of study of reformed Victorian 
Oxbridge. The single-subject honours degree re¬ 
mains the norm. The admass youth of 1972 is 
being equipped to join the Victorian clerisy and 
laity of the upper professional class. Youngsters 
who will be^me supermarket managers and 
computer programmers and TV whizz-kids and 
PR stooges are being trained in a narrow, un¬ 
functional discipline: suitable for providing a 
generalist upper civil servant, or a country 
parson, with intellectual teeth. 

Parliament remains the complete, copper- 
bottomed home of Victoriana. Every detail has 
come down from the days of Gladstone and 
Disraeli. Even the methods of causing chaos 
were invented by Parnell and his followers in the 
1880s. For those of us who don’t get into 
Parliament, hghting a general election is likely 
to be our most Victorian experience. I do not, of 
course, refer to the non-stop TV cliffhangcr 
which reaches its moment of truth with Robert 
McKen 2 ie in front of the camera at 3 a.m. on the 
morning after. I mean the election at constituency 
level, especially through the candidate’s eyes. 
From the first fervent nomination meeting to the 
final stony-eyed speech of thanks to the returning 
officer and his staff, the whole ritual is Victorian 
in its every detail. We still maintain the con¬ 
vention that this is a choice between Mr Bloggs 
and Mr Snooks—and there is the curious sur¬ 
vival that some people actually do mark their 
cross for Mr Bloggs, though if he becomes an 
M.P., the poor man will just be a cog in a voting 
machine. 

Perhaps because I am a Nonconformist, by 
origin and by choice, I was specially conscious 
of the Victorian shadows of the great Non¬ 
conformist conscience. Not only did I have the 
support of the chapel network (still a factor even 
in an outer London suburb), but I also responded 
to challenges on Nonconformist lines. In general, 
I rejected all demands by pressure groups (it gave 
me particular pleasure to tell the National 
Farmers’ Union that I would not answer their 
greedy questions), but one appeal I could not 
deny—^that of the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society. How right they are .. . and I’m sure the 
ghost of my grandfather, that veteran deacon 
and Sunday-school teacher (whom 1 always 
confused with God—^the same long white hair 
and beard and twinkling blue eyes), must have 
given me his benison. 


* Charles Dickens, in the opening paragraph of 
A Tale of Two Cities (1859). 

* Victorian Attitudes to Race. By Christine Bolt. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, £3. 


The Victorun age bequeathed to us not only 
our certainties, but also most of our uncertain¬ 
ties. It was then that cities expanded because 
public utilities were invented: and it was then 
that the alienation of the city’s outcasts was 
revealed. Technology advanced to solve all 
problems—and to create those that were in¬ 
soluble. Organised religion gave support to 
millions, while men for the first time openly 
doubted a Divine purpose. Liberty was claimed 
as the birthright of all—and imperial authority 
reached its widest'extent. As the age’s most 
popular novelist declared: 

It was the best of times, it was the worst of times, 
it was the age of wisdom, it was the age of foolish¬ 
ness, it was the epoch of belief, its was the epoch of 
incr^ulity, it was the season of Light, it was the 
season of Darkness, it was the spring of hope, it was 
the winter of despair, we had everything before us, 
we had nothing before us. . . .’ 

This is our strange inheritance: thesis and 
antithesis. Maybe—to change from the general 
to the particular—this helps to explain that 
inexplicable measure, the Immigration Act of 
1971. Here is legislation taking up Parliament’s 
time when urgent problems confront a bewildered 
nation. Yet it is quite irrelevant: it is designed to 
stem a “flood” of coloured immigrants, when that 
flood was reduced to a trickle over five years 
before, though it can still be described by a 
progressive Tory M.P. as “this regrettably 
restrictive but unavoidably necessary Bill”. 

The kernel of the bill is the definition of a 
“right of abode” for those who “belong” to 
Britain and to exclude as aliens all those who do 
not belong. To be a belongcr one has to be “a 
citizen of the United Kingdom and Colonies who 
has, or is the child or grandchild of a person 
having... that citizenship”, or if “he is a 
Commonwealth citizen and is the child or 
grandchild of a person having at any time had 
citizenship of the United Kingdom and Colonies 
by his birth in the United Kingdom.” This 
principle of patriality can be seen as an extension 
of the Darwinian principle of Natural Selection, 
whereby we are immutably shaped by a combina¬ 
tion of ancestry and environment. A Jamaican or 
a Pakistani is immutably different: he doesn’t 
have the background which qualifies him for 
patriality. 

If I am right in arguing that, in order to under¬ 
stand ourselves, we need to understand how 
much of our grandparents there is still within us, 
then Christine Bolt’s Victorian Attitudes to Race* 
is an important contribution. 

Historical “attitude” studies have become the 
vogue recently. A rather good example was 
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V. G. Kieman’s The Lords of Human Kind: 
European Attitudes to the outside world in the 
Imperial Age (1969). Anybody coming fresh 
to the literature will be astonished and appalled 
at the accumulation of evidence showmg bow 
Europeans asserted and justified their superiority 
over those they conquered. But does anybody 
ever come fresh to the literature? In the ethno¬ 
centric way in which history is taught in Britain, 
it seems as though the Empire really had to be 
acquired because the natives were behaving so 
badly: being so beastly about the Black Hole of 
Calcutta, and about the British women and 
children at Cawnpore, and about Gordon at 
Khartoum. There may be a vague memory that 
the Maoris refused to fight on Sunday, and 
showed other sporting traits which qualified 
them eventually for the All Blacks rugger team. 
But the “Other Side of the Medal” (under which 
title Edward Thompson, the elder, wrote an 
account of the British Indian Mutiny atrocities) 
is never revealed. Knowledge about the en¬ 
slavement of Africa is likely to be limited to the 
information that slavery was first abolished by 
the British in 1833; thus showing how much more 
humane we were than other Western nations. In 
a curious way, Mr Kicrnan’s book which mar¬ 
shals the damning evidence of imperial domina¬ 
tion so comprehensively, becomes an apologia for 
empire and ends with the comforting conclusion 
that Europe may now “recollect in tranquillity 
its adventures across the seven seas.” 

Miss Bolt has not produced yet another study 
of the imperial Britisher at work: the Man on 
the Spot. She explores the interaction of metro¬ 
politan public opinion, in all its complexity, with 
the ideas and practices of those on the spot. 
Perhaps realising that we all approach the 
subject with half-formed or half-baked ideas 
already, she seeks to develop her narrative by a 
kind of “total” technique, intellectual saturation 
bombing, as it were. Herself an American 
specialist, she has carried out an extremely 
thorough survey of all the secondary sources 
concerning the different angles of the subject, 
as well as some manuscript sources, especially 
relating to the anti-slavery movement. This 
technique of total exposure is wearing on the 
reader. It is somewhat like an archaeological dig, 
in which one has to sift through a mass of dirt 
and shards and decide what are the really 
significant finds. Different readers will interpret 
the book in their own individual ways: and, 
although it is a bit unfair to Miss Bolt, I propose 
to do just that. 


*T. O. P. Spear, The Nabobs: A Study of the 
Social Life of the English in Eighteenth Century India 
(1932). 
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M any students of race argue that 
Racism only developed from a latent to an 
active form with the rise of Western, 19th-century 
imperialism. There seems to be plenty of evidence 
that active racial attitudes existed long before. 
What is different is that the second half of the 
nineteenth century witnessed the application of 
developing scientific theories to Racist concep¬ 
tions of a measurable scale of humankind. 
Among the many “contemporary” concepts 
which really go back to the Victorians is that of 
“relevant”, “concerned” science. Previously, 
science and theology had engaged in battle, but it 
was only with Auguste Comte and Herbert 
Spencer that “social science” (and sociology) 
arrived. The social application of Darwin’s bio¬ 
logical theories led to the concept of the “Sur¬ 
vival of the Fittest": a scientific explanation of 
how those in power could assert superiority for 
modem, progressive reasons. The evidence 
suggests that Racism had assumed an active 
form in the British overseas empire right at 
the beginning of Victoria’s reign. The Darwinian 
revelation injected scientific and sociological 
content; and the Indian Mutiny and the “mini- 
mutiny” in Jamaica provided the “rivers of 
blood” to justify prejudices. The last quarter 
of the century saw Racism reach a plateau, 
being manifested in the Empire which had then 
attained its widest bounds. Today, in the 
Imperial afterglow, we survey our lost domains 
from the same plateau of Racism in what is now 
our supposedly beleaguered island home. 

In one of the earliest of the historical “atti¬ 
tudes” studies (and still one of the best), Percival 
Spear’s The Nabobs,* there is a chapter on “Racial 
Relations.” Indians and British were still meet¬ 
ing on a basis of something like equality of 
power and influence: Indian princes and mer¬ 
chants encountering English officers and factors. 
Dr Spear gathered together in an appendix a 
selection of contemporary observations by Euro¬ 
peans and Indians about each other. Most of the 
Europeans’ views are derogatory. But they 
become noticeably more condemnatory as the 
eighteenth century comes to an end. Spear points 
out that 

It is one of the ironies of Indo-European reIation.s in 
India that the purging of the administration [by 
Cornwallis] coincided widi the widening of the 
racial gulf. 

In other words, by eliminating Indians from the 
higher administration in the name of efficiency, 
probity, and reform, the march of Racism was 
accelerated. Mountstuart Elphinstonc, a sur¬ 
vival from the 18th-century India of the princes, 
reflected: 
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It has sometimes struck me that the fault of our 
younger politicians (he means British political 
officers]—who have never seen the Indian stales in 
the days of their power—is a contempt for the 
natives. 

This contempt has been most vehemently 
expressed by the man who above all others 
represents the “New Man” of the early Vic¬ 
torian age: T. B. Macaulay. Was he not the 
C. R Snow of his day? Long-distance literary 
runner, habitu6 of the corridors of power, the 
applicant of scientific method to government; 
he also ended up in the House of Lords. Here 
he is on the Bengalis, in the Edinburgh Review 
(October 1841): 

Tlie physical organization of the Bengalee is feeble 
even to effeminacy. He lives in a constant vapour 
bath. His pursuits are sedentary, his limbs delicate, 
his movements languid... Courage, independence, 
veracity are qualities to which his constitution and 
his situation are equally unfavourable. His mind ... 
is weak even to helplessness for purposes of manly 
resistance; but . . . what the horns are to the 
buffalo, what the paw is to the tiger, what the sting 
is to the bee . . . deceit is to the Bengalee. Large 
promises, smooth excuses, elaborate tissues of 
circumstantial falsehood, chicanery, peijury, forgery 
are [his] weapons. 

This was the verdict of the man who had been 
the Law Member of the Governor General’s 
Council in Calcutta. It is an interesting comment 
on the effectiveness of British higher education 
in India that a present-day scholar. Professor 
R. K. Das Gupta, can be found asseverating that 
Macaulay was right! 

This [account by Macaulay] is not inspired by 
racial pride or sheer contempt. It is a true picture 
of the Bengal that Macaulay knew. . . . The truth 
of Macaulay’s remark ... is to me beyond 
question.* 

Thus, didactic Racism had arrived. What of 
moral Racism? Evangelical Christian missionaries 
are often condemned for conveying to their 
supporters in Britain a picture of the inhabitants 
of Asia and Africa as dark and degraded: “Where 
every prospect pleases, and only man is vile...." 
But they cUd not assert that the inferiority of the 
Heathen was ineradicable. The sinner could be 
saved and transformed (as, of course, in Man¬ 
chester or Glasgow). William Carey of ^rampore 
might write: “The Hindus were literally sunk 
into the dregs of vice”, but he also believ^ that 


* C. H. Philips (ed.). Historians of India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon (1961), p. 236. 

* Recounted by Fiivate Frank Richards, Old-Soldier 
Sahib (1936). 


India can never be turned from her idolatry ... 
unless the grace of God rest abundantly on con¬ 
verted Indians ... In my judgment it is on native 
evangelists that the weight of the great work must 
ultimately rest. 

To turn to a “literary” source —The Coral 
Island by R. M. Ballantyne (1857)—surely one 
of the great formative influences in the lower 
middle classes during the 19th century, the 
relation between present degradation and 
potential transformation is made quite clear. 
Here are the unregenerate Heathen: 

Then I saw that these inhuman monsters were 
actually launching their [war] canoe over the living 
bodies of their victims. But there was no pity in the 
breasts of these men. Forward they went in ruthless 
indifference, shouting as they went, while high 
above their voices rang the dying shrieks of those 
wretched creatures as, one after another, the 
ponderous canoe passed over them, burst the eye¬ 
balls from their sockets, and sent the life-blood 
gushing from their mouths. 

0n how many Sunday schools was this horror- 
comic pre.sented as a prize for good attend¬ 
ance!) But here is a pirate speaking of the 
regenerate Pacific islanders: 

We find that wherever the savages take up 
Christianity they always give over their bloody 
wa>^ and are safe to be trusted. I never cared for 
Christianity myself. . . but a man with half an eye 
can see what it does for these black critters. 


T he great Indian revolt of 1857 
certainly did not create Victorian Racism. 
But it linked together the domestic, metropolitan 
public with the Man on the Spot in waves of 
outraged feeling. The natives must be inexorably 
punished for daring to strike down their white 
masters. The literary men spoke almost with 
one voice, from the rhymester, Martin Tupper, 
demanding that India ^ lined with “Groves of 
Gibbets” to the Poet Laureate, Tennyson, 
urging the nation to be “strong with the strength 
of the race to command, to obey, to endure” 
(“ The Defence of Lucknow"). The Man on the Spot 
needed no encouragement. Here is an ancient 
British soldier reminiscing at Meerut fifty years 
later: 

It’s nice and peaceful around this tree, but in the 
early days of the Mutiny it was not so nice and 
^ceful around it. Many a morning before break¬ 
fast I was present here and assisted to hang a 
dozen of more of the rebel Pandies on the branches. 
I got so lued to it that I found on the mornings 
that I was not lending a band to hang a few of 
them that I «ould not relish my breakfast... Ay, 
the more Pandies that were bulged, the larger the 
breakfast I ate.* 
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As Miss Bolt indicates, the only reservation 
about this descent into genocide was voiced by 
the Evangelicals; or some of them. Herbert 
Edwardes, one of the heroes of the North-West 
Frontier, the man who saved Peshawar, was one 
such. Speaking in 1860 at Exeter Hall (the great 
Evangelical platform) he intrapreted the Mutiny 
as a warning from the God who bad so often 
warned ancient Israel: 

You have neglected the charge I gave you. You 
have ruled India for yourselves, and 1 have chast¬ 
ened you; I have humbled you in your pride ... I 
have brought you within one step of ruin ... 1 
say to you: England, that I once more consign this 
people to your charge. I say to you that I once 
more put you upon your trial; and I say to you, 
take warning from the past.^ 

But there were not many speaking with this much 
humility. Miss Bolt rightly cites G. O. Trevelyan’s 
The Competition Wallah (2nd ed., 1866) as one 
of the few reports from India immediately after 
the great revolt which is critical of the overt 
racial attitude of almost all the British. Yet 
Trevelyan includes an account of British heroism 
in the Mutiny which is straight out of The Boy’s 
Own Paper: 

As long as Englishmen love to hear of fidelity, and 
constancy, and cou rage bearing up the day against 
frightful odds, there is no fear lest they forget the 
name of “the little house at Arrah" . . . 

Among the few Englishmen to question the pre¬ 
vailing racial satisfaction in the pattern of 
dominance was A. O. Hume, often called “the 
Father of the Indian National Congress.” Giving 
evidence to an official comnaission years later, he 
recalled one British district officer whose racial 
fibre was inadequate: 

a good little gentleman, but of unwarlike tendencies, 
[he] was getting troubled, and in the dusk of the 
evening getting into his buggy he quietly started 
down the road. 

He was chased by an Indian official, brought 
back, and the orders were issued by the Indian 
deputy in his name until he was relieved.* 


* Lady Edwardes, Memorials of the Life and 
Letters of Sir Herbert Edwardes (1886), Vol. II, 
pp. 267-8. 

* Proceedings of the Public Service Commission, 
J88S-7 (Cmd. 5327, Vol. VI), p. 111. 

* Benton and Esher (eds.). The Letters of Queen 
Victoria. John Murray (1908), Vol. HI. p. 298. 

Philip Magnus, King Edward the Seventh (1964), 
p. 171. 

*^H. B. Isherwood, Religion and The Racial 
Controversy. Its date is not 1871 but 1971: Neo- 
Victorianism? 


By some smtANOE empathy, Que«i Victoria pene¬ 
trated the intervening layers of British official 
crassness towards an understanding of the 
situation of inequality which the Mutiny had so 
appallingly exacerbated. She instructed her 
Flime Minister to issue a proclamation which 

should breathe feelings of generosity, benevolence 
and religious feeling, pointing out the privileges 
which Indians will receive in being placed on an 
equality with the subjects of the British Crown.* 

For more than fifty years, Indian political 
leaders quoted from the Queen’s proclamation, 
and it was reprinted every year in the preliminaries 
to the proceedings of the Indian National 
Congress. The Queen’s sensitivity was not shared 
by her son, the future Edward VII. In 1881, at a 
party, he received Kalakaua, King of Hawaii, 
before the German Crown Prince. When the 
latter protested, Edward bluntly replied: 

Either the brute is a king, or he's a common or 
garden nigger; and if the latter, what’s he doing 
here?*® 


M eanwhile, science had taken over from 
religion. Tlie publication of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species (1859) was the principal in¬ 
tellectual event of the nineteenth century, greater 
than Das Kapital, which owes much to it: 

The theory of natural selection is grounded on the 
belief that each new variety, and ultimately each 
new species, is produced and maintained having 
some advantage over those with which it comes 
into competition; and the consequent extinction of 
the less-favoured forms almost inevitably follows. 
(Ch. 6) 

Considered revolutionary, Darwin’s theory is in 
reality conservative in its implications: for he 
consistently stresses the infinite longevity of 
evolution, “the fine gradations” of change. Miss 
Bolt details the ways in which Darwinian theory 
was applied to the struggle between the races of 
the world. From biology, Darwin produced a 
good deal of evidence to show that “hybridism” 
is most frequently sterile. Here is a primitive 
application of that hypothesis (the reader is 
invited to guess the date of this before consulting 
the footnote): 

The offspring of Esau and his alien Hittite wives 
were the ancestors of the racially mixed Edomite 
people, later identified as Idumeans, who were such 
a thorn in the side of the Jews for hundreds of 
years, indeed right down to the coming of Christ, 
when they disappeared from the pages of history. 
The lesson to be learnt from this needs no 
elaborating: it is not meet for the races ... to 
interbreed.** 
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Communities were likely to be “beaten and 
supplanted” (Darwin) when their habitat was 
invaded by superior beings. 

The apparently imminent extinction of the 
North American Indian and the Australian 
Bushman seemed to provide evidence for this 
deduction. When the American and West Indian 
Negro was clearly not disappearing but, on the 
contrary, increasing in numbm, Darwinian logic 
should have deduced that he was not an inferior 
but a competitor with the white man! Few 
Victorians were so logical: though Charles 
Darwin certainly grasped the implication of his 
own theory. 

Miss Bolt singles out the revolt of 1865 in 
Jamaica as “The Turning Point” in Victorian 
race relations, when the philanthropists and 
reformers turned away from the cause of the 
Negro, which they had championed in the 
emancipation movement, as applied to the West 
Indies and the United States. They had always 
really been much more against a system (slavery) 
than they had been for the Negro, even though 
an element in the movement was the conception 
of the “State of Nature” as sublime, the en¬ 
vironment of the “Noble Savage.” One man was 
singled out more than any other Negro as the 
symbol of the Noble Savage; Toussaint 
L’ Ouvcrturc. Wordsworth wrote a sonnet to his 
memory, and John Greenleaf Whittier made him 
the subject of a long poem; 

—For the time shall come. 
Yea. even now is nigh ,— 

When, everywhere thy name shall be 
Redeemed from color's infamy. 

The Jamaican revolt was accepted by many as 
evidence that the Negro was just a savage. Miss 
Bolt quotes from The Times (13 October 1865): 

It seems impossible to eradicate the original 
savageness of the African blood. . . . Wherever he 
attains to a certain degree of independence there is 
the fear that he will resume the barbarous life and 
fierce habits of his African ancestors... . 

Alas for grand triumphs of humanity and the im¬ 
provement of races and the removal of primeval 
curses, and the expenditure of twenty millions 
sterling [compensation to the planters at emanci¬ 
pation]. 

The repressive actions of Eyre, Governor of 
Jamaica, were condemned by some and de¬ 
fended by others.^* For the prosecution; John 


^*See James Morris’ article in Encx>uktbr (July 
1970) “Eyre: Between Duty and Murder.” 

John Strach^, In^ (1888), p. 358. 


and Jacob Bright, John Stuart Mill, Edward 
Forster, Goldwin Smith, A, V. Dicey, Henry 
Fawcett, T. H. Green, Charles Darwin, Huxley, 
Spencer, and Lyell. No special surprises here; 
this is the sort of combination of emotional and 
intellectual liberalism and radicalism that would 
not fail when tested. But what about the defence? 
Tennyson, Charles Kingsley, Carlyle—no sim- 
prises yet. But Dickens and Ruskin: what are 
they doing in this band? The argument followed 
lines familiar then and since. The Negro was 
politically immature^easily led astray by agitators, 
could not be made equal with Whites by laws, 
when nature bad made him unequal. The red 
herring of natural selection was often crudely 
drawn: pictures of Negroes portrayed them as 
huge of jaw, thick of lip, foreheads low, gait 
shambling—an ape in more or less human form. 
(Fascinatingly, the Japanese were portrayed, 
1942-5, in exactly similar fashion.) It was left for 
Frederic Harrison to drag the argument back 
from the racial pit into the political arena: 

This is a question far deeper than sect or colour ... 
The question is whether legality is to be co-extensive 
with the Queen’s rule, or whether ... [we] are to be 
governed by the irresponsible will of able, absolute 
and iron-willed satraps. It is on this ground that it 
so peculiarly concerns the working classes. They 
alone are as yet untainted by the reckless injustice 
with which our empire has been won and kept. 

Miss Bolt is probably right in arguing that racial 
contempt was much stronger for Africans than 
Asians. Still, attitudes to Indians hardened as 
they acquired a Western education and became 
(potentially) competitors in the Survival of the 
Fittest. Indians began to enter the Indian Civil 
Service in direct competition with Oxbridge. 
This, Sir John Strachey (uncle of Lytton Strachey) 
calls “nothing less than absurd”: 

Not the least important part of the competitive 
examination of the young Englishman was passed 
for him by his forefathers, who, as we have a right 
to assume, have transmitted to him not only their 
physical courage, but the powers of independent 
judgment, the decision of character, the habits of 
thought, and «neraliy those qualities that are 
necessary for the government of men. . . . The 
stock-in-trade with which Englishmen start in life is 
not that of the Bengalis.** 

Strachey was a distinguished civil servant; his 
friend FitzJames Steph^ (uncle of Virginia 
Woolf) was a judge and jurist. He wrote of “the 
great competitive examination ... of which the 
first paper was set upon the field of Plassey, and 
the last (for the present) under the walls of 
Delhi and Lucknow.” These men were in¬ 
tellectuals; yet<4hey used the language of moral 
utd physical endurance, and of mission, to 
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justify racial ineqtiality. Sir Charles Aitchison 
was also a scholarly official. When an Indian 
journalist ventured to tell the Public Service 
Commission that “in almost every post Natives 
work with as much credit as Europeans”, Sir 
Charles thundered back: 

When two thousand Akazais came over the edge 
of the Black Mountain, the Assistant Commissioner 
of Oghi charged them at the head of fifty men of the 
Guides: do you think that if there had been a 
Native Assistant Commissioner at Oghi the same 
result would have followed?** 


I AM ARGUING THAT the particular legacy 
of Victorian Racism was to provide an in¬ 
tellectual, even a scientific base; to make Racism 
“respectable.” But, of course, the good old in¬ 
stinctive British tradition that one Englishman is 
worth ten, even a hundred, Frenchmen/Wogs, 
continued at the level of the common people. 

The most authentic account of the life of the 
British private soldier in India that I have ever 
read is that by Frank Richards of the Royal 
Welch Fusiliers who enlisted in the year of 
Queen Victoria’s death. His memoir is the record 
of a clear, unclouded eye and a soul that is free. 
Because he retained a kind of innocence, he put 
on to paper what 1 suppose all of us who served 
in India shied away from accepting: our role as 
racists. Almost any page would do, but here is 
a typical passage: 

The Connaughts had a reputation second to none 
for the way they handled the natives. When they 
arrived at a new station tliey soon expounded their 
views of the raco^tuestion and, by the time they left, 
there were not many natives around that place who 
even thought privately that they were the equals of 
white men. The Connaughts were strong be¬ 
lievers in the saying that what had been con¬ 
quered by the sword must be kept by the sword; 
but not being issued with swords, they used their 
boots and fists to such purpose, that they were more 
respected and feared by the natives than any 
other British unit in India. . . . Every British unit I 
came across, though perhaps not so brutal in their 
methods, handled the natives in the same manner. 

... They had to realize that they were our inferiors; 
and while they did so, all was well with them, and 
with us, and with the whole land of India, where 


Proceedings of the Public Service Commission 
(1886-7), Vol. I, p. 165. 

** Richards, Old-Soldier Sahib, pp. 142-3. 

*• Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria only has a 
passing reference to the Munshi, but Elizabeth 
Longford in Victoria RJ. (1964) shows what a 
curiously dominant, almost obsessional part he played 
in everyone’s calculations in the years 1887-1901. 

'’Stephen Koss, John Morley at the India Office, 
1905-1910. (Yale University Press, 1969); see, es¬ 
pecially, Ch. 7, “Race, History and Empire.” 
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they outnumbered us by a couple of thousands 

to one.'* 

Remote from all this, the old Queen brooded 
over her Indian Empire. She liked having 
Indian servants to wait at her table. One of tb^ 
Abdul Karim, became her confidant. He became 
the Munshi, because he gave her lessons in 
Hindustani. Her courtiers suspected him of inter¬ 
national intrigue, and strmuous efforts were made 
to discredit him in the (Queen’s eyes, by pro¬ 
ducing evidence to suggest that his background 
was menial, whereas he represented himself as 
coming from a professional family. None of this 
affected the old (^een, who treated the Munshi 
more like a son. On her death, he was immediately 
sent packing, and the Queen’s papers relating to 
the Munshi were burned under the personal 
supervision of Queen Alexandra. There was a 
comic quality about all this, as about so much of 
the Victorian court ritual, but the old Queen was 
no fool and she was determined to stamp out 
Racism. It was strictly forbidden to call Indians 
“black men” and Lord Salisbury (who was 
partial to this expression) was once made to 
apologise.'* 

Victoria's distant aflbetion was not forgotten 
in India. Proceeding up the Ganges at Benares in 
July 1945 in a police launch flying the Union 
Jack, we passed a group of doddery, rustic 
pilgrims. Across the water came a thin cheer: 
Maharani Vittori Ki Jat (Long Live Queen 
Victoria). She would have liked that. 


There is not much else to cheer about. All the 
dilemmas of the Victorian age pullulated through 
the Edwardian and Georgian epilogue. This is 
particularly well brought out in Stephen Koss’s 
recent study of John Morley.” Koss shows how 
neo-Darwinian ideas influenced Morley and his 
colleagues in India to go slow on political re¬ 
form. Morley attributed the success of democracy 
in America to the fact that “four-fifths of the 
white people” in the United States could “trace 
their pedigrees to English forefathers”: a good 
argument for the “patrial” provisions in the 1971 
Immigration Bill! Indians did not have that 
advantage. 

Miss Bolt ends her book by projecting Victorian 
dilemmas forward into the present day. She 
runs through the current literattire, knitting 
themes together, and laying imperialism to rest, 
here in the United Kingdom where it all began. 
Surely, what we must now recognise is that we 
don’t have something called “Race Relations”, 
we have something called Racism. In the India of 
the eighteenth century it might have been possible 
to have race relations between a Parsi merchant 
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and an English trader, or between a Maratha 
marcher baron and a British political envoy— 
just as between sovereign states one can have 
international relations. But when one dominant 
community is institutionalised into a situation of 
superior power and influence over powerless 
people, as in the Victorian Empire, and now in 
Powellite Britain, then there can only be what 
Philip Mason has called a pattern of dominance.^* 
Unless the relationship of the native (or “patrial”) 
British to the million-and-a-half former imperial 
subjects now living in their midst defies Darwin 
and undergoes a “great and sudden trans¬ 
formation” (and Darwin observed: “To admit 
all this, is, as it seems to me, to enter into the 
realms of miracle, and to leave those of science”), 
then it might seem the most we can hope for is to 
mitigate the crudest forms of discrimination, as 
Queen Victoria tried to do in her family and in 
her coiul and, less efiectively, in her Empire. 

O NE OF MY MOST QUAINTLY neo-Victorian 
moments was in January 1941 when our 
convoy of ships left Durban, Most of the troops 
were British and Austrab'an reinforcements for 
Wavell in North Africa, though our ship was 
heading for India. Durban had been weird, after 
the blitz and the blackout. A dazzling town, 
with sunny beaches, and hotels ready to serve 
you with a five-course meal: and some local 
citizen would certainly insist on paying the bill. 
For Durban was British to the core, despite all 
those “Blacks Only” notices everywhere, and the 
warnings issued that a British serviceman going 
down a dark alley would probably be sand-bagged 
by Afrikaner extremists. Anyway, as we headed 
out to sea, we were accompanied by little yachts, 
on one of which was the Silver Lady, who sang 
to all the departing convoys. She sang a series 
of sentimental songs, like “White Cliffs of 
Dover”, and then just before the little flotilla 
turned to leave us she burst into “There’ll 
Always be an England.” At all other times of 
my life I have, of course, known that song for 
what it is; but then, for a nostalgic moment, it 
became a kind of pl^ge between us all—^British, 
Australian and South African—a kind of 
Diamond Jubilee moment. Part of the song goes: 

The Empire too 
We can depend on you 

In 1941 we were depending fairly heavily on 
Indian forces in Africa, Spitfire Weeks in the 

Philip Mason, Patterns of Dominance (1970). 
Nicholas Mansergh and E. W. R. Lumby (eds.), 
India. The Transfer of Power. 1942-7 (1970), Vol. I, 
p. 14. 


West Indies, and other calls upon the loyalty of 
subject peoples. That absolutely authentic Vic¬ 
torian, Winston Churchill, was to write one year 
later (January 1942): 

The Indian troops are fighting splendidly, but it 
must be remembered that their allegiance is to the 
King Emperor and that the rule of the Congress 
and Hindoo priesthood machine would never be 
tolerated by a fighting race.^' 

However, it wasn’t that simple. The Empire 
was cracking under internal and external pres¬ 
sures. Those of us who witnessed the last episodes 
of the retreat out of Burma in 1942, when white 
men fled ignominiously before brown men, 
leaving their own subjects to the attentions of 
the Kempeitai, the Japanese gestapo, knew that 
the last act of the imperial drama was being 
played, I was to spend four more years in canton¬ 
ments and civil lints, Meerut, Bannu, Lucknow, 
Benares—in a faded Victorian assortment of 
clubs, blU stations, frontier posts, magistrate’s 
courts—but it was an epilogue. Between 1947 and 
about 1965, the Empire was painlessly put to 
sleep, soothed by the Winds of Change. But was 
it altogether painless? There was the fuss over 
Dean Acheson’s crack: “The British have lost an 
empire and not found a role”—the most ob¬ 
vious statement of the obvious. There was Suez 
1956. Was this an aberration? Or was this the 
real Britain still? Decolonisation went on ... to 
the barren rocks of Aden, But there were “our 
kith and kin”, sticking it out in Rhodesia, and 
challenging the whole concept of multi-racialism. 
Although in the 1950s it looked as though the 
French were going through agonies in their 
decolonisation while we were doing splendidly, 
in the end they may have managed things better. 
For, as in a nervous breakdown, so much was 
bottled up by the British; until at last it seems 
to have exploded in the 19703. 

My thesis is that, as good neo-Victorians, we 
still firmly believe that we have a purpose, a 
mission in the world. Scandinavians—or West 
Germans—seem to get on all right without a 
mission. But just as the French are always 
seeking their destiny, so are we in a more dumpy, 
less stylish fashion. The mission has been sought 
in different ways since World War II. In the 
1950s, many believed that a new Commonwealth 
would provide the same opportunities as the old 
Empire. Rhodesian UDI ended that dream, and 
arms to South Africa supply a final sour taste in 
the mouth. Some thou^t that a “special rela¬ 
tionship” with the United States would allow the 
old titan to TOntinue, on the back of the new 
titan. For a growing number, during the 1960s, 
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the idea of Britain joining Europe was a brand- 
new mission to be accomplished. Very con¬ 
veniently, for my purpose, Lord George-Brown 
has illustrated the connection between Empire 
and EEC in his new book. In My fVay (1971); 

Britain’s future rests upon her emergence as the 
leader of a new block in the world. ... A new 
European block which would have the same power 
and influence in the world as the old British 
Ck>mmonwealth had in days gone by. 

Or, as he is more succinctly reported in 77te 
Guardian (27 March 1971), 

We’ve got to go somewhere else now. We need a 
replacement for the Empire. 

He may not deploy the oratory of Dilkc or 
Chamberlain, but he is delivering a similar 
message. Few are ready to blurt it out, like 
George Brown, but there really are a lot of people 
who think as he does: that Europe needs Britain, 
not that Britain needs Europe: 

The EEC too, 

We can depend on you. 

Probably it will be good for British morale 
to get into Europe. And the hard-headed Dutch 


and West Germans and Belgians, who today 
put up with French rhetoric, will be able to 
stand British didactics. But one serious conse¬ 
quence could be the further discounting of the 
black and brown Commonwealth. Finding a new 
mis.sion in Europe may lead to all sorts of creative 
relationships with our continental neighbours. 
But in our present mood of Neo-Victorian 
Racism, we could finally renounce ail respon¬ 
sibility for those whom we insisted were our 
responsibility when we made them accept our 
rule. An American said to me recently: “What 
has happened to the Heathen?... When I was a 
boy there was always a collecting box on the 
sideboard for the Heathen. Now they don’t seem 
to be around any more...." I have a feeling 
that the so-called Heathen have been discarded 
in our Winds of Change, leaving us to focus our 
attentions upon Europe. Still, there are a million- 
and-a-half “coloured” citizens in our midst. 
They won’t just conveniently become extinct. 

Are they to be our own internal empire, 
subject to our old-new fonns of Racism? Or 
could the Victorian sense of mission be ino- 
bi!i.scd to create ways in which they can live as 
themselves, yet part of us? This would be a 
victory for the morality and science and pro¬ 
gress in which our grandfathers believed: but 
which they did not seem to be able to practise. 


Travel Sickness in Venice 

And while St. George is given 
the freedom of the city, his st.illit)n, 
a black Venice of muscle, nudges 
someone’s white mare in randy 
good humour. Brave holiday 
of bones: Victoria 1 Victoria! 

Messer Carpaccio has cricked 
his neck on the top hurdle 
of the Lord, but the mouldy dragon 
still cowers and spits. We ail 
imagine a hell where rain 
is continuous and evening 
comes down at every hour 
with temper and warm gin. 

I am the dragon with the dragon-breath, 
the devil of dreams who sits out 
eternity’s witty lines. Time will win 
when the painter’s arm is black— 
long live the dour Weekend of Nettles, 
every colour changed to oclirc 
and deep imagination lost 
on the coffee-skin of rain. 


Peter Porter 



Rodney Pybus 

from The Petroniad 


Water warmed 
to the temperature of blood 
I lie, relax and begin 
to ease the blade in, 
slanting it into the vein: 

red warm smoke in water— 
a blood bath no less! 

★ 

Gaius, I wasn’t expecting you— 
pass me that handle. 

I’ll repair this vein 
and we can swap gossip 
about our beloved leader 
the imperial goitre Nero— 
no, rather a swelling 
in the groin of Rome: 

I despair, Caius, I despair! 

Everything in the hands 
of that trigger-happy 
paranoid lecher— 
except me, thank heaven 1 

★ 

Do you remember those god-awful mornings 

when he’d come barging in 

to tlie bedroom 

stinking of wine and semen 

squawking “Ck)mc on, boys— 

the royal cock’s crowing I” 

I wish I’d cut its bloody throat. . . 

and do you remember him telling us 
how at his birth his fatlier said 
tliat any child of Agrippina 
and himself was bound to be 
a real bastard and a public danger! 

Now would the grammarians call that 
litotes or meiosis 
I wonder? 


Here’s my list, Caius 

of all Nero’s quirks, all 

the vices, times and places: 

all the boys and girls, Africans 

and Turks he’s screwed, 

mothers, fathers, sisters, 

all his whims, sober or pissed as 

a newt, all his most perverse 

desires, horizontal, vertical or reverse! 

This will make a change 

from the usual ante-burial 

flattery: read on, Nero, 

gross voluptuary— 

read my last will and testament: 

your last stand 

is yet to come. 

★ 

Gaius: more warm water! 

I’m taking off the bandage— 
see the crimson smoke 
spreading—another arm— 
another vein . . . 

the old saying: venae, V.D., vices . . . 

The pulse weakens 
I can feel the water in me 
Me Titus Petronius 

these are the Arbiter dicta 

The water has been wined 


I’m tired of being the Imperial Trendy 

By Appointment-— 

witliout my advice on style, he won’t 

get dressed, eat, sing, 

or drop his pants 
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Coming Through a 
Door mth a Gun 
For Ever 

On TV Violence 
By Peter Black 

L ike the majority of Britons who lived 
through the War, 1 have yet to see a person 
die violently. The last fist fight I saw in real life 
was in Sydney on a Saturday night eight years 
ago. No doubt many readers could say as much. 
Physical violence is no longer in the front of 
people’s lives. It has been replaced by a more 
subtle kind of bullying. The fear of losing one’s 
job, of not being able to pay one’s way in old age, 
shackles a lot of people to work they dislike (and 
certainly would not have freely chosen) as ruth¬ 
lessly as if the shackle were of steel and round 
their ankles. The jet planes terrorise the inhabi¬ 
tants of Middlesex as pitilessly as robber barons. 

Motorcars oppress villages, Muzak bullies 
passengers in lifts. There is nothing to be done 
about it, because lawyers are the public’s masters 
instead of its servants; law is often only for those 
who can afford it. Hence, as the psychiatrists 
long ago agreed, the appeal of simple fictional 
violence, which balances the human need for 
order and justice against the other need to keep 
problems resolvable by man and man. 

These conclusions are nothing if not trite. The 
fact is it seems impossible to come up with any 
new thoughts about violence in entertainment. 
The BBC’s Audience Research Department 
began a series of studies in April 1970, of the 
amount of violence in BBC and ITV programmes 
and what viewers thought about it.^ Their findings 
were almost sheepishly unsensational and tend to 
confirm what common sense had already guessed, 
e.g., violence tends to be what the viewer thinks 
is violent, real violence is more disturbing than 
stylised, most of us are unbothered by it but it 
disturbs the fearful and the unsteady. However, 
it suggests that things that hardly need proving 
are better for having been proved; and, in view 
of the often consciously dishonest argument 
about TV violence (it is dishonest to infer that 

^Violence on Television. BBC Publication, £2. 


violence in Ammca is exacerbated by TV and to 
leave the lunatic gun-laws out of it), it is us^il 
to have this bundle of evidence. 

It defined violence as any act which might 
cause physical and/or psychological injury, hurt 
or death to persons, animals or property, 
whether intentional or accidental. “Accidental” 
violence and “property” were included to cover 
violence in non-fictional programmes such as 
news and current affairs. Violence could be 
verbal as well as visual, though if verbal it must 
express the intention of proceeding to visual 
violence. In the 21 weeks of progranunes surveyed 
there were on average 1 *3 violent incidents per 
programme; nearly half of them were in news and 
current affairs; a little more than one-third in 
drama, defined as anything from Play For Today 
to Hawaii Five-O. 

Because the questions have to be put in a way 
to accommodate the humourless imagination of 
a computer these surveys always contain elenwnts 
of the comic. You can have a good laugh at the 
section that analyses how far a particular pro¬ 
gramme reinforc^ attitudes held by the viewer. 
Three per cent admitted that the Morecambe & 
Wise show (the funniest series on TV at that time) 
had assisted their belief that aggression-was- 
justified-when-necessary. The same show helped 
another 6 per cent to realise that others-were- 
worse-off-than-they-were. Worse Than Murder, a 
grim account of the appalling London kidnapping 
and murder of Mrs Mackay, helped 10 per cent “a 
lot” by showing somebody-doing-things-they- 
couldn’t~do-them.selves. In general, however, tto 
findings suggested that violence in TV follows a 
kind of pattern that satisfies needs that story¬ 
tellers have always known by instinct. 

Typically, fiction on TV is about heroes who 
win. The bad characters are more violent than 
the good, are three times more likely to kill, are 
the sole inflictors of brutality and sadism, and 
have no just cause. The heroes’ aggression is 
always a response (“he started it”); and their 
motives for violence—the well-being of family, 
home, society, humanity—are higher, though the 
higher the motive the less likely the hero is to 
return violence. (There are few of these heroes 
about.) Violence pays better in the short term 
than in the long, and on the whole it is not as 
profitable as non-violence. 

This outline embodies timeless story values, 
as obvious to Hans Christian Andersen as to the 
writers of The Saint. Treatment of it varies 
according to the class of fiction. In the various 
series and feature films, violence is almost 
exclusively male (exceptions are The Avengers 
and a new ATV imitation, Spyder's Web); the 
characters are drawn in sharp black and whiter 
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the coding shows complete victory and utter 
defeat. Plays (and some of the best British 
series such as Softly Softly, Callan, and Public 
Eye) sometimes show women as the aggressors 
or as the victims; characterisation and violence 
are more subtle, and the ending is sometimes 
inconclusive. British films are less violent than 
American, one reason simply being that the 
British do not make Westerns. Again, as you 
would expect, the wider the audience aimed at 
the less real the violence will be. ITV viewers are 
much less likely to be shown that violence bleeds 
and hurts. Comparatively subtle violence roused 
by personal quarrels is found more often on 
BBC-2 than BBC-1. In children's programmes the 
violence is almost always between known 
enemies, never between members of the same 
family. 

What constitutes violence for viewers seems to 
hang on how real it seems. But here there has to 
be a division between the real real and unreal 
teal. Reality in the news is regarded as disturbing 
but justifiable. In the fictions, reality is the 
ingredient that helps people to say that a scene is 
violent; it is disliked when its vividness seems 
unjustifiable. We don’t like to see close-ups of 
people dying, to be able to identify with the 
victims, to watch a group attacking one person; 
we don’t like unnecessarily cruel aggression as in 
Big Breadwinner Hog and Mutiny on the Bounty. 
Sadism, torture, the sudden, unexpected eruption 
of violence, unpunished aggression—all these 
types of aggression help to accumulate some sort 
of definition’which again seems only common 
sense: violence is disturbing when it forces the 
viewer’s imagination and con.science to think 
about it. When this does not happen it often is 
not seen as violence at all. 

Dislike of violence is very closely linked with 
fear of it. Probably the type most disliked by 
Encounter readers is presented by the Manson 
type of story first imagined by the film The 
Desperate Hours, in which a gang of desperate 
and unreasonable crooks gain entry to a house 
by knocking on the door in the role of casual 
enquirer, brush past the opener, and terrorise 
everyone. I suppose it has become a standard 
nightmare for middle-class folks who live as I 
do in a rather lonely house. When I see one of 
these stories (a recent Softly Softly showed one, 
adding to my distress by failing to capture the 
crooks) fantasies of violent revenge bubble inside 
my skull, leaving no doubt of the strength of this 
link with dislike and fear. 

This raises the peculiar coupling in some minds 
of violence on iV and sex on TV. The BBC’s 

* Milton Shulman, in the Evening Standard, 

2 February 1972. 


survey found that when its sample groups were 
discussing Vendetta (an action-adventure film 
series) violence was seldom brought up without 
some prompting by the researcher. Sex and bad 
language—the “kitchen-sink” play—^were more 
commonly discussed. This certainly seems to be 
a national trait. We once had a housekeeper who 
referred to the sex act (it came up because she 
saw Oscar, one of our tom cats, at work on Alice 
under the lauristinus) as “being unkind.” 
“Look, he’s being unkind to her!” she exclaimed 
compassionately. Whether she was employing a 
regular euphemism or had coined it for our 
benefit I wouldn’t care to say, but it showed how 
sex and violence, equally objectionable, were sewn 
together in her mind. 1 may be betraying quirks 
that would be better kept dark but surely to 
bracket sex and violence indicates a very rum 
attitude to sex? It is true that in sex games the 
players like to hurt each other, but the object is 
to increase pleasure, not to inflict pain as a threat 
or a penalty, which is the object of violence. To 
bracket an affectionate, unselfish, and life¬ 
bringing human act with cruelty, which is man¬ 
kind’s chief path to darkness and ruin, is out¬ 
rageous; but it happens. Is it because sexual 
bullying and bad-language bullying are much 
more a part of everyday life than physical 
violence? 


T here are two grounds for asking 
whether violence in TV should be more 
firmly restricted. One is that it encourages 
aggression by persuading audiences to accept 
violent solutions to real problems. The other is 
that violence imposes a cheap, easy and debasing 
limitation on TV fictions. 

The first view is held by such as Mrs Mary 
Whitehouse, leader of the Viewers’ and Listeners’ 
Association, and Milton Shulman, TV critic of 
the I.X)ndon Evening Standard. Their view can be 
compressed as follows: there is so much television 
that watching it must affect people’s behaviour, 
and so many people watch it that such effects 
must be of nation-wide size. Shulman’s case rests 
on selections from surv^rs undertaken in America 
of the effect of TV on childrMi. He quotes the 
psychologists Liebert and Baron: 

It has been shown convincingly that children are 
exposed to a substantial amount of violent content 
on TV and that they can remember and learn from 
such exposure. There is a direct causal link between 
exposure to TV violence and an observer’s subse¬ 
quent aggressive behaviour.* 

Supporting these claims Shulman offered some 
crime statistics for Britain—45,000 violent crimes 
in 1971 compdl'ed with 7,884 in 1955—and invited 
us to consider that the first generation of diildren 
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raised in the telly-watching age had contributed 
“three or four times as many crimes to these 
statistics as those uninfluenced by TV in their 
earliest years.”® 

Mrs Whitehouse shares Shulman’s conviction 
that TV can, and should, shoulder the blame. 
She has often argued that as advertisers use 
television because of its proved power to sell, its 
power to affect behaviour is proved also. If, after 
watching a commercial, you go out and buy the 
product, after watching Hawaii Five-O you may 
go out and kill a policeman. It is convenient to 
be able to reduce complex problems to such sim¬ 
plicities, but what the effectiveness of the ad¬ 
vertisers does in point of fact demonstrate is that 
commercials are very good at anticipating audi¬ 
ence’s consumer tastes and then supplying them. 
When they try to persuade the public against its 
will they fail, as when they offer the hard way 
against the easy. Whether committing violence is 
against the public will 1 leave to one’s general 
experience of existence. 

My belief is that nearly all viewers are perfectly 
aware that the entertainment they see on the 
screen has little to do with the business of living. 
They would no more break into a house after 
watching a burglary on Z-Cars than, after watch¬ 
ing athletics on Grandstand, they would try to run 
a four-minute mile. The Whitehouse-Shulman 
case ignores known facts about human behaviour. 
All children reproduce violence as play and con¬ 
tinue to do so when grown up (in the form of 
competitive games). They also acquire with 
maturity a kind of understanding of themselves; 
they learn to itch, as the saying is, only where they 
can scratch; they also acquire a conscience, a 
sense of right and wrong and a preference for 
right. That this must be so is proved by the simple 
truth that if it were not so mankind would never 
have got any place. This strengthens the survey’s 
finding that for most of us violence simply is not 

® A more general form of this thesis is argued by 
Professor H. /. Eysenck, of the Maudsley Hospital, 
in his new book. Psychology is About People: 
“If I were asked by some Martian invader how one 
could best destroy the human race without overt 
show of arms, I would have to say that the des¬ 
truction of the moral and ethical standards which 
alone maintain a society would be the best method; 
and in order to achieve this aim I would have to say 
that the unrestrained and continued showing of 
violence on television and film screens throughout 
this country, day in and day out, was far the 
easiest and cheapest way. People ask wonderingly 
why there has been such a terrible outbreak of 
violence in the USA, where television programmes 
of this kind have of course been showing for much 
longer than anywhere else, and where saturation 
has been much more complete. I would answer 
that this is precisely what one would have predicted 
on psychologic^ principles. But of course nobody 
asks psychologists about these things... 


Revolution in Central 
Europe 1918-1919 

F. L. CARSTEN 

The first full study of the revolutionary 
movements that broke out in the various 
central European countries after the First 
World War. Its central theme is the rise and 
the decline of the Workers' and Soldiers' 
Councils and It is based on years of research 
in archives throughout the countries 
concerned. Ulus. £4-50 


Urban Guerrillas 
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and informative treatment of a vital issue.' 
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Preservation 
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Sex, Gender and 
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What are the real differences between men 
and women ? How far are they biologically 
determined and how far are they just social 
conditioning ? Some surprising answers 
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an important Issue. We know where we are 
with it. 

It appears from the follow-up interviews that 
those who complain most about TV violence are 
the fearful, the meek, and the introverted. The 
survey does not offer much evidence about TV 
violence as a stimulator of behaviour. Viewers 
were asked to indicate the extent to which 17 
programmes had helped them to feel it wasn’t 
too bad a thing to "put the boot in” when they 
thought it was needed. Interpreting this as 
"helped them to feel that aggression was en¬ 
couraged”, the survey found inconclusive and 
sometimes contradictory evidence. One pro¬ 
gramme monitored was a Play for Today c^led 
“When The Bough Breaks”, a touching and 
painfully honest piece about the maltreatment of 
a baby by its mother. Its object was to show that 
this kind of violence is committed by women less 
capable than others of standing up to hard 
conditions. The violence was realistic and dis¬ 
turbing. The queer thing is that 20 percent (a high 
figure) felt encouraged to “put the boot in”, 
much the same proportion as those who re¬ 
sponded similarly to a Wild West film and to 
Star Trek. The survey understandably reaches no 
hard conclusion. 

It must be emphasised that the fact that many 
portrayals of violence on TV have little significance 
for most of their viewers does not imply that such 
portrayals are harmless, while the variability of 
individual responses to violence serves as a re¬ 
minder that all modes of aggression demand 
consideration. 

One important question is posed by the hand¬ 
ful of disturbed persons who are undoubtedly 
predisposed to violence. They can pick up some 
useful tips from what they read and see. It is 
reasonable to say that the unbalanced mind of 
the Moors murderer, Brady, was fed by his read¬ 
ing of the Marquis de Sade; what is not reason¬ 
able is to say that the reading of Sade unbalanced 
his mind. Persons who, for some reason that 
almost without fail stretches back into an afiec- 
tion-starved childhood, have trouble with sex, 
sometimes get into difficulties through reading 
pornography, which for most of us is as harmless 
and pleasurable as studying well-illustrated 
cookery books or reducing exercises. (The 
"Festival of Light” people exploit these poor 
creatures as though they were part of the mass.) 
The question is: Should the great majority who 
are not harmed by violence forgo whatever 
pleasure these TV programmes give us, for the 
sake of the handful for whom they can be trouble¬ 
some obstacles? Society hasn't made up its mind 
about this. It has assented to the prindple in 
controlling the Drink-&-Breath-Test laws. It 
isn’t admitted to other areas—a news item about 
a bomb hoax on a hotel always produces a little 
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wave of similar hoaxes; but the news item is not 
suppressed on that account. There is obviously 
a case that it should be. Tbere is the opposite 
case, for no society can manage its affairs as 
though everybody wcce a nut. 

Then there is the question about violence 
limiting TV fictions. Here you have to consider 
the nature of TV as a mass entertainment. Most 
of the fictions will belong to the Action-Adven¬ 
ture category. The theme of most will be: How 
the hero escapes the threatened danger—or (as 
Merle Miller put it) forty thousand crazy Berbers 
arc rushing towards Cairo and only you, Dick 
Daring, can stop them. The hero is always in a 
series—incidentally this one fact defuses much of 
the violence, for the audience knows the hero will 
be back next week. Because TV is a mass medium, 
watched through an evening, producers do not 
want to “fatigue” the audience by making it 
“concentrate too hard” all the time. So the 
Action-Adventure series is a relaxing one. The 
hero’s problem is physical, sensational in that it 
is meant to be felt through the audience’s senses, 
and its resolution will also be physical. But it 
need not be violent in the sense that he slugs or 
shoots someone. Any kind of physical resolution 
would be as appealing. The attraction of violence 
to a mass medium with so much time to fill is that 
it is the simplest way of involving the audience. 
As Raymond Chandler said: When in doubt, 
have a man come through the door with a gun. 


D’Annunzio 

New Letters—By 

CCT]'VERY LEADER is an individual response to 
Th a collective demand.” Thus Leon Trotsky 
on the subject of Adolf Hitler. But when there was 
a collective demand for a leader in the Italy of 
1919 the response was twofold—Gabriele 
D’Annunzio and Benito Mussolini. 

Both had seen active service in the World War, 
and both, opposing Giolitti’s neutralism, had 
advocated Italy’s entry on the side of France. 
D’Annunzio, the older by twenty years, and 
world-famous since the 1890s, had declared 
himself earlier than Mussolini, who at first had 
been very strongly opposed to Italy’s entry. And 
whereas the Forli socialist, wounded on the 
Isonzo aftOT a brief spell at the front, was able 
to return to his business as a publicist, the 
fifty-year-old poet from Pescara remained to 
the end the most intrepid of pilots, having 
previously served in the cavalry, the infantry, and 
at sea. He had made himself a legend with his 
flights over Vienna and Trieste, had lost one eye 


And the appeal never seems to wear out. We 
see that although sport is indeed the accepted 
substitute for aggressive violence it has never 
attracted a fiction series. This is not because it 
cannot be done—^fast colour film and hand-l^ld 
cameras have made everything possible—but 
because a golf game, a show-jumping final, an 
archery contest, is int«esting once or twice only. 
A man can come through a door with a gun for 
ever. But this is a fact that TV could accept as an 
imaginative challenge. 

One ought to make it clear that in a good 
many scries, such as Softly Softly and The TYouble 
Shooters, the violence is incidental, part of the 
intention of setting down a slab of life. It would 
falsify the thing to leave it out. It’s the series 
which rely on the perennial appeal of aggressive 
violence that vulgarise and limit TV. 

There is a huge opening for a broadening of the 
definition of action and of adventure. (How 
ludicrous it is, when you think of it, that the 
setting of Hawaii is only a backcloth for shoot- 
outs and punch-ups and cars screeching round 
corners at 80 miles an hour.) Perhaps someone 
could devise a series that set up an action prob¬ 
lem but let the hero win by superior cimning. 
It was the basis of a lot of the fairy stories they 
used to tell before the telling was handed over to 
television. Since then, alas, the writer’s imagina¬ 
tion has been cramped within a few safe, known 
boundaries. 


& Mussolini 

Francois Bondy 

and was the idol of the Arditi, a mixture of ilite 
troops and swashbucklers with rough manners 
and rather criminal leanings. Later, as the self- 
appointed “Regent” of Fiume, which he called 
Qiiarnero, he had signed his decrees II mutilato 
di “the war-wounded.” 

D’Annunzio’s fifteen months escapade in 
Fiume, beginning in September 1919, represented 
the lirst crack in the post-war West European 
order of Versailles and Trianon, the ominous 
foreshadowing of the era of freebooters in a 
world which President Wilson had sought to 
make “safe for democracy.” Self-styled Niet- 
zschean supermen would all be turning nationalist. 

D’Annunzio—like his French contemporary, 
Maurice Barrfes—had moved from theerotic fervour 
and self-indulgent egotism of the Obermensch to 
extreme nationalist passion. For the cosmopolitan 
whose greatest success had been gained in Paris 
(he had fied there to escape his creditors) and who 
had been influenced by Nietzsche, Strindberg, 
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Wagner and Dostoevsky, this was a logical step. 
But to the man from the Abruzzi the “Italian- 
ness” of Dalmatia was a rather less genuine con¬ 
viction than the Frenchness of the sundered 
provinces was to Bairds, the man from Lorraine. 
By the boldness of his act in proclaiming the free 
city of Fiume to be a part of Italy (it won him the 
sympathy and support of the frustrated Italian 
army and navy), D’Annunzio furnished Fascism 
with a dramatic example. But more than this, he 
gave it much of his own style. The famous war-cry 
Eja, Eja, allala was his, as was the slogan a noil 
(to us); and he was also responsible for the 
militia uniform with the tasselled cap. In a 
rdgime in which gesture, rhetoric, and cere¬ 
monial pomp played so large a part, such ex¬ 
ternals were by no means unimportant. Above 
all, D’Annunzio's March on Fiume set the 
pattern for Mussolini’s “March on Rome’’— 
the perfect example of how a fait accompli 
could be brought about. 

D’Annunzio, on 12 September 1919, did not 
merely annex Fiume, which was recognised as a 
free city by the Italian Government; he reached 
out beyond it to purely Croatian villages and 
islands. In fact he grabbed everything he could 
lay hands on, going as far south as Zara (now 
Yugoslavian Zadar), and in so doing won not 
only the plaudits of the Right but the respect of 
even the extreme Left. He was turned out at 
Christmas 1920, by a few warning shots from 
an Italian warship. This encounter, which he 
thenceforth described as “the bloody Christmas 
(Natale di sangue)‘\ cost four lives. During his 
“regency” of Fiume he had held himself to be 
the uncrowned ruler of Italy, believing that he 
would be as warmly welcomed in Rome as he 
had been in the free city, and did not doubt for a 
moment that the Italian people would grant him 
“unlimited power.” 

To Mussolini D’Annunzio was an ally and a 
model, but also a rival: was there room for two 
freebooters? But D’Annunzio was no politician. 
He lacked the patience for long-term manoeuvre 
and indeed for any kind of activity that did not 
occur in the full glare of the arc-lights accom¬ 
panied by resounding proclamations and a roll 
of drums. Mussolini was altogether more astute, 
more cool-headed and realistic: he was, more¬ 
over, entirely concentrated upon the achievement 
of real power, whereas D’Annunzio revelled in 
heroic attitudes and liked to think of himself as 
the great artist who may now and then descend 
to the level of politics but never loses sight of 
the fact that “Art comes before country.” While 
Mussolini built his State, D’Annunzio was 
concerned with his statue. 


T^’Annunzio’s writings are now going 
^ through a new period of reassessment. His 
influence on Stefan George, Hofmannsthal and 
Heinrich Mann; on Montherlant (who ack¬ 
nowledges it) and possibly on Aragon and 
Malraux (who don’t), on the film-director 
Luchino Visconti, and many others—this is due 
not solely to the revival of a fashion and attitude 
of mind but also to the element of modernity in 
D’Annunzio’s books which makes him appear the 
literary, if not the chronological, contemporary of 
James Joyce and Thomas Mann. His importance 
in Germany at his peak period (despite the bad 
German translations) may be gathered from 
Peter de Mendelsohn’s recent history of the 
famous S. Fischer Verlag. Indeed, Thomas Mann 
frequently warned his brother Heinrich against 
D’Aimunzio’s “overblown versifying.” The com¬ 
prehensive, if not very accurate, biography of 
D’Annunzio by Philippe Jullian which has 
recently been published in France—and the 
numerous critical surveys of the fin-de-siicle 
“decadents”, the Stil Liberty and Art Nouveau, 
which cannot disregard him—show him to have 
been part of a movement which has had an artistic 
posterity. It may be said, indeed, that compared 
with il Duce D’Annunzio has had the better of it. 
The forerunner of fawism did not become a 
fascist fellow-traveller but he continued to think 
of himself as the Duce'% mentor and soothsayer. 
He was the great Independent living in the 
honourable and illustrious “inner exile” of 
Vittoriale on Lake Garda. But he did not feel his 
independence threated by the Duce’s munifi¬ 
cence, including the very costly publication of his 
Complete Works. Mussolini may have been more 
realistic when he exclaimed; 

If you can’t pull out a rotten tooth, you have to 

fill it with gold.... 

The Carteggio. the uncensored collection of 
letters exchanged between Mussolini and 
D’Annunzio which has just been published (in 
Milan by Mondadori), will contribute nothing to 
the objective assessment of the poet. On the 
contrary, this correspondence of 19 years has 
more to tell us about the prosaic, purposeful 
politician than about the faun-like, self-worship¬ 
ping peacock-fiigure, the man who in a letter about 
a medallion he designed (which was disapproved 
of on account of its “anatomical realism”), 
confides to the Duce that he still exercises his 
“muscle” daily, and that the woman he “rode” 
last night is completely worn out, poor thing. 

Up to 1934 it is a political correspondence in 
which D’Annunzio vehemently and sometimes 
hectoringly calls for the long-promised law 
protecting the rights of seamen; this was made 
difficult for STussolini by the fact that he had 
also to take account of the interests of the big 
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shipowners (such as Cosulich). Later there 
follows a string of requests. D’Annunzio’s son 
must be made a Deputy; the Dutch lady who 
appears to have a valid claim to his Lake Garda 
property must be dealt with; the most famous of 
his mistresses, Eleonora Duse (who had just died 
in America), must be brought home and given 
a State funeral. But with all his repeated demands 
D’Annunzio never loses his sense of his own 
dignity and importance. He is never servile. And 
now and then he utters words of noteworthy 
political advice. 

On II September 1915, immediately before 
the “March on Fiume”, D’Annunzio writes to 
Mussolini: 

“My dear Comrade, the die is cast. I’m going 
ahead. Tomorrow 1 shall take Fiume by force of 
arms. May the God of Italy be on our side. I shall 
ri.se from a bed of fever, out delay is unpossible. 
Anyway the spirit will overcome the weakness of 
the flesh. Summarise the article which the Gazetta 
del Popolo is to publish, but print the ending un¬ 
changed. Give us full support while the fight is 
going on. 1 embrace you....” (Renzo de Felice, the 
editor of the correspondence and a notable bio¬ 
grapher of Mussolini, notes that D’Annunzio did 
not give Mussolini’s // Popolo d'Jtalia the first 
offer of his journalism, but merely the right to 
reprint articles contributed to other papers which 
he considered more important.) 

Mussolini, on his side, utters dire warnings 
against communisr,, which D'Annunzio does not 


take seriously. “We must also be on our guard 
against Bolshevism,” Mussolini writes from 
Milan on 18 September 1919. “There are 4S0.(XX) 
workers on strike. However, the majority of the 
workers approve of the Fiume affair.” 

On 25 September Mussolini advises 
D’Annunzio to march on Trieste, to declare the 
monarchy deposed and put himself at the head of 
a junta—in other words, to stage a republican 
revolution. As we know, this is not what Mussolini 
himself did. He seized power when the King 
refused to countersign the discredited govern¬ 
ment’s emergency decrees—that is to say, under 
the monarch’s personal protection. 

But that was yet to be. D’Annuxudo, mean¬ 
while, was sending messages of triumph and 
defiance from Fiume, to be disseminated by 
Mussolini’s press, 

“Let Italy know that my enterprise is irresistibly 

gaining ground_She must also know that no 

government, ally or friendly power can withstand 
my iron resolution. Wilson is going mad—what 
a nemesis I He is gnashing his brains with 32 teeth I 
Press boldly on I” (6 October 1920) 

When the “great adventure” was ended, 
Mussolini—addressing D’Annunzio as ‘‘mio com- 
memlatorc" , kept the memory glowingly alive; 

“Peerless warrior, great poet, animator of the new 
Italian generation....” (17 August 1922) 
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D’Annunzio had no confidence in the success 
of the Fascist march on Rome and little wish for 
it to succeed. He had many contacts at that time 
with left-wing circles, and he saw Mussolini as 
the tool of the “agrarian enslavers.” He wrote 
to friends, “I cannot abandon the common 
man." To Mussolini he wrote, “The Italy of 
today does not love me or believe in me.” He 
even wrote sardonically after Mussolini was in 
power, “Nowadays the young grow old fast, 
while still singing Giovinezza [Youth].” 

He gives vent to his frustration and bitterness 
in a letter dated 16 December 1922, addressed 
to “dear comrade Mussolini." 

“The best of myself, which I offered to my country, 
has been falsifi^, defamed and trampled underfoot. 
Protestations of love and trust do not deceive nw. 
Exile is the penalty of my long and wholehearted 
devotion. I know it well. 1 accept my fate and am 
equal to it.” 

During 1922 D’Annunzio was writing the Duce 
letters of "healthy reproach” in line with “my 
customary bold frankness.” And when the 
latter protested, saying that D’Annunzio was now 
regarded in France as an opponent of the Fascist 
rdgime, he replied as follows: 

“Your telegram has a strange tone which may be 
fundament^y ‘Fascist’ but is quite foreign to my 
own inner nature. You also fail to perceive the 
extent to which my insights have b^me more 
penetrating, and the heists which my spiritual 
freedom has attained.... Did not all that is best 
in the so-called ‘Fascist’ movement spring from 
my spirit? Was not the present national revival 
already—and now alas—predicted by me forty 
years ago?” 

The difficulties surrounding the “seamen’s 


pact”, signed both by the Duce and the Com- 
mendatore, were still unresolved. D’Annunzio 
expostulates, “You know that I wear two in¬ 
visible crowns, one of laurels and the other of 
thorns,” and when Mussolini replies that he 
hopes to be able to settle the matter, he retorts, 
“Do not send me any more telegrams saying, 
T hope to overcome the last obstacles.’ In my 
next book you will find an eloquent passage 
headed, ‘Against Hope’....” 

A particularly short message from D’Annunao, 
dated 20 August 1923, reads, “Oh, good Laocobn, 
throttle the snakes,” and is signed “The winged 
adventurer of 21 August 1918.” 


I N 1924 the King created D’Annunzio Duke 
of Monte Nevoso. Mussolini had written to 
him, “The matter is settled, ir^u wish it,” to 
which D’Annunzio replied in deep displeasure: 

“My name is a lofty title in itself for our con¬ 
temporaries and their successors. I cannot and 
should not wish for anything. It is the overwhelm¬ 
ing duty of the government and the nation finally 
to acknowledge me, irrespective of my wishes and 
my disdain, lit it do so. Let it acknowledge the 
great and many-sided part I played in the ‘Holy 
War’, and how by my lonely and uniquely heroic 
efforts 1 preserved the ancient frontiers of wounded 
Italy. Let it acknowledge my Adriatic campaign 
and creation. That is the nation’s duty. It matters 
nothing to me whether it is performed.” 

In March 1924, D’Annunzio was up in arms 
over the persecution of the writer Miguel de 
Unamuno by the Spanish dictator, Prime de 
Rivera He expected Mussolini to share his 
indignation and do something about it. When 
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the telegram of protest which he had addressed 
to Paris was stopped by the Italian postal 
authorities he wrote: 

“1 know the Spanish political world, I know the 
King, I know Rivera. 1 know a great many things. 
The Bourbon nose is now grotesquely twitching 
like a rabbit’s nose 'full of butter’ as Giovanni 
Villani said of the Flemings. If the Directorate 
continues to persecute Miguel Unamuno, and goes 
so far as to bring him to trial and sentence him, 
] shall sharpen Don Quixote’s lance. You should 
be at one with me in outrage and protest. A few 
years ago you would have stood at my side, as your 
bold paper L'intrepido put it.” 

In April 1924, D’Annunzio, abandoning all 
hope of a settlement of the seaman problem, 
wrote furiously: 

“We must now part company for good. I have 
been led on from disappointment to disappoint¬ 
ment, from betrayal to betrayal, from hypocrisy 
to hypocrisy. The signing of the sea-pact was simply 
a sham, it was never implemented. And this ends 
it. You must stay on your side and 1 will stay on 
mine. As you know—^the whole world knows it -- 
in my heart and brain I have every kind of courage. 
You promised me a truce. You promised it to my 
art, which is beautiful and eternal as a river, a lake, 
an Italian landscape. And now you force me to 
make war. May the responsibility be on your head, 
and the bloodshed. We embraced by an open 
grave. We take leave of one another amid the 
ghoulish laughter of skulls.” 

But this was merely a flourish, not a separation. 
Before long, confidence between them was so 
far restored that Mussolini, suffering from the 
repercussions of the murder of the socialist 
Matteoti (and he had authorised it), could write: 

“Two months ago they flung a corpse between my 
legs, so heavy that it nearly knocked me off my 
balance. How 1 envy your solitude, peopled with 
splendid memories and enclosed in the diligent 
rhythm of your great work.... If you can spare 
two minutes, write to me, but not ^out politics.'* 
(Mussolini underlined the last words.) 

D’Annunzio’s works were on the Index, and 
the Church made difficulties when it learned that 
a new play of his was about to be produced. A 
Brescia newspaper which was to have printed his 
letter of protest was seized, and he wrote to the 
Duce: 

“I expressed my opinion of their shameful per¬ 
secution in a few lines penned with the lofty 
elegance that no one in the world except myself 
can command. The paper was brutally confiscated, 
and this is said to have been done at your instiga¬ 
tion. I demand a full explanation so that 1 may 
know whether we are comrades or enemies.” 

"Comrades,” Mussolini soothingly replied. It 
was all a misunderstanding, a case of excess of 
zeal on the part of an underling "tmder pressure 
firom the bishops.” 

^ A “Marrano” in Spain was a baptised Jew; but it 
may also—in Italian—simply mean a scoundrel. 


A particularly interesting letter is the one 
dated 9 October 1933, in which D’Annunzio 
warns Mussolini against Adolf Hitler, the 
“marrano”^ with his sick blotchy face, paint¬ 
brush flourished like the bladder of a sinister 
Pagliaccio, and the lock of hair straggling down 
to the top of his Nazi-nose. “That’s enough. 
You know what I mean. In blunt, Caesarian 
terms, France must not disarm and Italy must 
not disarm....” Mussolini replies non-com- . 
mittally: "I have thought about the subject of‘^ 
your letter, and st would be worthwhile to 
discuss it thoroughly in the peaceful solitude of 
your Vittoriale.” 

D’Annunzio, writing in French, composed an 
appeal to the French people in the name of their 
common hatred of “the abominable England 
of Jonathan Swift.” (Why Swift particularly?) 
"This appeal,” he reported, “is 212 pages long, 
and you who know the language will find in it 
some of the finest pages of French prose ever 
penned.” 

Nothing more of significance happened during 
the two-and-a-half years remaining to him. The 
fact is that since 1924 he had withdrawn from 
active politics. If he cpuld not be the Leader of 
Destiny, he could at least be revered as the great 
trail-blazer and artist. His letters are all written 
in a grandiose-ornate style as "classical” as the 
Vittorio Emanuele monument in Rome. The only 
human note that emerges is contained in the 
passing references to his physical state of ad¬ 
vancing age and infirmity. 

The publication of this correspondence will 
do nothing to enhance D’Annunzio’s reputation. 
On the contrary, it makes it more difficult to ren¬ 
der him such honour as he deserves for his real 
and considerable contribution to literature. He 
was not the stuff of which dictators are made, 
because as the Hero and as the Bard he remained 
a dilettante to whom politics was never anything 
more than an attitude, a role to be played among 
others. It was never, as it was to Mussolini, the 
only conceivable way of life. D’Annunzio would 
probably have been incapable of having his 
political opponents murdered. However much 
he might hold forth about Power, Fame and 
Imperial Grandeur, literary creation was to him 
always the nobler task. Even before the turn of 
the century, when D’Annunzio crossed the floor 
of the Italian Chamber from the Right to the 
Left, a Frenchman had called him le deputi de 
la beauti. His kind of aesthetics had many points 
of contact with Fascism. And yet—^from the fin 
de slide, of which D’Annunzio was an important 
part, certaiif notable impulses are still active in 
European cultiue; from fascism, none. 
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The Black Dog & King of the Fishes 

By John Holloway 


T here is a major fault, mile-wide, 

which runs through what might be termed 
our cultural geology. On one side of it are those 
who care about what is emergent and avant- 
garde in the contemporary world. They make 
the effort to remain abreast of the age, and 
probably they will not have overmuch time 
for Miss Briggs* Dictionary^ or ans^hing like 
it. What can things reprinted from Victorian 
worthies like Mrs. Bray, Halliwcll-PhilUpps, W. 
Carew Hazlitt, Joseph Jacobs, Andrew Inng 
and the rest, or “Mossy-coat” collected orally 
from a Lancashire gipsy in 1915, or a tale 
recorded by the indefatigable Hamish Hamilton 
from a Perthshire schoolboy, have to do with 
the Here and Now? On the other side, there is 
the feeling that as much as possible of a quaintly 
fasdnating bygone world had better be got 
down, before the last septuagenarian is laid out. 

We forget, at our peril, that “abreast of the 
age” is itself a Victorian idea which introduces 
a Victorian simplification. The folk-tale in 
England seems to go with Matthew Arnold’s 
“smock-frock’d boors”, because of how our 
whole popular culture was driven, as nowhere 
else, to languish or sometimes to flourish 
underground. But the very fact that tales like 
“The Blacksmith from Ireland” or “The Flight 
of Birds” or “Habie’s Whistle” (not to mention 
better-knovm examples) have a vast international 
distribution, suggests that something altogether 
more meaningful than bygone quaintness is at 
issue. To literary works, Johnson said, “no other 
test can be applied than length of duration and 
continuance of esteem”; they “must be estimated 
by their proportion to the general and collective 
ability of man.” If that is so, the existence of a 
corpus of what might be called planetary folk¬ 
tales makes one thing clear. It is, that to write off 
the genre as having nothing to say to the parish 

Dictionary of British Foik-Tales. Edited ^ 
Katharinb M. Brkxis. Routledge. Part A: Folk 
Tales, two vols., £10 the set. Part B: Folk L^ends, two 
vote., £16 the set. 


of the contemporary is a monstrous piece of 
cit’s effrontery. 

If what anthropology can report, in the matter 
of primitive mentality and primitive society, 
powerfully illuminates our own mentality and 
society, then the folk-tale ought to do the 
same: its point of origin is the same. But what 
the Dictionary of British Folk-Tales makes 
possible, more or less for the first time with 
English and Scottish material, is a process of 
reflection on the whole structure of conscious¬ 
ness which a major folk-tale corpus comes from, 
and therefore sustains. In some respects, that 
structure of consciousness may be remote from 
our own. In one at least, it is closer than the 
nineteenth-century structure: and closer, there¬ 
fore, than the major tradition of literary English 
fiction. 

That major tradition was once delineated, in 
a now celebrated phrase, as “a vital capacity 
for experience, a kind of reverent openness 
before life, and a marked moral intensity.” The 
reverent openness operated within limits: 
spacious limits no doubt, but there was much 
that they inconspicuously excluded. Those limits 
were themselves part of an ambitious nineteenth- 
century construct: a vaunting work of the 
imagination which (as is always the case with 
such things) those who believed, believed as 
self-evident. That construct, in Jane Austen or 
George Eliot or James, or again in Trollope or 
Bennett, was a construct of more than moral 
intensity and reverent openness (of whatever 
degree). It assumed a distinctively post- 
picaresque world of communal integration 
(George Hint’s “mutual web”), over-riding 
causality, and consciousness operating on a 
basis of rational continuity. For a long time, I 
suppose, everyone found it convincing, and 
everyone still finds it fascinating. Only two 
Victorian authors seem to start from some other 
first position: Emily Bronta and Hardy. Tl» 
affinity they both have with the folk-tale is 
obvious. Today, one is driven into a position 
of dubiety about that ambitious construct 
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Certainly, there seems little enough that is 
abreast ^ the age. in writing like the Great 
Victorians over a^in. 

Katharinb Brioos’ “The Old Smith”, which 
is cognate with “The Blacksmith from Ireland”, 
has a passage which runs like this: 

... as before, he could not staunch the blood, 
and when he threw the bead into the boiling 
water, it was almost boiled to rags. Someone 
knocked at the door, and the smith in terror 
said, “No one must come in here." “Not the 
barefoot boy?” was the iwly. Then the smith 
opened the door, and the bc^ came straight in 
up to the lord’s body and staunched the blood. 
He stirred the pot with a golden spoon, and 
with great difficulty restored the head to its proper 
shape. He put it back on the lord’s body, and the 
lord sat up, quite healed. He gave them two sacks 
of gold, and this time the smith was ready to give 
it ^1 to the boy. 

But the boy said, “I only want shoes.” When 
he had his shoes they went on to a great lord’s 
house, who had a wizard whom no one could 
beat. 

Continuity, causality, social web have dis¬ 
appeared. This is counter-causality and a 
world of the inevitable but absurd. And I find 
a surrealist realism, a visionary insight into the 
irrationality of the live, and a juxtaposition of 
the wild and tame, wUch from one point of 
view are all astonishingly true to the quality of 
experience at its most decisively immediate. 

In “The King of the Black Art” there is 
something that goes further. Manageably brief 
quotation perhaps just brings it out: 

... They came closer and closer, until they were 
almost on him, then he leapt into the air, and 
turned into a swallow. The otters turned into 
hawks, and pursued him. The swallow saw a 
lady sitting in a garden, flew to her, and turned 
into a ring on her finger. The hawks swept 
round her and flew away. Then the ring spoke. 
It said, “Lady, in a few minutes three labourers 
will come here, and offer to build up your dyke. 
When they have done it, they will ask for the 
ring from your finger as payment. But say to 
them that you would rather throw it into that 
bonfire, and throw it as you speak.” The lady 
said she would do as he told hw, and in a few 
minutes the three labourers arrived. They built 
up the walls as if by magic, and when she offered 
them money, th^ asked for the ring, but she 
threw it into the fire. The labourers turned them¬ 
selves into three blacksmiths, and began to blow 
up the fire, but the ring hopped out on the other 
side into a pile of corn, and turned itself into a 
grain in the pile. The magicians turned into three 
ccxdcs, and began to eat the com, but the boy 
turned into a fox, and snapped off the three cocks’ 
heads as quick as thought. So the King of the Black 
Alt was defeated. 

In this passage, causal continuity is replaced by 
another integration, a kind of logic of repartee, a 
drama of events structured as question and 


answOT not cause and effect. What is being done 
is within hailing distance of Ivy Compton-Bumett. 
Once again, what at a glance may be taken for 
diildish fantasy can equally well be seen as a 
sophisticated (though spontaneous) technique: 
the storyteller’s illuminating re-array of reality. 


M ISS BRioos scrupulously gives the 
tale-types and motifs, for each of her 
examples, from Aanft, Stith Thompson and the 
rest. 1 have long suspected that the conventional 
indices, essential no doubt if you want to know 
whether or not some Scottish tale has an analogue 
in Brazil, actually conceal the power and meaning¬ 
fulness of the tales. Maybe “The Red Etin” and 
“The King of England” are both type 303, the 
Twins or Blood Brothers. In the first tale though, 
the essential point seems to lie in the heroes’ 
struggle with a monstrous animal. In the second, it 
lies in a hero’s struggle with his wife and his father- 
in-law. I agree that there is a point of view from 
which this is more or less the same thing; but it 
takes more than the type-index to tell us that. 

The symbolism of “The King of England”, 
dream-like in its intensity and also in its rapid 
substitutions, says plainly enough that love is a 
miraculous battle with re-birth as its climax; and 
that for parent and child alike the coming of 
physical maturity is release from the “enchant¬ 
ment” of childhood and the arrival of a new 
world. Type- and motif-classification can conceal 
this more than throw it into relief. Type 425A, the 
Monster {Animal) as Bridegroom, sounds much 
like type 955, the Robber Bridegroom. The former 
produces ‘The Red Bull of Norroway”, “The 
Glass Moimtain” and several more talcs of the 
same kind; the latter, “Mr Fox.” But in essence 
the two seem diametrically opposed. “Now you 
have got to choose which way it is to be: I must 
take the shape of a bull either by day or by 
night. .. how will you have it?” 

The girl in “The Glass Mountain” knew when 
a bull for a husband could do no haxm. “You 
shall be a bull by day, and a man by night”, was 
her answer. Another tale of the same type, “Three 
Feathers”, brings out how a woman has the best 
bargain when she chooses, or creates, the kind of 
mate who, whatever freakish thing he is like by 
day and to the world, at night and to her is a 
marvel of gentleness and camaraderie. What “The 
Small-Tooth Dog” contributes to the complex is 
how sharp, how clear, the antithesis is. The hus¬ 
band has two names: “Great, foul, Small-Tooth 
Dog” is one, and “Sweet-as-a-Honeycomb” is the 
other. If we cannot see from that, what way it is 
that a bull lets a girl down at night, we had bett«r 
give up reading, vdiether folk-tales or anything 
else, altogether. 
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Mr Fox is oot just a robber bridegroom. He is 
also a monster, but a monster of smooth-faced 
sexual sadism and destructiveness. The two 
antithetical types recur in literary fiction: Heath- 
cliff a little like the Red Bull or the Small-Tooth 
Dog, Orancourt in DanielDeronda or Osmond in 
Portrait of a Lady taking after Mr Fox. For all the 
elaboration or subtlety of these literary versions, 
the reality of the case is sometimes neither 
elaborate nor subtle in fact. Then, these folk-tales 
speak the truth about it with astonishing abrupt 
clarity and assurance of comprehension. 

Again to the type-index, “The Black Goak” 
and “The Black Dog of the Wild Forest” may 
both be No. 313: /Ae Girl as Helper in the Hero’s 
Flight, The second of these has something else 
besides. There are two girls. What the second of 
them depicts is how a woman Oprincess or not) can 
be ruthless and murderous when it comes to get¬ 
ting or losing a man. From ail these tales, and 
others, I infer that the “fairy tale”, as the Die- 
tionary has to call them, though misleadingly, 
could have been a potent factor in sex-education, 
at least in those areas where young people cannot 
easily or safely be autodidacts. Not, I think, that 
the mythology of the folk-tale should be seen as 
in the first place educative in function. Probably 
it is much more appiupriate to see the tales from 
a Malinowskian standpoint, and think of them as 
material for communal acts of re-listening: 
occasions when the group re-asserts its unity by 
sliaring the tensions and laughter of a fiction that 
plays about knowledge familiar to aU. 

One of the finest of all the tales is a gipsy story 
called “The King of the Herrings,” Maybe the 
type of this is indeed the Bird, the Horse, and the 
Princess; or maybe, as Miss Briggs intimates, it is 
the Grateful Animals instead. What makes it a 
splendid tale is something else. Jack and his little 
talking horse are on their travels; 

... away they go over the hill. “Jack, touch nothing 
that thou seest, even though it be the finest thing 
thine eyes have ever beheld.” And lol the wind 
blew a feather into his mouth. Twice or thrice did 
he spit it out. Back came the feather again. He 
thought it a pretty feather, and put it in his pocket. 

I know that feather. 

When they come to the great house. Jack uses 
his feather to work magic tricks. One knows 
about that too. Then it is stolen by the lord’s 
crafty servant. Then, that same cr^ty servant 
brings out the key turn of thought that gives the 
whole tale its tension and dynamic: 

Master, I have it: the man who brought the 
feather here can bring the bird. 

Prom the bird to the lady, from her to the castle, 
from that to the lady’s k^ that lie at the bottom 
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of the sea, the beautifhl game-logic of the tale goes 
on. It is a game-logic that plots out, in large and 
sweeping segments, the fed and quality of real 
life; whether or not, once the stakes are raised 
against us to the limit, we are lucky enough to 
number the King of the Herrings among our 
old friends. All this is no bygone world. It comes 
right home to the Here and the Now, in schema of 
dazzling directness and force, undetailed and 
featureless because they deal not in accidents but 
in essence. 

In these tales, the nineteenth-century fictions of 
environment, continuity and causality find little 
or no place. Instead, realism assumes another 
perspective, of which the nodal points are things 
like infringement of the tabu; finding that every¬ 
thing is staked on one irrational test; or rising by 
wit, resourcefulness or sheer magic to victory in a 
supreme moment. Then, a world structure by 
such resolutions as these is filled out through a 
handling of men’s sextial lives, or indeed the whole 
of their kinship and passional lives, which has a 
matchless if richly encoded veracity, and a force 
and wit of symbolism which make this tale- 
corpus, viewed collectively, into ‘ our great 
Expressionist novel. “There was once an old 
woman who lived in a vinegar bottle.” Who does 
not? 


I HAVE MENTIONED WIT. Much of it iS 
lost for ever, permanently extruded from the 
national consciousness by the operation of gent’s 
pro,se from Andrew Lang, Joseph Jacobs, or 
others far worse than them. Perhaps the finest 
thing about the present collection is that in many 
cases, thanks to the tape-recorder, we now have 
the real thing. Now, we can see these tales have 
crackled with just the wit, sense of language, and 
feel for style that still show as clear as day when 
plain men talk together at their ease. The folk-tale 
Cordelia (“Cap o’ Rushes”) tells her father that 
she loves him “as the meat loves salt.” In the end, 
she brings it home with an unseasoned meal from 
which father jumps up in incredulous disgust. The 
best Russellian truth-paradox known to me comes 
from The Hundred Merry Tales: the rich man 
dies; his will tells the executor to give a penny to 
everyone who comes forward and tells a truth; 
and a man comes who says, “thou shalt give me 
ne’er a penny.” “Don Nippery Septo” (this is 
domine praeceptor), the “ftofessor of Signs” 
stories that Rabelais filched for Panurge, all the 
variations on the Poljrphemus “I am blinded by 
No-man” theme, and Gobbom Seer, the carpen¬ 
ter whose tool called “Crooked and Straight” is 
enough to get the king’s son tipped head first into 
the chest and locked up there, all testify to this 
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kiod of wit, this downrigiit but versatile linguistic 
liveliness. Occasionally, in the new, tape-recorded 
versions, there is sustained brilliance of narration. 
By any valid critical standard, Andra Stewart’s 
“King of the Liars” or Jeannie Robertson’s “Silly 
Jack and the Factor" are masterpieces of the 
English short story. 

“Daft Jack” goes along with Pal Hall, ’Appy 
Boswell the gipsy, Tom Tram—and Buchanan 
and Skelton the poet: all of them characters 
(whether once real or not is no matter) around 
whom legends have gathered. These legendary 
figures thicken up reality. The world seems a 
more populous and also more meaningful place 
to those who have been able to think of certain 
attitudes to life, certain responses, incarnated 
within the inexhaustible vitality of the local folk 
liero. Universities are great places for primitive 
customs to survive in, and I know of characters in 
both Oxford and Cambridge who have accreted 
legends to themselves until they have begun to 
acquire something of a half-mythical status 
themselves. In other ways too, this great body of 
national talcs must have left those for whom it 
was first created with a fuller and more meaningful 
world. The very barnyard fowl, nearer to humans 
than we denizens of megalopolis can see them, 
know jealousy, folly, and affectionate considera¬ 
tion within the family. Again, chance is not 
explained away by science as with us; but far 
more readily, and far more comprehensibly 
indeed, by reference. *.o the ferocious Black Dogs 
(or “bargests”), or to witches (who can dry up the 
cows’ milk faster than any vitamin deficiency), or 
to the Little Folk who will do many kindly things 
—unless you thank them. In the absence of 
bargests, witches and the Little Folk, the Devil 
himself may be drawn on to attenuate the element 
of chance in the world; and can act as piper when 
a whole Stone Circle breaks into a dance, and 
appear dressed as a clergyman to challenge a 
blasphemous champion wrestler, or as a lame 
moor-man offering his bread and cheese to the 
passer-by an incautious remark has exposed. 

Added to all these are the local legends (includ¬ 
ing the place-name myths). Through them every¬ 
one, in every corner of the country, lived in a 
featured, an explained landscape. Every hill, rock, 
bridge, tree or house was significated by the tales 
about it, stretching back into an intimately 
rendered and hiunanised past. There are several 
hundred of these in the Dictionary. Perhaps, across 
Britain as a whole, there are a thousand for each 
one printed here. To move out of this variegated, 
hilarious, frightening, infinitely alive world into 
that of today’s numerate-and-literate, was certain¬ 
ly not to quit childhood for adulthood and being 
abreast of the age. In some respects, doubtless, it 
was to quit falsehood for truth. But what is 
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avant-garde in our own time shows that truth 
itself may be given an overly Victorian, overly 
Prince Consort ring; whereas in these four magni¬ 


ficent volumes it has a New Look, and sometimes 
it pounces on us as suddenly, and as ferociously, 
as the Black Dog itself. 


Conrad, Between Fact & Fiction 

By Eloise Knapp Hay 


J OSEPH CONRAD’S REMARK in A Personal 
Record, that the world rests upon “a few 
simple ideas”—“notably, among others, on the 
idea of Fidelity”—^is surprisingly illustrated in 
Norman Sherry’s new book^, a companion piece 
to his earlier book on the source material Conrad 
used in writing about his “Eastern world.” 
Fidelity for Conrad, we see clearly, meant fidelity 
to historical records in addition to the other 
fidelities he stressed increasingly: to “the visible 
universe” (in The Nigger of the "Narcissus”); to 
"the truth of my own sensations”; and to the 
personal traditions connected with his family, his 
ships, and his nationalities, as he describes them 
in his memoirs. 

Sherry demonstrates in both of his books (but 
especially in the second) how attentive Conrad 
was to rendering truthfully the historical and 
factual details available for virtually all of his 
characters, places, and situations. In this light, 
Ford Madox Ford’s book, A Personal Remem¬ 
brance, seems less extravagant in the passage 
where he chafes at Conrad’s insistence upon a 
complete genealogy for every character they 
created in collaboration or that Conrad, dictating 
to Ford, created alone. 

While Conrad could draw genealogies and other 
facts he needed from his own world-ranging 
experience, he could speak about fidelity to his 
own impressions, but when these narrow^ down 
to impressions chiefly of domestic life in England, 
he resorted to books and to the experiences of 
friends—especially the revolutionary but aristo¬ 
cratic Socialist R. B. Cunninghame Graham—for 
most of his factual material. 

Sherry has done an enormous amount of 
research, following clues in Conrad’s fiction, 
prefaces and letters, or ransacking check lists, like 
Bernard Naylor’s bibliography of South American 
travellers’ accounts, and the newspapers and 
magazines Conrad may have read. In addition, 
he has speculated on circumstances in Conrad’s 

* Conrad’s Western World. By Norman Sherry. 
Cambridge University Press, £4.60. 114.50, 


circle of friends and relatives that might have 
provided characters and situations. For example, 
he shows that the portrait of “Don Carlos” Gould 
in Nostromo is based partly (and more perhaps 
than Sherry recognises) on “Don Roberto” 
Cunninghame Graham. Winnie Verloc’s domestic 
circle in The Secret Agent, as some of us must 
have thought but without seeing Sherry’s evi¬ 
dence, seems based to a degree on Conrad’s own 
family circle. 

Sherry will probably be blamed for ignoring 
Conrad’s objection to allowing source-hunters 
into his preserve. He was extremely irritated with 
Richard Curie for proposing to identify the port 
by which Marlow, in Youth, touched the East for 
the first time. He wrote to Curie in 1922: 

It is a strange fate that everything that I have of set 
artistic purpose laboured to leave indefinite, sugges¬ 
tive, in the penumbra of initial inspiration, should 
have that light turned on to it and its insignificance 
(as compared with... the ampleness of my con¬ 
ceptions) exposed for any fool to comment on.... 
Explicitness, my dear fellow, is fatal to the glamour 
of all artistic work, robbing it of all suggestiveness, 
destroying all illusion.... Yet nothing is more clear 
than the utter insignificance of explicit statement and 
also its power to call attention away from things 
that matter in the region of art. 

But Sherry will be able to answer Conrad’s charge 
with words from his own pen, written also to 
Curie and a year later. In a letter (17 July 1923), 
he advises Curie that the way to write about 
“authors and their material” is to observe “how 
they transform it from particular to general and 
appeal to tmiversal emotions by the tempera¬ 
mental handling of personal experience,” For 
Conrad this “material” included reading to an 
extraordinary degree. 

Unfortunately, Sherry deals with only seven 
stories and novels out of twenty-five or so 
that Conrad set in the Western world, thus 
obscuring the vital distinction Conrad perpetually 
made between “the East” and “the West.” The 
East in his fiction is paradoxically passive and 
virile, appealing and deadly, red^ptive and 
degenerate. The West, just as paradoxically, is 
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activistic aod effete, idealistic and fanatical, 
messianic and egocentripetal. He drew a harder 
line between East and West, at the western 
boundaries of the Indian Ocean and Russia, when 
writing his essays. 

Leaving out Conrad’s France as Sherry does, 
be must avoid the fascinating questions of what 
the Western World meant in Conrad’s conception 
of his own identity, and where he would have 
stood today in deciding whether or not England 
is a part of Europe. In two key passages of A 
Personal Record, he writes passionately of the 
parts that England and Europe have played in his 
life, but he keeps the two quite separate. He did 
not consciously choose to write in English, he 
says: 

The truth of the matter is that my faculty to write 
in English is as natural as any other aptitude with 
which I might have been bom. I have a strange and 
overpowering feeling that it had always been an 
inherent part of myself. 

Yet he does not mention England among the 
nations of Europe whom he sees as forming an 
invisible barrier against “Slavonism.” Misspelling 
this word as if to suggest its cognate in the French 
"esclave'\ he adds a further note on the mis¬ 
understanding of his cultural “mentality”: 

Nothing is more foreign than what in the literary 
world is called Sclavonism to the Polish tempera¬ 
ment with its tradition of self-government, its 
chivalrous view of moral restraints and an exaggera¬ 
ted respect for individual rights: not to mention the 
important fact that the whole Polish mentality. 
Western in complexion, had received its training 
from Italy and France and, historically, had always 
remained, even in religious matters, in sympathy 
with the most liberal currents of European thought. 

Taking Conrad’s map, one can understand 
Sherry’s exclusion of Under Western Eyes from 
his book, though the title alone and the setting of 
the novel in Geneva should warrant his attention. 
It seems incomprehensible, however, that he 
should exclude Conrad’s novels and stories about 
France, where more of his fiction is set than in 
any other single locale, including England. Sherry 
also omits much of the fiction set in England— 
“Amy Foster” and Chance, for instance. He 
means to expand his book in time, presumably, 
but meanwhile the “Western” material he has 
gathered might better have made three solid 
articles, focussed on Heart of Darkness, Nostromo, 
and The Secret Agent. 

But to tmm from the bad news to the good. 
Sherry deals fairly thoroughly with the seven 
works he treats and has made some exciting 
discoveries. They range from small points, such as 
that (behind Heart of Darkness) there really was 
a yacht named the “Nellie” on which Conrad 
sailed, and there really were four privileged 
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listeners like those to whom Marlow tells most 
of that tale. The larger discoveries in Sherry’s 
range include a new source for Kurtz, whom 
Sherry sees in the Belgian commercial agent 
A. E. C. Hodister. Conrad plainly followed, in the 
Mouvement Giographique newspaper, Hodister’s 
extraordinary exploits and successes in obtaining 
ivory for two years, from Conrad’s own time in 
the Congo till Hodister’s ghastly death at the 
hands of cannibals in 1892. 

One could argue that Sherry is at times too 
narrowly bound by his sources to see the larger 
soufx:es (and the larger implications) of Conrad’s 
imaginative rendering. Occasionally Sherry is so 
absorbed in his Quellenforschung that he forgets 
the novelist’s unimpeachable authority in his 
different sphere. For example, he chides Conrad 
for arousing less compassion in Iris readers than 
they would have felt if they had read his sources: 
“This sympathy,’’ he writes, “is denied Stevie (in 
The Secret Agent] by the fact that he is quite 
dead...’’, whereas in the real bombing the 
young man was still alive. Similar objections arc 
raised against Conrad’s treatment of convicts in 
“An Anarchist” and of Michaelis in The Secret 
Agent, where Sherry sees the Irish anarchist 
Michael Davitt as a more important source than 
Bakunin (an arguable point). He insists, too, on 
a narrowly autobiographical basis for Marlow’s 
relationship with the Belgian commercial men> 
tality, though Conrad deliberately avoids naming 
it Belgian in the story. Readers generally now 
observe more forcefully Marlow’s words that “all 
Europe went into the making of Kurtz” and read 
his words about British imperialism (where he, if 
not Conrad, keeps it separate from Europe’s) as 
proof that Conrad keeps a sizeable ironic distance 
between Marlow’s “partnership” with Kurtz and 
his own. (Forgetting that Kurtz has “set up” his 
own white superiority as a godhead to which he 
has offered—and eaten—human sacrifices, Mar¬ 
low defends British imperialism because it has an 
“idea at the back of it... something you can set 
up, and bow down before, and offer a sacrifice 
to.”) Then, too, although Conrad was “illumina¬ 
ted” by his Congo journey, Marlow complains 
because he was not. And Marlow reveals his hard- 
earned knowledge to four intimate friends while 
lying about it to everyone else, whereas Conrad— 
at the height of the Boer War—published it for 
all to read in a Conservative magazine. 

Sherry’s reluctance to look beyond the ranks 
of the Belgian traders and the American Henry 
Stanley (previously known to be an important 
model for Kurtz) shows that more work can be 
done here. Attention should be paid In particular 
to Conrad’s friendship with Cunninghame 
Graham, who readConrad’santi-imperialistic“An 


Outpost of Progress” in 1897 (the year before 
Heart of Darkness) and began their long friend¬ 
ship on the strength of it. Cunninghame Graham’s 
letters at this time show far more concern with 
Kipling, Rhodes, and Jameson, and the very 
Kurtzian commercial agent A. G. Spilsbuiy (an 
Englishman) than with any of the Belgians. 

When Sherry comes to Nostromo, he again adds 
greatly to our sense of Conrad's fidelity to fact, 
while of course not exhausting all the possible 
sources that he used. I was hoping for some 
identification of the'American behind Holroyd, 
whose qualities might be found in the Congres¬ 
sional statements of the first Henry Cabot Lodge 
(the alphabet for “Holroyd” is in his name any¬ 
way) on the U.S.A.’s God-given trusts in the 
hemisphere. But Sherry is very good on the 
reading Conrad did in order to compress the 
whole of South America imaginatively into his 
composite Costaguana. 

Though we are tempted to think that Conrad 
would never have undertaken to deal with im¬ 
perialism and revolution in South America with¬ 
out Cunninghame Graham’s extensive personal 
experience there and the books he was able to 
recommend, we should not forget that Conrad 
was already anti-imperialist and anti-revolution¬ 
ary in his earliest Malayan novels and in The 
Nigger of the “Narcissus", before meeting 
Cunninghame Graham—or Ford Madox Ford. 

Sherry is right to stress Ford’s midwifery during 
the gestation and delivery of “The Informer” and 
The Secret Agent. Sherry shows how closely “The 
Informer” follows certain details of the William 
Michael Rossetti family’s flirtations with Lon¬ 
don’s international set of anarchists in the 1890s. 
Rossetti’s two daughters, Olive and Helen, 
published an anarchist newspaper from their 
nursery—advocating abortion, among other 
things. They also wrote a novel, A Girl Among the 
Anarchists, under the pseudonym of Isabel 
Meredith, whose first name (Sherry might have 
noted) Conrad once used in a manuscript for the 
lady patroness of anarchists in The Secret Agent. 
As Rossetti’s nephew. Ford was plainly an impor¬ 
tant source for the central and tangential absurdi¬ 
ties of Conrad’s fictional revolutionaries, even in 
Under Western Eyes. 

Sherry is splendid on the sources Conrad tised 
in The Secret Agent for his Home Secretary, Sir 
Ethclred (based on Sir William Harcourt), 
Scotland Yard’s Assistant Commissioner (based 
on Sir Howard Vincent as well as Sir Robert 
Anderson) and Chief Inspector Heat (based on an 
Inspector Melville but also on Vincent and 
Anderson). For the secret agent himself, however. 
Sherry’s sleuthing leads to speculation that far 
outstrips the e'^idence and even runs contrary to 
it. If Sherry is right, Conrad based this odioua 
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Adolf Verloc partly on a friend of twenty years, 
on whom he said he had “pinned [his] faith”, 
whose only fault was that in desperation he had 
dunned Conrad for a long outstanding debt. 
Devoting a whole chapter to this friend (Adolf 
Krieger), Sherry obscims the clear evidence he 
has given earlier for the full adequacy of 
H. B. Samuels—brother-in-law of the “imder- 
developed” Martial Bourdin whose bomb in fact 
caused the Observatory outrage—as the single 
important source for Verloc. 

In a similar vein, while one is grateAil to Sherry 
for revealing the hints for Winnie Verloc’s and her 
mother’s situations in the self-portrait of Conrad’s 
wife Jessie (which would of course make Conrad 
himself appear in both Verloc and Stevie, the 
feeble-minded victim—and not unreasonably), one 
may not agree that Conrad conceived Winnie’s 
mariage de convenance for her poor brother as 
quite the betrayal that Sherry believes it. Writing 
about the novel after it was finished, Conrad at 
different times saw Winnie and her mother each 
as “the hero” of the novel, and also mocked his 
own miserable self at the time as either feeble¬ 
minded or duplicitous. 

Although Ford appears as an inspiration 
behind The Secret Agent, Sherry’s main discovery 
of a pamphlet likely'co have been its main pub¬ 
lished source points more to Cunninghame 
Graham’s midwifery than to Ford’s. As one of 
Conrad’s early readers guessed, an unidentified 
pamphlet (and probably this one) contained hints 
for almost every character and situation he 
developed in the novel. Its author, David J. 
Nicoll, was closely associated with Cunninghame 
Graham in his most revolutionary phase, when 
they represented the Socialist League and addres¬ 
sed all who would listen to them on platforms 
shared by Kropotkin and William Morris. 
Nicoll’s pamphlet is written from inside know¬ 
ledge of the whole anarchist circle and tells in a 
tone which is chivalrous, anti-terroristic, and 
somehow aristocratic for all its anarchistic 
sympathies, of how poor Martial Bourdin 
became Samuels’ “tool” in perpetrating the out¬ 
rage, so that reactionary forces inside England 
and abroad would see the danger in England’s 
hospitality to foreign revolutionaries. Nicoll had 
earlier written another socialist pamphlet, reveal¬ 
ing the diff^nce between Henry Stanley’s actual 
exploits in Africa and those he toned down when 
writing In Darkest Africa. It seems likely that 
Nicoll’s friend Cunninghame Graham put that 
pamphlet, as well as “The Greenwich Observatory 
Mystery”, at Conrad’s disposal. At any rate, 
Conrad’s knowledge of early Marxism and 
revolutionary anarchism was deeper than Sherry 
suggests. 
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He is exceedingly cautious Hbout the larger 
conclusions we may reach concerning Conrad’s 
factual sources. One might be that Conrad’s turn 
to books after his voyaging years was a return, a 
response to narrowing horizons already condi> 
tioned in him. When he was about eleven, after 
his mother’s death and his own and his father’s 
release from exile in Russia—while watching his 
father die of tuberculosis—Conrad recalled that 
books had come to his rescue. "I don’t know what 
would have become of me if I had not been a 
reading boy,” he wrote in “Poland Revisited.” 

When he came to transforming his sea memo¬ 
ries into fiction, he often allowed his personal 
experiences to coalesce imaginatively with epi¬ 
sodes about which he had read. Edward Garnett 
remembered Conrad telling vividly of something 
that had happened to him during an illness in the 
Congo, which we discover had really happened to 
the explorer Mungo Park. In Sherry’s concluding 
chapter, he perceptively notes that Conrad’s 
statement—“I never could invent a really effective 
lie”—points to a little noticed feature of Conrad’s 
aesthetics. For him “invention” meant the oppo¬ 
site almost to what it meant for Alexander Pope, 
who called it the primary imaginative act in his 
preface to The Iliad. For Conrad as for Coleridge, 
imagination (so distrusted in the eighteenth 
century) was the primary act, but it had to act 
upon non-invented materials. 

Conrad’s imagination inhabited a region 
bordering that of the “non-fiction novelists” 
today in Russia and America—Solzhenitsyn, 
Sinyavsky, Mailer, and Capote, for instance. 


Warburg & 

By David 

P ROFESSOR E. H. Gombrich came to 
England in 1936 to write commentaries on the 
plates in Warburg’s “picture atlas”, entitled 
Mnemosyne, “a large collection of images re¬ 
capitulating and expounding Warburg’s vision 
of the forces that had determined the 
evolution of the Western mind.” The function of 
the atlas was identical with that of the Institute 
Warburg had founded which was, in his own 
words, “to point to the function of collective 
memory as a formative force for the emergence 
of styles by using the civilisation of pagan 
antiquity as a constant.” 


WrUers 

Three reasons might be found for this reliance on 
recorded history as the shaping power of the 
writer’s fables, which seons to negate Aristotle’s 
classical argument that “poetry” is superior to 
history. 

The points are obvious but need to be seen 
togetto*. First, the novel, as more or less pure 
invention, was running down from exhaustion in 
Conrad’s time. Second, the fundamental myths 
on which “poets” relied in Aristotle’s time for the 
unity of experience still seemed necessary to 
Conrad, but the loss of mythic imagination— 
deepening for three centuries—^had reached a 
point of no return. Like Joyce, of course he 
worked the mines of Homer and other mytholo¬ 
gies. He had been, he said, “steeped in classicism.” 
But both Joyce and Conrad were intent on work¬ 
ing the mines of actual events as well, in their 
Dublin, London and remoter parts of the world. 
Their ideas of history were not what Aristotle’s 
were, and this will be my third and final point. 

Conrad lamented that he had brought so little 
to England in the way of “cultural luggage” when 
he was shaping the “fables” of Nostromo and 
The Secret Agent. We are ready now, with 
Sherry’s help, to see that he had enough of such 
“luggage” and that he sought even more avidly 
for the actualities of current history. For Conrad, 
Aristotle’s and Sidney’s “higher truth” no longer 
resided mainly in myths. If there was any 
higher truth at all, and Conrad often affirmed that 
there was, it had to be found in rendering the 
widest possible “justice to the visible universe.” 
And this justice was often attainable only through 
personal reflections upon recorded fact. 
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Watkin 

It was an extraordinary ambition. It may, of 
course, seem more .so to the English than to the 
German reader, since enthusiasm for the whole 
academic paraphernalia of Yearbooks and Cul¬ 
tural Institutes—on which German scholarship 
thrives—does not well up spontaneotisly in the 
average English breast. And there is no more 
complete or daunting product of that world than 
Die Kulturwissenschpftliche Bibliothek Warburg, 
of which Professor Gombrich is Director and 
which was shipped in six himdied boxes from 
Hamburg to London in 1933. The English may 
not be very good at founding cultural institutes 
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but we are very good in crises of this kind; and 
the intellectual life of the country has been en¬ 
riched by the bold step which London University 
took in 1944 of incorporating the Warburg 
Institute. 

Mnemosyne was to form part of a full edition 
of Warburg’s collected writings initiated after his 
death in 1929 by his distinguished successor Fritz 
Saxl and his devoted assistant Gertrud Bing. 
Gombrich, however, soon came to realise 
that Warburg had never thrown away a piece of 
paper in his life and that consequently his “notes 
should not be published so much as used in a 
presentation of his ideas.” This proposal was not 
one which appealed to Miss Bing who appears to 
have been contemplating a work of hagiography 
rather than of art history. It was therefore agreed 
that she should publish a biography of Warburg 
to which Gombrich would add later an intellec¬ 
tual biography. She died in 1964 leaving her 
ambition largely unrealised. With help from 
Warburg’s son, Max, Gombrich consequently 
set about providing a biographical background 
to the presentation of Warburg’s ideas which he 
had written as early as 1946-47 and which includes 
large sections of Warburg’s notes translated 
into English. 

The resultant volume* inevitably assumes 
something of the hushed arcane character of a 
religious biography produced for a captive 
audience in a cloister after the death of a 
particularly revered inmate, prepared collectively 
and bound by lay-brothers in the monastery 
press minimally and with deliberate lack of allure. 
That it offers something more than this, that 
every page is profoundly suggestive, is due as 
much to the breadth and grasp of Gombrich’s 
mind as to those of his subject. Indeed the 
constant interaction of these two great minds to 
create a rich polyphony of continuities, reson¬ 
ances and paradoxes, constitutes one of the most 
brilliant and enthralling spectacles that modem 
art history can afford. 

Aby Warburg was bom in Hamburg in 1866 
of a Jewish banking family. Gombrich carefully 
analyses the role in Warburg’s intellectual 
development played by his education at Bonn 
University which culminated in his dissertation 
on Botticelli. Gombrich shows how a thesis 
which began as a conventional stylistic analysis 
of the fondness of late quattrocento artists for 
ornamental and non-realistic drapery patterns, 
was subsumed into a deeper questioning of 

* Aby Warburg, an Intellectual Biography. With a 
Memoir on the History of the Library by F. Saxl. 
^ E. H. Gombrich. The Warburg Institute, Univer¬ 
sity of London, £6. 


the way in which Botticelli and his patrons 
imaging antiquity and what ideas were evoked 
in their minds by their reading of Ovid and his 
Renaissance imitators. Having presented his 
thesis in 1891, Warburg moved to Berlin where 
his attendance at a course of lectures on psycho¬ 
logy, preparatory to taking up medicine, was 
inteiTupt^ by a year’s military service. There 
follow^ an Investigation in Florence of 
Mannerist pageantry and a journey to America 
in 1895-96 which enabled him to study the tribal 
ritual of the Indiana of New Mexico. This made 
“paganism” a vital concept for him and was 
consequently of help to him in his subsequent 
investigations into the survival of classical myth. 
A further period of study in the Florentine 
archives confirmed for him, in support of an 
argument contained in some posthumous essays 
of Burckhardt, that 

Contrary to all expectations the records and docu¬ 
ments showed indeed that the great Florentine 
patrons, men who according to the cliche should 
have favoured the “progressive” artists of the 
Renaissance, were in fact extraordinarily fond of 
the products of the “Gothic” North. 

Warburg’s documentary researches further re¬ 
vealed that the first “pagan” subjects in the work 
of artists such as Verrocchino, the Pollaiuoli and 
Botticelli himself were commissioned in con¬ 
nection with “mediaeval” tournaments held as a 
result of the transference to Florence of 
chivalrous pageantry. 

To reconcile such paradoxes within the 
concepts of his historical psychology, Warburg 
left Florence for Hamburg in 1904 to found a 
library that would act as "eine kulturhistorische 
Station (an observation post for cultural history).” 
In the clarity and delicacy with which Gombrich 
traces Warburg’s mental processes in this period 
lies one of the book’s chief fascinations. Gombrich 
shows how Warburg pondered for ten years the 
problems posed by Lorenzo de’ Medici’s 
Florence, graduaUy shifting his attention to a 
study of the survival of belief in pagan gods 
deducible from the astrological imagery of the 
Renaissance. This led him to an analysis of the 
sometimes ambiguous relation of Diirer and 
Luther to the fear of demons and to the mytho¬ 
logy of the great coqjunction of the planets. 

However, by the collapse of the German 
Empire in 1918 the demonic had caught hold of 
Warburg’s own mental condition, as he had often 
feared it might. He was conseqtiently confined for 
several years in asylums, sometimes in closed 
wards. In 1923, in a curious but apparently 
successful attempt to convince his doctors of his 
return to mental health, he delivered to his 
fellow-pat^t^a lecture on Serpent Ritual based 
on his experiences among the American Indians 
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twenty-six years earlier, the notes for which 
“are couched in an almost private terminology 
that presents insurmountable obstacles to the 
translator.” 

It is not, perhaps, altogether easy to envisage 
the circumstances in which the delivery of such 
a lecture to such an audience could be adduced 
as evidence of fully restored sanity. What is 
clear is that “he sensed that his own mental 
illness had given him new insights into these 
‘primitive’ states”, i.e. Indian rituals. 

The idea [Gombrich concludes], that man’s 
primeval reaction to (he universal (error of his 
existence underlies all human attempts at spiritual 
orientation is basic to Warburg’s later thought. 

In other words, he had come close to an under¬ 
standing of the doctrine of Original Sin. Paganism, 
moreover, he now saw as a psychological state of 
surrender to impulses of frenzy and of fear. 

During Warburg’s illness, SaxI had been busy 
turning what had been “the private library of a 
lonely scholar into a public research institute” 
with the financial support of the American 
branch of the Warburg family. Perhaps inspired 
by Saxl’s own interests, Warburg now turned 
his attention to Rembrandt and his attitude to 
classical antiquity, itembrandt’s rejection of the 
revived Hellenistic pathos formulae of contem¬ 
porary triumphal pageants and Baroque decora¬ 
tion in favour of a more contemplative manner 
showed (to quote from Gombrich’s translation 
of Warbiirg’s words) that 

It really depends on the subjective make-up of the 
late-bom rather than on the objective character of 
the classical heritage whether we feel that it arouses 
us to passionate action or induces the calm of 
serene wisdom. Every age has the renaissance of 
antiquity it deserves. 

Warburg became interested in using photo¬ 
graphic exhibitions to explain his ideas, devising 
an exhibition of astrological imagery and another 
in which attention was concentrated on the fate 
of classical symbolism in the imagery of postage 
stamps. This new interest led naturally to the 
grand conception of his “picture atlas” which, by 
the time of his death, consisted of forty screens 
crowded with nearly a thousand photographs of 
all sizes. Gombric^'s analyses of the almost 
infinite allusions and overtones of Warburg’s 
abstruse and unexpected juxtapositions—ranging 
from Arabic manuscripts to travel posters of the 
Hambiug-Amerika line—form one of the most 
stimulating chapters of the entire book. 

Many of the broader cultural issues which 
Professor Gombrich raises in his necessarily 
esoteric study of Warburg are elaborated in his 
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pamphlet. In Search of Cultural History*, de¬ 
livered at Oxford in 1967 as the Philip Maurice 
Deneke Lecture and later published in an ex¬ 
panded form. If the intellectual biography of 
Warburg will be read only by specialists the 
pamphlet deserves to reach a wider if not, indeed, 
a popular audience. In it Gombrich argues that 
“For good or ill the universities have taken over 
from the home much of the function of trans¬ 
mitting the values of our civilisation.” One is 
tempted to point out, however, that at some 
point everyone will raise the mask of detachment 
to ask themselves whether what is now being 
transmitted is merely the memory of values that 
once were. Warburg, indeed, over the entrance 
to bis creation caused to be inscribed the word 
MNHMorvNH, “Memory”, while Gombrich con¬ 
siders that “The study of culture is largely the 
study of continuities, and it is this sense of con¬ 
tinuity rather than of uncritical acceptance we 
hope to impart to our students.” Perhaps one of 
the questions of which the books under review 
will provoke discussion is the extent to which 
there is a difference between Warburg’s 
“Memory” and Gombrich’s “continuities.” 

It is clear that Hegel’s metaphysical concept of 
the Spirit of the Age not only made possible 

• In Search of Cultural History, Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, University Press, 5s. 


the growth of art history in the 19th century but 
still colours much modem art-historical writing. 
In proposing that universities replace such 
studies with “Cultural History”, Professor 
Gombrich outlines an approach at once less 
narrow than conventional art history and less 
broad than sociology. And here, as an anti- 
Hegelian, Warbiug may have a role to play, 
because to him style was and remained a matter 
of choice, symptomatic of a moral attitude. 
Consequently he was no believer in the concept 
of a spirit of the agerio which it is futile to offer 
resistance and would not have sympathised with 
Nikolaus Pevsner’s condemnation of some 
20th-century architecture for being “not of its 
own time.” Warburg was, indeed, opposed to 
modernism in the arts, criticising a modem novel 
in a letter to a friend with the words: “1 don’t 
permit anyone to drag me through an Inferno 
whom I do not also believe capable of leading 
me across the Purgatorio to the Paradiso." 

One of the more provocative juxtapositions 
of images in Warburg’s “Atlas” consisted of a 
reproduction of Raphael's “Mass at Bolsena” 
with a news photograph of the signing of the 
Concordat with Mussolini. How, one wonders, 
would Warburg have interpreted modern cul¬ 
tural psychology which permits, at the time of 
writing, copies of Lord Clark’s book, Civilization, 
to be on sale among the Catholic Truth Society 
pamphlets at Westminster Cathedral? 


Maps of the Waste Land 

By Bernard Bergonzi 


I N 1956 ELIOT WROTE, apropos of John 
Livingston Lowes’ Road to Xanadu, “poetic 
originality is largely an original way of assembling 
the most disparate and unlikely material to make 
a new whole.” “Assembling” is not a word one 
usually applies to writing poetry, but it is very 
relevant to Eliot’s own methods. C. K. Stead haa 
shown how the separate parts of “The Hollow 
Men” were previously published in different com¬ 
binations, until Eliot Anally shuffled them into the 
right order. And we have his own accoimt of how 
“Burnt Norton” was made up of fragments dis¬ 
carded from Murder in the Cathedral during the 
course of production. Eliot’s basic method of 
composition was more traditionally Romantic 
than is often realised, with a frank reliance on 


unconscious sources of inspiration to produce 
brief poetic passages, or perhaps just siu^e lines, 
of great isolated intensity. The next, and equally 
arduous, stage in the assembling of a whole poem 
was akin to the methods of an artist in mosaic or 
collage. Fragments or phrases not suitable for one 
poem would be carefully kept, sometimes for 
years, until they could be used in another. It is 
this aspect of Eliot’s art that is most fascinatingly 
reveal^ in the long-lost manuscripts of The Waste 
Land, a poem vriiose most crucial line is certainly 
"These fragments I have shored against nyt 
ruins.” 

For a long time readers have wistfViily assumed 
that if only those legendary manuscripts would 
turn up then the worst difficulties might be 
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resolved, sinoe Eliot’s ur-version must have been 
more lucid and coherent than the final product of 
Ezra Pound’s ruthless editing. That notion, at 
least, is now dispelled. The first draft of The Waste 
Land, brought back by Eliot from his rest-cure at 
Lausanne in the autumn of 1921, was, as he once 
deprecatingly told an interviewer, “just as struc¬ 
tureless, only in a more futile way.” The original 
manuscript consisted of several extended sections 
—in blank verse, quatrains and heroic couplets— 
plus a number of shorter fragments, that Eliot 
hoped could be somehow “worked in.” If Eliot’s 
original design had a unity it was of a very loose 
kind, for the work that he brought back from 
Lausanne was essentially a set of separate poems; 
even after The Waste Land was published in 1922 
reviewers tended to refer to it as “poems” rather 
than “a poem.” Mrs Eliot’s admirable edition^ 
shows clearly the streamlining effect of the editor¬ 
ial cuts, by no means all of which were made by 
Pound, as Eliot modestly implied. It was a pencil 
stroke in Eliot’s own hand that excised the original 
opening, a low-pressure chatty passage about 
Boston low-life, thereby ensuring that the first 
line was “April is the cruellest month” rather than 
“First we had a couple of feelers down at Tom’s 
place.” Most of the material that was cut out, 
whether by Eliot himself, or by Pound, deserved 
to go. But 1 think El'ot was mistaken when he 
removed, at Pound’s suggestion, the original 
epigraph from Conrad’s Heart of Darkness: 

Did he live his life again in every detail of desire, 
temptation, and surrender during that supreme 
moment of complete knowledge? He cried out in a 
whisper at some image, at some vision—he cried out 
twice, a cry that was no more than a breath—‘The 
horrorl the horror 1” 

I F The Waste Land had been prefaced with this 
quotation it might have been evident from the 
beginning that the poem is, at bottom, an an¬ 
guished reliving of subjective experience, and not 
the “impersonal” meditation on culttiral decline 
that so many commentators—whether sympa¬ 
thetic or unsympathetic—have assumed it to be. 
Coruad’s Hhes point to the real subject of the 
poem; the word “surrender” had a peculiar 
significance for Eliot, and Conrad’s use of it 
seems to be echoed later in The Waste Land, in 
“The awftil daring of a moment’s surrender” (and 
perhaps in “Tradition and the Individual Talent”, 
where Eliot says of the poet, “what happens is a 
continual surrender of himself as he is at the 
moment to something which is more valuable”). 
There is one other place where Pound’s exds- 


* The Waste Land: A Facsimile and Transcript of the 
Original Drafts. Edited by Valerie Euot. Pabtf & 
Faber, £5. 
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ions may have beat misdirected. Part IV, “Death 
by Water”, was originally much longer. After a 
very inferior set of opening quatrains, the verso 
develops into a mostly well-written account of a 
disastrous voyage by a New England fishing 
vessel, with deliberate echoes of Tennyson’s and 
Dante’s Ulysses. There are striking anticipations 
of the Quartets of twenty years later: 

Kingfisher weather, with a light fair breeze. 

Full canvas, and the eight sails drawing well. 

We beat around the cape and laid our course 
From the Dry Salvages to the eastern banks. 

A porpoise snored upon the phosphorescent swell, 

A triton rang the final warning bell 
Astern, and the sea rolled, asleep. 

Later in this section the verse becomes more 
intense, recalling the quotation from Conrad, and 
looking back momentarily to the final lines of 
“Prufrock”: 

One night 

On watch, I thought I saw in the fore cross-trees 
Three women leaning forward, with white hair 
Streaming behind, who sang above the wind 
A song that charmed my senses, while I was 
Frightened beyond fear, horrified past horror, calm, 
{Nothing wa! real) for, I thought, now, when 
I like, / can wake up and end the dream. 

—Something which we knew must be a dawn— 

A different darkness, flowed above the clouds. 

And dead ahead we saw, where sky and sea should 
meet, 

A line, a white line, a tong white line, 

A wall, a barrier towards which we drove. 

Not all the deleted lines are as good as this. 
Some cutting, particularly of the sailor’s talk, 
was probably required, but it is a pity that the 
whole seaion had to go; the parallel between 
the New England fishermen and Phicbas the 
Phoenician was effective, and the Phlebas passage 
by itself (an adaptation from the closing lines of 
one of Eliot’s French poems of 1918, “Dans le 
Restaurant”) stands rather too abruptly. Eliot, in 
fact, wanted to delete that too, when the first part 
of “Death by Water” went, but Pound dissuaded 
him. Characteristically, though, Eliot hung on to 
a couple of phrases from the deleted lines, which 
later turned up in “The Dry Salvages” and 
“Marina.” 

On the other hand. Pound’s editing greatly 
improved “The Fire Sermon.” This section 
originally opened with a long set of Popean 
couplets, which were adroit enough in their way, 
but whidi only reiterated points made more 
tersely elsewhere about the emptiness of fashion¬ 
able life. As an exercise in the smart neo-classicis- 
ing of the twenties—there are musical parallels 
in Stravinsky or Prokofiev—they have a certain 
curiosity value, but it wasn’t really Eliot’s kind 
of thing. Nor, for that matter, were the quatrain 
poems, like “Sweeney Erect”, that he wrote 
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between 1917 and 1919, largely as a result of 
reading Gautier under Pound’s influence. In the 
first draft of “The Fire Sermon” the account by 
Tiresias of the seduction of a bored typist by the 
“young man carbuncular” was told in a long 
sequence of such quatrains. Potmd’s cuts boldly 
ignored the rhyme scheme, so that the lines ended 
up as the section of continuous and irregularly 
rhyming verse that appeared in the published 
version. One of the minor puzzles in that version 
is the peculiar syntax of the lines, 

fhe evening' hour that strives 
Homeward, and brings the sailor home from sea. 

The typist home at teatime, clears her breakfast, 
lights 

Her stove, and lays out food in tins. 

It now looks as if this elision was the result 
of inadequate suturing after the editorial cuts. 
The manuscript read 

TTie typist home at teatime, who begins 
To clear away her broken breakfast, lights 
Her stove, and lays out squalid food in tins .... 

Pound’s marginal comment on these lines was 
“verse not interesting enough as verse to warrant 
so much of it.” Certainly the taut and rapid final 
version is a vast improvement on the laboured 
quatrains. At first there was a good deal more 
about the young man, whom Eliot seems to have 
regarded with immense distaste but with a certain 
novclistic interest, describing him as a layabout 
who frequents the Caf6 Royal, and a crude but 
confident womaniser. If some readers find these 
lines deplorably snobbish and anti-life, one can 
only say that the original version was far more so; 
the yoimg man’s departure might have read like 
this, were it not for a cautious comment by 
Potmd: 

—Bestows one final patronising kiss. 

And gropes his way, finding the stairs unlit; 

And at the corner where the .stable Is, 

Delays only to urinate, and spit. 

Euot was much cLostR lo his central concerns in 
some fragmentary and unused lines about 
London, seen, as elsewhere in The Waste Land, 
as a Baudelaircan inferno. A line, cancelled by 
Eliot himself, which read “Ivondon, your people 
is bound upon the wheel,” reflects one of the 
central configurations of his imagination: “I see 
crowds of people, walking round in a ring” and 
“Here we go round the prickly pear.” 

The most interesting material lies not so much 
in the cancellations as in the early fragments, in 

* T. S. Eliot: Poems in the Making. By Gertrude 
Patterson. Manchester University Press, £2.40. 


some cases written several years before the 1921 
draft, from which Eliot extracted lines or images 
for use in The Waste Land. “The Death of Saint 
Narcissus” is one such which provided the source 
for “Come in under the shadow of this red rock.” 
Perhaps the most powerful lines in The Waste 
Land are those begiiuiing “A woman drew her 
long black hair out tight,” and in this edition 
there is a draft of them which Mrs Eliot suggests, 
on the evidence of handwriting, may have been 
written in 1914, or even before. In another manu¬ 
script of the same early date, we find a version of 
the opening lines of “What the Thunder said”, 
astonishingly combined with a Laforguean 
conclusion in the manner of Eliot’s first poetic 
exercises written at Harvard in 1909: 

After the ending of this inspiration 

And the torches and the faces and the shouting 

The world seemed futile—like a Sunday outing. 

Such pivotal lines look both forward and back, 
emphasising the imaginative unity of Eliot’s 
work. So, too, does a seemingly later fragment 
called “The Death of the Duchess.” I found this 
exciting, because it provided the missing link 
between two passages of Eliot’s verse which 
have always struck me by their resemblances, 
although quite separate in time: the edgily 
dramatic speech of the two neurotic women in 
“Portrait of a Lady” (1910) and “A Game of 
Chess” in The Waste Land (1921). “The Death 
of the Duchess” takes its point of departure from 
The Duchess of Malfi, in the scene where the 
Duchess is surprised in her bed-chamber by her 
evil brother Ferdinand. This draft by Eliot 
contains most of the lines later incorporated into 
the middle section of “A Game of Chess”, while 
being an unmistakable attempt to recapture, 
perhaps even imitate, the manner of “Prufrock” 
and “Portrait of a Lady.” There is a similar 
nervous but intense sexuality: 

With her hack turned, her arms were hare 

Fixed for a question, her hands behind her hair 

And the firelight shining where the muscle drew. 

At one place Pound has scribbled in (he margin, 
“cadence reproduction from Prufrock or Portrait 
of a Lady.” 

When the Waste Land manuscripts were first 
discovered I feared that they might disintegrate 
the poem as we have always known it. But Mrs 
Eliot’s edition reassuringly makes this look 
unlikely: The Waste Land, in its final version, is so 
obviously superior to the drafts—apart from the 
special case of “Death by Water”—^that they are 
not likely to affect our reading of it. What they 
can provide is the traditional Romantic pleasure 
of seeing how a great poet’s mind works. 

Gertrude Patterson’s book* is an intelligent but 
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scrappy study of Eliot’s early poems up to The 
Waste Land, the manuscripts of whidi she was 
able to inspect in the New York Public Library. 
She is absolutely rifiht to emphasise the element of 
assemblage or collage in Eliot’s method of 
composition, and the way in which his multiple 
perspectives recall the contemporary work of the 
Cubist painters. But her account of Eliot’s early 
career contains the customary amount of slightly 
inaccurate literary history that seems inevitable in 
bis commentators, though Mrs Eliot has at last 
set the record straight in the biographical intro¬ 
duction to her edition. There is too much not vwy 
relevant material in Miss Patterson’s book, 
notably about Ezra Pound and the Imagist move¬ 
ment, which tends to blur the fact that Eliot wrote 
some of his finest poems—“Prufrock”, “Portrait 
of a Lady’’, “Preludes”, “Rhapsody on a Windy 
Night”—several years before he had heard of 
Pound or Imagism. Pound may have been, as 
Eliot generously acknowledged in the dedication 
to The Waste Land, il miglhr fabbro; but it was 
the unknown young Harvard graduate student of 
1910 and 1911 who was the greater innovator. 


Aware and Unaware 

I T IS STILL difficult to believe that what is almost 
certainly the greatest novel of this century, E. M. 
Forster’s A Passage to India, came out as long ago as 
1924, In that book, Forster’s prevailing theme of the 
opposition between the enlightened and the unaware 
mind and heart found what Eliot would have called 
their “objective correlative”—that is to say, Forster’s 
major preoccupation perfectly suited his subject- 
matter and scene. Then, except for short stories, the 
first-rate Aspects of the Novel (1927) and a few rather 
ephemeral works, there was silence. Incentive and 
inspiration seemed to have forsaken Forster, and he 
remained as a living classic with the few novels he 
had written, particularly A Passage to India. 

Forster is dead now and the posthumous publi¬ 
cation of Maurice^ explains a great deal. It was 
finished, after several alterations, in 1914, and even 
further later ones. We should be grateful to P. N. 
Furbank for his assiduous editing of the book and his 
excellent Introduction to it. It was Forster’s own wish 
that Maurice should not be published until after his 
death. One reason for this was his realisation that 
homosexuality—^the book’s overt theme—would 
never be publicly acceptable in 1914. On meeting 
Edward Carpenter in 1913, be became almost 
blindingly aware that homosexuality was something 
to be accepted, whether practised or othowise; he 

* Maurice. By E M. Forster. Edward Arnold, £2. 


saw that, as Furbank points out, it could be an 
“ennobli^” love. He had never before dared to deal 
with the subject except in rather facetious stories. 
Lowes Dickinson, who disliked the stories, admired 
Maurice, so also did Forrest Reid, a more recent 
friend of Forster’s. Furbank tells us, too, that evm 
in the 1960s, when no one could be offended, Forster 
still refused to allow the book to be published in his 
lifetime. 

Now we have Maurice. What is its teal value? I 
would say considerable; it is beautifully written aiKi 
shaped, and devised with an artifice which conceals it^ 
self. Thesubject-matterb treated with greatdelicacy and 
compassion, and the theme of the book is in line with 
all Forster’s other novels—the aware and the unaware 
mind and heart. But in Maurice there is a subtle 
difference. The working-out or presentation of hb 
theme lies deeply and directly within the two main 
characters, Maurice Hall and Clive Durham. The plot 
concerns the difference between the recognition of 
Maurice’s awakening to his true feelings and Oive's 
more alive and earlier but misguided realisation 
of his. 

Maurice comes from a suburban family and third- 
rate Preparatory and Public Schools, while Clive is a 
scion of the squirearchy. The two meet at a party in 
Cambridge and suddenly discover that they are at the 
same College. Their first argument is about religion; 
Clive has already discarded Christianity and taken 
over Plato. Through him, Maurice does the same. The 
development of their love for each other is treated 
both sparely and profoundly. There is much conflict, 
but the two young men have one happy innocent day 
after Maurice has become aware of his feelings for 
Clive and before he is "sent down” for neglecting 
lectures and Chapel. Clive, “the best classical scholar 
of his year”, remains. They communicate by letters 
after this, and later Maurice visits Clive’s home which 
possesses a rather alarming magnificence for him. 
Having at first refused to apologise to the Dean of his 
College, he relents so that the two young men can 
have another year at Cambridge. Clive then starts 
work at the bar and Maurice goes into business. 

The two men have, by their love, educated 
each other: here, one recalls Forster’s words “only 
connect.” But soon more conflict enters: after an 
illness, Clive goes to Greece alone, decides that he is 
really heterosexual and later marries. Maurice is 
heart-broken; he cannot understand and the world 
seems empty. Clive tries to help but cannot. Now 
Maurice’s deepest sufierings begin. He tries un¬ 
successfully to be cured of bis homosexuality. But for 
him—and here his own relationship with Clive is 
reversed—his full nature is realised in his reciprocated 
love for a very simple man, Alec Scudder. 

It is impossible to overrate the clarity and subtlety 
of this comparatively short novel. Characters are. 
shown in the round; incidents and emotions are 
handled with extreme skill. There is nothing to shock, 
only a book to move us and make os think deeply; in 
short, here is a posthumously published novel by a 
genius. 

Elizabeth Jennings 



POINTS OF THE 
COMPASS 


A Document from Brussels 

From the First to 
the Second Europe 

By “A European!^* 

T his is a bitter-sweet period for many 
of the founding fathers of Europe. Not only 
are the British, whom so many of them never 
really wanted, on the point of entry, but above 
all the first Europe, the Europe of the European 
Economic Community, seems to be in a phase 
of painful changes. 

Many of the first Europeans have long since 
reconciled themselves to the fact that certain 
parts of the Treaties of Rome and Paris have 
survived only with difficulty. What with special 
national wishes and new developments in the 
supply of energy and the organisation of steel 
production and trade, the European Coal & 
Steel Commimity has quickly lost importance. 
Euratom was perhaps never what it was sup¬ 
posed to be; who knows, perhaps it was never 
supposed to be what the Treaty said it was 
supposed to be. The far-reaching difference of 
interest between France as a nuclear power and 
the five other member-states became plain during 
the preparation of an agreement with the Vienna 
atomic energy officials for the recognition of 
Euratom controls as equivalent to direct Vienna 


controls in connection with the Non-Ptoliferatioa 
Treaty. No straining and stretching of the treaty 
can disguise the fact that Euratom has become 
an empty shell. Some steps taken by France in 
particular suggest that some would even like to 
scrap the shell. 

But, as I have said, not many tears will be 
shed over E.C.S.C. and Euratom. In regard to 
the development of a Common Agricultural 
Policy the situation is quite different. The fact 
that for years this has been the E.E.C.’s problem 
child will be admitted even by those who with 
an almost alarming*wealth of technical ideas 
have demonstrated that it has got out of any real 
control. Nevertheless it has been a well-loved 
problem child, and now it too is in danger. 

The decision of the European Agriculttire 
Ministers to combine a common structural 
policy with a common price policy was over¬ 
due; but, in the form that it was taken last 
spring, it was basically part of the otherwise 
observable trend to a re-nationalisation of 
agricultural policy. To Italy, structural policy 
means aid; to the others, price policy means 
subsidies. The trend is even plainer in the con¬ 
sequences of the currency decisions of recent 
years. In 1969 France gladly seized the oppor¬ 
tunity of its devaluation to free her agricultural 
market a little from the Common Market for the 
benefit of her own farmers; the Federal Republic 
of Germany no less eagerly did likewise, first in 
1969 and again in 1971; and Mr Geoffrey Rippon 
has already announced a small option on the 
common non-community in favour of his hill 
farmers. Strictly speaking, for years past only the 
Common Agricultural fund has existed, but not 
the Common Agricultural market. Ineffective 
common agricultural price agreements exist, but 
no common agricultural policy. To put it bluntly. 


The discussion of the European Future has now taken on a new form. The historic vote of the British 
Parliament on 28 October 1971, and the Brussels signing by the Four of the Treaty of Accession 

■ ___ ■ (22 January) have made it possible, at long last, 

to move from the vagueness of general ideals 
(and the often empty eloquence of partisanship) 
to the intellectual challenge of rethinking, restating, 
reforming. 

Perhaps the most important first step in this 
direction was taken by a high member of the 
European Commssion who wrote this article, 
under the pseudonym of "iVieland Europa," 
for the German weekly, “Die Zeit.“ It was widely 
quoted (in sensationalised little snippets), and 
It caused something of a "constitutional crisis" 
in Brussels. We have now translated it in full, for 
it remains a relevmt and very rentarkable document 
\ which augurs well for the role of "democratic 
self-crltldsm" in the historic transition from 
what the author calls the antiquated First Europe 
to the emerging ^econd Europe. 
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those who ajre not Frenchmen or E.E.C. Euro* 
peans of the heroic old days will shed no tears 
over this development, but will rather wish for 
its moderate but deliberate continuation. 

Apart from agricultural policy, the Customs 
Union has so far provided the cement that has 
held the E.E.C. together. This, too, has not 
survived the last year entirely unscathed. On 
the introduction of the system of general customs 
preferences for developing countries, one country 
(West Germany) for the first time called for 
and put through a system of fixed quotas of 
imports by the member-states. This may seem 
objectively reasonable, or at any rate intelligible; 
but it makes the Customs Union a mockery, a 
mere fiction for the outside world. 

The publicly little-mentioned problem of 
the relationship between the expanded E.E.C. 
and the so-called remnants of Efta, neutral 
Switzerland and Sweden in particular, is here 
of much greater importance. It is no accident 
that E.E.C.-Europeans of the first hour wanted 
to have customs barriers re-erected between the 
whole of the expanded Community and the 
remnants of Efta (between Britain and 
Switzerland, for instance). It is, similarly, no 
accident that the Council of Ministers, so far 
from inclining to such ideas, is tending towards 
the much more convincing policy, favoured by 
some members of thf Commission, of abolishing 
all customs barriers in Europe.^ 

The probable attitude of the Council of 
Ministers on this matter means, however, that 
the European communities regard the idea of 
the customs union that was their origin and 
point of departure as no longer the basis of 
their existence. They feel strong enough for their 
cohesion to be based on something else. 

Nothing so plainly demonstrates the necessity 
of the transition from the First to the Second 
Europe, the weakness of E.E.C. Mark I and the 
importance of E.E.C. Mark 11, as the projected 
Economic & Monetaiy Union. The attempt to 
attain this ambitious and momentous aim by 
the methods of the Europe of the Treaty of Rome 
basically failed on the night of 13-14 December 
1970. On that occasion the Council of Ministers, 
with the pettifoggery characteristic of the 
E.E.C., so lost sight of the politically important 
issues that the session broke down in the early 
hours of the morning over the statement that at 
the final stage of the Union the Community in¬ 
stitutions “should be adapted to this rad." The 
substitute resolution that was later agreed upon 
(on 8 and 9 February 1971) was, above all, a 

* Unless one were once again to conclude from the 
wish to avoid a European free trade area expressed in 
France, that European of the first hour and Frendi 
Oaullists might surprisingly become bed-fellows. 
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token of good will. How little political binding 
force it had was demonstrated in May, when 
West Germany and the Netherlands withdrew 
from the agreement that had just been reached. 

The history of the Economic & Monetary 
Union has by no means come to an end. On the 
contrary, it is to be hoped that tlwre will be many 
more chapters, and that they will make happier 
reading than those written so far. But to me at 
least happier means more political. 

T he economic union is tlM first great 
venture of the European Community that 
goes far beyond the Rome treaties, evoi in 
substance. The fact that it was set out upon with 
such great seriousness demonstrates the intention 
of the member-states to cany Europe further. 
The fact that they have so far failed to do so 
demonstrates the limitations both of the treaties 
themselves and of the traditions of their applica¬ 
tion. 

1 believe that Economic Union can be made to 
work, but not as things are; an economic unity 
will be achieved, but not wi^ the means now at 
Europe’s disposal. Perhaps the dispute about the 
institutions that must adapted to this end’* 
is, after all, given a certain meaning in this way. 
For institutions of Europe Mark I have naturally 
not been unaffected by the general decline of tlw 
early inspirations. In recent years it has often 
been said that the powers of the Commission of 
the European communities have continuously 
declined, from the Hallstein era through the Rey 
era right down to the Malfatti era. At ail events, 
there is no more talk of an “embryonic European 
government’’, and there are situations in which 
what in the view of the originators of the Rome 
treaties was to have been the central European 
institution calls for sympathy rather than respect 
Imponderables may have contributed to this 
state of affairs, and these may, indeed, sometimes 
have been exaggerated. But, to the extent that 
it is true, there seems to me to be a reason for it 
that at first sight seems paradoxical. To the extent 
that Europe gains importance, the Commission 
loses it. The fiction of an uncontrolled European 
government, free from both national mandates 
and parliamentary questioning, was tolerable to 
the Member-States so long as there was little to be 
decided at the European level. But, as European 
matters became nwre important to them, so these 
matters have been withdrawn from the Commis¬ 
sion or dealt with dsewhere. Th^e is plenty of 
evidence for this. 

One of the places at which European dedsions 
are increasingly made (or blocked) is the least 
controlled, the least legitimised, and also the 
least qualified European institution, i.e., the 
so-called “Committee of Permanent Repiesenta- 
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tives/' Nine out of ten questions that have 
cropped up in recent years ^ve been settled by 
these ambassadors of the Member-States in 
Brussels without their ministers having ever heard 
of them! If there are “technocrats” in Brussels— 
the celebrated object of General de Gaulle's (and 
also of Pompidou’s) indignation—^then these are 
they; officials de facto responsible to no one and 
de jure responsible to no parliament, who have 
became the administrators of European affairs. 
The feeble consolation is that they dealt mostly 
with such matters as the trade in frozen half¬ 
carcasses of beef, the labelling of mayonnaise 
bottles, and the free movement of midwives. To 
that extent the Permanent Representatives repro- 
sent the essence of the first Europe, or what 
remains of it. It fits in with my argument that the 
weakening of the European Commission has not 
led to a strengthening of the Council of Ministers, 
for instance, but has rather gone hand in hand 
with the latter's growing ineffectiveness, for it too 
has increasingly lost its political function. 

Let me put it more pointedly. If the negotiations 
for British entry had been concerned with the real 
political issues involved—those of sovereignty, 
joint foreign policy, and other political objectives 
and institutions—the Council of Ministers of the 
European Community could never have brought 
them to a successful conclusion. It was able to 
do so only because they were concerned with 
questions of the first Europe—butter and sugar, 
lamb and fish, parabolically climbing financial 
percentages, and the possibilities of a transition 
period for agriculture. Here the Council was on 
its home ground, and the foreign ministers of six 
European nations were able to be genuine 
agriculture ministers once again. 

And the European Parliament? A democrat 
can only feel shame at the sight of adult 
parliamentarians, honourably elected in their 
home countries, acting out the farce they have 
to perform at Strasbourg or Luxembotug for a 
whole week ten times a year. Either they have 
to discuss matters that interest them marginally, 
if at all, or they are not allowed to discuss 
questions in which they are interested. In neither 
event arc they able to decide anything. 

But that is .not the heart of my argument. What 
concerns me much more is the following. The 
Treaties of Rome and Paris started a process 
of European integration that has accomplished 
a great deal—but that process has now run its 
course. Many things may be responsible for this. 
In a purely technical sense we have exhausted the 
possibilities of the treaties, for the inconsistency 
between the political aspirations and the everyday 
reality of the European Community has berome 
all too obvious. The supra-national illusions of 
the initial stages have tur^ out to be a hindrance 


rather than a spur to real political cooperation. 
Above all, the illogical path to Europe that many 
wished to follow has led us into a cul-de-sac; 
there is no objective necessity that can force the 
nations of Europe to rescue a problematical 
agricultural arrangement by means of a monetary 
union, a problematical monetary union by an 
economic vision, or a problematical economic 
union by an all-embracing common policy. 

What this senseless path leads to instead is to 
common policy not being formulated, to the 
economic and monetrtry union being frustrated 
at the outset; the fanners alone know that 
Europe exists. 

The illogicality of Europe Mark I has been 
pressed in timeupagainstitsown limits, and agreat 
deal that characterised it has fallen by the wayside. 
It no longer generates the energies that will meet 
the expectations that the European states of today 
and tomorrow, the Member-States of the E.E.C., 
and those that will join it in 1973, have of it. There 
must be a new beginning to move forward from 
what remains of the old accomplishments. 

W E ARE CONFRONTED with an obvious 
paradox. Seldom, perhaps never before, 
has the political will for-European Union been 
so marked as it has been since last year’s summit 
conference at The Hague. The Benelux states 
are its traditional champions. In view of the 
unhopeful internal political situation in Signor 
Colombo’s Italy, Europe was, so to speak, 
discovered there as the hope of the future. Willy 
Brandt’s Federal Republic wants to show that 
it is in earnest with its policy of equilibrium of 
an Ostpolitik as well as a WestpoUtik. Pompidou’s 
France is slowly shaking oflf the de Gaulle 
nightmare and simultaneously seeking protection 
in the European embrace from its increasingly 
more incalculable partner, Western Germany. 
Whatever the motives may be, interests coincide 
in the will to strengthen and expand the European 
Commxmity. 

The expansion seems to be assured, but not 
the strengthening. The First Europe has in fact 
turned out to be incapable of taking up and 
transforming into political practice the impulses 
radiated by the new political will. This paradox 
must be resolved, if we are not to be left 
with merely the fragments of the old inspiration. 

But how? Where do the beginnings of new 
possibilities of European developn»nt lie? The 
controversial clause of the final communique of 
The Hague confer»ice of December 19^9 is 
undoubtedly Clause 15 on “Political Coopera¬ 
tion.” In this the heads of state and government 
charged their fordgn ministers with examining 
the question of “how, with a view to expansion, 
progress can best be made in the field of political 
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unification.’* This seems to amount to very little; 
and, in the opinion of many people, the committee 
chaired by M. Davignon (the director-general of 
the Belgian Foreign Ministry), which presented a 
report based on it, did not make a great deal of 
it either. 

The Davignon report proposed that the 
Foreign Ministers of the Member-States of the 
Community should meet for regular consultations 
outside the institutions of the Community; and, 
so far, two such meetings have taken place, in 
November 1970 at Munich and June 1971 in 
Paris.* The report also proposed that the political 
heads of the foreign ministries of the Six should 
meet for regular consultations; and such con¬ 
sultations have also taken place. Among other 
things, they decided that, on certain questions, 
common instructions should be sent to the 
ambassadors of the Six in the outside world. 
Since then there have been meetings in a growing 
number of capitals of the diplomatic representa¬ 
tives of the Member-States of the European 
Community to discuss joint procedure. 

All this has been the subject of criticism in the 
Commission, the European parliament, the pro- 
Europe press, and by a number of prominent 
politicians. They all deplore the “inter-govem- 
mental” nature of the Davignon consultations, as 
well as the by-passing of existing institutions and, 
above all, the alleged regression from “Com¬ 
munity action” to common action. In my opinion 
this criticism is misplaced. The Davignon formula 
is the most important step to the second Europe 
that has yet b^n taken, and it could well be the 
basis for important new European developments. 

The secret of its success is a simple one. In 
their consultations the foreign ministers can 
again meet as foreign ministers. They discuss 
such things as a common European attitude to the 
Middle Eastern conflict or to the European 
security conference. Aiid, as these subjects are 
of greater interest to them than frozen half- 
carcasses of beef, the labelling of mayonnaise 
bottles or even the free movement of midwives, 
their discussions are rather more serious. The 
political heads of the foreign ministries have for 
the first time been involved in the process of 
European coordination; and they begin to feel 
the stimulus and significance of political co¬ 
operation between nations having similar 
interests. This applies even more strongly to the 
ambassadors of the Six throughout the world, 
who soon note that as spokesmen of a Community 
of European States tl^ are taken much more 
seriously than they were before. 

The Davignon formula has three charac- 

* Since this was written, a third meeting has taken 
place in November 1971 in Rome. 
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teristics, an of which are anathema to the Mark 
I Europeans of the first round, thouch I am 
inclined to regard them as guarantees of success 
and to that extent the beginnings of a new 
European future: 

1. The formula is not supra-national but 
inter-national. It brings together the govern¬ 
ments of the coiuitries concerned as representa¬ 
tives of basically sovereign states. This diminishes 
the temptation alternately to wear the National 
and the Community hat, or to hide behind 
“European” phraseology. Paradoxical though 
this may seem at first sight, the inter-national 
formula commits those involved to a greater 
extent than does the supra-national fiction. 

2. The formula means changing from indirect 
to direct political discussion, and from the 
Euro-jabberwocky of the Council of Ministers 
to the normal, rather livelier language of politics, 
in which some things are even called by their 
right names, and sometimes even express real 
attitudes. The formula is also the diametrical 
opposite of the dreadful habit of the European 
Community of saying things in concealed and, 
if possible, invisible form, of counting it as a 
success if the others do not quite realise what one 
is driving at, and at all events of never saying 
what one actually thinks. (It is this habit that in 
the negotiations for British entry, particularly 
in regard to the guarantees for sugar imports, 
justifiably alarmed third parties.) 

3. The formula makes it possible to escape 
from the limitations of the Treaties and their 
interpretation. No one can appeal to the terms 
of a treaty to block discussion of a subject that 
carries the matter further; discussion of matters 
of interest takes precedence over textual inter¬ 
pretation. This opens up possibilities of develop¬ 
ment unknown to the Council of Ministers; it 
gives a new op>eruiess to political cooperation 
as such without the senseless burden of over- 
interpreted treaty texts. Here the Davignon 
formula has contributed to raising an anchor 
that kept the European ship at its berth for all 
too long. 

The formula was devised for cooperation 
in foreign policy, but is immediately transfer¬ 
able to other fields. The numerous bilateral 
meetings of Ministers and Heads of state and 
government (which, since The Hague, have 
been much more numerous and above all much 
more European than before) are in accordance 
with it. The meetings of Ministers of Labour 
and Social Security, Justice and Education that 
have either taken place or have already been 
arranged are on the same footing. Also the 
Ministers of Agriculture have made real progress 
only when they have met on the basis of the 
Davignon formula, though if they are to work 
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out a serious common policy they will have to 
move several more paces away from the hufiing 
and pulling usual in the Councils. Above all, the 
Davignon formula offers the only chance of 
bringing about a genuine Economic Union in 
Western Europe. 

This occupies a key position on the road to the 
Second Europe. Side by side with the growing 
field of common action in foreign policy, it 
provides a second leg on which Europe will in 
the future be able to stand and, hopelVilly, also 
to walk. And, just as common foreign policy 
can be associated with common trade policy, 
so too can Economic Union be based on tte 
beginnings of medium-term coordination, inter¬ 
nal harmonisation, and even of the monetary 
union. 

Meanwhile, a “warning clause” {clause de 
prudence) on the transition to the second phase 
is no substitute for the necessity of a political 
decision at its outset—a decision going beyond 
pleasing non-committal talk about “stability and 
growth.” The members of an Economic Union, 
in full awareness of the monetary, budgetary, 
and local political consequences, must first agree 
on what they call stability and how much growth 
they want if their efforts are to be successful. 

The logical or coherent—perhaps it would be 
better to call it simply political—Europe that 
will then arise will deal with currency problems 
on the basis of a common economic policy 
and with agricultural problems on the basis of 
a fiscal policy. But this kind of political union 
will come about only on the basis of the 
Davignon formula, i.e., internationally, directly, 
and without over-interpretation of any old 
formal text. 

The Davignon formula is certainly not the 
only movement towards the Second Europe. 
The European Community has occasionally 
played a role capable of further useful develop¬ 
ment—in the Kennedy round, for instance, and 
in Afro-Asian development policy, and in the 
attempts to fight inflation and to increase agri¬ 
cultural productivity. But the formula marks an 
important new beginning—or, rather, it might 
do so. For it has an obvious weakness. Non- 
binding conversations on important matters are 
more useful than technically binding conversa¬ 
tions on unimportant matters. That is where the 
Davignon formula represents a step forward in 
relation to the First Europe. But it can becortw 
fully effective only if it becomes a European 
doctrine; and it will become a doctrine only if a 
fourth element, namely bindingness, is added to 
the three mentioned above. 

The Finance Ministers of the European Com¬ 
munity have applied the principle simply and 
straightforwardly. They meet at the invitation of 


the representative of the host country and, if 
their conversations are intended to lead to 
decision, they simply declare themselves to be a 
Council of Ministers, at Hamburg, in Brussels, 
in Paris or in London, or wherever they may be. 
But even this leaves a great deal to chance. 
International, direct, and open political coopera¬ 
tion will become binding only if a number of 
conditions are fulfilled. (1) Meetings of respon¬ 
sible ministers must take place regularly and with 
a view to reaching decisions. (2) Machinery 
must be developed /or converting discussions 
into decisions, and a form must be foiuid for 
the carrying out of Joint decisions. (3) Conversa¬ 
tions and decisions, but in particular decisions, 
must be subject to ^ective control. 

These conditions are the points of departure 
for the institutions of the Second Europe. 
Institutions fulfilling these conditions certainly 
do not provide any guarantee of success. But 
they can lead further, and it is therefore worth 
asking where they will be leading and how they 
can bring about significant progress. 

W HAT IS THE Second Europe to look 
like? How are we realistically to visualise 
it for a period of, say, ten years ahead? 

Let me begin with the inner shape of the 
European Community. One of the great weak¬ 
nesses of the First Europe lies in its craze for 
harmonisation. Wherever there has been an 
opportunity for drawing up or proposing com¬ 
mon regulations—whether in regard to the shape 
of bottles, or units of account, or credit insurance 
systems, or methods of ice-cream manufacture, 
or working-hours for lorry drivers, or the size 
of agricultural units—^the opportunity has been 
seized. Fortunately, the aspiration for harmonisa¬ 
tion has often remained only an aspiration—^for 
the good will in the matter that seems above all 
to have animated the Commission (and to have 
turned it into a bureaucratic Leviathan) has some 
weakn^ses that are impossible to overlook. 

Those who, wherever possible, seek a similar 
if not identical solution for the Member-States 
of the Eiu’opeam Community run the risk of 
always generalising the solution that involves the 
greatest amount of state regulation. It is much 
more unlikely that France will make its Central 
Bank independent of the Government than that 
the German Bundesbank will become more 
dependent. That Italy will do away with its 
system of supporting exports is less likely than 
that Belgium will adopt that system. Besides, 
“harmonisation” itself implies r^ulation. Thus 
Europe becomes more and more bureaucratic; 
and less and less liberal in the best sense of the 
word. The FirsfEurope is not only an illogical but 
also an illiberal, bureaucratic Europe. 
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That is the first thing. Another consequence 
of the craze for harmonisation is even more 
problematical. Those who seek similar solutions 
wherever possible—^those who, in other words, 
regard harmonisation as inherently a good thing 
—quickly lose their sense of the difference be> 
tween the important and the unimportant, the 
necessary and the superfluous. More than that, 
they derogate from the strength of the differences 
between regions and nations and run the risk of 
creating a Europe reduced to uniformity. 
Certainly we are still remote from that; the 
strength of these differences is certainly greater 
than that of the First Europe; but the search for 
European solutions for their own sake is a 
discernible attitude—and a dangerous one. 

Not everything in Europe is good just because 
it is European. A European Europe is really a 
variegated, multiform Europe. It is a Europe in 
which there is joint action and regulation of 
matters that can be better dealt with by joint 
action and regulation, or for which joint action 
is perhaps the only sensible solution. The transi¬ 
tion from the First to the Second Europe calls 
for a change from the dogma of harmonisation 
to the principle of “subsidiarity.” 

Thfre is no necessary European interest in 
agricultural units being of similar size, and there 
may be none in a cemmon agricultural policy as 
a whole; there is a necessary European interest 
in a common trade policy. There is no necessary 
interest in a similar regional-structural policy for 
the whole of Europe; there is an interest in the 
elimination of regional pockets where the stan¬ 
dard of living is excessively low. There is no 
European interest in the creation of a uniform 
banking system in every European country; there 
is an interest in the establishment of favourable 
conditions for the development of multi-national 
companies. There is a common interest in the 
unrestricted movement of labour, in techno¬ 
logical cooperation and the opening of internal 
frontiers to the movement of men and goods. 
There is an unrenounceable common interest in 
democratic forms of government and their 
effective democratic control, even though Parlia¬ 
mentary and Presidential democracies. Republics 
and Monarchies, One-chamber and Two-chamber 
systons are ail perfectly reconcilable with 
that interest. 

Even under the strictest interpretation of the 
principle of “subsidiarity” there remains an 
elementary European interest in increasing 
coordination of national policies in relation to 
the outside worid. The middle-sized and the 
smaller states of the present age, even if they 
are highly developed, are individually too weak 
to resist the gravitational forces of the Super¬ 
powers. They are much too weak to play an 
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independent role in the world as a motor force of 
progress that might benefit humanity in a context 
of peace and freedom. Here, perhaps, lies a 
European Europe’s constituent task—in which 
the First Europe oftNt lamentably failed. Here, 
too—and here in particular—it is necessary to 
speak internationally, directly, openly, and at the 
same time with a view to binding decisions. 

The relations of the European Community 
of today and tomorrow with the Super-powers 
are necessarily complex. In regard to the United 
States there are important common interests as 
well as differences. We share an interest in 
the maintenance of conditions in which humani¬ 
tarian principles and practices are respected and 
in which the rule of law and (whenever possible) 
democracy prevail. (In view of infringements of 
these principles on both sides of the Atlantic, it 
is necessary again to point out here that charity 
begins at home.) This common interest is but¬ 
tressed by the principle of freedom of inter¬ 
national commerce and trade. This is the basis 
for joint efforts in trade as well as in defence 
policy. 

The community of interests is great, but not 
all-embracing. What is good for America is not 
necessarily good for Europe, and vice versa. It 
is no accident that the picture presented to the 
rest of the world by a community of medium 
and smaller powers acting jointly differs greatly 
from that presented by a Super-power (quite 
apart from the vitality of Europe and the momen¬ 
tary world-political weakness of the United 
States). For that reason many countries in the 
world are seeking closer links with a European 
Community, because they are loosening their 
links with the United States, which are felt to 
involve dependence, and want to diversify their 
foreign political ties. To many, Europe could 
represent the hope of a world of peaceful progress 
without hegemony or the arrogance of power. It 
is a basic interest of a European Europe to 
support this hope. 

Relations with the other Super-power, the 
Soviet Union, are clearly not simplified by this. 
The position of the middle-sized and smaller 
countries of Eastern Europe does not differ so 
very greatly from that of those of the rest of the 
world. They, too, would gladly exchange the 
arrogance of a Super-power for a limited dilution 
of national sovereignty in a free community, 
but they cannot do so; this explains the obvious 
interest of the Soviet Union in keeping the 
European Community weak and forbidding its 
allies to develop relations with “the monster.” 
On the other hand, the Soviet Union is also 
interested in using the integration of free Europe 
to reinforce the continually threatened cohesion 
of its own power zone. 
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Here lies the quandary for us Europeans. 
The cohesion of the European Community 
must be strengthened without promoting a 
new consolidation of the power blocs. That is 
the foreign-policy tightrope that a European 
Europe must walk between the Super-powers 
today. But Europe is not yet walking, at any 
rate not in foreign policy. Tom between in¬ 
credulous astonishment at and fear of its own 
potentialities, for the time being it remains 
immobile in a world that needs nothing so much 
as an active Europe aware of its task and res¬ 
ponsibilities. 

In relation to the Super-powers this applies 
only indirectly. It does apply directly to the 
many countries in the world that feel the first 
phase of their development to be a mere con¬ 
tinuation of colonial dependence by other means, 
and are tom between resignation to powerful 
external demands and a no less dangerous 
deliberate acceptance of poverty. The greatest 
task facing Europe is that of forging a modern 
Development policy involving cooperation with¬ 
out dependence. Such a policy could be instituted 
everywhere, though it could not be simulta¬ 
neously conducted everywhere. Africa and the 
Mediterranean states would not be the worst 
partners to begin with, though there are others 
whom we should not neglect. 

There remains an aspect of European poten¬ 
tialities about which many superficial and wrong¬ 
headed pronouncements have been made. This 
is Defence policy, a subject on which one hesi¬ 
tates to embark. It should be clear at the outset 
that a European Europe has a special role to 
play in conflicts both close at hand and in distant 
regions of the world. The Mediterranean will 
remain a powder-barrel for some time. Apart from 
short-term mediation, the foundations must be 
established for a longer-term stability without 
false tolerance, and above all false intolerance, 
of the new ideologies. The European Community 
could have a Mediterranean policy that even 
Germans found convincing. If it had such a 
policy, it would provide a basis on which to offer 
its services in relation to other focal points in 
world politics, especially in Asia. 

These services do not include the provision 
of a “third" European fleet to take its place 
beside the American Sixth Fleet and the Soviet 
Eskadra. The Second Europe cannot, and 
should not, hope to acquire dubious respect by 
military and naval strength. But military power 
as a tool of foreign policy is one thing, and a 
convincing capacity for self-defence is another. 
Perhaps a Second Europe would do well to 
re-examine the prologue to the First Europe, 
namely, the failure of the European Defence 
Community. The European Defence Com¬ 


munity wiU not be resurrected, and it is well that 
that should be so. But the idea of a “new 
partnership" that President Nixon made the 
basis of his Message to Congress entitles one to 
take a new look at the Atlantic alliance; that 
alliance can serve to strengthen a European 
Europe. 

All this resltlts in a staccato of subjunctives. 
Many potentialities (and missed opportunities) 
have been left unmentioned. I have not mentioned 
China, not wishing to enter the realm of the 
fabulous; nor the E.E.C. customs preference 
policy, in order not to fan positively notorious 
anger at the conflict between necessity and 
reality, to say nothing of the opportunities. I am 
concerned with something more important. The 
Second Europe cannot afford to imitate the First 
Europe in so disgracefully ignoring the interests 
of its members or so meagrely acknowledging 
them (if it acknowledged them at all). I am not 
thinking of any romantic or utopian demands. 
If the European nations do not decide Jointly 
to pursue the necessary, that is to say, their 
common interests, they will become the laggards 
of progress. If they continue to regard their 
interests, as they have done so far, they will 
become the most obvious laggards in the world 
and no less sick for that. The need is for a 
Europe that is hopeful and self-assertive in the 
pursuance of its legitimate interests, and it is 
time that it was brought into being. 

T he aims of a European community 
are not new, but it is useful to restate them. 
The institutions intended to make these aims 
attainable are no longer very new either; in 
point of fact they need a thorough overhaul. 
This is a field in which it is even more difficult 
than elsewhere to find answers that will remain 
valid in the long term. But there are some 
important prospects and some strategic decisions 
that could be made in their light. 

The European Community easily grows agi¬ 
tated over the democratic defects of others; 
those who grow agitated would do well to look 
to their own house and its need of reforms and 
repairs. The structure of the First Europe does 
not stand up well even by the most generous 
standards of democracy, and unless swift reme¬ 
dial measures are taken, the First Europe will 
not survive and the Second will not be bom. 

The First Europe has been marked by a certain 
institutional dogmatism. Decisions must be 
made exactly as laid down in the basic treaties 
and not otherwise. The fact that nevertheless 
they have been made otherwise has led to an 
extravagant in^itutional hypocrisy and, among 
other things, to the establishment of the com¬ 
mittee of Permanent Representatives (including 
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Deputy Representatives and other, not ma:ely 
verbal, monstrosities). A phase of institutiond 
flexibility, as well as of coexistence of institutions 
of different types, would do Europe good. But 
the most important prospect is a different one. 
The Germans in particular have constantly, 
and with some enthusiasm, engaged in theological 
strife about supra-nationality and the abandon* 
ment of sovereignty. The tra^tional—in fact, the 
official—German position has been marked 
almost by pleasure at the prospect of the renunci* 
ation of sovereignty. Whether this was a sub¬ 
stitute for the improbable reunification of the 
country, or compensation for the wild national¬ 
ism of the past, or arose out of embarrassment 
at the lack of a foreign policy—whatever the 
reason may have been, the Federal Republic 
systematically weakened itself and Europe by 
supra-national illusions. Many Germans prob¬ 
ably still think that the Luxembourg compro¬ 
mise, the acceptance of the rule of unanimous 
Council decisions, has definitely weakened 
Europe. But this only applies to a Europe of 
fantasts and professors. 

As far as West Germany is concerned, so 
much self-denial will one day have to be paid 
for. Those who wish to prevent a revival of 
nationalism are well advised to pay special 
attention to the defence of national interests; 
otherwise they find themselves sitting on a 
horrific pendulum, swinging between two ex¬ 
tremes. The aim must be, not to bend to the will 
of others, but to combine one’s own interests 
with theirs. 

“Europe” will ultimately become a reality 
to the extent that it is supported by its members. 
For the time being majority decisions on agri¬ 
cultural prices, let alone on economic union, can 
mean only that the minority will go their own 
way. In the medium term that we are discussing 
here, the majority principle can have only limited 
application. For—to tread the thin ice of con¬ 
troversial matters for a moment—the crucial 
issue, so far as the Europe of the future is con¬ 
cerned, is neither supra-national fictions nor a 
mere increase in the number of its member-states; 
it is neither the establishment of an entirely new 
third structure over and above that of its member- 
states nor the separate existence of the latter; 
it is neither the renimciation nor the unchanged 
exercise of sovereignty. It is the attempt by the 
nations of Europe to exercise sovereignty in 
common. 

This phrase, which was coined in the European 
papers of the Independent Republican Giscard 
d’&taing, is a highly significant one. In an 
ever-widening field the nations of Europe resolve 
to reach joint decisions on questions on which 
they have sovereign power of decision. This 
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commits them to trying to reach common 
decisions, but not to accepting decisions they 
believe to be irreconcilable with their interests. 
The Davignon formula is less than that; the 
history of the Economic Union may provide an 
object-lesson on the possibilities of the joint 
exercise of sovereignty. 

Thus, Europe is strongest where national 
interests coincide with common aims (and also 
when national aims coincide with common 
interests). Durable institutions can be built on 
this foundation. Strategic decisions along these 
lines might concern European ministers, the 
European Commission, and a European Parlia¬ 
ment. 

It is no AcaDBNT that the old idea of the appoint¬ 
ment of European Ministers continually crops 
up in the member-states. The advantages are 
indisputable. European Ministers would take 
the place of Foreign Ministers on the Council, 
who are substantively not competent (because 
they are concerned with other things), as well as 
of the Permanent Representatives, who are 
politically not competent (because they are civil 
servants). In the member-states European Minis¬ 
ters could better undertake the hard task of 
coordination between the agencies concerned 
than institutions created ad hoc (such as West 
Germany’s “committee of European state sec¬ 
retaries”). European Ministers would need no 
special department over and above a small 
working staff. They would be members of their 
cabinets, but would meet their European col¬ 
leagues more often. They would attend consul¬ 
tations under the Davignon plan, and take part 
in all other joint activities of member-states, 
even though their responsibilities did not always 
extend to them. They would develop a joint 
secretariat on the basis of the present Council 
secretariat and perhaps take over some of the 
work of the Commission. Whether it amounts to 
a European Government or not, the Council of 
European Ministers will be the characteristic 
Institution of the Second Europe-just as the 
Commission was that of the First. 

After the expansion of the European Com¬ 
munity from six to ten members, the idea of a 
Commission of fourteen members with equal 
rights, working theoretically on the collegial 
system, is not a very attractive one. Inefficiency 
could hardly be more expensively organised. The 
Commission has important fiinctions, even 
though President Pompidou has difficulty in 
seeing the fact. (I) It conducts the current 
common (or at any rate communal) business of 
the Community. (2) It works out practical 
proposals on the basis of political decisions when 
the% have been made. (S) It mediates in critical 
Council discussions, and in its role as “guardian 
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of the Treaties*’ defends and watches over what 
has been jointly accomplished. 

But—so that all this may be done without 
false claims and thus presumably better—^all 
traces of its nature as “a government in embryo” 
must vanish. A president and two or three vice* 
presidents (each with his own held: say, at first, 
internal afiairs, external affairs, and agriculture) 
would be fully sufficient. National quotas, j.e., 
the careful distribution of positions among 
fourteen or twenty-eight persons coming from 
the member-states, could then be applied at the 
next level, that of tl^ director-general. All dupli¬ 
cation of work with that of the Coimcil should 
be avoided; a gradual unification of the two 
would be rational and sensible. All this could be 
begun soon, and those reluctant to abandon old 
dreams should be reminded that the future of 
Europe is much more important than that of the 
European Commission. 

There remains the democratic deficit—the elimi¬ 
nation of which, because of the political con¬ 
ditions in the Economic Union alone, is an 
essential condition for the coming into being of 
the Second Europe. Again, we are not concerned 
with eye-wash. Direct elections to a European 
Parliament would change nothing; such extrava¬ 
gance can be spared for the time being. As its 
present president Behrendt has correctly pointed 
out, a parliament needs political rights; its 
members are elected as it is. An end must be put 
to the constitutional make-believe according to 
which an impotent parliament keeps a check on 
the ^aosZ-govemment of the Commission. The 
opposite number to the European Parliament 
should, in the first place, be the Council of 
Foreign Ministers (their responsibility to their 
national parliaments could in principle gradually 
be replaced by responsibility to the European 
Parliament). 

The present European Community has no 
budgetary office; those who spend money gener¬ 
ally account to themselves alone. A small loan 
to the future member Britain could lead to the 
setting up of a permanent parliamentary com¬ 
mittee with budget-control functions. The seat 
of Europe’s parliament should be where its other 
institutions are, so that serious and regular 
contacts ensued. Parliament should automatically 
be involved in each new activity of the Com¬ 
munity, i.e., its field of activity should not be 
restricted by the treaties. Thus, the member- 
states should make a separate treaty for a 
European Parliament, and preparatory work for 
this could be begim at once. 

These suooestions are certainly not exhaus¬ 
tive; not even all the institutions have been 
mentioned. New institutions could be established. 


or old ones reactivated, within fiie framework of 
Davignon formula. In spite of the tired reooit 
meetings of its Council of Ministers, Western 
European Union might one day be worth 
reviving by means of an injection of live cells, 
such as took place for different reasons recratly 
in the case of the good old O.E.E.C. The institu¬ 
tional implications of a great European Free 
Trade Zone, of which the European Com- 
mimity would be only a part, should also be 
openly examined, just as should the future of 
the Council of Europd. 

In general, it is conceivable then that there 
should be several “commissions”, i.e., planning 
and executive secretariats, for European affairs. 
The E.E.C. Commission could very well survive 
alongside the coordinating agency of Central 
Bank Governors and a Davignon secretariat. 

Tlie Second Europe has not yet been bom. 
Above all, let us guard against the mistake that 
was made in the case of the First, i.e., putting a 
perfectionist constitution in its cradle. 

In this British cooperation will be invaluable. 
My primary purpose in this article is to make a 
contribution to the discussion of the subject in 
certain European circles, which are as rich in 
professions of Europeanism as they are poor in 
genuine ideas and initiatives for the Europe of 
the future. But during this period no one can 
speak or write about Europe without a side- 
glance at Britain. 

The E.E.C. Europe that Britain is now at last 
and so painfully preparing to enter is passing 
away, though it will survive for some lime yet. It 
is a familiar fact that institutions p>erish by their 
success; they can go on living with their weak¬ 
nesses for a long time. This First Europe cannot. 
To make the joint exercise of sovereignty by the 
middle-sized and smaller states of free Europe 
politically effective and convincing, we certainly 
need such sterling qualities as persistence, 
humour, and realism. Even more important at 
the present time are the British talent for calling 
things by their right name and Britain’s incor¬ 
ruptible democratic tradition. With Great Britain 
a Europe can be created that will endure. 

One reminder would seem to be appropriate. 
Our European aims should not be so remote 
from national interests as they were in the eyes 
of the E.E.C. Europeans of the first hour; and 
vice versa, national aims should not be so remote 
from European interests as some continental 
farmers’ unions would like them to be. The 
political profit to be obtained from common 
action by the European states is g^t, and we 
can have it at a tolerable involvement of national 
interests. These bitter-sweet days could be sweet 
days if we kne'^ what we wanted, and wanted 
what we knew. 
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niich’s “Gimmick” 

I AM SURPRISED that 8 philosophcf of all people— 
Professor Sidney Hook in the January Encxjunter 
—should waste his, and our, time in analysing a thesis 
as manifestly absurd as Ivan lllich’s De-Schooling 
Society. (Is Ivan Illich, by the way, a real name? Or 
is it a leg-puiling pseudonym?) My surprise is not so 
much cau^ by the fact that Professor Hook should 
apparently take the Illich book seriously enough to 
write several thousand words about it, but that he 
should not have spotted the motives behind the 
production of this particular tome. 

For it is obvious that such a book belongs to the 
new and profitable genre of “gimmick literature”, 
which is written to earn the author a modest notoriety, 
even if not much in the way of royalties. And notoriety 
these days may, with luck, lead to an appearance on 
television. (If the writer has been outrageous enough 
he can even hope to get a spot on the David Frost 
show.) And from television to an invitation to speak 
at conferences, requests for articles in progressive 
magazines, the spontaneous creation of a little body 
of disciples (some of the female followers should be 
pretty)-^ll “perks” which are the rewards these days 
for writing nonsense, provided, of course, the humbug 
is trendy—and the Illich thesis of scrapping schools is 
trendy enough to satisfy the current fashion of 
defecating on culture. 

In short, there arc scores of examples of this 
“gimmick literature” written by the avowed enemies 
of intellectuals, very few of whom have had either the 
courage to stand up and pronounce the stuff to be 
rubbish, or to ignore it altogether, as one would have 
expected of a student of Plato. One is reminded of the 
suggestion of that observer who, in commenting on 
the confusion caused by loud-mouthed and power- 
hungry student-leaders, pointed out that if the media 
undertook collectively not to report the opinions and 
activities of the under-thirties for a trial period of 
three months, the whole problem of student revolt, the 
generation gap, the wickedness of parents, and so 
forth would vanish overnight. Not censorship. Merely 
a yawn. Perhaps then the shrewd exploiters of middle- 
age anxieties—the lllichs, the women eunuchs, the 
gay liberators, the arty pomographers—would go 
back to haranguing each other in their cellars and 
bed-sits and cease to bore the rest of us in the pages 
of Encounter, 

James Wellard 

London 

Would rr were so! In another age perhaps this was 
how “gimmick literature” was treated. But, it is pre- 
dsely a sign of our cultural crisis that today absurd 
and irresponsible notions, like those of Illich, are being 
taken seriously. 1 am not familiar with the scene in 


England, but in the U.S. these views and similar ones 
are widely published; their protagonists are featured 
on television; and in time, the nonsense is echoed by 
journalists, educational critics, and even by “pro¬ 
gressive” researchen. Sometimes I am under the 
impression that small-town minds called to the 
supcrintendency of educational systems in some of 
our large American cities have been influenced by this 
gimmicky literature. There is little doubt that the 
American public (/.<'., comprehensive State) school 
has been weakened by attacks like those of Illich 
which urge its abolition rather than its improvement 
or reform. “If a Monsignor can believe this and his 
book gets respectful notices in the Establishment 
press, perhaps we are wasting tax-money...” 
probably muse some ordinary citizens as they vote 
down educational bond issues. 

The objection, of course, is not to the expression of 
these absurd views in or through any m^ium. My 
concern developed only because there was no ade¬ 
quate reply to them in the periodical press. My mail 
revealed that this concern was shared by others. 
Recent events have shown that it is not safe to assume 
that absurdities and nonsense—racial, political, re¬ 
ligious—will be ineflcctual if ignored. 

SroNEY Hook 

New York 


G. D. H. Cole — “Secular Saiut”? 

In straining to correct the exaggerated encomiums 
of some of the instant reviewers. Max Beloff'[“0. D. H. 
Cole—‘Secular Saint’”? Encounter, February] is 
himself trapped into distortions and as a result does 
less than justice to his subject. To speak of Cole 
indulging “his own sybaritic tastes” hardly accords 
with the evidence. There is no sign of luxury or 
adornment about his person in any of the portraits 
which accompany Margaret Cole’s text nor would I 
judge he could be described as at all effeminate. Ho 
collected glass and books, he had a large London 
house and enjoyed the English countryside. The house 
and books were in some degree at any rate related to 
his work and all his “indulgences” together seem no 
more than a very modest and necessary relaxation 
from the almost unbelievable amount of work he did. 

Nor does the evidence support Bcloff’s view that 
Cole was indifferent to people and insensitive to the 
pereonal elements in history. The interest in Cobbett 
which Beloff acknowledges is not disposed of by the 
irrelevant speculation that Cobbett might not have 
reciprocated Cole’s admiration. Further, the list of 
Cole’s writing is peppered with other biographical 
studies. Proper names are not absent from the History 
of Socialist Thought. In fact each volume of that study 
contains a special Index of Names. 

Colo was certainly a man of strong prejudices. His 
anti-Americanism could crackle out l^e a firework, 
leaving a meeting or seminar in astonished silence. 
But prejudices are as rife in the academic world as 
outside. Most dons, however, choose the company in 
which to express them and otherwise insinuate them 
obliquely or bring them forward under the cloak of 
other more acceptable opinions. Cole in parading his 
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whole miod deserves credit for honesty at least. And, 
more widely, a prejudice frankly expressed can be 
seen for what it is and treated accordingly. A related 
point can be made in reply to Beloff’s criticism that 
the industrial North was not on Cole’s itinerary and 
that he had little to do with working-class people 
other than the 61ite he met through his W.E.A. classes. 
Cole was certainly middle class, public school, and 
Oxford. Me was a professional scholar and was bom, 
brought up and passed his life in the metropolis and 
in the South. For Cole to go roistering at the Durham 
miners' gala could have had no more meaning than 
the cloth cap which Lord llailsham affects when he 
penetrates the industrial North. Cole had a mature 
acceptance of himself for what he was and he was 
perhaps expressing this when he quoted the advice 
given him by Shaw “not to be a worker but to be a 
toff.” This lack of pretence is in refreshing contrast 
to the inverted snobbery which afflicts some other 
left-wing intellectuals. And by confining his contacts 
with the working class to the mutually pleasurable 
and beneficial situation of the W.E.A., Cole did 
ensure that these contacts were in some real sense 
genuine and reciprocal. 

Finally, the phrases “excellent teacher*’, "fruitful 
influence” strong as they may seem fall far short of 
the reality and capture no part of the particular 
ambience which Cole created. Most dons, and 
particularly those of distinction, have of necessity to 
husband themselves. So much time for research, so 
much for this class, so much for that committee and 
so on. Pupils in this circumstance are classified and 
graded and get a carefully judged amount of energy, 
time and attention doled out to them. The result is 
that they experience what should be the best and most 
personal part of their education as a sort of rationing 
system. But when anyone went to Cole he got neither 
the standard ration nor his deserts—he got everything. 
Ideas, books, advice, criticism and enthusiasm in 
extraordinary abundance and given in a spirit of 
equality without vanity or restraint. How Cole man¬ 
aged to do it remains a mystery but it left those who 
were fortunate enough to come upon him with a 
model for the conduct, not only of teaching, but of all 
personal relationships which it is difflcult to imagine 
equalled let alone surpassed. Cole may not qualify 
as a saint but he was far above the ruck of mankind 
and even when Beloff has painted in the warts the 
whole portrait remains an inspiration. 

Peter Coluson 

Department of Social Studies. 

University of Newcastle 
upon Tyne 

Professor Coujson is, of course, entitled to his own 
views about Cole as a teacher as he knew him. My 
own purpose was not to mock Cole’s personality or 
tastes, but to show how they affected his outlook on 
the world, and consequently the content, not the 
character, of his teaching. I did, after all, Imow Cole 
not only when he was a teacher at the height of his 
influence, but also later on as a colleague; and I have 
discussed him with those even closer to him in age. I 
do not find in what Professor Collison writes any¬ 
thing to shake my argument that there was a certain 


artificiality about Cole’s view of the world and self- 
identification with the proletariat, and that in relation 
to the most important political phenomena of his own 
time—the Russian Revolution and its consequences— 
he failed to give the kind of lead which would have 
made the Party he favoured more equipped for its role 
in British, European and world politics. 

I note that Ih-ofessor CoUison does not dispute the 
quotations that I drew from Cole’s own works, nor 
indeed the conclusions that I learned from them. 

Max Beloff 

All Souls College, 

Oxford 

Maxim Gorky’s Death 

In his article on “Maxim Gorky; The Shame St, the 
Glory” [Encounter, March], Melvin J. Lasky notes 
that Gorky supported Stalin’s extermination polk^ 
against “heretics and dissenters”, and he goes on to 
write: “It could be that Gorky himself was, subse¬ 
quently, exterminated; Richard Hare, in his bio¬ 
graphy, writes that Nve still do not know for 
certain.’...” 

Robert Conquest, in his authoritative study of 
Stalin’s purge of the 1930s, The Great Terror (1968), 
appears to be rather more certain. On p. 416 he refers 
to “cogent testimony” in the case of Gorky’s murder. 

In the summer of 1963 an old American acquain¬ 
tance of Gorky visited his 86-year-old widow, 
Ekaterina Peshkova, in Moscow. Of her son’s death 
she said quite calmly that she had no doubt that it 
was natural. When the visitor remarked that people 
now said that Gorky’s too had been natural, she 
became very agitated and exclaimed: “It's not 
quite .so, but don’t ask me to tell you about it! I 
won’t be able to sleep a wink for three days and 
nights if I tell you.” 

As Conquest suras up, 'This seems reasonably con¬ 
clusive. ... The most probable assumption is that 
Stalin did procure the murder of Gorky, through 
Yagoda.... That the Soviet authorities have not said 
anything of the Gorky case parallels their notable 
reluctance to give the full storjr even of the more 
political, so perhaps less disgraceful, Kirov murder.” 

Jean Constant 

Geneva 

Ireland, Again 

Despttf. the txuMsiNESs of 3 bi-montWy correspon¬ 
dence events of today (22 January) necessitate some 
reply to John Grigg’s answer to criticism. He set out 
to answer (Encxjunter, February) my letter point by 
point; however, he omitted two—those dealing with 
the Black-and-Tans and with imperialism. Such an 
omission neutralises the self-confidence of his stance, 
as he ignores both the methods and motives of the 
British presence in Ireland. 

Today in Derry, the British Army replied to a 
peacdTul demonstration with an immense volume of 
CS gas, saturating a large part of the city at the period 
when most shoppers are on the streets. The area 
included a hospitj)^ for retarded children, a maternity 
home and a geriatric nursing home. Hie effect of the 
gas was such that troops were forced to wear gas- 
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niasks over half<a-mile from the point where the gas 
had been fired. Shoppers and spastics are not in the 
habit of carrying gas-masks even in Derry. So long as 
the British Army answers a peaceful demonstration 
indiscriminately, it is hardly surprising that the IRA 
answer violence with violence. 

Mr Origg concluded his letter with an unsub¬ 
stantiated assertion that the Army has strong support 
“in all parties.” Tm sure it has: so have vegetarianism 
and apartheid. The facts of military conduct are less 
easy to ignore on the ground in Dwry. If Mr Grigg 
were to visit the city be could stay either in the art 
gallery (where troops are billeted) or on the broken 
floor-boards of a Creggan home recently raided by 
the same troops. The choice of acconunodation is 
more eloquent than Mr Grigg’s dismissal of the 
Compton Report. 

As for imperialism, there was a time when the 
British were not ashamed of being called imperialist. 

The above paragraphs were posted to Encounter 
one week before the killing by British troops of 
thirteen civilians in Derry on 30 January, the 
twenty-fourth anniversary of the assassination of 
Gandhi. British legalism forbids comment on these 
events which were described by the Tory Premier—in 
an unguarded moment—as a “tragedy.” 

To Mr. Grigg I simply offer this latest episode as the 
ghastly but inevitable consequence of ignoring, as he 
ignor^, the findings of the Compton Report. In the 
light of the events of 30 January, the saturation of 
Deny with CS gas may seem trivial to some; I would 
argue differently—^that to those who have watched 
military operations in' Ulster, the action of the 
paratroopers was, however appalling, by no means a 
surprise. 

W. J. McCormack 

Lecturer in English 

Magee University College, 

Londonderry, N. Ireland. 

Mr McCormack impues that the IRA is only 
resorting to violence because the British Army is 
using violence. It would be hard to state the opposite 
of the truth more succinctly. 

British opinion was rightly disgusted by the methods 
used by the Black and Tans. It is equally rightly 
convinced that the British Army has, on the whole, 
been showing exemplary restraint in dealing with the 
present terror campaign. 

As I write, an enquiry is in progress into the tragic 
incident which occurred in Derry on 30 January. If it 
turns out that the troops fired indiscriminately, or 
without sufficient provocation, their action will be 
condemned. At the same time ultimate responsibility 
for the tragedy will rest upon those who organised the 
illegal march, and upon those who used it to bring 
about a violent confrontation with the troops. 

Imperialism, as I understand it, is the rule of an 
alien minority, imposed by force: in other words, the 
sort of “political solution” that the IRA is trying to 
impose upon the Six Counties. 

My attitude towards British imperialism, as an 
historical phenomenon, is one neither of pride nor of 
shame, but a combination of the two. Either way, 
however, it has nothing whatever to do with the 
present situation in Northern Ireland. 
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!' separatists destroyed the unity of the United 
kingdom in the name of self-determination. Can they 
not see that the majority in Northern Ireland has as 
good a right as they to assert that principle? 

John Grioo 

London 


R. D. Laing 

David Martin seems in his article on Laing’s politics 
(“Me Teacher, You Patient”, February] to be overly 
haunted by unemployed or partly employed pseudo- 
intellectuals and drop-outs, Northern London and 
“the windy hills” there. On my second reading 
Professor Martin’s isolated and strongly biased views 
became very apparent, and if I failed to grasp the 
potential meaning of his points, the fact that he knows 
just what target to attack and just what attribution he 
should attach to whom, could not escape me. Professor 
Martin is not a seeker, he knows. But just as Laing is 
trapped in his psycho-social perception, so Professor 
Martin seems equally trapped in a socio-economic 
mode of thought that mistakes observation for 
experience and takes for granted all that sound so 
easy but are exceedingly difficult. 

Laing’s analysis and method of research is based on 
phenomenology, and this in Robert Macleod’s phrase 
requires “an attitude of disciplined naivetd." This I 
believe is what Professor Martin finds hard to take, 
because if 1 have understood him correctly he seems 
to suggest that we observe a social phenomenon rather 
than experience it too. 

The existential thesis and ideas of Laing, rough on 
any positivic philosophy of science, cannot alone 
be ascribed to a minority of so-called frustrated 
inhabitants in and out of Northern London. Seen in 
such an isolated and strictly confined context the real 
meaning and value becomes obscure. 

Professor Martin may not be in sympathy with 
existentialists and phenomcnologists, but therefore he 
should not look for some pathetic scapegoats and 
dwell on “the shaggy preachers of bed-sitterdom” at 
the expense of self-respecting and intelligent people, 
who, marvellously gifted, have sought and seek like 
Laing “the groimd on which both rea.son and un¬ 
reason are based." Failing not to see and convey this 
is an error worth taking into consideration. Talking of 
Laing’s errors it may be wise for Professor Martin to 
remember not to throw stones when he himself sits in 
a house of glass. 

Rita Sxare Peaker 

Bergen, 

Norway 


I am not a positivist, but merely concerned to point 
out that a variety of levels of analysis are relevant 
to the questions which concern Dr Laing. These levels 
are normally thought of as “external’’, though I put 
external here (as in my article) in inverted commas 
to indicate the complexity of the intemal/extemal 
distinction. 1 do not know of any sociologist who 
conceives of experience as irrelevant to observation. 

David Martin 
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London 

The Embarrassment of being Irving: The name 
li ving appears to be an iU-fated one for literary men 
—and one which is causing a certain amount of 
confusion at the moment. 

Historian David Irving, who is being sued for 
£]00,0()0 by his publishers to try and recover the 
amount of damages and cost in the PQI7 libel case, 
points out that he is in no way connected with two 
other Irvings, Clifford and Clive. 

Clifford Irving is the author involved in the court¬ 
room dispute over Howard Hughes’ biography, dive 
Irving IS the British newspaperman, lunently 
working in the U.S.A., who some yeais ago was 
involved in the “Sunday Times” paying a consider¬ 
able sum to buy Mussolini’s dial les. It turned out that 
Irving and the “Sunday Times” had bought a fake. 

bVINlNG SIANDARD 


Svdney 

LOST SEX: Fighting broke out Among hun~ 
dreds of students ut the University of New 
South Wales here today after speakers at a 
meeting accused the Roman Catholic lay organ¬ 
isation Opus Dei of removing several thousand 
sex manuals from the office of a student newspaper. 

One group tried to raid V\'arranc College, run 
by Opus Dei. L. the resulting brawl 10 students 
were arrested by police, who called up rein¬ 
forcements in 20 cars. 


AVil' York Cify 

rut HiCiHbR CRiTinsM: What is a sense o/ theatre, 
what IS a theatrical gesture? I thought of this 
lecently {writes Clive Barnes. Theatie Critic of 
“The New York Times"] when David host invited 
me and about 50 or so of his nearest and dearest 
friends to go to liimh with him m Beimuda. I have 
known Mr Frost for a number of years, and he is a 
master of the theatre. The sheer jlamboyance of 
tak ing a plane and flying to Bermuda to lunch was 
totally irresistible. 

When the morning for departure dawned / m’ov 
convinced I had made a dire mistake—it was going 
to he thunderbolting in Bermuda, the people on the 
plane would he deathly bores, and we would crash 
leaving the obituary writers of the New t'oik pre.ss 
in a sad and sorry state of unpreparedness. Yet the 
day went beautifully- -it was at cane fun. Air Frost's 
sense of occasion, his sen.se of theatre, never deserted 
him. 

Flair is all Important. There is flair in going to 
Bermuda for lunch—hut there would he no flair in 
going to Staten Island—unless you took the entire 
ferry and had the New York Philharmonic playing 
“The Bluebells of Scotland’’ on the way across. 


If I were a rich man I too would take people to 
Bermuda- -probably playwrights and many I would 
leave light there. But I just know I would not have 
the nerve to wear a suit the colour of crushed straw¬ 
berries — which, believe it or not, is what David 
Frost wore. It was devised by Hardy Amies —• 
they .say. 

THE TIMES 


The Sound of Namls: Fewer patients would become 
addicted to barbiturates, pep pills and vitamins if 
doctois were to prescribe sugar-milk pills and 
bottles of coloured water instead, a retired Surrey 
general practitioner siigge.sts today. 

The plea to bring back the placebo is made by 
Dr William Edwards, who says that taking this 
type of medicine has a great thei open tie effect. 
Placebos aie much less popular with the medical 
profession than they used to be. 

Dr Edwards wiites in the medical newspaper 
Pulse that it does not matter what is in the coloured 
mediaiie “though it svorks best if it ta.stes rather 
fold and IS either red or brown. ’’ He says that green 
medicine is "viewed with suspicion and probably 
goes down the sink.’’ 

lb- suggests that half a dozen pietty capsules 
.should be added to the official foimulaiy of medi¬ 
cines. riiev should be gisen complicated medical- 
.sounding names so that their authenticity would not 
he brought into question. 

The pills and medicines could he prescribed where 
there is nothing the matter, when it does not matter, 
and where the doctoi does not know what is wrong. 
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BLACKNESS AT NOON: W'hat do Oscar 
Lewis, Marshall McL.uhan, Erik Erikson, Arthur 
Koestler, and the UN Declaration on Human Rights 
have in common? . . . They are contraband reading 
in New York State prisons, and are some of the 
authors listed in a brief filed by lawyers of the 
American Civil Liberties Union on behalf of prison¬ 
ers in the penitentiaries at Auburn, Stomiville, and 
Attica. 1lie censors? Prison wardens, or their 
deputies, in many cases prison guards. One of the 
lawyers working on prisoner-rights litigation says: 

“W'ardens or their deputies invariably censor 
political, radical and so-called prurient material. 
Most of our complaints from inmates involve Black 
Panther publications or such things as the writings 
of Mao Tse-tung and Che Guevara. Books by and 
about Eldridgc Cleaver, Malcolm X, Bobby Scale, 
Martin Sostre—^all relevant to the lives of the 
prisoners —arc taboo. Koestler’s Darkness at Noon 
is not allowed in. Mayjhft It sounds too black. Or 
maybe the censors confuse Koestler with Kunstler, 
the activist lawyer.. . 
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William Trevor 


Going Home 


Uiy iTULLiGATAWNY SOUP,” Carnithers 

Ivl said in the dining-car. ‘‘Roast beef, 
roast potatoes, Yorkshire pudding, mixed 
vegetables.” 

‘‘And madam?” murmured the waiter. 

Miss Fanshawe said she’d have the same. 
The waiter thanked her. Carrulhers said; 
‘‘Miss Fanshawc’ll take a medium dry sherry. 
Pale ale for me, please.” 

The waiter paused. He glanced at Miss 
Fanshawe, shaping his lips. 

‘‘I’m sixteen and a half,” Carruthers said. 
‘‘Oh, and a bottle of Beaune, 1962.” 

It was the highlight of every term and every 
holiday for Carruthers, coming like a no 
man’s land between the two: the journey with 
Miss Fanshawe, to their different homes. Not 
once had she officially complained, either to 
his mother or to the school. She wouldn’t do 
that; it wasn’t in Miss Fanshawe to complain 
officially. And as for him, he couldn’t help 
himself. 

‘‘Always Beaune on a train,” he said now, 
‘‘because of all the burgundies it travels 
happiest.” 

‘‘Thank you, sir,” the waiter said. 

‘‘Thank you, old chap.” 

The waiter went, moving swiftly in the 
empty dining-car. The train slowed and then 
gathered speed again. The fields it passed 
through were bright with sunshine; the water 
of a stream glittered in the distance. 

‘‘You shouldn’t lie about your age,” Miss 
Fanshawe reproved, smiling to show she 
hadn’t been upset by the lie. But lies like that, 
she explained, could get a waiter into trouble. 

Carruthers, a sharp-faced boy of thirteen, 
laughed a familiar harsh laugh. He said he 
didn’t like the waiter, a remark that Miss 
Fanshawe ignored. 


‘‘What weather!” she remarked instead. 
‘‘Just look at those weeping willows!” She 
hadn’t ever noticed them before, she added, 
but Carruthers contradicted that, reminding 
her that she had often before remarked on 
these weeping willows. She smiled, with false 
vagueness in her face, slightly shaking her 
head, ‘‘Perhaps it’s just that everything looks 
so different this lovely summer. What will you 
do, Carruthers? Your mother took you to 
Greece last year, didn’t she? It’s almost a 
shame to leave England, I always think, when 
the weather’s like this. So green in the long 
warm days—” 

‘‘Miss Fanshawe, why are you pretending 
nothing has happened?” 

‘‘Happened? My dear, what has hap¬ 
pened?” 

Carruthers laughed again, and looked 
through the window at cows resting in the 
shade of an oak tree. He said, still watching 
the cows, craning his neck to keep them in his 
view: 

“Your mind is thinking about what has 
happened and all the time you’re attempting 
to make ridiculous conversation about the 
long warm days. Your heart is beating fast, 
Miss Fanshawe; your bands are trembling. 
There are two little dabs of red high up on 
your cheeks, just beneath your spectacles. 
There’s a pink flush all over your neck. If you 
were alone. Miss Fanshawe, you’d be crying 
your heart out.” 

Miss Fanshawe, who was thirty-eight, fair- 
haired and untouched by beauty, said that she 
hadn’t the foggiest idea what Carruthers was 
talking about. He shook his head, implying 
that she lied. He said: 

“Why are we being served by a man whom 
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neither of us likes when we should be served 
by someone else? Just look at those weeping 
willows, you say.” 

‘‘Don’t be silly, Carruthers.” 

‘‘What has become. Miss Fanshawe, of the 
other waiter?” 

‘‘Now Carruthers, please don’t start any 
nonsense. I’m tired and—” 

‘‘It was he who gave me a taste for pale ale, 
d’you remember that? In your company. Miss 
Fanshawe, on this train. It was he who told 
us that Beaune travels best. Have a cig. Miss 
Fanshawe?” 

“No, and I wish you wouldn’t either.” 

“Actually Mrs Carruthers allows me the 
odd smoke these days. Ever since my thir¬ 
teenth birthday. May 24th. How can she stop 
me, she says, when day and night she’s at it 
like a factory chimney herself?” 

“Your birthday’s May 24th? I never knew. 
Mine’s two days later.” She spoke hastily, 
and with an eagerness that was as false as the 
vague expression her face had borne a 
moment ago. 

“Gemini, Miss Fanshawe.” 

“Yes: Gemini. Queen Victoria—” 

“The sign of passion. Here comes the 
interloper.” 

The waiter placed sherry before Miss 
Fanshawe and beer in front of Carruthers. He 
murmured deferentially, inclining his head. 

“We’ve just been saying,” Carruthers re¬ 
marked, “that you’re a new one on this line.” 

“Newish, sir. A month—no, tell a lie— 
three weeks yesterday.” 

“We knew your predecessor.” 

“Oh yes, sir?” 

“He used to say this line was as dead as a 
doornail. Actually, he enjoyed not having 
anything to do. Remember, Miss Fanshawe?” 

Miss Fanshawe shook her head. She sipped 
her sherry, hoping the waiter would have the 
sense to go away. Carruthers said: 

“In all the time Miss Fanshawe and I have 
been travelling together there hasn’t been a 
solitary soul besides ourselves in this dining- 
car. 

The waiter said it hardly surprised him. 
You didn’t get many, he agreed, and added, 
smoothing the table-cloth, that it would just 
be a minute before the soup was ready. 

“Your predecMsor,” Carruthers said, “was 
a most extraordinary man.” 

“Oh yes, sir?” 


“He had the gift of tongues. He was 
covered in freckles.” 

“I see, sir.” 

“Miss Fanshawe here had a passion for 
him.” 

The waiter laughed. He lingered for a 
moment and then, since Carruthers was 
silent, went away. 

“Now look here, Carruthers,” Miss 
Fanshawe began. 

“Don’t you thinl^ Mrs Carruthers is the 
most vulgar woman you’ve ever met?” 

“I wasn’t thinking of your mother. I will 
not have you, Carruthers, talking like this to 
the waiter. Please now.” 

“She wears a scent called ‘In Love’. By 
Norman Hartnell. A woman of fifty, as thin as 
fuse wire. My God!” 

“Your mother—” 

“My mother doesn’t concern you—oh, I 
agree. Miss Fanshawe. Still you don’t want 
to deliver me to the female smelling of drink 
and tobacco smoke. I always brush my teeth 
in the lavatory, you know. For your sake, 
Miss Fanshawe.” 

“Please don’t engage the waiter in conver¬ 
sation. And please don’t tell lies about the 
waiter who was here before. It’s ridiculous 
the way you go on—” 

“You’re tired. Miss Fanshawe.” 

“I’m always tired at the end of term.” 

“That waiter used to say—” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, stop about that 
waiter!” 

“Sorry, Miss Fanshawe. I’m sorry.” He 
seemed to mean it, but she knew he didn’t. 
And even when he spoke again, when his 
voice was softer, she knew that he was still 
pretending. “What shall we talk about?” he 
asked, and with a weary cheerfulness she re¬ 
minded him that she’d wondered what he was 
going to do in the holidays. He didn’t reply. 
His head was bent. She knew that he was 
smiling. 


WALK beside her,” he said. “In 
X Rimini and Venice. In Zurich maybe. By 
Lake Lugano. Or the Bladk Sea. New faces 
will greet her in an American Bar in 
Copenhagen. Or near the Spanish Steps—in 
Babbington’s English Tea-Rooms. Or in 
Bandol or Cassis, the Ritz, the Hotel 
Excelsior in old Madrid. What shall we talk 
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about. Miss Fanshawe?*' 

“You could tell me more. Last year in 
Greece—” 

“I remember once we talked about guinea- 
pigs. I told you how 1 killed a guinea-pig that 
Mrs Carruthers gave me. Another time we 
talked about Rider Minor. D’you remember 
that?” 

‘‘Yes, but let’s not—” 

‘‘McGullam was unpleasant to Rider Minor 
in the Changing Rooms. McGullam and 
Travers went after Rider Minor with a little 
piece of wood.” 

‘‘You told me, Carruthers.” 

He laughed. 

‘‘When I first arrived at Ashleigh Court the 
only person who spoke to me was Rider 
Minor. And of course the Sergeant Major. 
The Sergeant Major told me never to take to 
cigs. He described the lungs of a friend of his.” 

‘‘He was quite right.” 

‘‘Yes, he was. Cigs can give you a nasty 
disease.” 

‘‘I wish you wouldn’t smoke, Carruthers.” 

“1 like your hat.” 

‘‘Soup, madam,” the waiter murmured. 
“Sir.” 

“Don’t you like Miss Fanshawe’s hat?” 
Carruthers smiled, pointing at Miss Fanshawe, 
and when the waiter said that the hat was 
very nice Carruthers asked him his name. 
Miss Fanshawe dipped a spoon into her soup. 
The waiter offered her a roll. His name, he 
said, was Atkins. 

“Are you wondering about us, Mr Atkins?” 

“Sir?” 

“Everyone has a natural curiosity, you 
know.” 

“1 see a lot of people in my work, sir.” 

“Miss Fanshawe's an undermatron at 
Ashleigh Court Preparatory School for Boys. 
They use her disgracefully at the end of term— 
patching up clothes so that the mothers won’t 
complain, packing trunks, sorting out laundry. 
From dawn till midnight Miss Fanshawe’s on 
the trot. That’s why she’s tired.” 

Miss Fanshawe laughed. “Take no notice 
of him,” she said. She broke her roll and 
buttered a piece of it. She pointed at wheat 
ripening in a field. The harvest would be good 
this year, she said. 

“At the end of each term,” Carruthers went 
on, “she has to sit with me on this train be¬ 
cause we travel in the same direction. I’m out 


of her authority really, since the term is over. 
Still, she has to keep an eye.” 

The waiter, busy with the wine, said he 
understood. He raised his ^ebrpws at Miss 
Fanshawe and winked, but she^d not en¬ 
courage this, pretending not to notice it. 

“Imagine, Mr Atkins,” Carruthers said, 
“a country house in the mock Tudor style, 
with bits built on to it: a rackety old gym and 
an art room, and changing rooms that smell 
of perspiration. There are a hundred and three 
boys at Ashleigh Court, in narrow iron beds 
with blue rugs on them, which Miss 
Fanshawe has to see are all kept tidy. She 
does other things as well: she wears a white 
overall, and gives out medicines. She pours 
out cocoa in the dining-hall and at eleven 
o’clock every morning she hands each boy 
four peti/ heurre biscuits. She isn’t allowed to 
say Grace. It has to be a master who says 
Grace, ‘For what we’re about to receive... .* 
Or the Reverend T. L. Edwards, who owns 
and runs the place. T.L.E., known to genera¬ 
tions as a pervert. He pays boys, actually.” 

The waiter, having meticulously removed a 
covering of red foil from the top of the wine 
bottle, wiped the cork with a napkin before 
attempting to draw it. He glanced quickly at 
Miss Fanshawe to see if he could catch her 
eye in order to put her at her ease with an 
understanding gesture, but she appeared to be 
wholly engaged with her soup. 

“The Reverend Edwards is a law unto him¬ 
self,” Carruthers said. “Your predecessor was 
intrigued by him.” 

“Please take no notice of him.” She tried 
to sound bracing, looking up suddenly and 
smiling at the waiter. 

“The Headmaster accompanied you on the 
train, did he, sir?” 

“No, no, no, no. The Reverend Edwards 
was never on this train in his life. No, it was 
simply that your predecessor was interested in 
life at Ashleigh Court. He would stand there 
happily listem'ng while we told him the 
details: you could say he was fascinated.” 

At this Miss Fanshawe made a noise that 
was somewhere between a laugh and a denial. 

“You could pour the Beaune now, Mr 
Atkins,” Carruthers suggested. 

The waiter did so, pausing for a moment, in 
doubt as to which of the two he should offer 
a little of the wine to taste. Carruthers 
nodded to him, indicating that it should be he. 
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The waiter complied, and when Carnithers 
had given his approval he filled both their 
glasses and lifted from before them their 
empty soupi-plates. 

“I’ve ask^ you not to behave like that,” 
she said when the waiter had gone. 

“Like what. Miss Fanshawe?” 

“You know, Carruthers.” 

“The waiter and I were having a general 
conversation. As before. Miss Fanshawe, with 
the other waiter. Don’t you remember? Don’t 
you remember my telling him how 1 took 
forty of Hornsby’s Football Cards? And 
drank the communion wine in the Reverend’s 
cupboard?” 

“1 don’t believe—” 

“And I’ll tell you another thing. I excused 
myself into Rider Minor’s gumboots.” 

“Please leave the waiter alone. Please let’s 
have no scenes this time, Carruthers.” 

“There weren’t scenes with the other 
waiter. He enjoyed everything we said to him. 
You could see him quite clearly trying to 
visualise Ashleigh Court. And Mrs Carruthers 
in her awful clothes.” 

“He visualised nothing of the sort. You 
gave him drink that I had to pay for. He was 
obliged to listen to your fantasies.” 

“He enjoyed our conversation. Miss 
Fanshawe. Why is it that people like you and 
I are so unpopular?” 

She didn’t answer, but sighed instead. He 
would go on and on, she knew; there was 
nothing she could do. She always meant not 
to protest, but when it came to the point she 
found it hard to sit silent, mile after mile. 

“You know what I mean. Miss Fanshawe? 
At Ashleigh Court they say you have an 
awkward way of walking. And I’ve got no 
charm; I think that’s why they don’t much 
like me. But how for God’s sake could any 
child of Mrs Carruthers have charm?” 

“Please don’t speak of your mother like 
that—” 

“And yet men fancy her. Awful men arrive 
at weekends, as keen for sex as the Reverend 
Edwards is. ‘Your mother’s a most elegant 
woman,’ a hard-eyed lecher remarked to me 
last summer, in the Palm Court of a Greek 
hotel.” 

“Don’t drink too much of that wine. The 
last time—” 

** ‘You’re staggering,’ she said the last 


time. I told her I had ’flu. She’s beautiful, 
1 dare say, in her thin way. D’you think she’s 
beautiful?” 

“Yes, she is.” 

“She has men all over the place. Love 
flows like honey while you make do with 
waiters on a train.” 

“Oh, don’t be so silly, Carruthers.” 

“She snaps her fingers and people come to 
comfort her with lust. A woman like that’s 
never alone. While yeu—” 

“Will you please stop talking about me?” 
“You have a heart in your breast like any¬ 
one else. Miss Fanshawe.” 

T he waiter, arriving again, coughed. 

He leaned across the table and placed a 
warmed plate in front of Miss Fanshawe and 
a similar one in front of Carruthers. There 
was silence while he offered Miss Fanshawe a 
silver-plated platter with slices of roast beef 
on it, and square pieces of Yorkshire pudding. 
In the silence she selected what she wanted, a 
small portion, for her appetite on journeys 
with Carruthers was never great. Carruthers 
took the rest. The waiter offered vegetables. 

“Miss Fanshawe ironed that blouse at a 
quarter to five this morning,” Carruthers said. 
“She’d have ironed it last night if she hadn't 
been so tired.” 

“A taste more carrots, sir?” 

“I don’t like carrots, Mr Atkins.” 

“Peas, sir?” 

“Thank you. She got up from her small bed, 
Mr Atkins, and her feet were chilly on the 
linoleum. She shivered, Mr Atkins, as she 
slipped her nightdress off. She stood there 
naked, thinking of another person. What 
became of your predecessor?” 

“I don’t know, sir. I never knew the man 
at all. All right for you, madam?” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

“He used to go back to the kitchen, Mr 
Atkins, and tell the cook that the couple from 
Ashleigh Court were on the train again. He’d 
lean against the sink while the cook poked 
about among his pieces of meat, trying to find 
us something to eat. Your predecessor would 
suck at the butt of a cig and occasionally he’d 
lift a can of beer to his lips. When the cook 
asked him what the matter was he’d say it was 
fascinating, a place like Ashleigh Court with 
boys running about in grey uniforms and an 
undermatron watching her life go by.” 
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“Excuse me, sir/* 

The waiter went. Carruthers said: 

** *She makes her own clothes/ the other 
waiter told the cook. ‘She couldn’t give a 
dinner party the way the young lad’s mother 
could. She couldn’t chat to this person and 
that, moving about among d6coilet6 women 
and outshining every one of them. Why is she 
an undermatron at Ashleigh Court Pre¬ 
paratory School for Boys, owned and run by 
the Reverend T. L. Edwards, known to 
generations as a pervert?’ ” 

Miss Fanshawe, with an effort, laughed. 
“Because she’s qualified for nothing else,” 
she lightly said. 

“1 think that freckled waiter was sacked 
because he interfered with the passengers. 
‘Vegetables?’ he suggested, and before he 
could help himself he put the dish of cauli¬ 
flower on the table and put his arms around 
a woman. ‘All tickets please,’ cried the ticket- 
collector and then he saw the waiter and the 
woman on the floor. You can’t run a Railway 
Company like that.” 

“Carruthers—” 

“Was it something like that. Miss Fan¬ 
shawe? D’you think 

“Of course it wasn’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because you’ve just made it up. The man 
was a perfectly ordinary waiter on this train.” 

“That’s not true.” 

“Of course it is.” 

“I love this train. Miss Fanshawe.” 

“It’s a perfectly ordinary—” 

“Of course it isn’t.” 

Carruthers laughed gaily, waiting for the 
waiter to come again, eating in silence until it 
was time for their plates to be cleared away. 

“Trifle, madam?” the waiter said. “Cheese 
and biscuits?” 

“Just cofiee, please.” 

“Sit down, why don’t you, Mr Atkins? Join 
us for a while.” 

“Ah no, sir, no.” 

“Miss Fanshawe and I don’t have to keep 
up appearances on your train. D’you under¬ 
stand that? We’ve been keeping up appear¬ 
ances for three long months at Ashleigh 
Court, and it’s time we stopped. Shall I tell 
you about my mother, Mr Atkins?” 

“Your mother, sir?” 

“Carruthers—” 

“In 1960, when I was three, my father left 


her for another woman: she found it hard to 
bear. She had a lover at the time, a Mr 
Tennyson, but even so she found it hard to 
forgive my father for taking himself off.” 

“I see, sir.” 

“It was my father's intention that 1 should 
accompany him to his new life with the other 
woman, but when it came to the point the 
other woman decided against that. Why 
should she be burdened with my mother’s 
child? she wanted to know: you can see her 
argument, Mr Atkins.” 

“I must be getting on now, sir.” 

“So my father arranged to pay my mother 
an annual sum, in return for which she agreed 
to give me house room. 1 go with her when 
she goes on holiday to a smart resort. My 
father’s a thing of the past. What d’you think 
of all that, Mr Atkins? Can you visualise Mrs 
Carruthers at a resort? She’s not at all like 
Miss Fanshawe.” 

“I’m sure she’s not—” 

“Not at all.” 

“Please let go my sleeve, sir.” 

“We want you to sit down.” 

“It’s not my place, sir, to sit down with the 
passengers in the dining-car.” 

“We want to ask you if you think it’s fair 
that Mrs Carruthers should round up all the 
men she wants while Miss Fanshawe has only 
the furtive memory of a waiter on a train, a 
man who came to a sticky end, God knows.” 

“Stop it!” cried Miss Fanshawe. “Stop iti 
Stop itl Let go his Jacket and let him go 
away—” 

“I have things to do, sir.” 

“He smelt of fried eggs, a smell that still 
comes back to her at night.” 

“You’re damaging my jacket. I must ask 
you to release me at once.” 

“Are you married, Mr Atkins?” 

“Will you please let me go!” 

“Carruthers!” Her face was crimson and 
her neck blotched with a flushing that 
Carruthers had seen before. “Carruthers, for 
heaven’s sake behave yourself!” 

“The Reverend Edwards isn’t married, as 
you might guess, Mr Atkins.” 

The waiter tried to pull his sleeve out of 
Carruthers’ grasp, panting a little from 
embarrassment and from the effort. “Let go 
my jacket!” he shouted. “Will you let me go!” 

Carruthers laughed, but did not release his 
grasp. There was a sound of ripping as the 
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jacket tore. 

“Miss Fanshawc’ll stitch it for you,” Car- 
nithers said at once, and added more sharply 
when the waiter raised a hand to strike him: 
“Don’t do that, please. Don’t threaten a 
passenger, Mr Atkins.” 

“You’ve ruined this jacket. You bloody 
Uttle—” 

“Don’t use language in front of the lady.” 
He spoke quietly, and to a stranger entering 
the dining-car at that moment it might have 
seemed that the waiter was in the wrong, that 
the torn sleeve of his jacket was the just result 
of some attempted insolence on his part. 

“You’re mad,” the waiter shouted at Car- 
ruthers, his face red and sweating in his anger. 
“That child’s a raving lunatic,” he shouted as 
noisily at Miss Fanshawe, 

Carruthers was humming a hymn, “Lord, 
dismiss us,” he softly sang, “with Thy 
blessing.” 

“Put any expenses on my bill,” whispered 
Miss Fanshawe. “I’m very sorry.” 

“Ashleigh Court’ll pay,” Carruthers said, 
not smiling now, his face all of a sudden as 
sombre as the faces of the other two. 

No one spoke again in the dining-car. The 
waiter brought coffee, and later presented a 
bill. 


T he train stopped at a small station. 

Three people got out as Miss Fanshawe 
and Carruthers moved down the corridor to 
their compartment. They walked in silence. 
Miss Fanshawe in front of Carruthers, he 
drawing his right hand along the glass of the 
windows. There’d been an elderly man in their 
compartment when they’d left it: to Miss 
Fanshawe’s relief he was no longer there. 
Carruthers slid the door across. She found her 
book and opened it at once. 

“I’m sorry,” he said when she’d read a 
page. 

She turned the page, not looking up, not 
speaking. 

“I’m sorry I tormented you,” he said after 
another pause. 

She still did not look up, but spoke while 
moving her eyes along a line of print. “You’re 
always sorry,” she said. 

Her face and neck were still hot. Her 
fingers tightly held the paper-backed volun^ 
she read. She felt taut and rigid, as though 


the unpleasantness in the dining-car had 
coiled some part of her up. On other 
journeys she’d experienced a similar feeling, 
though never as unnervingly as she experi¬ 
enced it now. He had never before torn a 
waiter’s clothing. 

“Miss Fanshawe?” 

“I want to read.” 

“I’m not going back to Ashleigh Court.” 

She went on reading and then, when he’d 
repeated the statement, she slowly raised her 
head. She looked at him, and thought, as she 
always did when she looked at him, that he 
was in need of care. There was a barrenness 
in his sharp face; his eyes reflected the tang 
of a bitter truth. 

“I took the Reverend Edwards’ cigarette- 
lighter. He’s told me he won’t have me back.” 

“That isn’t true, Carruthers—” 

“At half past eleven yesterday morning 
I walked into the Reverend’s study and lifted 
it from his desk. Unfortunately he met me 
on the way out. Ashleigh Court, he said, was 
no place for a thief.” 

“But why? Why did you do such a silly 
thing?” 

“1 don’t know. I don’t know why I do a 
lot of things. I don’t know why I pretended 
you were in love with a waiter. This is the last 
horrid journey for you. Miss Fanshawe.” 

“So you won’t be coming back—” 

“The first time 1 met you I was crying in a 
dormitory. D’you remember that? Do you. 
Miss Fanshawe?” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“‘Are you missing your mummy?’ you 
asked me, and 1 said no. I was crying 
because I’d thought I’d like Ashleigh Court. 
I’d thought it would be heaven, a place with¬ 
out Mrs Carruthers. I didn’t say that; not 
then.” 

“No.” 

“You brought me to your room and gave 
me liquorice allsorts. You made me blow 
my nose. You told me not to cry because the 
other boys would laugh at me. And yet 1 went 
on crying.” 


I N THE FIELDS men were making hay. 

Children in one field waved at the passing 
train. The last horrid journey, she thought; 
she would li&ver see the sharp face again, nor 
the bitterness reflected in the eyes. He’d wept. 
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as others occasionally had too; she’d been, 
for a moment, a mother to him. His own 
mother didn’t like him, he’d later said—on a 
journey—because his features reminded her 
of his father’s features. 

**I don’t know why I’m so unpleasant. Miss 
Fanshawe. The Reverend stared at me last 
night and said he had a feeling in his bones 
that I’d end up badly. He said 1 was a useless 
sort of person, a boy he couldn’t ever rely on. 
I’d let him down, he said, thieving and lying 
like a common criminal. T’m chalking you 
up as a failure for Ashleigh,* he said. T never 
had much faith in you, Carruthers.’ ” 

“He’s a most revolting man.’’ She said it 
without meaning to, and yet the words came 
easily from her. She said it because it didn’t 
matter any more, because he wasn’t going to 
return to Ashleigh Court to repeat her words. 

“You were kind to me that first day,’’ Car¬ 
ruthers said. “I liked that holy picture in your 
room. You told me to look at it, I remember. 
Your white overall made a noise when you 
walked.’’ 

She wanted to say that once she had told 
lies too, that at St Monica’s School for Girls 
she’d said the Kini^., the late George VI, had 
spoken to her when she stood in the crowd. 
She wanted to say that she’d stolen two 
rubbers from Elsie Grantham and poured ink 
all over the face of a clock, and had never 
been found out. 

She closed her eyes, longing to speak, 
longing above all the things in the world to 
fill the compartment with the words that had 
begun, since he’d told her, to rattle in her 
brain. All he’d ever done on the train was to 
speak a kind of truth about his mother and 
the school, to speak in their no man’s land, 
as now and then he’d call it. Tormenting her 
was incidental; she knew it was. Tormenting 
her was just by chance, a thing that happened. 

His face was like a flint. No love had ever 
smoothed his face, and while she looked at 
it she felt, unbearably now, the urge to speak 
as he had spoken, so many times. He smiled 
at her. “Yes,” he said. “The Reverend’s a 
most revolting man.” 

“I’m thirty-eight,” she said and saw him 
nod as though, precisely, he'd guessed her 
age a long time ago. 

“Tonight we’ll sit together in the bungalow 
by the sea where my parents live and they’ll 
ask me about the term at Ashleigh. ’Begin at 


the beginning, Beryl,* my mother’ll say and 
my father’ll set his deaf aid. ‘The first day? 
What happened the first day. Beryl?’ And I 
shall tell them. 'Speak up,’ they’ll say, and in 
a louder voice I’ll tell them about the new 
boys, and the new members of staff. Tomor¬ 
row night I’ll tell some more, and on and on 
until the holidays and the term are over. 
‘Wherever are you going?’ my mother’ll say 
when 1 want to go out for a walk. ‘Funny 
time,’ she’ll say, ‘to go for a walk.’ No matter 
what time it is.” 

He turned his head away, gazing through 
the window as earlier she had gaa^d through 
the window of the dining-car, in awkwardness. 

“1 didn’t fall in love with a freckled waiter,” 
he heard her say, “but God knows the 
freckled waiter would have done.” 

He looked at her again. “I didn’t mean. 
Miss Fanshawe—” 

“If he had suddenly murmured while 
offering me the vegetables I’d have closed my 
eyes with Joy. To be desired, to be desired in 
any way at all...” 

“Miss Fanshawe—” 


t^T^ORN BENIiATII GEMINI, the sigO of 
ri passion, you said. Yet who wants to 
know about passion in the heart of an ugly 
undermatron? Different for your mother, 
Carruthers: your mother might weep and tear 
away her hair, and others would weep in pity 
because of all her beauty. D’you see, Car¬ 
ruthers? D’you understand me?” 

“No, Miss Fanshawe. No, I don’t think I 
do. I’m not as—” 

“There was a time one Christmas, after a 
party in the staff room, when a man who 
taught Algebra took me up to a loft, the place 
where the Wolf Cubs meet. We lay down on 
an old tent, and then suddenly this man was 
sick. That was in 1954.1 didn’t tell them that 
in the bungalow: I’ve never told them the 
truth. I’ll not say tonight, eating cooked ham 
and salad, that the boy I travelled with 
created a scene in the dining-car, or that 1 
was obliged to pay for damage to a waiter’s 
clothes.” 

“Shall we read now. Miss Fanshawe?” 

“How can we read, for God’s sake, when 
we have other things to say? What was it like, 
d’you think, on ail the journeys to see you so 
unhappy? Yes, you’ll probably go to the 
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bad. He’s right: you have the look of a boy 
who’ll end like that. The unhappy often do." 

“Unhappy, Miss Fanshawe? Do I seem 
unhappy?" 

“Oh for God’s sake, tell the truth! The 
truth’s been there between us all our journeys. 
We’ve looked at one another and seen it, over 
and over again.” 

“Miss Fanshawe I don’t understand you. 
I promise you I don’t understand—*’ 

“How could I ever say in that bungalow 
that the Algebra teacher laid me down on a 
tent and then was sick? Yet I can say it now 
to you, a thing I’ve never told another soul." 

The door slid open, and a woman wearing 
a blue hat, a smiling, red-faced woman, asked 
if the vacant seats were taken. In a voice that 
amazed Carruthers further Miss Fanshawe 
told her to go away. 

“Well, really!” said the woman. 

“Leave us in peace, for God’s sake!” 
shrieked Miss Fanshawe, and the woman, 
her smile all gone, backed into the corridor. 
Miss Fanshawe rose and shut the door again. 

“It's different in the bungalow by the sea,” 
she then quite quietly remarked. “Not like an 
American Bar in Copenhagen or the Hotel 
Excelsior in Madrid. Along the walls the 
coloured geese stretch out their necks, the 
brass is polished and in its place. Inch by inch 
oppression fills the air. On the chintz covers 
in the sitting-room there’s a pattern of small 
wild roses, the stair-carpet’s full of fading 
lupins. To W. J. Fanshawe on the occasion of 
his retirement, says the plaque on the clock 
on the sitting-room mantelpiece. From his 
friends in the Prudential. The clock has a gold- 
coloured face and four black pillars of ersatz 
material: it hasn’t chimed since 1958. At 
night, not far away, the sea tumbles about, 
seeming too real to be true. The seagulls 
shriek when I walk on the beach, and when 
I look at them I think they’re crying out with 
happiness.” 

He began to speak, only to speak her name 
for there was nothing else he could think of 
to say. He changed his mind and said nothing 
at all. 

“Who would take me from it now? Who, 
Carruthers? What freckled waiter or teacher 
of Algebra? What assistant in a shop, what 
bank-clerk, postman, salesman of cosmetics? 
They sec a figure walking in the wind, discs 
of thick glass on her eyes, breasts as flat as a 


pancake. Her movement’s awkward, they say, 
and when she’s close enough they raise their 
hats and turn away: they mean no harm.” 

“1 see,” he said. 

“In the bungalow I’m frightened of both 
of them: all my life I’ve been afraid of them. 
When I was small and wasn’t pretty they 
made the best of things, and longed that I 
should be clever instead. ‘Read to us. Beryl,’ 
my father would say, rubbing his hands 
together when he canfe in from his office. And 
I would try to read. ‘Spell “merchant”,’ my 
father would urge as though his life depended 
upon it, and the letters would ^come 
jumbled in my mind. Can you see it, Car¬ 
ruthers, a child with glasses and an awkward 
way of walking, and two angry figures, like 
vultures, unforgiving? They’d exchange a 
glance, turning their eyes away from me, as 
though in shame. ‘Not bright,’ they’d think. 
‘Not bright, to make up for the other.’ ” 

“How horrid. Miss Fanshawe.” 

“No, no. After all, was it nice for them that 
their single child should be a gawky creature 
who blushed when people spoke? How could 
they help themselves, any more than your 
mother can?” 

“Still, my mother—” 

“ ‘Going to the pictures?’ he .said the last 
time 1 was home. ‘What on earth are you 
doing that for?’ And then she got the news¬ 
paper which gave the programme that was 
showing. ‘Tarzan and the Apemen/ she read 
out. ‘My dear, at your age!’ 1 wanted to sit 
in the dark for an hour or two, not having to 
talk about the term at Ashleigh Court. But 
how could I say that to them? I felt the 
redness coming in my face. ‘For children 
surely,’ my father said. ‘A film like that.’ 
And then he laughed. ‘Beryl’s made a 
mistake,’ my mother explained, and she 
laughed too.” 

“And did you go. Miss Fanshawe?” 

“Go?” 

“To Tarzan and the ApemenT* 

“No, I didn’t go. I don’t possess courage 
like that: as soon as I enter the door of the 
bungalow I can feel their disappointment 
all round me and I’m terrified all over again. 
I’ve thought of not going back but I haven’t 
even the courage for that: they’ve sucked 
everything out of me. D’you understand?” 

“Well—” 

“Why is God so cruel that we leave the 
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ugly school and travel together to a greater 
ugliness when we could travel to something 
nice?” 

“Nice. Miss Fanshawe? NiceT' 

“You know what I mean, Carruthers.” 

He shook his head. Again he turned it away 
from her, looking at the window, wretchedly 
now. 

“Of course you do,” her voice said, “if 
you think about it.” 

“I really—” 


itT-pUNNY OUR BIRTHDAYS being close 
Jp together!” Her mood was gayer sud¬ 
denly. He turned to look at her and saw that 
she was smiling. He smiled also. 

“I’ve dreamed this train went on for ever,” 
she said, “On and on until at last you stopped 
engaging passengers and waiters in fantastic 
conversation. ‘I’m belter now,’ you said, and 
then you went to sleep. And when you awoke 
1 gave you liquorice allsorts. ‘1 understand,’ 
I said. ‘It doesn’t matter.’ ” 

“1 know I've been very bad to you. Miss 
Fanshawe. I’m sorry—” 

“I’ve dreamed of us together in my parents’ 
bungalow, of my parents dead and buried 
and your thin mother gone too, and Ashleigh 
Court a thing of the nightmare past. I’ve seen 
us walking over the beaches together, of you 
growing up, of cooking for you and mending 
your clothes, and knitting you pullovers. I’ve 
bought you fresh brown eggs and made you 
apple dumplings. I’ve watched you smile 
over crispy chops.” 

“Miss Fanshawe—” 

“I’m telling you about a dream in which 
ordinary things are marvellous. Tea tastes 
nicer and the green of the grass is a fresher 
green than you’ve ever noticed before, and 
the air is rosy, and happiness runs about. 
I would take you to a cinema on a Saturday 
afternoon and we would buy chips on the way 
home and no one would mind. We’d sit by 
the fire and say whatever we liked to one 
another. And you would no longer steal 
things or tell lies, because you'd have no 
need to. Nor would you mock an unpretty 
undermatron.” 

“Miss Fanshawe, I—I’m feeling tired. I 
think I’d like to read.” 

“Why should they have a child and then 
destroy it? Why should your mother not love 


you because your face is like your father’s 
face?” 

“My mother—” 

“Your mother’s a disgrace,” she cried in 
sudden, new emotion. “What life is it for a 
child to drag around hotels and lovers, a piece 
of extra luggage, alone, unloved?” 

“It's not too bad. I get quite used to it—” 

“Why can He not strike them dead?” she 
whispered. “Why can’t He make it possible? 
By some small miracle, surely to God?” 

He wasn’t looking at her. He heard her 
weeping, and listened to the sound, not 
knowing what to do. 

“You're a sorrowful mess, Carruthers,” 
she whispered. “Yet you need not be.” 

“Please. Please, Miss Fanshawe—” 

“You’d be a different kind of person and 
so would I. You’d have my love. I’d care 
about the damage that’s been done to you. 
You wouldn’t come to a bad end: I’d see 
to that.” 

He didn’t want to turn his head again. 
He didn’t want to see her, but in spite of that 
he found himself looking at her. She, too, 
was gazing at him, tears streaming on her 
cheeks. He spoke slowly and with as much 
firmness as he could gather together, 

“What you’re saying doesn’t make any 
sense. Miss Fanshawe,” 

“The waiter said that you were mad. Am 
I crazy too ? Can people go mad like that, 
for a liltle while, on a train? Out of loneliness 
and locked-up love? Or desperation?” 

“I’m sure it has nothing to do with mad¬ 
ness. Miss Fanshawe—” 

“The sand blows on to my face, and some¬ 
times into my eyes. In my bedroom I shake it 
from my sandals. 1 murmur in the sitting- 
room, ‘Really Beryl,’ my mother says, and my 
father sucks his breath in. On Sunday morn¬ 
ings we walk to church, all three of us. I go 
again, on my own, to Evensong: 1 find that 
nice. And yet I’m glad when it’s time to go 
back to Ashleigh Court, Are you ever glad, 
Carruthers?” 

“Sometimes I have been. But not always. 
Not always at all, I—” 

“ ‘Let’s go for a stroll,’ the Algebra teacher 
said. His clothes were stained with beer. ‘Let’s 
go up there,’ he said. ‘It’s nice up there.’ And 
in the pitch dark we climbed to the loft where 
the Wolf Cubs meet. He lit his cigarette-lighter 
and spread the tent out. 1 don’t mind what 
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happens, I thought. Anything is better than 
nothing happening all my life. And then the 
man was sick.” 

‘‘You told me that. Miss Fanshawe.” 

‘‘ ‘You’re getting fat’, my mother might 
have said. ‘Look at Beryl, Dad, getting fat.’ 
And 1 would try to laugh. ‘A drunk has made 
me pregnant,’ I might have whispered in the 
bungalow, suddenly finding the courage for 
it. And they would look at me and see that 1 
was happy, and I would kneel by my bed and 
pour out my thanks to God, every night of 
my life, while waiting for my child.” She 
paused and gave a little laugh. ‘They are 
waiting for us: those people, Carruthers.” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘The clock on the mantelpiece still will not 
chime. ‘Cocoa,’ my mother’ll say at half past 
nine. And when they die it’ll be too late.” 

H h could fkel the train slowing, and 
sighed within him, a gesture of thanks¬ 
giving. In a moment he would walk away 
from her: he would never see her again. It 
didn’t matter what had taken place, because 
he wouldn’t ever see her again. It didn’t 
matter, all she had said, or all he had earlier 
said himself. 

He felt sick in his stomach after the beer 
and the wine and the images she’d created, 
of a life with her in a seaside bungalow. The 
food she’d raved about would be appalling; 
she’d never let him smoke. And yet, in the 
compartment now, while they were still alone, 
he was unable to prevent himself from feeling 
sorry for her. She was right when she spoke 
of her craziness. 

‘‘I’d better go and brush my teeth,” he 
said. He rose and lifted his overnight case 
from the rack. 

‘‘Don’t go,” she whispered. 

His band, within the suitcase, had already 


grasped a blue sponge-bag. He released it 
and closed the case. He stood, not wishing to 
sit down again. She didn’t speak. She wasn’t 
looking at him now. 

‘‘Will you be all right. Miss Fanshawe?” 
he said at last, and repeated the question 
when she didn’t reply. ‘‘Miss Fanshawe?” 

‘‘I’m sorry you’re not coming back to 
Ashleigh, Carruthers. I hope you have a 
pleasant holiday abroad.” 

‘‘Miss Fanshawe, will you—” 

‘‘I’ll stay in England, as I always do.” 

‘‘We’ll be there in a moment,” he said. 

‘‘I hope you won’t go to the bad, Car¬ 
ruthers.” 

They passed by houses now; the backs of 
houses, suburban gardens. Posters advertised 
beer and cigarettes and furniture. Geo. Small. 
Seeds, one said. 

‘‘I hope not, too,” he said, 

‘‘Your mother’s on the platform. Where 
she always stands.” 

“Good-bye, Miss Fanshawe.” 

“Good-bye, Carruthers. Good-bye.” 

Porters stood waiting. Mail-bags were on 
a trolley. A voice called out, speaking of the 
train they were on. 

She didn’t look at him. She wouldn’t lift 
her head: he knew the tears were pouring on 
her cheeks now, more than before, and he 
wanted to say, again, that he was sorry. He 
shivered, standing in the doorway, looking 
at her, and then he closed the door and went 
away. 

She saw his mother greet him, his mother 
smiling, in red as always she was. They went 
together to collect his luggage from the van, 
out of her sight, and when the train pulled 
away from the station she saw them once 
again, the mother speaking and Carruthers 
just as he always was, laughing his harsh 
laugh. 
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A Conversation 


Y ou are primarily a philosopher, but can you tell 
us a little about your "political’’ biography? 

Popper: I became a Marxist in about 1915, when 
I was thirteen years old, and an anti-Marxist in 
1919, shortly before my seventeenth birthday. I 
remained a socialist until I was thirty, although 1 
began to doubt more and more whether freedom 
and socialism are compatible. 

The incident that turned me into an anti- 
Marxist was of crucial importance. It occurred in 
my native Vienna. Shooting broke out during a 
demonstration by young unarmed Socialist and 
Communist workers, and several of the youngsters 
were killed. I was horrified and indignant at the 
police, but also at myself because 1 felt that, as a 
Marxist, 1 bore part of the responsibility—at least 
in principle—for the tragedy. Marxist theory 
demands that the class struggle be sharpened and 
intensified. It asserts that an intensification of the 
class struggle speeds our approach to socialism 
and that, although revolution may claim some 
victims, capitalism daily claims more victims 
than the whole socialist revolution would ever do. 

That was the Marxist analysis. 1 now asked 
myself whether we could ever rationally defend 
such a calculation. 1 began to read Marx critically, 
and 1 discovered what scant foundation there was 
for the Marxist beliefs in the historical inevitability 
of the coming of socialism, the prevalence of a 
malignant social system, and in such notions as 
that of so-called Spatkapitalismus. 

What really exists is people, their joys and 
sorrows. I was, and I still am, an individualist in 
the sense that I realised that what mattered was 
that justice should prevail between individuals, 
and that concepts such as Mankind—let alone 
Oass—are abstractions, perhaps important in 
some theoretical context, but sometimes exceed¬ 
ingly dangerous. What are we to say, for instance, 
of those Marxists who are prepan^ to sacrifice 


concrete individuals for the sake of an abstract 
Humanity—who believe that the worse human 
beings fare, the better it is for the Inevitable 
Social Revolution, and thus for Mankind? Of 
course there are conflicts of interest in society, but 
it is extremely doubtful whether the intensification 
of these conflicts would lead to a better society or 
to a worse one (such us, for example, a fascist 
society). 

My critical attitude towards Marxism did not, 
at first, shake my socialist convictions in the least. 
To me, socialism was an ethical postulate— 
nothing more or less than the idea of justice. A 
social order which managed to combine abject 
poverty and great affluence struck me as both 
inequitable and intolerable. However, my growing 
realisation that institutionalised socialism renders 
the state too unwieldy and bureaucrats too power¬ 
ful vis-b-vis citizens prompted me to abandon my 
youthful convictions. I have never regained my 
belief in the compatibility of socialism and 
freedom. 1 have become convinced, moreover, 
that every simple formula is misleading. If 
'‘socialism” means “the socialisation or national¬ 
isation of the means of production”, then it is 
clear that this is not a remedy for all social evils, 
but rather—and this is most important—a threat 
to the freedom of the individual. 

—But still, politics of another sort charged your 
life. 

Popper : At the age of twenty-eight I was appoin¬ 
ted as a teacher at a secondary school in Vienna. 
1 had written a great deal in the interim, but had 
published virtually nothing. Encouraged by 
friends, I now wrote two books. The second of 
these, published in 1934 under the title LogUc der 
Forschung, propelled me, almost against my 
intentions, into academic life. Austria at that time 
was ruled by a fascist dictatorship, and I realised 
that Hitler would soon invade the country and 
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make it part of Germany. Being of Jewish descent, 
I decided to emigrate. My book brought me an 
invitation to give lectures in England, and on 
Christmas Eve, 1936, I was offered an appoint* 
ment as a University lecturer in New Z^land. 
It was there, in March 1938, that I learned of 
Hitler’s entry into Austria and decided to publish 
my two critiques of Fascism and Marxism, The 
Open Society and Its Enemies and The Poverty of 
Historicism. In the spring of 1945 I was offered 
a post in England, and left New Zealand. I taught 
at London University from 1946 to 1969 with 
intermediate spells as a Visiting Professor in 
America and, for brief periods, in Austria, Japan 
and Australia. T retired—if that is the right word— 
three years ago, but I am now working harder 
than ever. 

— How, and where, during these travels did you 

come to a new view of society? 

Popper: I first visited England in the years 
1935-6. Coming from Austria, which, while 
governed by a comparatively mild dictatorship, 
was menaced by its National Socialist neighbours, 

1 now found that I could at last breathe freely. It 
was as if the windows had been flung open. The 
term “open society” (which, as I later found, had 
been used by Bergson in a different sense) derives 
from this experience. 

What do I regard as the characteristic features 
of an open society? I would quote two. First, that 
free debate and especially debate about the wis¬ 
dom or otherwise of governmental decisions, 
should be possible within a society and should 
exert an influence on politics; and, secondly, that 
institutions should exist for the protection of 
freedom and the protection of the poor and the 
weak. 

To take the second point first, the state protects 
its citizens from physical violence by means of 
legal and social institutions, and can also shield 
them from abuse by economic forces. This is 
already happening, and it is susceptible to 
improvement. We must, in fact, construct social 
institutions which protect the economically weak 
against the economically ruthless. Political power 
can control economic power. Marxists underrate 
the potential of politics and, in particular, of what 
they disparagingly term “formal freedom.” 

1, therefore, stress the central role of political 
institutions in social reform. It is far less impor¬ 
tant who governs than how governments are in¬ 
fluenced and controlled. The old question “Who 
should rule?’'’, which was regarded as being the 
central question of political theory from Plato to 
Marx, is wrongly put. This brings me back to my 
earlier point, namely, the m^or significance of 
public debate. The United States is the most 
important of those cotmtries whidi possess a 
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relatively open social order; all the rest are 
dependent on its fate. Little more than a century 
has passed since the emancipation of America’s 
Negro slaves, and sinc» the conclusion of almost 
five years of Civil War between North and South. 
It was a terrible national crisis: a crisis of 
conscience. Now the United States is, once again, 
going through a terrible crisis of conscience with 
regard to the Negro problem and simultaneously 
with regard to Viet Nam. 

This clearly shows us what is most relevant to 
the openness of a soci&y: freedom of speech and 
the existence of an influential opposition. 
America’s major newspapers and the most 
influential television commentators are sharply 
critical of government policy. The opposition 
calls for the withdrawal of American forces from 
Viet Nam; and the Government has indeed 
accepted this as its programme at the prompting 
of the opposition. We encounter here a unique 
occurrence which would be inconceivable save in 
an open society: after a war lasting for years, the 
Government concedes, under the pressure of 
public debate, that the war was a grievous mistake 
and should be terminated as soon as possible. 

I would not, of course, want to represent 
American democracy as an ideal. Far too many 
crimes and acts of violence take place in America. 
Furthermore the country seems to have changed 
with remarkable speed since the assassination of 
President Kennedy. Before that, the mood was 
one of hope, and of confidence in America’s moral 
superiority. Now, the country is in the throes of a 
spiritual depression which has been deepened still 
further by the murders of Martin Luther King and 
Robert Kennedy and by the war in Viet Nam. The 
Americans are no longer certain that their country 
and form of government are the best. These acts of 
violence may, in part, be a consequence of some 
American frontier traditions, but they are not a 
consequence of the form of government or of a 
so-called authoritarian system. Life styles and 
convictions do, in fact, change very rapidly in 
America: open societies are not very stable, 
precisely because they are exposed to critical 
discussion. Dictatorships are more stable, and so 
are utopias, which are always represented as static. 


Y ou SAY the state can protect its citizens from 
economic violence, by means of political institu¬ 
tions. It certainly could do so—but Marxists argue 
that these same institutions are manned by the ruling 
groups and therefore become ineffective. 

Popper: I think this is a gross exaggeration. Every 
institution in a d^ocracy is manned by different 
groups—oftea opposed—at different moments of 
time. That much is obvious. But the idea that 
institutions in a democracy are, so to speak, 
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pennanoitly controlled by the bourgeoisie is 
simply a version of the Marxist myth of class 
dictatorship: that every state is a dictatorial state 
and that so-called “formal democracy” is nothing 
more than a class dictatorship. To repeat, I regard 
that as a fantasy. 

—But isn't there evidence of at least elements of 
class dictatorship when, as in the West German 
Republic, 70 % ofnewly created private wealth accrues 
to the smallest group of "self-employed” persons 
whereas the seven times larger group of employees h 
fobbed off with the remaining 30 %? When the lax 
system one-sidedly favours a small section of society? 
When owners of capital continue to amass wealth 
without personal effort while most employees are 
compelled to expend their entire income and can 
therefore never become owners of capital themselves? 

Popper : You are posing several questions at once. 
The word “class” can have many misleading 
connotations. Marxists claim that all democracies 
are disguised class dictatorships, but this mis¬ 
leading assertion has little to do with the existence 
of wide variations in wealth. One can, for example, 
conceive of a free society which grants equal 
opportunities to all—all enjoy the same educa¬ 
tion, and death duties distribute all wealth 
equally—but which nonetheless exhibits great 
contrasts in newly-created wealth. Provided there 
is no poverty, this can scarcely be accounted an 
evil: large fortunes are almost entirely invested 
and make it possible to innovate. The same kind 
of society might also contain extremes of poverty 
and wealth. And while 1 should regard this as a 
great evil, rich and poor would not constitute 
classes in the Marxist sense. 

But your remark was aimed at the West 
German Republic, which you reproached for 
great inequality in the distribution of newly- 
created wealth. This proves little about its class 
character and nothing about a class dictatorship. 
You also assert that the tax system one-sidedly 
favours a small section of society. Tf that be so, 
democracy has a remedy of the sort which can be 
observed in the British and even in the American 
systems of taxation. Marx believed that a pro¬ 
gressive system of income tax was incompatible 
with “capitalism”, but in Great Britain, a very 
large part of the national income goes to the state 
in the form of taxes: income tax, corporation tax, 
and indirect taxes. (Besides, there are nationalised 
industries.) But the burden of taxation can be¬ 
come so great that the entire economy—including 
the lowest-paid—suffers in consequence. 

This demonstrates the untenability of the 
Marxist doctrine that all democracies are dis¬ 
guised dictatorships. And although it may be 
possible to speak of “elements of class dictator¬ 
ship,” as you did, one may claim with equally 
k strong arguments that the various democracies 
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embody differing degrees of approximation to a 
classless society. 

--Don’t you believe that the formally democratic 
political structure must be based on democraev and 
equality in the economic sphere before it can become 
fully alive? 

Popper: Allow me to restate your question in a 
slightly more primitive form. “Is the coexistence 
of wealth and poverty an intolerable social evil?” 
My answer is, yes, poverty is a great evil and 
becomes still more iniquitous when it coexists 
with great wealth. More important than the con¬ 
trast between poverty and wealth, however, is the 
contrast between freedom and its absence—the 
contrast between a new class, a new ruling 
dictatorship, and citizens in disfavour who are 
banished to concentration camps or elsewhere. 

Thus 1 regard the possibility of free rational 
discussion and the influence of such critical 
discussion upon politics as the greatest virtue of 
a democracy. This places me in diametrical 
opposition to those who believe in force or 
violence, particularly to the Fascists and to some 
adherents of the New Left. Similarly, I am op¬ 
posed to those revolutionary Marxists or neo- 
Marxists who assert that there is no such thing as 
an “objective” discussion; before engaging in a 
debate with someone they have to be certain that 
he shares the revolutionary Marxist approach to 
society—in other words, that he radically rejects 
the so-called capitalist society of today. This 
precludes any serious discussion of central 
problems. 

Fascist anti-intellectuals and these revolution¬ 
ary Marxists are, thus, agreed that one cannot and 
should not debate with an opponent. Both groups 
reject all critical discussion of their own stand¬ 
points. 

But consider what this rejection means. It 
implies that, once in power, one suppresses ail 
opposition. It implies a rejection of the open 
society, a rejection of freedom, and an adoption 
of a philosophy of coercion. 

Being influenced by such considerations, 
Marxists and neo-Marxists are blind to the 
achievements of democracy, which alone permits 
them to disseminate their ideas without persecu¬ 
tion. Their theory teaches them that political 
liberties are worthless, or almost so, because they 
are no more than a cover for a sinister dictatorship. 

But this is wholly unrealistic, as one can see 
from the fact that the recent revival of Marxist 
ideology has occurred in all the open societies of 
the West. Democracies are always open to ideas, 
especially dissenting ideas. Far from being dis¬ 
guised dictatorships, these democracies are always 
prepared to doubt themselves; they know 
perfectly well that mudi is not as it should be. 
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Only in an open society do ideas have a chance to 
prevail, and Marxists, who believe that demo* 
cracies are merely disguised dictatorships, fail to 
see that all dictatorships, whether of the Right or 
Left, are fundamentally similar to each other, and 
dissimilar to democracies. 

All this stems from false theories which are 
liable to blind us to the importance of the critical 
battle of ideas, to intellectual debate. 


Y our “open socierv” presupposes a pluralism of 
forcec and universal equality of opportunity 
which is embodied in the constitutions of the Western 
democracies. But it does not necessarily Jorm part of 
political reality. Do you believe that the “open 
society" already exists, or has it still to he built? 

Popper: I believe it to be both a reality and an 
ideal. There arc, of course, various degrees of 
openness. In one democracy, society may be 
more mature, evolved, and open than in another. 
How good or bad it is will depend on several 
factors: on its prior history, its traditions, its 
political institutions, its educational methods and, 
finally, on the human beings who alone can bring 
these institutions to life. I would suggest that a 
fairly sharp distinction should be drawn between 
democracies and dictatorships. People live in a 
democracy if institutions exist which enable them 
to oust their government without using violent 
means; in other words, without shooting it down. 
That is the characteristic of a democracy. Even in 
a democracy, however, the road to a widely open 
and pluralist society may remain a long one. It is 
a gradual process; and it is always in danger of a 
set-back. 

—Do you believe, then, in the fundamental power 
oj reason? 

Popper: 1 do not, of course, believe that an 
attitude of reasonableness is easy to adopt, or 
that all human beings are consistently rational: 
they are only rarely so. Nor do I believe in the 
“force** of reason or the “power” of reason. 
Rather, I believe that we have a choice between 
reason and force. I further believe that reason is 
the sole alternative to the use of violence; and I 
regard as criminal the use of force or violence 
where it could be avoided. 

But Marxists nowadays do not believe in reason 
because they think that all arguments merely 
conceal or “rationalise” social interests. It is, of 
course, true that interests—and economic inter¬ 
ests in particular—play a major role in politics. 
It is equally clear, however, that a role is played 
by very different factors, such as the wish to be 
just and equitable. 

Because it is based on an extremely shrewd 
speculative theory, Marxist practice is not quite 


as anti-intellectual as Fascist practice, but it only 
too often amounts to the same thing: it is, in 
effect, anti-inteliectualistic and irrational, despite 
its dependence on a somewhat over-intellectualis- 
tic and dialectical theory. 

Violence embroils one ever more deeply in 
violence. Violent revolutions kill off revolution¬ 
aries and vitiate their ideals. The sole survivors 
are those who specialise most efficiently in 
survival. 

One certain result of a Revolution of the Left 
would be the loss of the freedom to criticise and 
oppose. (Whether the resulting dictatorship is of 
the Right or Left, reactionary or radical, depends 
partly on chance, and is often only a difference in 
nomenclature.) I claim that only a democracy, an 
open society, gives us a chance to remedy evils. 
If we destroy a democratic social order by a 
violent revolution we not only incur responsibility 
for the heavy casualties that a revolution inflicts 
but we are also likely to establish a new social 
order in which it will be impossible to struggle to 
abolish social evils, injustice, and oppression. As 
a believer in individual freedom, 1 am second to 
none in my detestation of bureaucratic powers and 
official arrogance. But government is a necessary 
evil. Total absence of government is an impossi¬ 
bility, and—another regrettable truth—the mote 
people, the more government. Humanity can be 
very easily destroyed by violence in our time. 
What is required is that we work for a more 
sensible society in which our basic conflicts are 
resolved in an increasingly rational manner. 

1 said “more sensible”. There are, in fact, no 
sensible societies, but there is alway.s one which, 
being a little more sensible than the existing one, 
we should aspire to. That is a realistic demand and 
not one which is utopian. 

—In your “Logic of Scientific Discovery" (1959) 
and in “Conjectures and Refutations" (1963) you 
developed a scientific-theoretical approach which has 
been called “critical rationalism." Another name you 
give to your views is “fallibilism." Can you explain 
these ideas? 

Popper: Socrates remarked in his wonderful 
Apology: “I know that I know nothing, and 
scarcely that—^yet the Delphic oracle describes 
me as the wisest of men.” After some reflection, 
Socrates hit upon the following solution; *‘l am 
aware of my ignorance. Perhaps it is this aware¬ 
ness of my limitations which makes me a little 
wiser than the others, who do not even know that 
they know nothing.” Socrates also said that a 
politician or a statesman should be wise. What 
he meant was, a politician ought to be even more 
aware of his ignorance because a heavy responsi¬ 
bility rests on him. This responsibility should lead 
him to an understanding of his limitations and so 
to intellectual modesty. 
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I agree with Scxs^tes, and this is the point at 
which I can best formulate my basic quarrel with 
modem Marxists. Modem Marxists believe that 
they know a great deal. They are wholly lacking in 
intellectual modesty. They flaunt a little know¬ 
ledge in an oversized terminology. 

My reproach does not apply to Marx or Engels. 
They were formidable and original thinkers who 
did have new ideas, many of which were not easy 
to formulate. The man who has something fresh 
and important to say is concerned to be under¬ 
stood. He will attach the utmost value to writing 
as simply and comprehensibly as he can, though 
he may not succe^. Diificult language is the 
easiest thing in the world to write. What I dislike 
most in contemporary Marxist intellectuals is 
their love for the big word, their parade of learn¬ 
ing in highly pretentious verbiage. Nothing could 
be further from their minds than intellectual 
modesty. They take their cue from Hegel, not from 
Socrates or from Kant. I believe, like Socrates, that 
we know little or next to nothing. Our ignorance is 
vast. But that is clearly not all: we cannot, of 
course, overlook the existence of the natural 
sciences and their brilliant successes. Yet when we 
examine these sciences somewhat more closely we 
discover that they consist not of positive or certain 
knowledge, but of bold hypothe.ses which are 
continuously improved—or even eliminated 
altogether—by rigorous criticism. This produces 
a gradual approximation to the tmth. We have, 
then, no positive or certain knowledge. But there 
is such a thing as hypothetical or conjectural 
knowledge. 

Above all, there is scientific progress. In 
critically discussing our hypotheses, we always 
evaluate them from a definite aspect—we favoiw 
those which strike us as a closer approximation 
to the truth, those which can better withstand our 
efforts at refutation. Thus there is no point of rest 
in science, no point at which we can say: “Now at 
last we have got hold of the truth!” There are 
only daring hypothetical theories which we 
endeavour to criticise and to replace by better 
ones. The more scientific revolutions the better— 
that is the rule of science. So the Marxian battle- 
cry—“permanent revolution!”—has at least this 
validity. 

—So you are, at least in this sense, a revolutionary? 

Popper: I have been charged with inconsistency 
on the grounds that my revolutioitary theory of 
science ought logically to turn me into a political 
revolutionary. But this is a grave misconception. 
Radicalism in the theoretical and moral domains 
—the bold theoretical devising of new revolution- 
aiy theories and the subversive critical overthrow 
of theories old and new—is just what may enable 
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us to avoid all acts of violence in the political 
domain. To illustrate my thesis more clearly, 
permit me to compare the struggle for existenoe 
in the animal and plant worlds with the “struggle 
for existence” of our hypothes«i. 

Plants and animals throw up changes or muta¬ 
tions, and those rare mutations that facilitate 
better adaptation to the conditions of life are those 
likely to resist elimination by natural selection. 
Less well-adapted mutations are eliminated by the 
extinction of the plants and animals which are the 
carriers of such bad mutations: they either fail to 
survive, or produce so few offspring that they 
ultimately die out. A hypothesis may be com¬ 
pared with a mutation. Instead of producing new 
mutations, human beings sometimes advance new 
hypotheses or theories. If they are uncritical, those 
who support ill-adapted or bad hypotheses are 
eliminated. 

But rational critical discussion enables us to 
eliminate bad hypotheses and to dismiss them 
as erroneous without exterminating their authors 
or proponents. That is the major achievement of 
the critical method. It enables us to recognise 
the falsity of hypotheses and to condemn them— 
without condemning those who support them. 

Critical debate is a method which permits our 
hypotheses to die for us—whereas the uncritical 
method of the fanatic demands that we testify 
as martyrs to our hypotheses: if they are faulty, 
we perish with them. Rigorous criticism, revision, 
and re-examination of our hypotheses can thus 
replace the violence of the struggle for existence. 
In the same way, a revolutionary change in oiur 
ideas, theories, or hypotheses can deputise for 
the violent revolutions which have claimed so 
many human lives. 

it is interesting that I should recently have been 
labelled a “positivist” in Germany by my Marxist 
opponents, obviously people who don’t quite 
understand what they are taking about. Posi¬ 
tivists arc philosophers who oppose speculative 
theories: they try to adhere as dosely as possible 
to what is “given” or can be perceived. But I try to 
teach: “be bold in advancing speculative hypo¬ 
theses but merciless in criticising and re¬ 
examining them thereafter.” 

—You call for revolution in science and thought — 
but not in practice. You also say that science itself 
can never provide certain knowledge, only hypotheses 
which have not—for the mortient—been refuted. How 
does that look from the point of view of social 
problems? 

Popper: Very similar. We also have ideas and 
theories in the social sphere. We are deeply in¬ 
debted to revolutionary social ideas. We evolve 
theories for the elimination of social ills, try to 
work out their consequences critically, and then 
assess our theories accordingly. 
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—But what do "social ills" mean bt this context? 
Surely, social defects of this tvpe can only be meas¬ 
ured against conceptions of value. How can one prove 
which of these values are correct and which are not? 

Popper: One cannot, any more than one can 
prove anything in the natural sciences. But one 
can discuss the question, and compare various 
social attitudes and their real effects. In the last 
analysis the adoption or repudiation of a social 
value is a matter for decision. 

—So one can’t ultimately prove one’s social or 
political axioms—only make a personal decision for 
or against them! Then your idea of the "open society" 
is founded on a basic decision of this sort, namely, a 
decision in favour of rationality? 

Popper: Rationalism esteems argument, theory, 
and empirical examination. But one can’t justify 
one’s decision in favour of rationalism by 
recourse to argument and experience. Although 
even this problem is open to debate, it ultimately 
demands from us a human decision—some 
decision in favour of faith in reason and the value 
of human lives. This decision in favour of reason 
is moral and not simply intellectual. It influences 
our entire attitude to other people and the 
problems of social life. Closely connected with 
it is a faith in the rational unity of man, in 
the value of every human being. Rationalism 
lends itself better to association with a humani¬ 
tarian approach than does irrationalism, with its 
doctrine of the chosen £lite. Individual human 
beings are unequal in many respects, of course; 
but this does not militate against the claim for 
equal treatment and equal rights. “Equality 
b^ore the law” is not a fact but a political demand 
based on a moral decision. Superiority creates 
duties rather than rights. 

Faith in reason—^the other man’s reason 
included—implies the idea of impartiality and 
tolerance, and includes the rejection of all claims 
to authority. 


I N CONCLUSION, a question of principle: do you 
regard revolution, or the forcible imposition of 
that which is held to be better, as altogether unthink- 
Me? 

Popper: We must distinguish between revolution 
against a democracy (including the kind which 
Marxists call “purely formal’’) and revolution 
against a real dictatorship. This, although a 
legitimate revolution, regrettably seldom suc¬ 
ceeds in eliminating it. What is more, the word 
“revolution” can signify non-violent upheavals 
as well as violent ones. Marxism has left this 
ambiguity open; but the historical consequence 
of violent upheaval has often proved to be a 
dictatorship. Thus it was with the English 
revolution of the 17th century, which led to 
Cromwell’s dictatorship; with the French re¬ 
volution, which led to Robespierre and Napoleon; 
and with the Russian revolution, which led to 
Stalin. Violent revolutions which succeed in 
realising their aims are rare: the American 
revolution is perhaps the one great exception, 
but even some of its ideas have been doubtful 
blessings. I greatly admire, as I made very clear 
in my Open Society, the ideas which inspired the 
French in 1789 and I am aware of our indebted¬ 
ness to them. But revolutionary ideas and their 
supporters are almost invariably destroyed by 
the revolution itself. Non-violent changes are 
altogether different. They enable us to watch for 
the unintended and undesirable consequences of 
our social policies and to modify their effects in 
good lime when they become manifest. They 
thus create an atmosphere in which pertinent 
public criticism of existing social institutions 
need not be forcibly suppressed, and a social 
framework which affords human scope for 
humane reforms. 

© Karl R. Papptr, 1972 


In an emergency 

You turn off. 

The screen, extinguished, screeches; 
the room sets hard, 
the silence strains. 

The basalt phone picks up a hand, 
the dial sucks a finger. 

In an emergency.... 

Daniel ITeissbort 
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America & the Weimar Analogy 

Letter from New York 


G eneral intellectual interest in the 
Weimar Republic continues unabated^ and 
for good reasons. It is difficult to think of any 
other period in modem history which poses so 
many challenging questions to the student of 
polities, and there are few from which so inajiy 
cultural impulses have emanated. A recent con¬ 
ference on “the role of the intellectuals in the 
Weimar era” at the New School of Social 
Research in New York attracted a large and 
distinguished gathering. But since the meeting 
ranged over so wide a field, any attempt to 
provide a summary w.mid be futile. What follows 
is essentiaily a summary of my own reflections, 
taking into account some salient points that came 
up in the discussion. 

There was from the beginning a lack of con¬ 
sensus as to the identity of those old-time Central 
European intellectuals whose role we were to 
di.scuss. It may be dangerous, as Karl Bracher 
pointed out, to invest too much eflbrt in trying to 
find a generally accepted and all-embracing 
definition, for the search may lead into a cul-de- 
sac. But equally a lack of clarity in this respect is 
bound to lead to misunderstandings and even to 
a dialogue des sourds. If Carl J. Friedrich argued 
that the intellectuals had no role in Weimar 
politics and were, in fact, of little political 
importance in most places at any time (“they are 
committed to principles and have therefore no 
place in politics”) it would not be difficult to 
think of times and places where these generalisa¬ 
tions did not apply—in 1848, for instance; or 
France around the turn of the century; or 
Russia in 1917. Unfortunately “intelligentsia” 
and “intellectuals” mean different things in dif¬ 
ferent countries. The generic term was coined 
with an eye to men of the Left. But since then 
intellectuals of all sorts have appeared: Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish; reactionary and nation¬ 
alist; militarist and pacifist. There were, un¬ 
fortunately, even Fascist intellectuals. The 


conflicting interpretations of the term may not 
be entirely accidental, if only because the social 
origins of the intelligentsia vary from country to 
country. 

When Chemyshevski wrote that “novels, essays 
and poetry have a far greater significance for us 
Russians tlian they have in any other country,” 
he was only staling the obvious—Russian writers 
were supposed to be the “conscience of the 
nation”. Intellectuals were, on the whole, held in 
higher esteem in France than in Germany. 
Heinrich Mann looked with admiration and envy 
to Paris even before the First World War: “They 
had it easy, the litterateurs of France, who from 
Rousseau to Zola resisted established power— 
they had the people on their side, they had 
soldiers. . . .” Thomas Mann did not originally 
share his brother’s rapture; “An intellectual is 
one who fights on the side of the Entente against 
Germany and desires its victory,” he wrote 
during World War 1. But only a few years later, 
he look a very different view; “That a German 
novelist can never aspire to be a national figure 
such as in France for instance (in Death in Venice 
1 pretended he could do it) is a fact that has to be 
accepted. . . .” The Mann brothers took a some¬ 
what idealised view of the position of the intel¬ 
lectuals in France. But this is perhaps immaterial 
in this context, for even if the professors were not 
an outstanding success in French politics (from 
Guizot and the Cartel des Couches to L6on Blum 
and Sartre), the distance between the Politician 
and the Homme de lettres was incomparably 
smaller than in Germany. What the intellectuals 
said or wrote was a matter of far wider public 
interest in France than in Germany; it is difficult 
to imagine an intellectual, a Jau^s or a LCon 
Blum, as a leader of German Social Democracy. 

The German Intclligenz, such as it was, reached 
the pinnacle of its influence during the Vormdrz; 
later on its influence steadily declined. It is not 
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just that it ceased to be liberal and progressive— 
it was no longer, by and large, politically very 
active. The thinkers of the Right failed to carry 
much weight either; Bismarck did not think 
highly of Treitschke and other such admirers. 
The Reichsleitmg during the first World War 
more or less ignored the moral support of the 
super-patriotic professors. There were altogether 
six professors in the Reichstag by 1914, none of 
them outstanding in any way. It was a far cry 
from the days of Fichte, Schlciermacher, the 
“Gottingen Seven” and other praeceptores 
Cennaniae. Tt is not even altogether certain that 
1848 was the decisive turning-point, for the 
retreat into the realm of the spiritual, the rejec¬ 
tion of political activity ("politisch Lied, ein 
garstig Leid") antedates the failure of that 
revolution. As Goethe wrote in a letter to Luden: 

Why should I take up public affairs if these are 

adequately handled by excellent men—and I can 

stay in my closet and think of my innermost self. 

Let the world go its way, and do not get mixed up 

in the quarrels of kings. 

When his advice was ignored and Luden decided 
to go into politics after all, Goethe angrily 
commented; “I hate all bungling like sin, 
especially bungling in affairs of state, from 
which nothing but misery results for thousands 
and millions. . . .” Borne and “Junges Deutsch¬ 
land” bitterly attacked Goethe for they were 
firmly convinced that public affairs were not dealt 
with at all adequately, and that those engaged 
in these pursuits were anything but excellent men. 

If it is difficult to generalise about the German 
Intelligenz before 1914, it is almost impossible to 
do so for the period after the first World War. 
For within the German intelligentsia there were 
various groups representing totally different 
attitudes, policies, points of views: political and 
unpolitical. Left and Right, and some who defied 
classification altogether. The limelight shifted 
from time to time. The liberal intelligentsia was 
tonangebend roughly speaking up to the 1860s; 
the national liberals prevailed up to the end of 
the first World War, whereas the left-liberal 
intelligentsia predominated during the 1920s. 
But it never had the scene all to itself: various 
factions coexisted in time without even speaking 
the same language. They occupied, figuratively 
speaking, separate apartments in the same 
building. If they met by accident they studiously 
ignored each other. They had one tlu'ng in com¬ 
mon: being ashamed of their address. There were 
exceptions (as Henry Paechtcr has pointed out); 

' Rilke's Cornet sold more than a million copies 
and the Stundenbuch did not do badly either. But of 
course “we” read only the Duineser Elegien. 


Ernst Jfiflger and the various Llnke Leute von 
Rechts, but how typical were they? 

M uch of the recent literature on the 
Weimar period conveys a somewhat mis¬ 
leading impression, not by what it says but by 
what it omits. These studies concentrate on 
Alfred DOblin and Georg Kaiser, on Franz 
Wcrfel and Arnold Zweig, and they were indeed 
among the leading representatives of German 
culture—in Paris, London, and New York. The 
situation inside Germany was different. Between 
1900 and 1933 forty-three books were published 
in Germany which sold more than half a million 
copies. Among them—^not counting trivial novels 
like those of Karl May and Courths-Mahlcr— 
there were altogether three which can be classi¬ 
fied broadly speaking as “liberal” or Left-of- 
centre. One was Buddenbrooks (published in 
1901); a second was Erich Maria Remarque’s 
All Quiet on the Western Front \ the third Erich 
Kastner’s Emil und die Detektive. ... If one casts 
one’s net a little wider—and counts all books 
which sold more than 200,000 copies—the picture 
changes a little, but not very much. Out of 72 
books there were only some nine representing the 
Weimar-Berlin Zeitgeist. Two more books by 
Thomas Mann, Hans 'Fallada’s Kleiner Mann 
was nun, Arnold Zweig’s Sergeant Grischa. 
Franz Werfel’s Verdi, Hermann Hesse’s Narziss 
und Goldmund. ... So much for the thesis of 
“the stranglehold” of the left-wing, liberal 
Jewish, Berlin intelligentsia. 

At this juncture in our New York sessions, 
there was a sharp intervention by Miss Hannah 
Arendt. She pointed out that an analysis of best¬ 
seller lists could have unexpected and indeed 
misleading results. “We did not read these 
books,” she said smilingly; we read Kafka and 
Rilke, ^ we went to Heidegger and we did not go 
to Rickert, we sat at Jaspers’ feet, and so on. 
Miss Arendt is, of course, quite right, the liberal- 
Jewish Kulturburgertum, or more accurately its 
avant-garde, was firmly convinced that there 
was no other literature, no other philosophy, no 
other political thought. This public might have 
just heard about Rudolf Binding, and Eugen 
Gottlob Winkler, and Hans Carossa. But what 
self-respecting liberal intellectual ever read Volk 
okne Raum (1921) or Ernst Juenger’s In Stahl- 
gewittern (1920) or Felix von Luckner’s See-Teufel 
(1921)7 It was not, of course, “great” literature; 
but AeSe books enjoyed a readership far in 
excess of all the Weimar/Berlin authors. And 
there were some—such as Jakob Christoph Heer 
or Eckart von Naso or Bruno von Brehm or Horst 
Wolfram Geissler—of which no one (“of us”) 
had even hea^i. Yet it was from these b^ks that 
a whole generation of young (and not so young) 
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Germans took its main inspiration and its deepKt 
ideals. There were, at least since the turn of the 
century, two German literatures; for it was in 
1900 that Lienhard had published his tract 
against the literary predominance of Berlin. (The 
same refers to philosophy, to the study of law, 
history, economics, theology, etc.) The liberal 
intelligontsia spoke with disdain about “das 
plane Land”, but the great majority—silent 
perhaps, but not quite illiterate—did not think 
that “literal Berlin”, that “democratic Weimar” 
represented their Germany. This was not necess¬ 
arily the lunatic fringe of the Right with its 
vdlicisch eccentricities; it was, by and large, the 
educated middle class. 

A quite distorted notion has prevailed of the 
influence of the “Weimar Intelligentsia” partly 
based on the Nazi attacks which had, of course, 
a vested interest in exaggerating the “Jewish- 
literal stranglehold.” The real situation was very 
different! The literal newspapers constituted a 
very small part of the German press; the great 
majority of papers belonged to Hugenberg and 
his Generalanzeiger concerns, and they were 
anything but Left in orientation. Weltbiilme and 
Tagebuch —the two periodicals which are so 
frequently invoked in our days, reprinted and 
even translated—had a combined circulation of 
15,000, much, no doubt, overlapping. The right- 
wing critics (to provide another example) were 
forever complaining about Kultur-Bolschewismus 
affecting the German film indastry. But the public 
was attracted by the heroic presentation of Luis 
Trenker and Leni Riefenstahl and by “Stosstrupp 
1917”, by patriotic films about Bliichcr, York 
and Prince Louis Ferdinand. To make a film 
about Sanssouci (Frederick IPs Potsdam castle) 
was a virtual guarantee for success and there was 
a whole industry specialising in this genre 
(Fridericus Rex, The Old Fritz, The Mill at 
Sanssouci, Flute Concerto at Sanssouci, The 
Prima Ballerina of Sanssouci). 

Among the papers read at our Conference was 
a highly informative, if somewhat uncritical, 
paper on the “Frankfurt School” (Horkheimer, 
Adorno, Marcuse, et al.), by Martin Jay, who 
teaches at the University of California. This 
provoked some obvious questions, fOr it high¬ 
lighted the discrepancy between Weimar myth 
and Berlin reality. For the Frankfurt school, 
with all its intellectual merits, really blossomed 
only in exile; its influence before 1933 was, to put 
it mildly, rather restricted. The same refers to 
the work of Kafka and Musii, of Walter Benjamin 
and Hermann Broch, who were known at the time 
only to small groups of cognoscenti and received 
recognition only much later. If one talks about 
“Weimar” these days it is always useful to make 
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it dear whether one means the historical Weimar 
—or the Weimar myth—or the so-called Weimar 
heritage. 

M uch attention has been devoted in 
recent years to the obiter dicta of the 
leading mandarins of the Weimar period. There 
are always the same references to Hans 
Delbrilck who said that one serves the republic 
but docs not love it, to Friedrich Meinecke’s 
famous dialogue between Eterhard and Reinhold 
(E.: “You have married democracy without 
loving it.” R.: “If one has nothing which one 
loves one has to try to love what one has”). And, 
of course, Ernst Trocltsch (“the Academic class 
has become more and more Conservative, 
Monarchist and Nationalistic”). These facts are 
by now fairly widely knovm. Like France’s 
Fourth Republic, Weimar was mal aimie. But 
however interesting the views of Delbrilck, 
Mcincckc and Troeltsch were, they are quoted 
mainly in view of the authors’ eminence in fields 
other than politics. They lived in thcacadcmicworld 
which, at the lime, wa-s a very small world indeed. 
Neither the politicians, nor the masses, nor even the 
educated middle class ever took much notice. Who¬ 
ever wants to find out how (he Selbstvcrstdndnis of 
the Weimar period developed might do better to 
study the political views of the teachers during 
that period, not of the leading pliilosophers, but 
of the run-of-the-mill Lehrer. (“But surely— 
these people were not intellectuals?” Perhaps not, 
but they contributed more than anyone else to 
the cultural and political outlook of several 
generations of German intellectuals). The German 
schoolmaster was by no means always the blind 
servant of the Monarchy, or the apostle of pan- 
Germanism, as he is so often described. In fact, 
during the early part of the 19th century the 
teachers were considered “rebellious” and 
“disloyal”, and after the defeat of the revolution 
of 1848 instructions were given to transfer the 
educational seminaries from the big cities to the 
small towns as yet una/fected by the rebellious 
spirit. The teachers became “ideologically inte¬ 
grated” only towards the end of the century. 
Having teen broadly speaking a Man of the Left, 
the German teacher turned to the Right, whereas 
in France the opposite process took place among 
the enseigneurs. No one, to the test of my know¬ 
ledge, has tried as yet to explain this process. 

A closer look shows that it is dangerous to 
generalise about teachers. There was a tremen¬ 
dous distance between secondary and primary 
school teachers—the Studienrat and the Volks- 
schullehrer, the latter being much nearer in 
outlook and sentiment to the working class. 
During the First World War Paul Keller wrote: 
“The elementary schoolteachers were the poorest 
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but the strongest apostles of Deutschtum. Without 
them we would have lost the War long ago... .** 
I should have mentioned Keller earlier; he is 
another example for the concept of the “two 
literatures.” His name will not be found in the 
new works on Weimar Culture even though just 
two of the novels of this Silesian teacher (Wald- 
winter and Ferien vom Ich) probably sold more 
copies than the works of the whole Mann family. 
But it is also true that the elementary school¬ 
teacher was critical of many aspects of German 
politics and society before 1914 and, on the 
whole, many welcomed the 1918 revolution. 
Many had advocated for a long time a democratic 
educational reform—a narrowing of the gap 
between the existing school systems—and this 
corresponded with the educational programme 
of the Social Democrats. Furthermore, whether 
of the Left or the Right, he resented the en¬ 
croachments of the churches who wanted to 
regain their dominant position in the field of 
education. During Weimar’s first years, the 
teachers gave the republic a great deal of credit; 
they were willing to cooperate. According to a 
comparative study of German textbooks in the 
field of history and civics, the attitude of the 
books used in elementary schools was far more 
positive than the ones in higli schools. (Nine 
were written in a positive vein, 12 were neutral, 
and only one opposed it. The figures for the 
high school were 10, 15, and 16 respectively!) 

As far as the political attitudes of the Weimar 
intelligentsia after 1918 are concerned, there 
were two major turning-points. The one occurred 
fairly early in 1919-20, the other around 
1929-30.* But there is no doubt that the 
Right had been shocked and disorientated by 
the military defeat in 1918, above all perhaps by 
the ignominious part played by the generals. 
Everyone, including the Conservatives, talked 
about “revolution” (at least spiritual revolution) 
and about “socialism” (or at least nationalisa¬ 
tion). It was all very nebulous. No two people 
really meant the same thing. The old order had 
failed, the Right was temporarily reduced to 
silence, and the Left had it almost all their 
own way. But the inability of the Social Demo¬ 
crats to provide strong leadership in both 
domestic and foreign affairs caused a rapid 
dissipation of the democratic-republican enthu- 


•This thesis came under fire—perhaps rightly; 
periodisation is always a risky business. Perhaps, 
as Professor Rene Koenig once said, the 1920s were 
over before they had really started. Perhaps the 
Inflation was the decisive turning point: the pauper¬ 
isation of the middle class and the resulting lack of 
security. 

* See: John R. P. McKenzie, Weimar Germany, 
1918-1933. Blandford Press, £2.80, paper £1.25. 


siasm which had not been very deeply rooted 
anyway, and the Right gathered courage.* 

The years between 1923 and 1929 were the 
Blutezeit in every respect. There ’was not 
much political commitment, not even much 
interest among the intelligentsia. The writings 
even of the Left-wingers during that period 
betray a great deal more innocence, not to put 
it more strongly. In 1926 Mussolini was no longer 
a newcomer on the political scene; two years 
after the murder of Matteotti there should not 
have been many illusions about the character of 
Fascism. But the attitude of many on the liberal- 
Left among the intelligentsia was by no means 
one of outright opposition. Kurt Hiller wrote an 
admiring essay in the Weltbiihne about the 
Kraftkerl Mussolini. Kurt Tucholsky said in the 
same journal that two powers in Europe had 
succeeded in carrying out their aims: the Fascists 
and the Soviets. 

The decisive factor in their victories was their 

courageous intransigence. 

About Fascism in Prance he wrote that it 
was above all a “.spiritual attitude” which 
had nothing whatsoever in common with the 
activities of the German hooligans. In that 
same year Ernst Bloch and Werner Benjamin 
wrote essays about Itafy in which they managed 
to survey the Italian scene without ever once 
mentioning the fact that a fascist regime was 
in power in that country! (It should be said in 
mitigation that intellectuals elsewhere reacted 
in a similar way, or worse—Bernard Shaw and 
H. G. Wells, for instance.) 

The need to “join forces” was discussed in 
1926 by the Left intelligentsia: “We do not need 
your tactics and your tolerance and your disci¬ 
pline,” Tucholsky wrote in reply to a Social 
Democrat—“wc need the revolutionary, intran¬ 
sigent success of the militant fighter in the 
class stiTjggle.” But 1926 was hardly the right 
moment for revolutionary intransigence; there 
had been a revolutionary situation in Germany 
immediately after the War—but never since. 
All the Left intellectuals could have done in 
the 1920s was to rally forces in defence of the 
Republic. Instead they engaged in their favourite 
pastime of “Ebert-baiting.” Their attitude to 
the Republic was not political but aesthetic. The 
Republic lacked style (as Pachter puts it) and 
therefore they despised it. 

It seems so obvious (in retrospect) that to 
be effective in politics the intellectuals should 
have “chosen sides”, that however repugnant 
the existing political parties, there was no alter¬ 
native to working from within these parties. 
They were admittedly neither attractive nor of 
very friendly disposition to the intellectuals. 
The Social Democrats had always distrusted 
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them; and in the Weimar era they kq)t them 
from positions of influence. There was Rudolf 
Hilferding, in demand as an economic expert 
but he did not really count inside the Party 
apparatus; Rudolf Breitscheid perhaps, but his 
influence was restricted to the Parliamentary 
party. The typical Social Democrats were 
Friedrich Ebert, Philip Scheidemann, Otto Weis, 
the Party and Trade Union secretaries. The Left 
intelligentsia despised them and poked fun at 
them both because they were not revolutionaries 
and because they were “Philistines.” They lacked 
energy and ch^isma; they had no liking for 
modem art; they would not get excited about 
paragraphs 175 (homosexuality) and 218 (abor¬ 
tion) in the criminal code. They were “fat men in 
shirt sleeves, sausage-eating, beer-drinking 
Spiesser." They were also staunch democrats— 
but this did not matter for they lacked “inspira¬ 
tion and style”, and this was far more in demand 
than mere democratic principles. 

T he communists were in the beginning 
largely a party of intellectuals, but these 
were gradually squeezed out from the leadership; 
the transition from Paul Levi to Ernst ThSlmann 
was symptomatic. The intellectuals were still 
attracted by the militancy of the Communists 
which was indeed in striking contrast to the 
lethargy of the Social Democrats. But with the 
progressive Stalinisation of the party it became 
more and more difficult for them to remain loyal. 
There were quite a few fellow-travellers among 
the intelligentsia but not many party members. It 
was no coincidence that after 1929 the intellec¬ 
tuals found themselves mainly with the small 
splinter groups of the Left—the SAP, the Nelson 
Bund, KPO, theTrotskyites, and others. 

It would be difficult to think of any major 
writer or thinker who gave unqualified support 
to the Social Democrats; when Thomas Mann 
came out (with many reservations) in favour 
of the SPD it was very late in the day. The 
German Left was politically homeless; it could 
not identify itself with any of the existing 
political parties. To the extent that it had a 
spiritual home it was outside Germany. One 
followed with sympathy, even enthusiasm, “the 
Soviet experiment”; Russian novels were widely 
read and Russian movies admired. But it was in 
some ways like the attitude (until recently) of the 
American Left towards Fidel Castro: here was 
an exciting, wholly admirable venture, but alas 
with no “universal message.” 

German intellectuals—^unlike the aristocracy 
—had never been greatly attracted by Britain. 
Shaw was widely read, so was Galsworthy; but 
as a cultural centre London did not exist. 
America was even more distant and somewhat 


frightening, the country of gangsters and soul¬ 
less machinery, with Charlie Chaplin, Harold 
Lloyd, and Ja/^ie Coogan as the only redeeming 
factors. But there was one country, or to be 
precise one city, to which the German intellec¬ 
tuals felt irresistibly drawn: Paris. They found a 
gi^ter affinity with that dty (or to be precise, 
with their vision of Paris) than with their own 
country. In Paris the men were more polite, the 
girls prettier, the children more graceful; the city 
had style and savoir vivre. This curious love 
affair was largely based on a double misunder¬ 
standing—for Germany was not a cultural desert 
and Paris not very much of an oasis. French 
sophistication was sometimes not much deepo* 
than the famous Viennese charm. The French 
intellectual establishment of the day was by no 
means wholly admirable. Seen in retrospect, 
Berlin in the 1920$ was the most creative and 
interesting place. But the disillusionment of the 
German intellectuals came only years later in the 
internment camps of Gurs and Vernct. The love 
affair with France opened them to charges of lack 
of dignity and patriotism. (But was not 
“patriotism” a mere synonym for chauvinisip?) 
Unlike the French and British varieties, patriotism 
in Germany was not a deeply engrained feeling 
shared by Left and Right alike, about which 
people seldom talked and hardly ever reflected. 

The 1920s were, on the whole, an unpolitical 
period; the trend toward political comnoitment 
and radicalisation began only in 1928-29. Some 
writers had sensed it a little earlier. They were 
good seismographs though not always able to 
predict where the earthquake was actually to take 
place. Several hitherto unpolitical writers sud¬ 
denly produced works containing a fairly clear 
political message: Sergeant Grischa, Mario undder 
Zauhercr, Erfolg, fVissen und Verdndern. But it 
was precisely during tliis period, in the last few 
years of the Weimar Republic, that the lack of 
political influence on the part of intellectuals 
became so palpably obvious. The struggle 
proceeded in the streets, the political assemblitti, 
the beer halls, the party headquarters —anywhere 
but in the places frequented by the Intellectuals! 

The whole issue of the intellectual responsibi¬ 
lity of the Left intelligentsia should, therefore, be 
seen in true perspective. They were not just 
outsiders, they were a marginal group, unable to 
agree among themselves about almost anything. 
They were facing overwhelming odds; the tide 
ran against them almost from the beginning. Even 
if they would have rallied without exception to 
the defence of the Republic, it would have made 
(in all probability) no difference whatsoever. 
Many intellectuals must have sensed it at the 
time, and the feeling of impotence (of whatever- 
you-do-it-does-not-matter) was conducive to 
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sectarianism, and to irresponsible behaviour. 
Their heart was usually in the right place, but 
they were not really political animals. Most of 
them lacked elementary political insight, and 
judgment, and the ability to understand and to 
analyse concrete political situations. When they 
came down to earth from their flights of pure 
thought and metaphysical speculations they were 
prone to commit the most elementary errors, to 
be taken in by the most obvious frauds. There 
was an unwillingness to take responsibility, based 
on the appalling assumption that to display the 
correct posture was more important than to do 
the right thing. Their political attitude was often 
impressionistic, and romantic.* 

At any rate it would be unfair in the last resort 
to judge the Weimar intellectuals by political 
criteria of “success or failure”. They strove for 
the Liberation of the Self; their realm was not of 
this world. 

Where were “the intellectuals”—as a group, 
not as individuals—who ever achieved that much 
better? Weimar One— i.e. the Germany of Goethe 
and Schiller, Hegel and Kant? Their political 
record was not impressive. The Italians perhaps— 
so many of whom collaborated with Fascism 
while the going was good? The British in the late 
1930s, or the French under Nazi occupation? The 
American intelligentsia in the late 1960s? 


Politics should not be the main yardstick. 
What, in historical perspective, was the import¬ 
ance of the Weimar-Berlin era? Was it “the new 
Periclean age” (as it is frequently praised now) 


* Basically, many of them were not really interested 
in politics. Their decision to take sides however 
natural against the background of the Weimar 
crisis sometimes produced strange results. In this 
respect contemporary America offers an interesting 
parallel, and the writings of Miss Hannah Arendt 
(half-Weimar, half-American), are as good an example 
as any. 

In a recent essay on “Lying in Politics” (New York 
Jteview of Books, 18 November 1971) Miss Arendt 
refers to the many untruths and half-truths uttered 
by American politicians on the subject of Viet Nam, 
their “deception, self-deception, idenlogising and 
defactualLsation." But politicians have no monopoly 
in this respect. 

And if they will no doubt plead mitigating circum¬ 
stances what excuse is there for the “defactualisation” 
in historical studies—for instance, in a book like 
Miss Arendt’s Eickmam volume (see the review by 
John Gross, “Arendt on Eichmann,” Encounter, 
November 1963) replete with statements such as “it 
was ^erally known that Heydrich was a half-Jew”? 

In the same article Miss Arendt makes some 
scathing remarks about the anti-Communism of 
the cold warriors, “the post-war comprehensive 
ideology to explain and reliably to foretell the 
course of history,” “their sheer i^orance of all the 
pertir^t facts,” uid so on. Yet Dr Arendt happened 


or a derivative age of imitators? Almost forty 
years have passed, and it should be possible to 
appraise with some detachment the place in 
history of this group of men and women. The 
legend of Weimar ought to be debtmked; but 
beyond the myth there was an astonishing amount 
of creativity and vitality, and the administration 
of issues (althou^ not their solution) which still 
preoccupy us. Measured by standwds of the 
highest excellence, it was certainly not one of the 
greatest ages; it produced no Leonardo, or 
Shakespeare, or Goethe or Beethoven. But in an 
imperfect world (and compared with the achieve¬ 
ments of the intellectuals as a group elsewhere in 
recent history) it is difficult not to be impressed 
by these men and women who created the spirit¬ 
ual substance which to a large extent stistains to 
this day the whole Western world. The only com¬ 
parable group that comes to mind is the 19th- 
century Russian intelligentsia—equally problem¬ 
atical in some resixxts, equally vital and seminal. 


T he debate on the Weimar Analogy seems 
to me to be on the wane and this, needless to 
say, is coimccted with the de-escalation of the 
American crisis. Of late, the Weimar experience 
has been quoted mainly by those who fear that 
the seizure of power by American fascism is just 
around the comer. As Professor Philip Slater, a 
sociologist at Brandeis, has written in his Pursuit 
of Loneliness^ a coup from the Right could come 
at any time especially since the machinery no\y 
existed for placing every Left or liberal leader in 


to be a prominent ideologist of this doctrine, and in 
a rather sweeping and extreme form at that. “Nazi 
Germany and Soviet Russia”, she wrote in 1951, are 
“two essentially identical systems” ( The Burden of Our 
Time, p. 429). About the aims of Soviet policy she 
had this to say: 

“the struggle for total domination of the total 
population of the earth is inherent in the total¬ 
itarian regimes themselves; if they do not pursue 
global rule as their ultimate goal, they are only 
too likely to lose whatever power they have 
already seized.” (p. 378) 

The “long-range goal of world conquest” figures 
prominently in Dr Arendt’s book, and the conduct of 
totalitarian foreign policy was said to proceed “on 
the consistent assumption that they will eventually 
achieve this ultimate goal. They therefore consider no 
country as permanently foreign, but on the contrary 
every country as their potential territory” (p. 394). 
John Foster Dulles, I believe, never went as far 
as that. 

Perhaps one should not make too much of these 
inconsistencies. In the contemporary storms shaking 
the New York teacups Miss Arendt is still, generally, 
a lighthouse Qif sobriety and good sense. 

* Philip E. Slater, The Pursuit of Loneliness. Allen 
Lane The Penguin Press, £2.25. 
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the country into “concentration catnps". Should 
military groups evo* decide to shrug off civilian 
control, a “single order” was all that would be 
required to eliminate all active opponents to the 
Right; “the likelihood of this happening increases 
daily.” But these lines were written more 
than two years ago. The concentration camps 
are still empty, and the free-floating hysteria 
has found different outlets. 

President Nixon’s announcement of the “wage 
price freeze” was interpreted by an economics 
professor as a “leap into fascism”. But this seems, 
on balance, to be the exception rather than the 
rule; even Herbert Marcuse has recently issued a 
warning to his followers to stop “loose talk about 
fascism” (in a recent interview in Der Spiegel). 
According to Professor Bertram M. Gross, 
“model fascism” in America will have neither a 
charismatic leader nor a one-party system; it will 
be pluralist, post-industrialist, and there would 
not be much (if any) repression either! Society 
will not be militarised, the legislature not dis¬ 
solved. But such a “friendly neighborhood 
fascism”, as Theodore Draper said,* seems only 
distantly related to the German model. Carl 
Schorske and Geoffrey Barraclough, Hans 
Morgenthau and Hans Speier—speaker after 
speaker—stressed that the Weimar situation was 
sui generis, that the dissimilarities between the 
First German Republic and present-day America 
were certainly more striking than parallels. True, 
there had been a weakening of democratic legiti¬ 
macy, and an alienation of youth from demo¬ 
cratic society, and a rampant anti-inlellectualism 
and an advocacy of violence. But, to quote 
Draper again, Weimar was not the first and not 
the only case of a democracy in trouble; and such 
a crisis could assume many quite different political 
and cultural forms. 


Dunmo the sixties there was a breathtaking 
revival of interest in the U.S.A. in certain aspects 
of the “Weimar heritage”, in its literature 
and philosophy, its architecture and its cinema. 
On the political level the Stalinist theory of 
“Social fascism” appeared in new gear. If the 
German Communists had regarded Democratic 
Socialism as “the main enemy” and Nazism as 
“the lesser evil”, the attitude of the American 
New Left towards the supporters of parliament- 

* Sec: Theodore Draper, “The Specter of Weimar,” 
Commentary, Decemb^ 1971. 


ary democracy was rather similar. The cult of 
violence in Weimar had been the preserve of the 
extreme Right; transplanted to America it found 
a home on the other extreme of the political 
spectrum. One could have pointed to other simi¬ 
larities; the contempt for the “System”, the cult 
of unreason and intolerance. But, above all, 
there was a feeling of “crisis”, of growing 
polarisation and lack of consensus wluch rightly 
disquietened a great many people. Far from 
being a period of revolutionary upsurge there 
was a feeling of confusion, decadence, and 
disintegration which manifested itself in culture 
and politics alike. In this specific situation the 
analogy did not appear that fanciful. People 
have always looked to bygone ages in order 
better to understand their own troubled times. 
During the French Revolution it was customary 
to look to ancient Rome for guidance and 
symbols, whereas the French 19th-century 
decadents were fascinated by the decline of 
the Roman Empire. Such preoccupation with the 
past is certainly not futile if one is aware of 
the built-in limitations of historical analogies. In 
the hands of the uninitiated and the reckless the 
search for “lessons” can be disastrously mis¬ 
leading. 

But the very fact that the question came up on 
this occasion was symptomatic; a year or two 
earlier it would not have been put so openly and 
sceptically. The American crisis is not over, but 
its causes are now better understood and the 
confusion has somewhat lessened. It is no doubt 
gratifying that part of the Weimar cultural 
herita^ was rediscovered and re-adapted during 
the last decade; the discoverers could have done 
worse. But much of this was trendy, as it now 
appears, and it did not go very deep. A bit of 
Korsch, a touch of Benjamin, and a little Reich, 
a packet of Brecht and a valise-full of Lukdes 
bewme part—but not an indispensable part—of 
fashionable American cultural-ideological lug¬ 
gage, together with much other bric-d-brac 
imported from all over the globe. 

But since intellectual fashions in America tlo 
not on the whole last very long, one suspects that 
some of the magic names which have figured so 
prominently of late will in a few years time be 
again the preserve of the experts—the historians 
of ideas. The faddists will no doubt find new 
objects for their cults. The “Weimar heritage”, 
being firmly embedded in the cultural tradition 
of our times, can afford a little neglect on their 
part; it is not likely to be forgotten soon. 



Ice Age 

Arctic air roHs down from Greoiland to us: 
Blizzard steam, then a green light in the sky. 

I sit and write in a draughty study, 

A sheet of newspaper tucked up inside my back. 
Under the lamp I try to listen to my mood: 

But all I see is a long white landscape 
Ciovcrcd with figures scampering in the snow. 

Blue shadows in the sun, and the soft drift stuff 
Flying off my shovel in a freeze wind. 

All our blood goes out, to the white clifis 
Curling over the banks, the cars buried, ice 
Like sculptured glass under one’s feet. 

Snowball hysteria, skidding down hills on sledges, 
The car handles sticking to one’s fingers. 

Children crying with cold, and the necdlc-fcm 
magic 

On the morning windows: one of our three-day 
Ice Ages, 

Itself a mad poem in uncharitable February: 

We too wild with snow sports to be introspective. 
Snowballing one another, and you, cackling like a 
child. 

As you plough head first down the snow-packed 
steps 

On a wooden tea-tray, in the garden after dark! 

David Holbrook 


Yogis at (liowpatty Beach 

their heads are visible 
As if decapitated, or on cocktail sticks, 

Botlies in coffins of sand, beards floating. 

It is a way of detachment. Bhelpuri stalls. 
Lentils and chutney under glass, herbs, onions. 
Their awnings striping the beach 
Like bathing huts, do not disturb them. 

They are immune to the smells of spices. 

The ocean is bronze, the horses 
And cows plodding its cdg<*. black. 

Tonight, sunset has silenced {x^litics. 

There are no speakers 

In the shadow of Tilak, stone orator. 

No cries of corruption, fist-shakings. 

Instead, die dynamic of silence. 

Vertical yellow disposed 

By saddhus. On Tilak 

Marigold wreaths are bruised to saffron. 

And, hoisting their dhotis, 

CHerks open umbrellas as insurance. 

Wading to a backcloth of dhows. 

The Arabian sea under surveillance. 


The Discriminator 

I can afford to discriminate 
In the matter of female pulchritude 
Though I will readily admit 
That, to many observers, my attitude 
Must seem pernickety, even absurd. 

This, of course, is not the way of it 
Though I understand why the less fastidious 
Call me poseur or hypocrite. 

Take that girl over there—fine tits 
I will concede, but her ankles are too thick. 
Her eyes are splendid, opalescent, dark 
As a glass of stout held up to light. 

But the mouth is so slack as to make you sick. 
Her blonde companion, I must remark, 

Is far too wide in the hips. She might 
Be pretty enough, but in a style 
So commonplace you must have seen 
The same face in a hundred city streets. 

I note your disbelieving smile. 

Don’t be deceived young man; the time 
Will come when you, too, will apply 
The cool astringent judgment you observe 
My exercising now. Your eye 
Will be, as mine, fastidious and cold. 

And you will then display the calm 
Wisdom and discernment of the old. 

Enjoy the wages of experience. 

Reject expediency and compromise 
With the stern impartiality of age 
And age’s impotence. 

Vernon Scannell 



Alan Ross 



Column 


F or EUROPEAN civili¬ 
sation, one of the 
most damaging conse¬ 
quences of the Bolshe¬ 
vik revolution was the 
profound, perhaps by 
now unbridgeable gulf 
that was thereby 
opened between the West and the East. The 
Europe that extended from the Atlantic to the 
Urals, which had once been a reality, no longer 
existed and had become merely a dream of 
General de Gaulle’s. 

This was certainly not a consequence which 
was foreseen or desired by the Bolshevik leaders 
who were primarily responsible for making the 
revolution. Themselves the intellectual children of 
the West, they regarded their own victory in 
Russia as a kind of aberration in the dialectic of 
history, a fringe benefit, precarious and highly 
provisional, which could only be made secure by 
the triumph of revolution in the West. 

This belief they cherished long after events in 
the West had shown that their hopes were not 
likely to be realised; and indeed those of them 
who recognised how far the revolution had fallen 
short of their aims attributed it primarily to the 
failure of the West to come to their aid. The 
revolution, in Russia had been forced to develop 
in enforced isolation, starved of the assistance it 
required, and the result was to be seen, as in a 
child suffering from malnutrition, in stunted 
growth and misshapen limbs. 

Yet, under the stress of events, of war, civil 
war, foreign intervention, famine, economic 
collapse, by their own acts the Soviet leaders fur¬ 
ther increased Russia’s isolation, introducing 
measures of dictatorship, repression, censorship, 
police rule, terrorism which made any fruitful col¬ 
laboration with working-class movements in the 
West impossible. In the end they found they had 
created a Frankenstein’s monster which devoured 
them and their children. It was left to Stalin to 
announce that this hideous ogre, far from being 
a travesty of all their hopes, was in fact their 
living and resplendent apotheosis. 

He was so far successful that, whatever his 
victims may have thought, large numbers of 
people were to be found in the West who accepted 
his claims without question. It is one of the 
greatest ironies of history that, at a time when 
Stalin’s terror was at its height, the prestige of 
the Soviet Union, as the last best hope of man¬ 
kind, never stood higher in Western radical and 



intellectual circles. Such a feat of deception was 
only possible, even with a willing audience, 
because of the total and absolute control estab¬ 
lished by Stalin over every means of communica¬ 
tion, both within the Soviet Union, and between 
the Soviet Union and the outside world. On the 
one side, that of the Soviet Union, there was total 
suppression of all forms of information un¬ 
acceptable to the regime; on the other, that of 
the West, a willing suspension of disbelief which 
enabled communist propaganda to persuade a 
large and influential body of public opinion that 
the Soviet Union was everything, and more, that 
its founding fathers had dreamed of. Out of this 
combination of ruthless censorship and infinite 
gullibility there grew the image of Stalin as the 
Father of his people, the genial Uncle Joe of 
wartime legend, and of his people as his loving 
children. 

Only ignorance and wish-fulfilment could 
explain why otherwise rational people should 
have accepted this legend. Nevertheless, it per¬ 
sisted up to Stalin’s death, though slightly 
damaged from time to time by the confessions, 
memoirs, revelations of some of those who had 
experienced the reality which lay behind it; 
though these, after all, could be discounted and 
discredited by the devout as fabrications designed 
to satisfy the demands of Western intelligence 
services. It was seriously chipped, after the war, 
by the performance of communist parties 
wherever, in the liberated countries, they were 
able to exercise power, even if only for a short 
time and in limited areas; direct experience of 
their methods and practices provided an inocula¬ 
tion, as it were, against further infection. Never¬ 
theless, the legend still survived such minor 
setbacks, and indeed gained strength from the 
efforts of some Western historians and writers to 
show that Stalin, if slightly rougli in his methods, 
was indeed a great historical figure who, if one 
could rise superior to bourgeois prejudice, could 
be seen to have deserved well of the country and 
of tlic world. 


The b).o\v which wrecked the Stalin legend 
irretrievably, so far as the West was concerned, 
though not perhaps for the Soviet Union, came 
after his death, and it was appropriate that it 
sliould have been delivered by a Russian; tor just 
as it was the Russians alone who had the power 
to suppress the evidence of his crimes, so they 
alone were in a position to reveal their enormity. 
The turning point came with the delivery of 
Khrushchev's famous speech of 1956 to the 
Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, and with the process of 
“de-Stalinisation”, the dismantling of the “cult 
of personality”, by which it was followed. As 
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the contents of Khrushchev’s speech became 
known abroad, and as the evidence accumulated 
of the crimes of the Stalin regime, the legend of 
Uncle Joe withered away, and even communists 
have hardly had the heart to try and restore it. 

Yet in Russia itself, the Thaw which followed 
Khrushchev’s speech did not last for long; it 
reached its highest point with the publication, 
with Khrushchev’s approval, in Novy Mir in 1962 
of Solzhenitsyn’s story One Day in the Life of 
Ivan Denisovich, and thereafter the ice began to 
congeal again. Today, the efforts of the Soviet 
leaders are devoted to rehabilitating, not Stalin’s 
victims, but Stalin himself, and to restoring to his 
name and his policies something of the prestige of 
which Khrushchev so roughly stripped them. 

Yet even if the ice is closing in again, the Thaw 
released certain forces which it has been im¬ 
possible to control or suppress absolutely. The 
relaxation of the censorship under Khrushchev, 
the attempt to curb the arbitrariness and ille¬ 
gality which infected the Soviet regime, the 
recognition that an advanced modern stale, such 
as the Soviet Union claims to be, cannot function 
effectively without some measure of intellectual 
freedom, however limited, constituted a step 
forward which could not h« entirely retraced. 

The Soviet leaders have indeed attempted to 
do so. Since the publication of One Day in the 
Life of Ivan Denisovich, they have tried to restrict 
the consequences of the Thaw as much as possible, 
and their attempt has been marked by a series of 
arbitrary and illegal measures taken against 
writers, artists, intellectuals, scientists who have 
tried to exercise the right of criticism and freedom 
of expression for which the process of de- 
Stalinisation had given them a taste which, once 
indulged, it has proved impossible to extirpate. 

Of such measures Solzhenitsyn himself has been 
one of the most notable victims, but he has been 
only one among many and, so far at least, has not 
had to endure the more extreme forms of per¬ 
secution to which his companions in misfortune 
have been exposed. Among these one may 
mention Josif Brodsky, Andrei Sinyavsky, Yuli 
Daniel, General Grigorenko, Anatoli Marchenko, 
Andrei Amalrik, Yuri Galanskov, Alexander 
Ginzburg, Natalya Gorbanevskaya, Pavel Lit¬ 
vinov, Zhores Medvedev, whose names have 
become familiar through reports in the Western 
press; but to these names should be added many 
others more obscure—those who, on a variety of 
grounds, have provoked the displeasure of the 
Soviet authorities and have shared the same heavy 
sentences of imprisonment, committal to mental 
hospitals, hard labour, exile, under the inhuman 
conditions which, now as ever, are a normal 
feature of the Soviet penal system. 


It would be easy in such cases to see merely 
another turn of the screw in the Soviet govern¬ 
ment’s effort to contain the effects of de- 
Stalinisation. And from one point of view, 
indeed, that is, alas, what they are. Yet at the 
same time they have certain features which seem 
to show that such efforts are counter-productive 
and that, in certain respects at least, de- 
Stalinisation has proved to be irreversible. For 
what characterises such cases is not merely the 
arbitrary and illegal procedures which they 
involve. It is that they have provoked a series of 
protests, demonstrations, manifestos which would 
have been unthinkable before the Thaw and in so 
doing have created among these Soviet dissidents 
and nonconformists an admirable spirit of soli¬ 
darity and mutual aid which justifies one in 
regarding them as a united opposition move¬ 
ment of a kind which has never previously exis¬ 
ted imder Soviet rule. What is more, and possibly 
more important, that movement has by now suc¬ 
ceeded in creating its own characteristic forms of 
publicity, within the Soviet Union and outside, 
both for its efforts to achieve some measure of 
liberalisation and for the abuses against which 
they are directed. 

^HE CRIMES of Stalin took place behind a 
veil of impenetrable obscurity; their infamy 
was only equalled by the secrecy which sur¬ 
rounded them. The lesser crimes of his successors 
are committed in what is, by contrast, almost a 
blaze of publicity. There are three ways in 
particular by which the victims of official perse¬ 
cution, and those who sympathise with them, have 
found it possible to evade the restrictions imposed 
by Soviet censorship. One is the astonishing flood 
of samizdat (that is to say, privately published) 
literature which today circulates underground in 
the Soviet Union and which the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment seems unwilling or unable to suppress. The 
second is the device of publishing abroad such 
works as are not likely to meet the demands of the 
Soviet censorship; to this we arc indebted for 
being able to read Cancer Ward and The First 
Circle, the writings of Amalrik and Marchenko 
and other works which have immensely increased 
our knowledge of what Soviet life is like in 
practice. The third is the publication within the 
Soviet Union itself of objective and factual 
reports of the proceedings in cases which abuse 
the provisions both of the Soviet Union and of 
the Soviet Constitution; the most outstanding 
example of this is of course the admirable 
Chronicle of Current Events, founded in 1968 as 
the Soviet underground’s contribution to the 
United Nations’ Human Rights Year, but still 
continuing liublication today because, as the 
Chronicle has said, the struggle for human rights 
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in the Soviet Union did not cease when 1968 
was over. 

Together, these three channels of information 
throw what is in many ways a new light on the 
workings of the Soviet system; they allow us, as 
it were, to sec it from within and from under¬ 
neath, rather than from outside and from above. 
The Chronicle of Current Events, in particular, 
has distinguished itself by the consistent accuracy 
and objectivity of its reports ; in the four years of 
its existence it has established, under conditions 
of immense difSculty, a reputation for reliability 
which any scientific Journal might envy. 

For most general readers in the West, however, 
access to the Chronicle is likely to be restricted to 
such extracts as arc made available to them from 
time to time through the press, and though the 
press has been quick to recognise the Chronicle'^ 
unique value as a source of information, and to 
draw freely upon it, a series of necessarily dis¬ 
connected extracts gives no adequate general 
picture of the Chronicle's achievement. One is 
deeply grateful therefore to Mr Peter Reddaway 
for the complete text of the Chronicle which he 
has now published, together with an excellent 
introduction and admirably full and detailed 
notes.^ It is fortunate also that Uncensored 
Russia should now be followed by Mr Abraham 
Rothberg’s The Heirs oj Stalin, which gives a 
general account of >:he relations between the 
Soviet leadership and the intelligentsia since the 
death of Stalin, and places the jxdmirably bare 
bones of the Chronicle's reports, and the liberalis¬ 
ing movement in which it hds played so important 
a part, in their historical context.* 

It is legitimate to speak here of “the move¬ 
ment”, because of the remarkable consistency of 
aim and temper of mind which unites those who 
arc committed to it. At the same time, it has to be 
recognised that they constitute a very restricted 
group of individuals who, numerically at least, 
have little importance oy comparison with the 
inert mass of the vast majority of the Soviet 
people; Mr Reddaway estimates their number as 
no more than two thousand. It is indeed, perhaps, 
their very limitation in numbers which gives to 
their writings and activities so personal a tone, 
which is remarkable above all for its sobriety 
and restraint, a modesty both in their methods of 
expression and in the ideas by which they are 
inspired. 

The numerical weaknesses of “the movement” 

* Uncensored Russia. The Human Rights Move¬ 
ment. The Annotated Text of the Unofficial Moscow 
Jownal "A Chronicle of Current Events." Edited with 
an introduction by Peter Reddaway. Jonathan 
Cape, £5. 

* The Heirs of Stalin. Dlssidence and the Soviet 
Riffime 1953-70. By Abraham Rothbero. Cornell 
University Press, $14-50, £6-90. 


have led most Western observers to conclude that 
it is at most nothing more than a voice crying in 
the wilderness, and that, however much it may 
command our admiration, it is not likely to make 
a serious impact on the still unshaken monolith 
of Soviet power. Mr Rothberg indeed gives one 
plenty of reasons for thinking that, if and when 
the Soviet government should decide that its 
activities were no longer tolerable, it would have 
no difficulty in crushing it completely, and in 
doing so could act without fear of provoking any 
reaction from the great mass of the Russian 
people. Yet at the same time his own account of 
the relationship between the Kremlin and the 
intelligentsia emphasises that repression would 
entail very particular risks and difficulties; indeed 
that “the movement” is directed at so delicate a 
point in the Kremlin’s protective covering as to 
present it with a dilemma of which the Soviet 
regime has been able to grasp neither the one 
horn nor the other. 

The initial inspiration behind Khrushchev’s 
attempt to dismantle the Stalinist rdgime was the 
recognition that the terror had become a barrier 
to the Soviet Union's ce)ntinued material pro¬ 
gress; the very nature of the new technologies on 
which it depends made them incompatible with a 
rdgime which suppressed toUtlly freedom of 
thought, discussion and communication. For they 
involve a continuous process of scientific dis¬ 
covery, and equally the rapid application of its 
results to the processes of production; neither is 
possible in a system in which intellectual activity 
must conform to the Marxist dogmas of the 
Politburo or the apprehensions of a bureaucracy 
which regards all change as a threat to its exis¬ 
tence. For this reason, a relaxation of Stalinist 
terror was indispensable. Yet once relaxed, it 
was impossible to conceal any longer the enor¬ 
mity of its crimes, or, even more, the responsi¬ 
bility for them, which Stalin had shared with those 
who were now his heirs. Who else had colla¬ 
borated more enthusiastically in them than those 
who succeeded him? It was comparatively easy to 
open the Soviet concentration camps and allow 
their surviving victims to return home; but what 
was to be done with those who had sent them 
there and who were now in power? 

The es.sence of “the movement’s” demands is 
for a return to legality, and therefore to justice. 
But justice cannot be done without identifying the 
guilty and locating responsibility for their crimes. 
The existence of “the movement” is a perpetual 
reminder to the Soviet leadership that any relaxa¬ 
tion of the restrictions set on free enquiry and 
discussion necessarily involves a threat to their 
own prestige and authority. For them, the ghost 
of Stalin is always knocking at the door, and so 
far they have found no means of exorcising it. R 






















































































MEN & IDEAS 


Trotsky’s Agony 

By Joel Carmichael 


I HAVE BEEN WRITING a life of Leon 
Trotsky, and when it comes to be mentioned, 
eyebrows are freely raised. A new biography of 
Trotsky—how strange! Perhaps it is. Sub¬ 
stantially eclipsed by the passage of a generation, 
Trotsky’s name has shrunk—or perhaps swollen 
—into another of the many symbols now be¬ 
witching so many. Shouted down as a system 
by the clamour of the New Left and others, or 
shrugged aside as “irrelevant”, like all the other 
systems of philistine oldsters, Marxism has 
retained its potency only through modish catch- 
phrases and the glamour of its pantheon of 
heroes. In the far-ftung debris of Marxism 
Trotsky’s name has become, very nearly, an 
equivalent of Che Guevara’s—^an emblem of 
revolutionary purity. 

Very strange indeed! Trotsky was, after all, 
the very incarnation of “classical Marxism”, 
which, whether taken seriously or not, con¬ 
stituted a huge edifice of erudition, analysis, 
and reflection. How he would have suifered 
stripped down to the dimensions of a slogan 
bellowed by a naive mob I 
Yet in writing his life T found it was just 
this seamless identifleation of Trotsky’s with 
Marxism that made the quest for his personality 
elusive. He exerted a powerful tug over the 
imaginations of innumerable intellectuals—power 
= brains + action: he was practically the only 
professional Marxist whose writings found a 
mass audience. Nevertheless his idiom, though it 
illustrated many aspects of his character—wit, 
intelligence, vigour, style—^served to veil it well- 
nigh completely. 

To MB Trotsky’s life seems interesting predsely 
to the degree that it can be disentangled from 
his ideas, from his style, from his brilliance. 
After all, the timeless abstractions of Marxist 
prose—its “logic”, its all-knowingness—^have 
become more or less banal. To those outside 


their spell (hey give pleasure only in the occa¬ 
sional burst of comedy when one cocksure 
prediction misses its mark more flagrantly than 
usual. 

Yet though it is ditlicult to excavate the living 
Trotsky, a man of singular gifts, from the dense 
medium of his major works, from the “dialec¬ 
tical” discussion of his career, it is possible. It 
seemed to me of immense intere.st to discern the 
play of character beyond the complexities and 
ambiguities that only a considerable intellect 
can sustain. 

The Shy Revolutionary 

T rotsky became world-famous in 1917, 
as co-founder of the successful Bolshevik 
putsch. Then, during the 1920s, he was ousted 
from the Bolshevik Party in a “struggle for 
power.” Yet though Trotsky himself constantly 
refers to tins “struggle”, what was most remark¬ 
able about it was surely its non-existcnce. 1 think 
it is the absence of any struf'gle in the “struggle 
for power” that gives us a fundamental clue to 
his character. 

What happened was far simpler. As General 
Secretary—the head of administration—Stalin 
had Trotsky removed from one position after 
another, in a series of piecemeal dislodgements, 
culminating in Trotsky’s exile first to Siberia, 
then abroad, where he eventually had him 
murdered. The major segment of this process— 
the obliteration of Trotsky’s position within the 
Party—took only a few years. Throughout it 
Trotsky, while remaining a celebrity, was con¬ 
fined, as far as his political activities were 
concerned, to debates within the tiny circle of the 
topmost Party institution, whom he proved 
incapable of influencing. 

He seemed unable to react effectively to a 
quite fundamental phenomenon—the total trans¬ 
formation of the Bolshevik Party into an actual 
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government under the control of the General 
Secretary. It is just this—the aggrandisement of 
the administrative centre—that should have been, 
one might have thought, plain as a pikestaif to 
any sensible observer, not to say participant. To a 
Marxist it might have been thouj^t to be 
elementary. 

After all, it is a Marxist clich6 to maintain 
that the material base determines the spiritual 
superstructure. If this is put very broadly it 
is also, of course, mere commonsense. Conse¬ 
quently, once the Bolshevik Party, a coterie of 
intellectuals, agitators, and conspirators, took 
power and were transformed en route into a 
corps of administrators, it was surely fore¬ 
ordained that the man in control of the 
administrative apparatus would be correspond¬ 
ingly magnilied. Long before Lenin’s death, 
in short, it might have seemed obvious that, as 
General Secretary, Stalin was bound to grow 
in stature, as his office began to encompass not 
merely the transactions of the Party but all 
national life. 

How is it that nothing of the sort was ade¬ 
quately foreseen? For years Stalin was looked 
down on as a mere “practical”; he lacked a 
primary quality for a Marxist intellectual— 
articulateness. He was not adept at thrust-and- 
parry, at verbal felicity; he could not speak or 
write attractively; he was not “brilliant.” Thus, 
in the traditional Party—the coterie of thinkers, 
or mock-thinkers—it was only natural for Stalin 
to be sneered at while the eagles of the move¬ 
ment soared aloft. 

This hangover from the past naturally took 
time to die. At the very beginning of the process 
that whirled him aloh so rapidly Stalin, too, 
might have shared this over-estimation of 
“ideas”; he too might have under-estimated at 
first the power of his apparatus and might have 
thought, before Trotsky’s helplessness became 
manifest, that the most intellectual, the most 
learned, the cleverest spirit in the Party, with 
outstanding personal abilities to boot, would 
surely be a formidable opponent. To Stalin, too, 
Trotsky’s oratory, his literary ability, his per¬ 
sonal brilliance, his charisma for the masses, 
might well have seemed tremendous assets in 
an intra-Party conflict. Stalin, too, might have 
believed in llie Masses; he too had dabbled in 
theory. 

Nevertheless, even though this tradition^ 
reverence for ideas blurred for a time the per¬ 
ception of the paramountcy of the Apparatus— 
ultimately, of course, “ideas", thoroughly cal¬ 
cified, were incorporated by the Apparatus as 
part of the State Cult—there was never at any 
time what could be termed a “struggle." 


It was natural for all elements in the Party 
to talk as though everything were being decided 
through the working-out of intellectual rela¬ 
tionships. The difference was that when Stalin 
and his group did so it was no more than in¬ 
stitutional hypocrisy, whereas Trotsky did so 
in the grip of an illusion that merely camouflaged 
his organisational helplessness. Thus, with quite 
different motivations, all disputants within the 
Party would cheerfully explain questions about 
the “struggle for power” exclusively in terms of 
ideas. Psychologic^ly what is interesting in 
Trotsky’s case is just this conception of his, 
his way of formulating the struggle he thought 
he was waging. 

It is plain, both from Trotsky’s account of 
all this and from an examination of the events, 
that the source of Trotsky’s difficulties was 
fundamental: he had no factional support. 
Before 1917 he was famous for his inability to 
form a closely knit group around himself; 
afterwards he remained equally isolated. Hand¬ 
some, dandified, magnetic, with a lordly manner— 
for that matter towering physically over most 
of the Bolsheviks, most of whom, especially 
Lenin and Stalin, were on the dwarf-like side— 
Trotsky could collect-an entourage (primarily, 
of adoring women). In simple language he was 
incapable of communicating with his peers, 
incapable of the face-to-face rapport between 
equals, and incapable of imposing himself on 
inferiors in such a way as to involve their alle¬ 
giance. Trotsky, in fact, was shy. 

This authoritative exponent of ideas, this 
thundcrer among the Masses, this altogether 
commanding personality, was at heart diffident. 
It was shyness that inhibited him from presenting 
himself to the public, even the Party public, 
under his own name, and shyness, with its con¬ 
comitant aloofness, that made it impossible for 
him to create a faction. This inability of his in 
personal relations was, of course, the reverse 
side of his public virtuosity, his gift for com- 
mimicating with anonymous masses through his 
oratory and his pen. As the exponent of ideas, 
almost their mystical incamator, he could hurl 
his powerful voice against the multitudes; in 
talking to individuals he merely conveyed the 
impression of an overwhelmingly powerful ego, 
of vanity, of “haughtiness." 

For why, after all, must a powerful ego look 
so very powerful? Did not Lenin, whose inner 
composure made him absolutely unyielding on 
all points of principle, neverthel^s convey at 
the same time a perfectly genuine impression of 
personal modesty, affability, homeliness, charm! 
When a fo<4 spoke to Trotsky he soon realised 
what a fool he was; when a fool spoke to Lenin 
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he came away thuiking that Lenin was not 
haughty at all, but was simply delighted to be of 
help: it made him long to accept Lenin’s auth¬ 
ority. 

On its positive side this congenital shyness of 
Trotsky’s either entailed or paralleled the sort 
of philosophical idealism characteristic of so 
many Marxists, a hyper-rationalism that made 
Trotsky fall back, unconsciously, on the omni¬ 
potence of ideas precisely at moments when he 
felt incapable of taking personal action. The 
question has too often been avoided: why did 
Trotsky not, in fact, struaglel Were not his ideas 
at stake? Everything, really, that he “stood for”? 
His very person? 

His own explanation of his defeat reflects, 
of course, a general Marxist attitude—“historic 
forces” are all-powerful; personal struggle is 
meaningful only if associate with an historical 
current that is in the ascendency. Events are, 
indeed, determined by a fatality that only 
Marxists, armed with their Great Key, are able 
to perceive and thus to exploit. It is a knotty 
point for historical materialism, to be traced 
back to a formulation made by Marx in his mid¬ 
twenties, when he said the transition to Socialism 
was inevitable while at the same time a revolution 
bad to be made to ensure it. This celebrated 
formula contains, of course, a troublesome con¬ 
tradiction, noted by. nany. If a revolution—with 
its inevitable putschist element—^must be made, 
the transition to Socialism is not inevitable; 
if the transition is inevitable, the revolution is 
superiluous. 

Historically, of course, this merely logical 
contradiction was resolved in fact, as it were, 
by the quiescence of the mass Social-Democrat 
parties of the Continent, with the underground 
Russian Mensheviks reflecting the same attitude. 
All were waiting comfortably for the historic 
forces divined by their great dialectical key to 
sweep society and themselves into a new situation. 

Lenin’s personal contribution was to accept 
the indispensability of the putschist element 
and to seize his opportunity. Since a putsch, 
too, was implied in Marx’s youthful formula¬ 
tion, it was quite easy to claim his sanction, 
especially, of course, after the putsch was suc¬ 
cessful ! It was still easier for the rapidly expanding 
governmental aparatus later on, with its control 
of all media and with armies of tame intellectuals, 
to claim that no matter what it did it was the 
purest Marxism. 

I N CRITICAL MOMENTS Trotsky was to find himself 
obliged to replace activity with theoretical 
explanations. 

* Dr G. A. Ziv, Trotskii: Kharaktertsttka po Uchnym 
Vospomina niyam. New York 1921, p. S3. 
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Temperamentally he had always been com¬ 
pletely sym^thetic to this ’Sroluntaristic” (or 
putschist) element in Marxism; as a theoretician, 
indeed, he had created an intellectual device (in 
his notion of “Permanent Revolution”) that 
justified the assumption of power by the Re¬ 
volutionary Party—^representing, naturally, the 
Proletariat—even in a backward country like 
Russia. 

There is a curious account of a conversation 
he had in prison, after the 1903 events, with 
Ziv, a friend of his youth.* Trotsky had always 
been on friendly terms with the Mensheviks, 
though not a member of their fraction. His 
aversion to Lenin had also kept him out of the 
tight little group around Lenin, who in payment 
for Trotsky’s denunciation of him as a “repulsive 
shyster” etc. referred to him in a variety of 
phrases like “hollow bell... revolutionary bala¬ 
laika ,.. phrasemonger ...” etc., all more or 
less the Russian equivalents of “chatterbox.” 
In prison Trotsky made it clear that questions 
of action, especially of personal action, far 
transcended mere theory, though theory was, 
no doubt, a vital necessity. It was plain to Ziv, 
in fact, that though Trotsky was a “Bolshevik 
by nature” he had become a “Menshevik by 
necessity.” He said as much to Trotsky: 

How can you, as a Marxist, not sec that it is 
precisely the Mensheviks who are the real Marxists, 
and that the Bolsheviks arc totally alien to Marxist 
thought? 

Constrained by his theoretical links to the 
Mensheviks, Trotsky had to agree with Ziv 
that Lenin was absolutely no Marxist, but on 
the other hand, that the Mensheviks were quite 
incapable of any dynamic political action, in 
contrast with the Bolsheviks, whose tactics were 
always “healthy.” 

In his word.s [Ziv wrote] 

there was a clear echo of the ardent sympathy he 
had for the Bolsheviks, who were close to him in 
spirit, and of his ill-concealed antipathy for the 
Mensheviks, who were thoroughly alien to him. 

Ziv then asked young Trotsky: 

How do you explain the strange circumstance 
that a correct Marxist tactic can be carried out only 
by those who are plainly not Marxists, while the 
Marxists are completely incapable of Marxist 
tactics? 

A difficult question, and it would be rewarding, 
no doubt, to have Trotsky’s reply: alas, the 
conversation was interrupt^ by a gaoler. 

Even in this youthful exchange we can see 
Trotsky’s impetuous temperament chafing at 
the constraints of “logic.” Later on, whenever 
he had to explain a particular situation, he was 
often to abandon the theory of the primacy of 
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“historical forces’* in favour of an emphasis on 
personalities. I shall indicate in a moment the 
degree to which his common sense and honesty 
obliged him to depart completely from Marxist 
determinism in assessing Lenin’s role, while at 
the same time instantly reinstating these same 
“forces” whenever he discusses his own be¬ 
haviour. Thus, even though his preference for 
Bolshevik, “dynamism” over Menshevik “passi¬ 
vity” should presumably have fitted him for an 
active struggle even in isolation, his explanation 
of his own conduct is always envisaged as a 
by-product of a mechanical determinism. When¬ 
ever he discusses his own failures his strong 
personality seems to fade away as his “forces” 
come chiirging in. 

In referring, for instance, to the question so 
often put to him after his eclipse—“How could 
you have lost power?”—he remarks: “In most 
cases the question covers a naive conception of 
letting some material object slip from one’s 
hands”—like “losing a watch.” He follows this 
with a characteristic Marxist explanation (“social 
forces,” etc.) that, while undeniable to the point 
of banality, is plainly irrelevant to the specific 
situation. The potent metaphors sprinkled round 
his History of the Russian Revolution are all 
forgotten—the “power .. . lying around in the 
streets,” waiting “for someone to pick it up”: 
the “power” that was “so hot you had to have 
something to hold it with....” When the Bol¬ 
sheviks had demonstrated their high spirits by 
“picking up” the power “lying about the streets” 
they, unlike the Mensheviks, had obviously 
refused to wait for the play of “social forces”. 

Here Trotsky’s attitude toward Lenin’s indis¬ 
pensability is important. In his autobiography 
Trotsky makes much of his certainty that Lenin 
alone was capable of forestalling Stalin’s emer¬ 
gence (also a result, after all, of the inevitable 
formation of an administrative apparatus, surely 
an “historic force”). By the time Trotsky was 
reduced to writing the story of his life Lenin had 
become so overwhelming a figure as to have been 
able to nullify even this massive social pheno¬ 
menon. This contrasts sharply with Trotsky’s 
apologies, throughout his copious writings, about 
the “struggle for power”. There the motif is 
consistently in the passive mood—what they 
did to him! 

Yet if his admission, wrung from his Marxism 
by his honesty, was correct—that Lenin had 
been “indispensable” at l^st twice (in engineering 
the Bolshevik coup and in being potentially able 
to forestall Stalinism), surely it must mean that 
Trotsky too might have brought about a diflTerent 
historical outcome by personal action. 

' Trotsky, My Life, ch. 39 (Lenin’s Illness). 


Why, then, was he passive? We seem to be at 
the heart of his shyness, unmistakably indicated, 
to my mind, in the following passage from his 
autobiography. His answer to the question 
“Why didn’t you do something?” displays with 
a technical precision the conditions that made 
his passivity inevitable in the circumstances: 
his personal qualities both of diffidence and of a 
peculiarly theatrical hypersensitivity to appear¬ 
ances. 

Independent action on my part would have been 
interpreted, or, to be qpore exact, represented, as my 
personal fight for Lenin’s place in the party and the 
stale. The very thought of this made me shudder. I 
considered that it would have brought such a de¬ 
moralisation in our ranks that we would have had 
to pay too painful a price for it even in case of 
victory. In all plans and calculations, there remained 
the positive element of uncertainty—Lenin and his 
physical condition. Would he be able to state his 
own views? Would he still have time? Would the 
party understand that it was a case of a fight by 
Lenin and Trotsky for the future of tlic revolution, 
and not a fight by Trotsky for the place held by 
Lenin, who was ill? Because of Lenin’s exceptional 
position in the party, the uncertainty of his personal 
condition became the uncertainty of the condition 
of the entire party. The indefinite situation was 
being prolonged. And the delay simply played into 
the hands of the epigones, since Stalin, as general 
secrctmy, became the majordomo of the apparatus 
for the entire period of the interregnum.® 

This boils down to saying it was impossible to 
fight because people would think you were 
fighting! Combined with Trotsky’s short comings 
as a factional intriguer, it really implied that no 
fight could even be started, that only “objective 
forces” could come to the rescue. Trotsky’s very 
wording is revealing: his “independent action ... 
would have been interpreted, or, to be more 
exact, represented....” 

Thls takes us to the very crux of his own 
attitude. His wording reveals that he thought 
of himself as a public peformer instead of a 
combatant within the Party. It implies his taking 
it for granted that he did not and could not have 
a faction. For if he had been capable of putting 
one together, it would not have seemed to him 
that the initiative for “representing” his attitude 
was bound to be in the hands of his enemies 
alone. His whole passivity in this matter arises 
out of the knowledge that he had no way of 
doing anything but claiming and demanding 
and proving his right to be Lenin’s successor. 
With a faction, and with ail the moves possiMe 
in the chess-game of factionalism, he would 
simply have been manoeuvring against the other 
factions—the epigones!—and done as well as he 
could. For that matter Stalin contrived to look 
unusually diffident in the veiy process of becom¬ 
ing an unprcc^entedly powerful boss. 

Thus, Trotsky’s wor^g, with its tentativeness. 
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its obsession with abstractions and generalities, 
compounded by his “self-love” (which doubtless 
made him peculiarly susceptible to a charge of 
vanity), entails precisely what we know in retro¬ 
spect about his performance—^this remarkably 
active man was, in such relations, remarkably 
passive. When this is juxtaposed to Trotsky’s 
commonsensical awareness of the role of per¬ 
sonality in crucial situations, it is plain that the 
shyness it illuminates is purely characterological 
—a long way indeed from “historic forces.” 

Hence his inability to form a faction was, as 
Marxists like to say, “no accident.” It reflected 
traits of character he was no doubt reluctant to 
acknowledge even to himself: perhaps they 
were too intimate. 

M ax EASTMAN HAS GIVEN US a graphic descrip¬ 
tion of Trotsky’s appearance at a party in 
the Kremlin in the early 1920s. 

A merry, lusty, drinking, talking, singing 
party, it was in full swing when Trotsky, dressed 
in a natty white tunic, moved tlirough the rooms 
with a smile pasted on his face like that of a 
“YMCA secretary.” As he appeared, the din 
subsided; it started up again with greater vigour 
after he had passed by. 

Here is Trotsky’s own account of such parties; 

If I took no part in the pleasures that were 
becoming more and more customaiy in the new 
ruling stratum, it was not out of ethical principles, 
but because 1 did not want to expose my^lf to the 
torment of the worst tedium. Party-giving, in- 
dustn'ous attendance at the ballet, joint drinking 
evenings with the inevitable gossip about those 
absent had no attraction for me. The new .summit 
felt 1 was not adapted to their way of life. Nor was 
any attempt made to draw me in. It was because of 
this that whenever I appeared conversations of 
groups would stop and the pmple taking part in 
them would separate, with a little embarrassment 
vis-d-vis each other and with some hostility toward 
me. If one wishes to, one can say; this means I was 
banning to lose power.* 

Immediately following this he goes on to gener¬ 
alise it out of existence: more “social forces.” 

He once attended a New Year’s Eve party at 
his brother-in-law’s, for a purely political pur¬ 
pose. As Victor Serge records, he came back at 
once: *T can’t stand it,” he said: “drinks and 
gowns! Chatter. You’d think it was a salon....” 

His awareness of the importance of the per¬ 
sonal factor—^whenever it can insinuate itself 
past his Marxist guard—^is illustrated when he is 
obliged to discuss Stalin, whom he came to 


• Trotsky, My Life, eh. 41 (Lenin’s Death). 

* Trotsky, My Life, ch. 42 (The Last Pmiod of the 
Struggle within the Party). 
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regard as the monster of the epodh. Incapable of 
confronting the importance of the personal factor 
whenever it concerned himself, he also, for quite 
different reasons, refused to acknowledge it when 
it came to assessing the interaction between an 
individual and an historic process in the case of 
Stalin. The reader is bound to consider his view 
of Stalin more than a little inadequate: 

The epoch of the epigones is separated from that 
of Lenin not only by a gulf of ideas, but also by a 
sweeping overturn in the organisation of the party. 

Stalin has been the chief instrument in canying 
out this overturn. He is gifted with practicality, a 
strong will, and persistence in carrying out his aims. 
His political horizon is restricted, his theoretical 
equipmait primitive. His work of compilation. Hie 
Fowidations of Leninism, in which he made an 
attempt to pay tribute to the theoretical traditions 
of the party, is full of a young student’s errors. His 
ignorance of foreign languages compels him to 
follow the political life of other countries at second¬ 
hand. His mind is stubbornly empirical, and devoid 
of creative imagination. To the leading group of the 
party (in the wider circles he was not known at aU) 
he always seemed a man destined to play second and 
third fiddle. And the fact that today he is playuig 
first is not so much a summing-up of the man as it is 
of this transitional period of political backsliding in 
the country. Hcivctius said it long ago: “Every 
period has its great men, and if these are lacking, it 
invents them.” Stalinism is above all else Uie 
automatic work of the impersonal apparatus on the 
decline of the revolution. 

This assessment of Stalin primarily in terms of 
his intellectual dexterity sounds curiously pro¬ 
vincial, even from the pen of one whose chief 
distinction was just such dexterity. It is certainly 
plain that “administration” calls for qualities, 
whatever they are, which are inevitably different 
from abstract thinking; but could Trotsky really 
have thought that Stalin had arrived at the apex 
of the apparatus “by accident?” That he did 
nothing to shape that apparatus? That he had 
been, in fact, as passive as Trotsky? 

In discussing Zinoviev and Kamenev (Stalin’s 
first allies against Trotsky) he points out that 
though they were both “probably superior to 
Stalin” in theoretical and political respects, “they 
both lacked that little thing called character.” 
Then he says: 

“We must aim far ahead,” I repeated dozens of 
times to Zinoviev and Kamenev . . . [neither one 
endowed with “that little thing called character”] 

. . . “we must prepare for a long and serious 
struggle.”* 

The very formulation of these words, with 
their apparent far-sightedness, and their being 
addressed to these two men, shows that Trotsky’s 
idea of a “long and serious struggle” was to— 
wait. To wait for a change in the times.... 

This was, curiously enough, what he had 
always called the “specific disease of the Men- 
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sheviks”—a “madness for tact”, the concept of 
“apris vous, Gaston”— in other words being a 
“kibbitzer,” an onlooker, 

Trotsky was, in fact, the passive object of a 
long-range process in the society he had helped 
to establish. He simply proved alien to his historic 
sxuToundings. 


Identity and Ambivalence 

C OULD HIS Jewishness have contributed 
to this alienation? There are some suggestive 
discrepancies in his autobiographical account, 
which generally is an honest and frank docu¬ 
ment, despite, to be sure, its blind spots. 

Like many Jews who went into the Russian 
revolutionary movement, especially its Marxist 
branch, Trotsky thought it would be, on the 
whole, a good thing if the Jewish community 
simply vanished. He thought, indeed, that with 
the inevitable triumph of the Revolution, the 
Jews, by assisting in the great historic trans¬ 
formation, would pay their debt to History and 
gracefully bow off the stage, yielding to more 
modem “social forces.” Tlius, while there could 
be no question of evading his Jewishness al¬ 
together he had a sort of built-in motive for 
minimising it as much as possible. 

Trotsky’s first formal schooling was, of course, 
Jewish; indeed, parochially Jewish at that. It 
took place in a village—a shtetl —near the family 
farm, in a Jewish schoolroom in which the 
teacher, in return for “so many roubles and so 
many sacks of flour”, was supposed to teach the 
children some elementary subjects, including the 
“Old Testament” (a quaintly Christian ex¬ 
pression for such an orthodox schooling) in the 
“original Hebrew.” In short, unmistakably a 
cheder, though Trotsky omits the unambiguous 
word. While attending this school he was 
supposed to be living in the shtetl with his Uncle 
Abraham and his Aunt Rachel. 

Trotsky says he never made any friends at 
this elementary school because he “did not 
speak Yiddish”, though it is plain that the 
language of the shtetl, too, was Yiddish, since 
that was the language of instruction in the 
cheder. Thus, while living for many months at 
the house of relatives in a community whose 
language was Yiddish, and attending a Yiddish¬ 
speaking elementary school—whose teacher he 
was, moreover, fond of—Trotsky says more or 
less flatly that he never learnt the language! 

The oddity of this is underscored, furthermore, 
by his remarking that his parents spoke a 
“broken mixture of Russian and Ukrainian.” 
Since Russians, after all, talk Russian and 
Ukraim'ans Ukrainian, this remark is curious: 


taken in conjunction with the whole badc- 
ground it seems to imply that their native 
idiom, at least when speaking to each other, was 
in fact some other language—^no doubt Yiddish, 
too, like Uncle Abraham and Aunt Rachel. 

Trotsky seems to make a point of minimising 
his parents* Jewish interests; yet they emerge 
irresistibly from his narrative. For instance, in the 
grip of his free-thinker’s foible—^in which only 
ideas are important—the adult Trotsky empha¬ 
sises his father’s atheism: when his father was 
much older he stopped, “pretending to believe 
in God.” Yet this very observation throws into 
relief the family’s piety, since though his father 
was illiterate (unusual, for that milieu) and the 
family lived in the country away from any Jewish 
centre, they went to the trouble to travel mOes 
to go to synagogue on all the high holidays. On 
the Sabbath, also, his mother would never sew 
in public. When one of her sons was seriously ill 
she refused to ride with him to the doctor on the 
Sabbath; a trustworthy Gentile had to take him 
to the doctor in the shtetl. 

What is perhaps most curious of all, in view 
of the emphasis placed on his father’s religious 
indifference, is an episode that took place when 
Trotsky was around 11 or 12, and living with 
some cousins in Odessa." Though these cousins 
were themselves completely indifferent to religion, 
Trotsky recalls that he started studying Hebrew 
again, with a “learned old man” (from whom he 
must have learnt a good deal since he studied 
with him for many months and was able to 
discuss a philosophical point on the basis of the 
Hebrew text). This certainly sounds odd: Trotsky 
says nothing further about it. He explains his 
father’s insistence on Hebrew studies as due to 
his “parental ambition”, and then drops the 
subject altogether. 

The reader is bound to be baffled: if his father 
did not even believe in God why should he insist 
on his son’s studying Hebrew at all? What could 
have been the goal of his “parental ambition?” 
Could the “learned old man” have been a— 
rabbi? Was young Trotsky studying, in fact, for 
his —Bar Mitzvah, the Jewish rite of initiation 
into adulthood? 

Total silence. Yet Trotsky is usually so frank, 
if in his own way, that his glossing over the whole 
of this surely significant episode tells us something 
of his character. 

When he was about 25 he was asked whether 
he was a Russian: “No!” “A Jew?” “No!” 
“Then what?” A proud retort—a “Social- 
Democrat I” 

And once in power, when he was approadied 
by a Jewish delegation, he said, in the same vein, 
t^t he was'^no Jew but an internationalist. A 
more “Jewish” response can hardly be imagined. 
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Other intmiationalists can be French, German, 
Russian, etc., and will say so; only Jews are just 
plain internationalists! 

Trotsky discusses this point about his origins 
explicitly, dismissing it as far as the ’‘Party 
spheres" are concerned, and dealing with it, as 
it were, technically vir-d-vis the prejudices of the 
rabble. He reports that Lenin was actually in¬ 
dignant when Trotsky said his own Jewishness 
might be a drawback for a top position. Trotsky 
even leans over backw^ds a little; he tells an 
anecdote from the Civil War about some 
Cossack protesting that Trotsky was “no Jew 
at all, he was a fighter, one of us —Lenin was the 
Jew!" 

Curiously enough, Lenin had a speech defect 
somewhat reminiscent of a Jewish accent in 
Russian; perhaps this added to the anecdote’s 
plausibility, especially since Trotsky, who had 
long since soared beyond his own milieu, now 
had one of the finest Riissian voices in the 
country. 

When Trotsky records having his two sons (by 
his second wife, herself an Orthodox Catholic by 
birth) registered as Protestants during their stay in 
Vienna, a cosmoijolis teeming with Catholics and 
Jews, in order to make their “burden” as light as 
possible, we are bound, I think, in the light of the 
ambivalences I have been suggesting, to regard it 
as significant. 

The subsequent fate of the Jews under Nazism 
—even before the “final solution” of the exter¬ 
mination camps—elicited an emotional response: 
Trotsky gave it as his opinion that a “territorial” 
solution to the “Jewish problem” was indispen¬ 
sable (an idea he had always been strongly 
against), though he thought the Zionist choice of 
Palestine very dangerous. 

It appears to me that a part, at least, of 
Trotsky’s isolation might have been due to just 
this unavowed, indeed suppressed factor; allied 
with his aloofness, it may help explain his inability 
to create a personal faction and to appear in 
public under his own authority. 


The Idea of Lenin 

I T WAS NO DOUBT his temperamental re¬ 
moteness—in such contrast with Lenin’s 
free-and-easy manner—^buttressed by this nag¬ 
ging malaise about his exotic origins, that also 
explains his reliance on the philosopliical 
idealism inherent in Marxism: the conviction, 
despite the apparent use of material data, that 
only Ideas really count. Trotsky’s personal 
shortcomings, an inner apathy and his psychic 
languor in relations of human conflict, may 


have reinforced this obsession with Ideas, whidi 
came out^most strikingly in his devotion to his 
two great spiritual mainstays—Lenin (or perhaps 
the Idea of Lenin) and the Bolshevik Party (or, 
again, the Idea of the Bolshevik l^y). 

There is certainly a striking contrast between 
the quasi-adulation freely expressed by Trotsky 
for Lenin after 1917 and his de facto relations 
with him in the previous years. 

When Trotsky first made his way from 
Siberian exile to London to see Lenin in 1901, 
the latter was extremely sweet to him, though 
he had, to be sure an ulterior motive: he needed 
talented recruits. He was exceptionally affable 
to the young Trotsky—nine years his junior— 
and went out of his way to bring him to the 
fore. Yet curiously enough, despite Lenin’s 
charm, despite, moreover, a substantial identity 
in their politick attitudes, young Trotsky turned 
against him very soon afterwards (at the founding 
congress of the Russian Social-Democratic 
Party in 1903) and from then on until 1917 spent 
much of his time savaging liim with the ferocity 
characteristic of Marxist polemics, which even 
though clothed in timeless prose allowed ample 
room for the exchange of personalities—a 
“shyster,” with a “hideous . . . dissolute . . . 
demagogical” style, “malicious and morally 
repulsive”, etc.-, these were only routine epithets. 

It is plain from the evolution of Trotsky’s 
ideas that, had he been emotionally disposed, he 
could just as well have supported Lenin's theories 
as not. But he had come too late. In the mini¬ 
universe of the Russian Marxists there was really 
no room for too many leaders. In the midst of 
consolidating his Bolsheviks as a tight, monolithic 
organisation nm by the centre, Lenin was simply 
irresistible, unbeatable. For that matter, Trotsky 
was six years younger than Martov, leader of the 
Mensheviks; there could be no question of his 
emergence there either. Hence, in a movement 
that despite its diffuseness was being articulated 
via underground organisations. Trotsky remained 
for years a rootless virtuoso. During the height of 
the Russian Revolution, too, Trotsky arrived too 
late—a month after Lenin—and still without a 
faction! 

To BE SURE, the cardinal consequence of Trotsky’s 
factional isolation in 1917 was veiled for a time 
by the marvellous suitability of the political 
background for Trotsky’s gifts. As in 1905, so in 
1917, Trotsky could deploy his virtuosity against 
a background that for the time being seemed 
independent of apparatuses: he could speak, 
write and think in a milieu that was essentially 
democratic. In point of fact, all Trotsky’s gifts— 
intelligence, articulateness, and public aura— 
made him ideal for a democratic society. Or, at 
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least, for the public side of democracy: behind the 
scenes, no doubt, there is the same jungle of 
wire-pulling, intrigue, and cut-and-thrust that 
undid Trotsky within the Bolshevik Party. There 
is a poignant echo of Trotsky’s nostalgia for his 
true mediiun—democracy!—in the immediate 
wake of the October putsch, when Trotsky (now 
in power, as he thought) and Sukhanov (author of 
the principal memoir of the Russian revolution)* 
are reminiscing about the period, only jast past, 
when normal “politics” were still eflfervescing in 
a public arena. Trotsky heaves a sigh: “What 
happy days those werel.. 

In 1917 Trotsky was once again, from Lenin’s 
point of view, a gifted recruit, a star whose 
virtuosity was unmortgaged by any organisa¬ 
tional appendages. Trotsky capitulated com¬ 
pletely; he had no organisation of his own with 
which to justify the “merger”; he rather patheti¬ 
cally tried to cover up his capitulation; he simply 
joined the Party, of course on a high level, for, 
after all, the Bolsheviks did not have so very 
many eagles. Thus did Trotsky come to his 
adulation of Lenin during the great events of 
1917. Just this is the crux of the matter: did 
he adulate him or did he pretend to? Or, what is 
no doubt most likely, in view of Trotsky’s basic 
incorruptibility, did he merely internalise his 
pretence of adulation in order to safeguard, 
unconsciously, his sincerity? 

It is just this interior weakness of Trotsky’s— 
his floundering, in fact, without a leader during 
the turmoil following the October putsch —that 
makes it difficult to ascertain the true motivation 
of Trotsky’s curious diffidence vis-h-vis Lenin 
after 1917, all the more so since it is plain that 
Trotsky desperately needed some psychological 
support within the Party. His connection with the 
Party had been very recent: it lasted, in fact, only 
a few years in all, from some months before the 
Bolshevik coup in 1917 to the last phase of the 
Civil War in 1920. From then on he was on the 
decline. 

Looked back at in retrospect, indeed, he had 
been, essentially, a trouble-shooter, though some 
of his assignments were, to be sure, notable. First 
of all, he put the Bolsheviks in power. Without 
his talents, and without his position as Chairman 
of the Petrograd Soviet—an elective position and 
the principal camouflage for the Bolsheviks— 
the success of the October putsch against the 
democratically elected Constituent Assembly 
would have been dubious. Secondly, he saved 
them by creating the Red Army, practically from 

* See the 2-volume Oxford University Press edition 
of N. N. Sukhanov, The Russian Revolution, 1971 
(Ed. and tr. Joel Carmichael, 19SS). 


scratch, and played a decisive role in the Civil War 
and its aftermath by his reorganisation of rail 
transport. Afterwards, in Schiller’s words. “The 
Moor had done his duty, the Moor could go....” 

His were remarkable services to the Party, 
but they could not be harped on too blatantly, 
at least by himself: they rather worked against 
him, in the sense that his abilities simply annoyed 
those Party comrades with whom he was out of 
harmony. He demonstrated his own awareness of 
his precarious position by strangely under¬ 
emphasising all these contributions of his, both 
on the theoretical level (“Permanent Revolution”) 
and on the practical (the technical execution of the 
coup\ though he could not, of course, disclaim 
them. His writings in exile convey a note of 
pathos. It is obviously painful for him to have to 
remind the movement of all that he had done 
for it! 

It was no doubt his isolation within the Party 
that obliged him to do something he was 
temperamentally predisposed to do anyhow— 
idealise his relationships with both Lenin and the 
Bolshevik Party. It was inevitable for him to 
glorify the Party as the exemplification of an 
Idea. It was only natural for him to emphasise 
his solidarity with the soon-ikonised leader, 
Lenin, and to quote, with touching pride, Lenin’s 
commendation of him as “one of the finest 
Bolsheviks,” as “a brilliant organiser”, as 
“absolutely all right. .. .” 

The trouble with this, unfortunately for him, 
was lliat it simply didn’t work. It was only too 
easy for the Party veterans to probe the past 
and bring up against him the countless clashes 
with l.enin between 1903 and 1917, differences 
expressed in the rudest language. Trotsky was 
particularly vulnerable, indeed, since he was 
one of the most eloquent Russian Socialists, 
with a remarkably fertile pen and a lacerating vkit. 
The veterans themselves (to say nothing of the 
parvenus) had seldom had any real disagreements 
with Lenin and for that matter had seldom 
expressed any personal opinions at all. 

Thus, as the cult of Lenin congealed with such 
swiftness (with Trotsky’s help), he found himself 
more or less automatically stigmatised as a life¬ 
long opponent of Lenin’s; that same machinery 
of the state he was criticising, in an argument in 
which he felt it vital to have Lenin’s authority 
behind him, easily wrested Lenin’s mummy away 
from him and put it to its own uses. 

When it came to the struggle, i.e. when 
Trotsky found himself enmeshed in organisa¬ 
tional life, he was simply a fish out of water. If 
one thinks of the gay life he led in Vienna for 
most of the decade before 1917, the happy-go- 
lucky bohemialtism, the popular articles, the 
hobnobbing with distinguished ideologues and 
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Uttirateurs at motley parties, and one contrasts 
this life with the mole-like labours of the Bol¬ 
shevik and Menshevik professionals, actively 
tacking together little organisations that were 
later to prove decisive, it is plain that Trotsky’s 
true mitier was altogether different from his 
own post facto description of himself and from 
posterity’s more general view. 


The Pen and the Sword 

I T IS NOT, OF COURSE, a question of ability, 
but of the direction of his interests. His debut 
as a revolutionary at the age of 17 was, after all, 
marked by an unusual capacity for precisely the 
organisational side of life (all the “underground” 
tasks of printing and distribution, of illegal 
publications, the establishment of secret networks, 
etc.); during his brief sojourn on the heights of 
power, also, he was a whirlwind of executive 
energy. 

It was during his first exile, which he spent 
with his first wife in well-nigh idyllic circum¬ 
stances—first love, seclusion, the life of the mind, 
a happy family life—that he seems to have 
embarked on a different course. 

It is tempting, to speculate on what turned him 
from a zealous “practical” into a glittering public 
performer. Perhaps the change in course was 
brought about by his talent for public speaking. 

The scanty material extant on Trotsky's youth 
indicates that while his literary gift was pre¬ 
cocious, he had no aptitude whatever for oratory. 
Yet during his exile he appears to have matured 
in this respect: at his very first appearance as a 
speaker in London he emerged absolutely full¬ 
blown—an orator with torrential gush, delivered 
in a coruscating, logical, brilliant style in a 
flexible, powerful, musical, and altogether over¬ 
whelming voice. Might this not have marked the 
transition from a merely intelligent, energetic 
adolescent, flinging himself into practical drud¬ 
gery, to the brilliant artist whose virtuosity could 
enthrall multitudes? 

Trotsky’s almost total organisational lethargy, 
during the crucial decade before 1917, is certainly 
in sharp contrast with the activities of his potential 
colleagues and rivals. In his autobiography he 
admits this plainly, though perhaps a little lamely, 
when he says that his “work” between 1905 and 
1917 “consisted very largely of interpreting . . . 
1905 and breaking theoretical ground for the next 
revolution.” It seems to me important to perceive 
without distortion what I think must be regarded 
as the major fact of Trotsky’s life: he spent most 
of it surrounded by books and living by his pen. 
For that matter he generally earned his living by 


his contributions to the “bourgeois press” both 
before and after 1917 (except for the decade 
following the putsch when he was, so to speak, in 
government service). Trotsky characterises him¬ 
self in his preface to his autobiography: 

A well-written book in which one can find new 
ideas and a good pen with which to communi¬ 
cate one’s ideas to others, for me have always been 
and are today the most valuable products of culture. 
The desire for study has never left me; many times 
in my life I felt the revolution was interfering with 
my systematic work. 

He comments more strikingly on his reaction 
to his immediate tasks the morning after the 
putsch: 

The conquest of power brought up the question 
of my government work. Strangely enougli, 1 had 
never even given a thought to it; in spite of theex- 

r jricnce of 1905, there was never an occasion when 
connected the question of my future with that of 
power. From my youth, on, or to be more precise, 
from my childhood on, 1 had dreamed of being a 
writer. 

Times without number. 1 wrote and spoke about 
the programme of the revolutionary government, 
but the question of my personal work after the con¬ 
quest never entered my mind. And so it caught mo 
unawares. 

After the seizure of power, T tried to stay out of 
the government, and offered to undertake the 
direction of the press. It is quite possible that the 
nervous reaction after the victory had something 
to do with that; the months that had preceded it had 
been too closely tied up with the preparatory work 
for the revolution. Every fibre of my entire being 
was strained to its limit. The twenty-fifth of October 
brought the Ict-down. I felt like a surgeon who has 
finished a difficult and dangerous operation—I must 
wash my hands, take off my apron, and rest. 

This is manifestly sincere, if only because of its 
contrast with his own self-image as a dynamic 
revolutionary. Perhaps it accounts for his curi¬ 
ously lethargic behaviour while being crushed, 
his remoteness from the authentic elements of 
authority, and his enduring obsession with the 
power of ideas. 

If the gag of “Party discipline” had effectively 
muffled Trotsky, if he had simply shut up and 
toed the line, then, conceivably, he might have 
dropped back into political obscurity, as a mere 
journalistic pundit. He was in any case producing 
a torrent of comment on everything under the 
sun—literature, science, culture in general. His 
training as a journalist, allied to his status as a 
leading celebrity, put him in a position that must, 
in fact, be the dream of countless ideologues—a 
total outlet for total output. 

But he was not, after all, a mere pundit. How 
could this supremely articulate, powerfully 
opinionated man shut up? More particularly, 
how could he shut up about politics? He had to 
talk I And even if he could have restricted himself 
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to his endless stream of commentary on literature 
and art, that too would swiftly have come under 
the control of the Party,* since by the mid-19208 
the “general line” encompassed quite literally 
everything in the country, a blanket submersion of 
life brutally consolidate only a few years later 
by an equally all-inclusive terror. There would 
thus have been no way out for Trotsky even if, 
improbably, one could imagine him becoming a 
routine hack. 

It was this constant stream of talk that kept 
getting him into trouble and finally deposited him 
tidily within the trap set, with such ease, by Stalin. 

Since Trotsky attempted, more or less con¬ 
scientiously, to conform with “Party discipline,” 
the only way he could speak up was by implica¬ 
tion, in metaphor and allusion. Thus, in his 
Lessons of October (a collection of articles pre¬ 
ceded by an introduction) he pointed out, very 
diffidently, considering the circumstances, that 
his role in the 1917 putsch —it was, by now, of 
course, the “Great Revolution”—^had been 
rather more than the official mythology admitted. 
In other words, the official mythology—the 
spiritual underpinning of the whole rdgime— 
was a lie. But this suggestion, broadcast for public 
consumption, could not conceivably have had 
any effect but that of infuriating his opponents: 
it was simply an appeal to a broad and un¬ 
differentiated public, an abstract communication. 
Most people would scarcely have known just what 
his point was; the insiders were merely enraged. 
It was one more manifestation of his primordial 
incapacity for factional struggle—a need to speak 
in abstraction to masses unstructured by 
administration. 

In a sense, of course, this is all to his credit as 
a human being: upright, honourable, frank. But 
he was frozen in a heroic pose. The suspicion is 
unavoidable that his heroism was a noble 
reflection of a sort of defect, an aversion to the 
earthy, smelly, tug-of-war of organisation, and 
an inability to cope with his fellows on equal 
terms. 

He was a sitting duck. The erosion of his 
reputation began with the embitterment of the 
factional intrigue after the Civil War and became 
rapid after Lenin’s death; only a few years later 
he was a political corpse. Throughout the process 
he was inert: for he was temperamentally in- 

• See, especially, the document by Lenin’s wife, 
Krupskaya, published recently in Survey (Summer 
1969) in which she outlines a programme for the 
purging of undesirable books from Russia’s libraries, 
e.g., the obsolescent “idealist” literature of Descartes, 
Spencer, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Plato, William 
James, as well as Nicolai Badyaevand Immanuel Kant. 
Cf. also: Bertram D. Wolfe’s study of Lenin and 
Gorky, The Bridge & the Abyss (1970). 


capable of understanding what had become the 
medium of life in the Bolshevik Party: old- 
fashioned intrigue (now, because of the life-and- 
death issues involved, a life-and-death matter). 
Trotsky’s total incomprehension of intrigue at the 
very moment it was being spun can be illustrated 
by his behaviour on the eve of Lenin’s death, 
when, already being set up for the final punch by 
Stalin even tefore Lenin had breathed his last, 
Trotsky, in the grip of his mysteriously debili¬ 
tating illness, took off for the Caucasus. En route 
he was cabled that Lenin had died (whereupon 
he fell into a coma for two hours). 

The immediate question was, of course, 
whether he should go back to Moscow for the 
funeral. As if there could be any question about 
it! It would be the most formidable ceremony 
since the October days.... Getting the Kremlin 
on a direct telephone wire to inquire about this, 
he was informed that the funeral was going to 
take place before he could possibly get back; he 
was advised to relax in the sunshine. In point of 
fact, there would have been plenty of time to get 
back, since the funeral was not held for several 
days. 

What is endearing about Trotsky’s own 
account of this, given years later (in 1929), is the 
matter-of-fact way he reports the source of his 
information—Stalin! And he adds: 

Incredible as it may appear, 1 was even deceived 
atKiut the date of the funeral. The conspirators 
surmised correctly that I would never think of 
verifying it. 

It should be recalled that this was the cul¬ 
mination of a year of utterly soul-destroying 
dissension that had already reduced him to what 
was then his characteristic state, a combina¬ 
tion of high tension and lethargy (which was 
why, indeed, he was on his way to the Caucasus). 

It is plain that it was vital for him to get back 
to the centre, funeral or no. Yet even afterwards 
he lingered in the Caucasus until the springtime, 
listless and feverish. As even his adolescent elder 
son pointed out to him, his absence was bound 
to be exploited by his enemies (already denounc¬ 
ing him as a “petty-bourgeois deviationist”) to 
destroy his public celebrity as well as his position 
within the Party. 


We have no real data on the torments under¬ 
gone by Trotsky; it would be presumptuous to 
“psychologise” him speculatively. Still, it is 
hard to avoid the conclusion that there was 
something psychogenic about his protracted, 
intermittent inc^acitation at moments of crisis, 
especially since he refers to it himself as a con- 
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Slant aocompaniinent to emotiona] upheavals. 

Nor can it be regarded as “accidentaP’ that 
he kept slipping off to the Caucasus, where he 
spent many, many months during the whole 
period of his rapid, piecemeal exclusion from the 
Party. Trotsky and others gloss over this vaca* 
tioning in the Caucasus with a vague medical 
explanation. Yet it is plain that he could relax 
only in the Caucasus, There nothing was known 
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at large about the frictions in the tight little 
Party summit; for the provindal public Trotsky 
was still the most emiment member of tlw 
government. In the Cauca.sus his picture hung 
everywhere. There he was still adulated, while 
in Moscow his political life-blood was pouring 
from every wound. 

{A concluding article will be published next month.) 


Switzerland 


In a valley in Switzerland a bra.ss band marches. 
The dapper chalets twinkle in the sun 
Among the meadows and the well-drilled larches 
And watercourses where streams briskly run. 

Bravely the little drums pretend their thunder 
To far-off crags whose melting snow brings down 
A rattle of small pebbles buried under 
Drifts deeper than the church spire in the town. 

The soldier-citizens of the canton practise 
Before an audience of sheep and cows. 

As for the real thing, the simple fact is 
Eacli keeps a well-oiled rifle in his house. 

Duchies and principalities have fathered 
These drums and cornets under angrier skies, 

Biu olic bellicosities which gathered 
The Ruritanian airs of paradise 

Into a clockwork joke envious Europe 
Could laugh at, play in, patronise, ignore, 

As, poised between the saddle and the stirrup, 

The Switzer wa.s acknowledged as a bore. 

The peaceable kingdom rests on marks and dollars 
Beside the lake at Zurich, lined with banks, 

Far from the towns draped with insurgent colours 
Whose dawn breaks with the grinding tread of tanks. 

The Alpine avalanche holds back this summer 
Its fragile tons, and watches from the height 
The nimble piper and the strutting drummer 
Putting the valley’s herbivores to flight. 


Anthony Thwaite 



Bella Akhmadulina 


from Rain 

My host’s invitation was something of 
an undeserved honour. However, I 
appeared, dripping water like a beaver, 

and rang his bell at six o’clock precisely. 

The Rain was hiding somewhere at my bark. 

Tickling as it sadly breathed down my neck. 

Steps. Peephole. Pause. A lock turns. 

I began to apologi.se: I’ve brought this Rain. 

Do you think perhaps it coiild wait outside in the porch? 
since it’s much too wet, and too Jong anyway 
to get into a room? 

—What? said my astonished 
host, and went white in the face. 


To put it mildly, the mistress of that house would 
never have bothered to hide her di.slikc of me, 
except for the, fear of being thought old-fashioned. 

That restrained her, which was perhaps a pity. 

—How are you ? (And how could 

so haughty a slender throat hold back the thunder?) 

—'riiank you, I answered hastily: I feel 

like a sow that’s been wallowing in the mud. 

(I don’t know what came over me. I meant 
to say, with some polite 
gesture: 

—Things arc rather busy, but I’m fine 
And much better for seeing you again.) 

But she began to speak at once: 

You know, it’s a disgrace, for someone like you, with so much talent 
to walk so far. In all this rain! 

Then everyone started to shout together. 

—Bring her up to tlie fire! To the fire with her! 

And once upon a time in another age 
it could have liappcned to a beating drum 
in the market place, with music perhaps and jeera 
you would have cried: 

To the fire with her, to the firel 



Hello then, and leap up at me, Fire! 

Brother, dog of many tongues, now lick 
my hands in your great tenderness. 

For you arc the Rain abo. Your bum is wet! 

—Your monologue is rather peculiar, 
my host said tartly. 

—But never mind, blessings on green shoots! 

There’s always charm in a new generation. 

'—Don’t listen to me. I’m delirious, I said. 

It’s all the fault of the Rain. All day it’s 
been pursuing me everywhere, like a devil. 

It’s only the Rain that’s getting me into trouble, 

Tlien, suddenly, through the window I saw 
my faithful Rain, sitting alone and crying. 

And two tears swam into my eyes, and they 
were the last traces of water left in me. 

translated by Elaine Feinstein 


Francis Golffing 


News item 


teas the worst fire this city has kmwn” 

When the flames had swept through floor after floor of the building 
They finally reached our great critic studying Fielding 

“Rather put out, he flung what seemed the handiest book at 
The flames and then, more civilly, added: ‘Look it...’ 

“But the flames, with an incivility characteristic of cities, 

Gobbled up Tom Jones and set aside his entrcatie.s. 

“Burnt to a crisp, our friend (‘Mr Quiet’ to his admirers) 

Must now face TV crews and the screech of ambulance tyres 
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Crowther 
& the Great Issues 

By Donald Tyerman 

S PENDER SAID that the most impressive thing 
about Auden at Oxford was “that, at such an 
early age, he was so confident and conscious a 
master of his situation.” Spender’s journalist 
uncle said that Auden was “a remarkably self- 
possessed young man.” Contemporaries of 
Geoffrey Crowther at Cambridge said the same 
of him. Crowther and Auden were different 
young men in different contexts. Crowther’s 
“self-awareness and self-confidence” were not so 
much asserted as taken for granted. But men 
who did well enough in life after Cambridge were 
in despair when they saw how sure it seemed that 
he would succeed in whatever he chose to do. 
He chose, of course, journalism or, rather, as he 
always insisted, the special sort of journalism that 
was The Economist, When I first met him there, 
35 years ago, there were others of “self-awareness 
and self-confidence” working with him under 
Walter Layton, individuals and intellectuals in 
their own right, like Graham Hutton and Douglas 
Jay. But there was no real doubt about who was 
“master of the situation.” The long head was on 
Crowther’s thirty-year-old shoulders. He knew 
where he stood and what he stood for. 

I became editor [he wrote in his valedictory article 
I7i years later] on the night of Munich, and my 
introduction to the duties of the office was to sit up 
the whole of that night, re-writing my leader over 
and over again as the reports came in. {The 
Economist, 7 April 1956) 

The dissection of the Munich agreement that 
night and afterwards in The Economist shows 

already the Crowther method_the precise and 

lucid exposition; the fairness of argument; the 
firmness of verdict. An official apology for 

Lord Crowther died on 5 February 1971. 

He was editor of The Economist from 1938 to 
1956, when he was succeeded by Donald Tyer¬ 
man. He was author of the famous Crowther 
Report on Education “Fifteen to Eighteen", 
and his work on the Commission on the Constitu¬ 
tion was interrupted by his death, which 
was doubtless hastened by the business crises 
involving his chairmanship of Trust Houses 
Forte Ltd. 


Munich was that, calamity though it was for the 
Czechs, it protected what was left to them— 
people, places, and boundaries, better than the 
Godesberg ultimatum would have done. The 
judgment at the end of Crowther’s scrutiny was 
not so: the Czechs had been left to the Nazis’ 
mercy. Seven years later, when the Potsdam 
agreement brought its revenges. The Economist 
was no more equivocal: 

At the end of a mighty war fought to defnit 
Hitlerism, the Allies are r^ing a Hitlerian peace. 

Crowther’s test of a workable peace was quite 
simple and characteristic: it was one which in, 
say, fifteen years’ time the Germans would accept 
and the Allies would still be ready to stand by. 
What was apparently agreed at Potsdam, by the 
unholy alliance of Russians and Americans, was 
“the deindustrialisation and pastoralisation” of 
Germany, which would not be accepted and could 
not be forced. 

We may not be able to alter what happens in the 
Russian zone, but we can at least disclaim responsi¬ 
bility for it. And we can follow our own conviction 
in the West, where what is left of Germany can be 
given the prospect, in the fullness of time, of achiev¬ 
ing liberty, equality and prosperity within a Western 
Europe that is conscious of its political and econo¬ 
mic unity. {The Economist, 11 August 1945) 

The prophetic condemnation of the Potsdam 
agreement and the vision of Western Europe 
were founded neither on “any sentimental soften¬ 
ing towards Germany” nor on mere ideological 
resistance to Russian communism. 

It is based on the belief that the system proposed is 
in the fullest sense unworkable.... Its methods of 
reparations reinforce autarky in Russia and con¬ 
summate the ruin not only of Germany, but of 
Europe. 

Here indeed is the true Crowther, whose first 
principles came always from having his feet on 
the ground and his eye unclouded: “There is no 
other cure for the German sore on the body of 
Europe than to heal it.” So it has been seen in 
the long march from Potsdam since 1945, though 
the Russians still do what they will. When he 
asked himself in 1956 what the largest change 
had been in foreign affairs during his editorship 
of The Economist, Crowther deliberately did not 
say the emergence of Soviet Russia as an aggres¬ 
sive great power. 

The problem for Britain has always been how to 
contain the potential master of the Continent, and 
tlie fact that he now speaks Russian, instead of 
German or French or Spanish, is not a fundamental 
change. 

The decisive change was “the emergence of the 
United States as a full-time great power and its 
willingness to form and lead a grand alliance.” 

It still seemetf most unlikely, when the second war 
came to its end, that the United States would 
actually accept the obligations and commitments 
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of a permanent formal alliance. But the miracle 
happened (thanks to Stalin) and the transformation 
it has brought about in the diplomatic position is 
revolutionary. 

It was never Crowther’s view that the British 
relationship to the United States should be sub¬ 
servient, simply that it was essential. If this was 
unreservedly recognised, then its relationship if 
need be could be “blasphemously candid”— 
to borrow the phrasing of the present deputy 
editor of The Economist, Norman Macrae, who 
in significant ways echoes most truly Crowther’s 
attitudes to the great issues of world affairs. 


Crowther always said himself that his instincts 
were reactionary and his reasons radical. He 
also used to say that the rule ofeffective journalism 
was “first simplify, then exaggerate.” Clearly 
this is what he did when he desoibed his own 
reactions. He had far too much balanced and 
business-like moderation in him (in Bagehot’s 
sense of these words) to be really “reactionary”. 
Certainly when he was a young editor he swore 
that he could never even vote Tory without his 
West Riding forbears turning in their graves. 
And there is no doubt that he was, in the first 
swathes of thought and policy he cut—in the fields 


Crowther told Cy Salzberger once that British of monetary and economic management, war 

relations with the United States ought to be finance, in the general social programme and 

as freely candid as Australian with Britain. constant campaign for the open door in oduca- 

Crowther, from his most confident Cambridge tion, in assault on poverty and inequalities of 


days, never laid down 
the law doctrinally. He 
was open to, indeed he 
moved himself by, argu¬ 
ment. He was never, 
crudely, a cold warrior. 
But he was as sure in 
the days of Stalin (and 
afterwards), as he had 
been ui the days of Hitler, 
that a country must know 
—and certainly that The 
Economist must know, 
and say—who its real 
friends and potential en¬ 
emies were. “Liberty”, he 
wrote in 1943 at the time 
of The Economist’s cen¬ 
tenary, “is the very touch¬ 
stone of the great conflict 
of principle that has been 
raging in the world for 
much more than four 
years and vrill continue 
for many years after 
Hitler is a memory.” 



wealth, and on restriction, 
monopoly, and impedi¬ 
ments to growth—^really 
radical. But it is true that 
he always started with 
his feet on the ground that 
there was around him. It 
is true that he distrusted 
more than most things 
what he called “the intel¬ 
lectual fallacy.” 

It is so fatally easy to 
imagine that a clear argu¬ 
ment, with its evidence 
neatly marshalled and its 
conclusion impeccably 
based on the soundest 
logic, can by itself, and 
without further human 
intervention, decide the 
matter. Those who live by 
the pen are prone to ima¬ 
gine that all men seek 
their fulfilment on paper. 
But men are led by men: 
for every one who is 
swayed by intellectual 
conviction there are a 


Thb was onb test —know your friends and know 
your enemies—that Crowther most applied to 
his successors and their colleagues after he ceased 
to be editor and remained as deputy-chairman 
and then chairman of the board of directors. He 
did not interfere at all with the paper’s policy, 
just as he had never been interfered with himself; 
but he made it plain that this test was the first 
of his great issues—^whether it was a question of 
offending the Americans over Suez or weakening 
towards the Russians over Cuba. He greatly 
admired Dean Acheson who, after his evil 
mauling in the days of Senator Joe McCarthy, had 
to spend the rest of his career proving, so otiosely, 
that he was not “soft on the Ckmunies.” 


thousand who are moved by fear or loyalty, by 
greed or pity, by love of self or love of party, or by 
emotions which escape still further from the 
scholar’s categories. In any issue of public policy 
or of social organisation, the purely intellectual 
problems of deciding what should be done are as 
child’s play beside the human problems of getting 
it accomplished. (The Economist, 1843-1943, 
Oxford University Fhoss.) 

« THEN Crowther told me that he was going 
W to give up editing The Economist at the age 
of 49,1 took it for granted ttiat he would go on 
writing, whatever high tasks he took on in 
business. But he said flatly No—not a line with¬ 
out a deadline. And so it was, to all our loss 
(and his) except for the official reports that 
preserved his public name and added character- 
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istically to the force of radical sense in education, 
on consumer credit and without doubt (though 
it is not finished) on the British Constitution. 
There were wise, terse lectures here and there, 
which were sometimes printed, and shrewd 
speeches in the House of Lords or on academic 
occasions. But the old fertile creative process— 
the pen, the sheet of paper, and the deadline— 
which produced that flood of “radical reasons” 
between the mid-’30s and the mid-’50s, in the 
best editorial prose of our time, was dismantled. 
The biggest of gaps in the 1960s was the absence 
of Crowther working out week by week on paper 
to his own satisfaction what to do about the 
balance of payments, exchange rates, wage 
inflation, industrial relations, investment and 
productivity, to say nothing of the problems of 
the wider world. As it was it is perhaps true to 
say that sometimes what he called his “reaction¬ 
ary instincts” did get freer rein because there 
was so little time now for the “radical reasons”. 
He was, while he carried his heavy business 
burdens, switched off too often and for too long 
from the great issues. Never, though, was he 
disconnected. 

Memory can be oddly fallible. One columnist 
wrote, when Crowther died, of his ceaseless 
campaign against the Attlee Government. Her¬ 
bert Morrison knew better: when he used to say 
that “it wasn’t a question of public versus private 
enterprise but of enterprise, whether it was private 
or public,” he always conceded that the patent 
rights belonged to Crowther. The Economist 
was not a “propagandist organ” targeted on 
socialism, but what Crowther called a “journal 
with a definite policy,” into which much that the 
Labour Government of 1945 was trying to do 
would have fitted. It was the irrelevant nationali¬ 
sation of steel and the inflationary consequences 
of Dr Dalton’s finance that caused Crowlhcr’s 
Economist to say (in the words of a memorable 
cartoon by Illingworth). “This is where we get 
off.” “The song in the Chancellor’s heart,” 
Crowther wrote when Dr Dalton voiced his 
loud pleasure at the state of the economy, “is 
the wind on the nation’s stomach.” The great 
issue in home affairs was not anti-socialism, any 
more than it was anti-communism abroad. It 
was positive not negative; it was, both at home 
and abroad, what in his centenary article (written 
when he had been editor for just five years) 
Crowther simply called “liberty and the common 
interest.” 

A century ago liberty and the general interest were 
both best served by escape from the control of a 
State whose policies were restrictive and unduly 
subservient to a sectional interest. Today the 
economic and social disasters that follow from— 
or at least are not prevented by—-the absence of 
any purposive direction of economic affairs malu 


some intervention by the State once more seem 
desirable, while the great improvement in social 
and administrative techniques makes the State’s 
intervention less clumsy. Laissez-faire has been 
discovered to have certain disadvantages that 
Wilson (James Wilson, founder of The Economist] 
either ignored or rated too low. Chief of them are 
the irregularity and inequality of the society it 
breeds; and the community of the twentieth 
century has come to regard the abolition of 
inequality and insecurity as aims ranking equally 
with that abolition of poverty which seemed a 
hundred years ago to stand alone. 

Crowther did sound *a warning all those years 
ago: “But if events prove that restrictionism 
and monopoly are organically inseparable from 
Government intervention in the economic field 
then it will be the duty of The Economist to that 
extent to swing back to the purest individual¬ 
ism.” But he did not fear this then. The “sound¬ 
est course” in economic policy was “to secure a 
balance between uncontrolled individualism and 
the ‘purposive directives’ of the State.” There 
was nothing in these aims and principles to 
attach The Economist to any party or detach it 
from any other. The test was what the parties 
did. 

At The Economist Crowther was free. And 
when he said good-bye in 1956 he was in two 
minds about what had been achieved. By far 
the biggest change at home had been “the 
assumption by the State of responsibility for the 
condition of the national economy”. Yet he 
went on, “the odd thing is that this responsibility 
has been accepted without the slightest proof 
that anyone knows how, in fact, it is to be dis¬ 
charged. Indeed, the evidence is that neither 
party has had, at best more than the most rudi¬ 
mentary control over the economic climate since 
the war.” 

That was sixteen years ago, but precisely 
because sixteen years have gone by the words 
are truer now than then, and they underline both 
Crowther’s perception of the differences between 
appearance and reaUty in public policy and the 
loss that his withdrawal then from the caravan 
of policy-watchers has been ever since. He 
combined, uniquely in my experience, the prac¬ 
tical grasp of theory and the theoretical grasp of 
practice. He was, on paper, really a social and 
economic design engineer, when so many are so 
wrongly called that. The definition and marriage 
of purpose and performance were his tests 
over all his field of political economy and the 
organisation of society. He was better than any 
man I have known at working these things out 
on paper starting with alwa 3 rs souitd premises 
but working them out to a clear conclusion as 
he went along. Indeed he was better at this, I 
believe, both fineatively and critically, than ho 
could at anything 
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These paraoraphs which the Editor of 
Encounter asked me for do not, I fear, have 
the shape or the purpose that Geoffrey would 
certainly have demanded of any contributor. 
They do not add up to a memoir. They leave out 
so much of Crowther’s crowded career. They 
are no more than a commentary, an aside, by a 
fellow journalist on a journey we have in some 
part travelled together. And even so, Crowther 
the man is barely mentioned—the humour, the 
wit, the gaiety, the stimulus, the humanity, the 
impishness beside the authority, the childishness 
sometimes beside the eminence, the will to 
manipulate people, plans and events, the obsession 
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now with this-or-that and then the leap to new 
pastures, the struggle to keep so many balls in 
the air without being too forgetful of some, the 
stamp always of style and mind, and some 
egotism, on whatever he said and did. To his 
real colleagues he was always a friend. Most of 
all, encompassing all else that he did, he was an 
educator. That is why he was a great writing 
journalist. That was the great issue that held 
him ail his life, from school and Cambridge to the 
Crowther report and the Open University; the 
open door to education and “the human problem 
of getting it accomplished.” 


Thoughts on Our Time 

By Nicola Chiaromonte 


T he political absolute: “It is not lazi¬ 
ness, ill-will or clumsiness that makes me 
fail in everything,” Kafka wrote in his Diary, 
“but the lack of ground under my feet, the lack 
of air, the lack of law.” And he went on: “My 
task is to create these things.” 

As far as literature was concerned, Kafka was 
no failure, as we know. But we know too (or 
we ought to know) that to a real writer—that is, 
a man who is not satisfied with make-believe— 
no literary success can make up for the lack of 
groimd under his feet, the lack of air, the lack of 
law. For these things have nothing to do with 
everyday life, or with the virtues and vices, the 
ups and downs, of the individual: they are con¬ 
cerned with the relationship between conscience 
and the world, and, more simply, with the 
question of whether what one does and thinks day 
by day has or has not a meaning and a purpose, 
/md we also know, or ought to know, that the 
ground under one’s feet, “air” and “law,” in the 
sense that Kafka meant them, that is, as the most 
basic fundamentals of life, are not things the 
individual can create for himself. They depend 
on all of us in general and on no one in particular, 
on the way things are at the time, on what has 
happened in the past and, in the final analysis, on 


Nicola Chiaromonte, a regular contributor to 
these pages since the first number o/Encounter 
in 1953, died in Rome, at the age of 66, on 18 
January 1972, An appreciation of this dls- 
tingtdshed European intellectual will be found 
on pp. 50-51, 


no one knows quite what; certainly not on what— 
in an effort to know what it is, what its laws are, 
what point it has reached and where it is leading 
—is generally called History. 

So when he decided to “create” these things 
himself, and to create them on his own, Kafka 
was being ingenuous, and was acting out of a 
reverential, squeamish sense of duty—a duty 
that was quite impossible and non-existent and 
that in any case, as all his work shows us, he 
himself failed to believe in. All he could do was 
suffer, because he lacked them; and his suffering 
of course contained—^not so much implicit as 
incarnate in it—the longing for a different condi¬ 
tion, for a state of stillness and peace. What he 
longed for was to cross the threshold of the door 
he put into one of his finest fables: in this, a 
stranger languishes outside the door until he is 
very old, thinking it barred to him; only to hear 
from its stony custodian that it has always been 
open, in fact, only to him. 

In 1929, A FEW years after Kafka’s death and 
the publication of The Castle, the philosopher 
Edmund Husserl, a fellow-countryman of his 
and also of Jewish origin, began one of bis most 
important works. Formal Logic and Transcen¬ 
dental Logic, with this passage: 

The present state of the sciences in Europe 
compels us to take a radical look at certain thin^. 
Basically, the sciences have lost the firm faith they 
once had in themselves and in their own absolute 
significance. Modem man today does not, as 
“modem” man did in the age of reason, see the 
objective use of reason, or the universal function 
long sought by humanity, in science and in the new 
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culture it has moulded; a function that would make 
a fulfy satisfying life possible, a life dictated 
practical reason, on both the individual and the 
social level. This great belief—which took over from 
religious beliefs—^that science leads to wisdom and 
seif'knowledge, to a truly rational knowledge of 
the world and of Go^ and therefore to a life based 
upon happiness, satisfaction and well-being, a life 
that, though still subject to improvement, was truly 
worth living; this great belief has, among many 
people, lost its force. We live, therefore, in a world 
that has become incomprehensible, a world in 
which it is pointless to ask “what for?”, a world in 
which we seek in vain for a meaning that was 
once indubitable, since both intellect and will 
acknowledged it. 

Putting aside the rights and wrongs of this, it 
is clear that from two quite disparate points of 
view—^Kafka's subjective viewpoint, and Husserl’s 
objective one—two clear, calm observations have 
been made on the European "crisis of conscience.” 
For the past fifty years at least we have been 
talking about it, and have not finished talking 
about it yet, for the very good reason that the 
crisis, far from being settled, has in fact grown 
deeper and more widespread. Husserl’s entire 
philosophical research between 1899 and 1938 
was an important and careful effort to confirm 
the value of truth in a culture undermined by 
relativism on two main points: one of them the 
idea that Truth might be a psychological matter, 
the other that it might be found in the realm of 
History and of historical action, or rather that it 
might be a child of its own time, and thus vary 
with the time. 

Finally, in his remarks neither Kafka nor 
Husserl deals with politics; each is concerned 
with something that comes before politics, indeed 
with something that concerns thought, not action: 
the question of truth and the meaning of life. 

Now, WHAT HAS HAPPENED in thc Cultural field 
and in the life around it since the 1920s, and in 
particular since World War II, shows us two 
things: first, that individual action and behaviour 
have clearly been shaken by this question—either 
through doubt, or through the denial it seems to 
imply; secondly, that at the same time something 
you might call "relativist fanaticism” or "fanatical 
disbelief” has appeared alongside it. In other 
words doubt—and this seems to be not so much 
paradoxical as abnormal—takes the form of 
violent assertion. The doubt concerns the mean¬ 
ing of life; the fanaticism and the violence (which 
are intell^tual before becoming physical) bear 
upon political action. Absolutes of any kind no 
longer exist, yet politics is an unshakeable 
absolute. 

An obvious example of this paradox, or rather 
of this mental diss^ation, is found in one of 
the most eminent mattres d penser of our time. 


Jean-Paul Sartre. First in his philosophical works 
and then in his autobiography, he preached an 
integral atheistic morality of glissement, one that 
slipped freely from idea to idea and from action 
to action, without any considerations of conti¬ 
nuity (which would somehow restore a transcen¬ 
dental God, a God that sat in judgment). However 
in his ideological and political works he appears 
wildly fanatical, brooking no criticism, setting 
himself up as a kind of one-man ultra-totalitarian 
party based on the proposition that "Marxism is 
the insuperable philosophy of our time”: a 
remarkable proposition, as self-destructive as the 
jokey mechanical objects built by the sculptor 
Tinguely. Because if you make Marxism, which 
is in any case a way of thought, into a solid 
immovable object, into a wall or a threshold 
which (as in Kafka’s fable) it is forbidden 
to cross, you are not just making it into the 
opposite of a philosophy, that is, into a dognu^ 
but are taking away from it any of the value it 
may have. It is not Marxism that is thus 
idolised, but politics itself; political action, tiuned 
into a categorical imperative. Hence we are no 
longer talking about philosophy or politics, but 
about morality: a man is no longer moral unless 
he follows a line of political action that can bo 
labelled “Marxist,” that'is, anti-bourgeois, anti- 
capitalist, anti-imperialistic, and so on. 

The result may be nonsense, but it is still 
fanaticism; a relativist fanaticism, believed in, 
that is, so long as it is a matter of “challenging” 
the Enemy, real or imagined, yet with nothing 
to stand on, and not even efficacious. For it is 
not political thought; it is an extreme form of 
moralism, translated in its turn (not that Sartre 
goes so far; he is merely an example of a 
very widespread outlook) into a kind of totali¬ 
tarian protest that says that if the Absolute is not 
realised, nothing can in point of fact be achieved. 

'Now it seems clear that any political action 
thus inspired is by its very nature unable to 
achieve the reform of society. It cannot even 
overthrow society, for in spite of appearances it 
has nothing in common with the revolutionary 
tradition it appeals to; on the contrary, it may 
provoke the or^nic, almost animal reaction that 
leads to the setting up of oppressive regimes. 
Whatever is new and liberating springs, not from 
dogma, but from the strength of reasonable doubt. 


T he lost myths: In talking of our present 
state of crisis, we run the risk of sitting back 
smugly and, since there seems to be nothing we 
can do about it, waiting for the crisis to settle 
itself. In the origin of the word "crisis,” veiy far 
back in its Indo-European root, there is theidraof 
"cut” and "wound”; but there is also the idea of 
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’‘division,** and in the form doser to that of tlM 
word we now use this becomes “to sieve,” “to 
discern,” and finally “to judge,” “to decide.” 

Speculations about a new religion or plans for 
the perfect sodety may as well be left to those 
bizarre hide-aways of intellectuals knovm in 
America as “think tanks.” But our task is to look 
around us, consider what is happening in our 
time, listen to what people are saying and speak 
out without fear or favour. 

Now, in the talk we hear around us, and in 
everyday language, there is something far more 
striking than the familiar and false division 
betwera material and spiritual progress, or the 
completely false separation between the “two 
cultures,” scientific and htunanistic. This is the 
fact that we all, from the sopliisticated intel¬ 
lectual to the ordinary reader of newspapers and 
magazines, keep vising the language of progress 
—though we no longer believe in progress. We 
do not believe in it for the very good reason 
that it does not exist; what exists are the sensa¬ 
tional achievements of scientific technology, 
biological or physical, the sensational exploits 
of surgeons or astronauts. But “progress” as 
Descartes conceived it, and as it was conceived 
in the years after him untU the beginnmg of this 
century (to be precise, until 1914), is no longer 
credible for the simple reason that it no longer 
takes place. 

Originally, it was seriously conedved to mean 
that scientific, intellectual, and moral progress 
were all going ahead on parallel lines and, as 
confidence in one of them grew, so it did in the 
others. Scientific and material progress was in 
fact conceived as the instrument of humanity’s 
moral and intellectual progress (or at least of the 
progress of the Western world); and it was 
understood that through the West the whole of 
humanity would be lifted out of its age-o|d 
wretchedness and misery. 

Instead of which (to put it simply), we have 
for some time past been pessimistic about what 
the morrow may bring; or if not pessimistic, 
uneasy; or if not uneasy, indifferent. In any 
case, not enthusiastic. Any enthusiasm there 
may be is verbal and spurious: we try, for in¬ 
stance, to persuade ourselves that going to the 
moon is a great victory for humanity, wh^eas it 
is clear that no one’s happiness is going to be 
advanced a single iota by it. 

And it was happiness, no less, that they woe 
talking about in the 18th and 19th centuries: 
the teal alleviation of human unhappiness. To 
spread the joy of human brotherhood about the 
world: this was the dream of which Mozart sang 
in The Magic Flute, and Beethoven in the last 
movemrat of the Ninth Symphony; not to 
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mention Voltaire, Diderot, Rousseau, and later 
the thinkers and apostles of Socialism. 

"Le plus grand bonheur du plus grand nondtre": 
this was the ideal of progress. And this is exactly 
what has collapsed now that increasing niunbm 
of people, nations and whole continents, have 
discov^ed from experience that “the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number” in practice 
means only the greatest enslavement of the 
greatest number. This has to be: for in order to 
assure, not the happiness (no one, quite honestly, 
knows what that is, nor whether it can be con¬ 
sidered an ideal) but at least the apparent well¬ 
being of the greatest number, obviously everyone 
has to serve the Cause and submit to the condi¬ 
tions necessary to achieve its object. In other 
words, this object concerns everyone, and if it is 
the single, supreme aim that man can conceive 
of, then it demands the submission of all. Society 
takes the place of God, as indeed Rousseau had 
envisaged. And the social contract means that 
each man becomes the slave of all, and all 
become the slaves of each man. 

Clearly this is so in any type of social organ¬ 
isation that acknowledges the idea of progress 
as the supreme ideal. In this, there is precious 
little difference between Capitalist and Socialist 
regimes. As for the “consumer society” it is not 
even worth mentioning. The only question 
seems to be what other ideal or goal is proposed 
to the individual today, apart from the greatest 
possible satisfaction of his material demands and 
his sexual impulses. 

But what has probably damaged our faith in 
progress even more has been the fact that the 
very people most ardently devoted to the cause of 
justice on earth and the reign of freedom instead 
of exploitation and slavery have rediscovered 
and reasserted the absolute right of the State. 
These are the revolutionaries, in particular the 
Bolsheviks, heirs of Saint-Just who first proposed 
“cette idie de bonheur, si neuve en Europe" as a 
political object that must be achieved at all costs 
— i.e., no matter how many heads might roll on 
the way. 

What has been the main outcome of two 
World Wars, and the threat of a third, as far as 
20th-century political life is concerned? The res¬ 
toration of the absolutist State, far more fearful 
than it was in monarchical times, since any 
step it takes can be justified in terms of technical 
expedience. Under such a form of govoiunent, 
traditional liberties become frills, superfluous 
luxuries to be abolished, as we all know perfectly 
well, as soon as any serious emergency comes 
along. 

Now. it is in the struggle against State absolut¬ 
ism that donocrat^ was bom, and between 
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State absolutism and the idea of progress there is 
a glaring contradiction, as there is between brute 
force and reason. 

The truth of idi this is perhaps that those of us 
living in the 20th century have, through all our 
wars and revolutions, touched the depths of 
social reality, that is, the (festiny innate in the 
very fact of human society. Perhaps the truth is 
also that ‘‘happiness" cannot be the goal of the 
human community nor the purpose of civilised 
society. In democratic and socialist theory there is 
ambiguity about the connection between happi¬ 
ness and civilisation. What is the "aliraation" we 
keep talking about but the sign and the effect of 
each man’s subjection to the social imperative, 
to the ideal of "botdteur"! 


I NTELLECTUALS * POLITICS: Something 
quite unprecedented took place in Italy some 
time ago: an exchange of views on politics 
between a politician and an intellectual. In the 
columns of the Roman weekly Espresso, Ugo 
La Malfa and Alberto Moravia discussed the 
relative responsibility of “the Bourgeois-class" 
and of the Politka] dass in the present highly 
unbalanced state of Italian sodety. 

But there is another responsibility, belonging 
to another dass. This seems a good opportunity 
to take a look at it:*the responsibility of Intel¬ 
lectuals for the great coniVision of ideas that 
reigns not only in Italy but all over Europe, 
and has reigned there for the past twenty years 
at least. 


Nicola Chiaromonte 


T he day will come, and not very long from 
now, when the figure of Nicola Chiaromonte 
will stand out as one of the best and greatest Italians 
of our time. This sort of prediction, uttered only a 
few days after his death, will strike some people as 
rash rather than generous, or, worse than rash, 
gratuitous. It might seem that clear Judgment has 
been clouded by the suddenness of loss or by a long 
habit of offiKtion. 

Other friends and acquaintances of Nicola 
Chiaronumte, even close and old ones, might perhaps 
react like one friend who remarked to me in this 
regard, "’By ‘figure’, / suppose you mean the man 
as much as his thought, the character plus the 
work.... Now, Chiaromonte is one of those whose 
published work is very slight (two slender volumes 
in a lifetime), because their reed work Is their way 
of life. Chiaromonte expressed himself, in Socratic 
fashion, in his relations with others. That is a very 
rare and splendid way of behaving. But his memory 
will not long outlive the people who knew this wise 
man and learned from him.” 

The truth of tiu matter Is that nine-tenths of what 
Chiaromonte wrote, scattered throughout European 
periodicals and American Journals or simply In 
Italian manuscript, has never been collect^ in 
volume form, and some has never been printed at 
all. There are political writings, essays on art and 
philosophy, reasoned rejlectlons, and simple letters 
to friends in at least three countries in languages 
that Chiaromonte handled with equal precision, a 
correspondence that was almost entirely one of 
profound conunitment. 

One reason that Chiaromonte published so few 
books was that he scorned writing as an activity 
that could be separated from life or considered apart 
from a fraternal rapport between reed beings. When 
his writings are collected. In several volumes, it will 
be clear how intimately related they are to their 
author’s Journey through life—not to Ms private 
history but to what could be called the intimately 
public biography of a man who inhabited his time 
and thought about it always in the company of and 


for others. Until that day comes, however, one should 
underscore some of Chiaromonte’s concerns and 
ideas. 

What he oonsidbreo the indispensable tie between 
human beings was friendship, in the sense of a 
solidarity of affection based on the true. He con¬ 
sidered it essential not only to the life of the 
Individual but also to civic life, in which this bond 
corresponds "to the sense of that reality which 
Aristotle termed 'philia'," the foundation of the 
social bond, the same reality which Leopardi called 
"the human company” and which Andrea Caffi 
liked to call by the name "society. ” It is appropriate 
that the name of Andrea Caffi (1887-1955) be 
mentioned. He was the man of whom Chiaromonte 
wrote: "To Ms friendship I owe the best influence 
that I may have acquired in the course of my life.” 
And appropriate because Chiaromonte thought that 
the best form of knowledge and the highest sense of 
liberty are received directly from certain men and 
are transmitted (Erectly to others. 

Andrea Caffi and Gaetano SalvemlM were 
Chiaromonte’s two "great friends,” one in France, 
the other in America. Chiaromonte’s friendship with 
these two men long inspired his thought and action. 
And friendship with the young, which he cultivated 
with open-hearted constancy, was one of the pivots 
of his life. The bravest and most unexpected tribute 
on Chiaromonte’s death came from one of his 
political adversaries, a young Italian friend, a 
revolutionary of the most intransigent kind. Even 
Chiaromonte’s physical life ended under the sign 
of friendship. It seemed inq>ossible to find him a 
buried place in Rome. In the end he was interred in 
the tomb where a friend, Felice Btdbo, had been 
burled years before. 

For many years Chiaromonte devoted his greatest 
energies to Tempo Piesente, m Intellectual review, 
to the best of my knowledge, without precedent in 
Italy and, mfortunately, with no successor as yet. 
Many people Htve had occasion to remark that 
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We are not concerned, here, with the rather 
shocking fact that, after twenty years* experi- 
enoe of the stupid brutality of totalitarianism and 
official violence, most intellectuals, in Italy and 
France and elsewhere on the continent, in seeking 
to become involved in politics have found it quite 
normal to commit themselves to another form of 
totalitarianism—that of Communist ideology and 
practice. However mistaken this choice may be, it 
has complex motives which it would take too long 
to disentangle here. But what is worth considering 
(and it has the advantage of removing the dis¬ 
cussion from the purely topical plane) is the 
mistake that lies hidden behind the very way in 
which intellectuals conceived, and mostly still 
seem to conceive, their relationship with politics 


Tempo Presentc treated culture and criticism as 
universal matters without provincial restrictions, but 
the magazine had a still rarer and perhaps more 
important quality. Essays in our Italian magazines 
are almost always single, one might say fragmented, 
acts. Each contributor sings his own song—that is, he 
submits his article—and the only one who looks at 
the whole publication is the editor, he, too, an almost 
solitary individual. The only exceptions are party or 
strictly ideological periodicals, a useless exception 
because their b.,tity is imposed from without. 
Chiaromonte tried to make Tempo Presente a 
“concert of ideas.” that is, a spontaneously collec¬ 
tive enterprise, not unlike what had been achieved 
years bejore in blew York when, with Dwight 
Macdonald, Mary McCarthy, and other friends, he 
worked on the magazine politics. fVhat impelled 
Chiaromonte in this attempt was his firm conviction 
that truth mu.st be sought and found together with 
others. 

Chiaromonte’s interest in the theatre and the 
drama criticism he wrote for many years were of 
the same order. Some of his reacts, though not 
the most attentive, .Have been heard to say that 
Chiaromonte was interested not so much in the 
theatre itself as in philosophising about plays and 
performances. Others found him too stern or too 
indulgent. The truth, if / am not mistaken, is that 
what Chiaromonte hved In the theatre was the 
mirror of man's encounter with man—society 
looking at itself—and of every man's encounter 
with his own destiny. 

Unique (or almost) among Italian intellectuals of 
our time, Chiaromonte was not a devotee of either 
Marx or Freud. His critical distance from these and 
other doctrines was established by the precept he 
selected as the programme of TetapoVneexAf. “To 
promote a reexamination of current modes of 
thought by comparing them with the reality of the 
present world." To carry out this examination, or 
rather to achieve a new awareness, Chiaromonte 
considered it valuable to have another look at Greek 
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and the responsibility this involves. This does not 
concern only Left-wing intellectuals; but since it 
is what is itferred to as the Left that makes a 
particular point of questions of ideas, ideologies, 
and moral principles, it is natural to consider 
Left-wing intellectuals rather than others in any 
discussion on the relationship between ideas and 
politics. 

To PUT IT VERY SIMPLY, the intellectuals* mistake 
when they speak of politics is to pretend they are 
politicians. They use the language and attitudes 
of politicians when they talk about ideas and 
moral values. Now this is of no use to the mind 
or to morals or politics, for they subordinate 
intellectual and moral principles to political 


thought. He had been doing so himself for a long 
time and had already expressed some of the 
conclusions he had drawn from that reading. 

The reality that Chiaromonte saw around him 
today was a world of mindless violence: “Reason 
can have no hold on the individual who is convinced 
that the only purpose of life is to achieve oneself at 
any cost, to manifest in any way at all his existence 
here in this world, and who believes in nothing 
else. ..." 

This seemed to him modern man's essential con¬ 
viction and “the sole absolute” that modem society 
hat been able to express—"the right of every 
individual to total satisfaction, everyone’s possession 
of reason as if by natural right, atui the expression 
of oneselfas the final purpose of life. “ 

“The dementia, the violence, and discouragement 
in which we live have their moral origin in this 
principle, which is neither of the Left nor of the 
Right, neither of the avant-garde nor of the 
arriit^garde, and which no society, no form of 
culture or spiritual life can long withstand. 
However, (djsurd though it may be, as things 
stand to^y this principle prevails.... But It has 
no truth in it. And without truth, all it deserves 
is irony on the one hand and pity on the other." 

There has been much grief at Chiaromonte's death, 
a natural grief that has been expressed in a great 
variety of forms. One expression particularly struck 
me for its aptness and truth. It is a tercet from 
Dante's Purgatorio (Canto XXII, lines 67-69) that 
Ugo Stale (of the “Corriere delle Sera") quoted in 
New York when he learned of his fri^ Chiaro¬ 
monte’s sudden death: 

Facesii come quel che va di notte, 
cheporta it tume retro e si nongiova 
ma dopo si fate persone dotte. 

Thou didst as he who travels in the night. 

Who bears a tamp behind him, nor befriends 
Himself, but those who follow leads aright..,. 

P(wlo Milano 
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aims, and muddle their political thought with 
confused concepts and diluted ethics. 

It is not a case of what Julien Benda called 
the "trahison ties clercs" in a famous pamphlet 
in 1927 (in which, incidentally, there was a good 
deal of truth), ^nda accusi^ the "clercs" of 
treason for having put their names, ideas, and 
talents at the service, first of State, and later 
of Party, propaganda, during and after the first 
World War. Against this degradation he claimed 
the right of intellectuals to remain strictly faith- 
fiil to what one might call the tenets of reason, 
and to go to battle only when these were called 
in question—as Benda himself had seen happen 
during Vaffaire Dreyfus. 

The argument was weak, however, because 
it left the “clerc" free to decide for himself when 
these tenets were involved and when they were 
not; and if the truth involved in the Dreyfus 
case was an eternal principle, it took very little 
elSbrt to maintain that the principle of freedom 
for which Republican France was fighting 
Imperial Germany was also eternal (as well, 
of course, as the “principle of justice” incarnate 
in the Bolshevik regime). So why should the 
principles of the so-called rational, Christian 
West, against those of the “barbarous, destruc¬ 
tive ^st,” not be eternal as well? 

This is not what we are dealing with today; 
nor was it really what they were dealing with in 
those days, either. The first and most brilliant 
intellectual to prove this was Andr6 Malraux, 
who had already, in Tentation de I'Occident in 
1926 (and even earlier, in an essay on “A Certain 
European Youth”), gone to the heart of the 
matter. If Europe was to be saved from decline, 
there was no place in it for the "clerc". The intel¬ 
lectual with any awareness of things must fling 
himself into the furnace of history, must “think” 
his history while participating totally in it. 
Malraux was well aware that this was a tragic 
choice, since it meant pursuing the logic of 
violent action and accepting the fact that 
Europe’s destiny was one of wars and revolutions 
which might destroy it. But there was, he felt, 
no other way out of the stagnation of nihilism. 

Malraux was at that time influenced by 
Nietzsche, Speogler, Marx, and (through Bernard 
Groethuysen) by Heidegger too; and, as was to 
appear clearly in his novels, he had already 
g^ped the essence of Existentialist thought. But 
what decided his involvemrait in history as some¬ 
thing thought out and acted out at the same time 


was undoubtedly his own experience of Indo-China 
in revolt and China in revolution. Added to the 
new power of Soviet Russia, these upheavals 
semed to him clear indications of “the meaning 
of history,” and therefore of the intellectual’s 
XKw function. 

But wherein did this new function lie? It was 
in the radical acceptance of the Machiavellian 
principle that political action had its own 
morality, its own logic, its own directing ideas, 
which were independent of the morality of “un¬ 
armed prophets,” the logic of the learned, and the 
ideas of philosophers. 

The principle was not new, but the way of 
reconsidering it was. Because, unlike Machiavelli, 
these intellectuals, whether Marxists or not, were 
clearly aware of the fact that you cannot disregard 
the basically moral nature of politics without 
providing the support of an ideology that consti¬ 
tutes an ethical system itself; indeed that shows 
the only possible meaning morality can have in 
our time. Without it political action becomes 
.pure nonsense and pure violence. 

Is THERE ANY objection one can raise to this 
modem Wehanschauungl A single one, but a 
radical one: that this way of thinking not only 
makes politics into a form of morality but makes 
it into the supreme sphere, the final, total 
goal of moral activity. This in its turn suggests 
that the meaning of human life lies in politics, 
just as, to the religious man, its meaning lies in 
the existence of God. 

Politics considered thus, and elevated to a 
reality beyond which there is nothing but mysti¬ 
fication and empty words, has as its inevitable 
result (whatever the ideology it professes, even 
the most libertarian) the imposition of a moral 
principle by force—^whether this principle is 
justice, equality, or even individual freedom. 
This at once means mass violence, maltreatment 
of the individual, and enslavement of social life. 

The result is intolerable and absurd: not 
merely because of what recent history has shown 
us (since history teaches only those who wish 
to understand it), but because it contradicts, not 
so much common sense and morality, as the 
very nature of political action. For political 
action means working towards an end that may 
be right or not, but always case by case, fact by 
fact, moment by moment. It must never deal 
with things wholesale and at one fell swoop, 
as if human events and facts were logical formulae 
or figures, and as if ideas were facts. 
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Dr Johnson as Poet 


By John Wain 


A s JAMES BOSWELL approachcd the 
concluding pages of his Life of Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D., he decided, lawyer-fashion, 
that he ought to provide a summing-up. and 
proceeded to gird himself for the effort of 
writing that “character” of Johnson that is 
one of the most remarkable feats of his great 
book. He describes Johnson’s physical appear¬ 
ance and presence, gives a sketch-map of his 
intellectual interests, outlines his moral and 
psychological nature, and estimates the powers 
of his mind. In the course of these remarks, 
Boswell puts in two observations that are, or 
should be, very much in the mind of anyone 
approaching Johnson as a poet. One is that 
Johnson’s mind was so fertile of imagery that 
"he might have been perpetually a poet”; the 
other is that the imagery of Johnson’s prose is 
more luxuriant than that of his verse. 

Boswell, that is, had seen clearly two facts 
about Johnson which then became obscured 
for well over a hundred years: that he was a 
natural poet; and that the poetic power of his 
mind was, in some respects, more free to find 
itself in prose than in verse. 

No one doubts that the ability to strike out 
concrete and original images is one of the 
primary features of the poetic mind. (At the 
present moment, with the collapse of all con¬ 
ventions pf verse-form and a total confusion 
as to what constitutes "verbal music”, it is per¬ 
haps the only feature that is generally recog¬ 
nised.) All good writers have it, but the poet 
has it most noticeably, and carries it—as 
Johnson did—into his conversation as well as 
his formal compositions. I remember Robert 
Frost, talking at the table about some woman 
whom conventional language would have de&< 


cribed as “elusive” or “mysterious.” “She was 
like an orange pip on a plate,” said Frost. 

If we seek to recognise Johnson’s poetic 
quality through his imagery, the easiest way 
is to take any volume of his prose works and 
let it fall open at any point. 

Very few are involved in grrat events, or 
have their thread of life entwined with the 
chain of causes on which Armies or nations 
are suspended.... 

Of the thousands and ten thousands that 
perished in our late contests with France and 
Spain, a very small part ever felt the stroke of 
an enemy; the rest languished in tents and ships, 
amidst damps and putrefaction; pale, torpid, 
spiritless, and helpless; gasping and m)aning 
unpitied among men made obdurate by long 
continuance of hopeless misery, and whelmed 
in pits, or heaved into the ocean, without notice 
and without remembrance. 

The stream of time, which is continually 
washing the dissoluble fabricks of other poets, 
passes without injury by the adamant of 
Shakespeare. 

A man who can write like this is not likely, 
to fail completely when he attempts poetry. 
On the other hand, it should be admitted, most 
poetic conventions are limiting as well as 
enabling. One sees this very clearly at a time 
like the present, when most poets are either, 
ranting d la Speakers’ Corner or lisping in 
baby talk. But to some extent it has always 
been evident. Within the romantic conven¬ 
tions, there are some things that De Quincey’S; 
prose can do that Wordsworth’s verse cannot^ 
It was T. S. Eliot who laid it down, about 
fifty years ago, that “Poetry should be at least 
as well written as prose,” But the fact is that 
the two forms can never achieve a regularised 
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parity; where verse is not better than good 
prose, it is usually worse. 

Johnson wrote poetry during most of his 
long life. As a schoolboy in Lichfield, he was 
already writing verse remarkable enough to 
be copied out and preserved, and one of his 
finest poems, the elegy on Levet [see p. 68], 
was written in the last year of his life. Not 
only was the making of verses a constant 
endeavour with Johnson, it was also a central 
plank in his programme of activity. Though 
his main concern was with wisdom (“You are 
a philosopher. Dr Johnson”), he never doubted 
that poetry was the chief human source of 
wisdom as well as of solace. He studied poetry, 
criticised it, translated it, constantly quoted 
and meditated on it. The most satisfying of 
his prose works, the Lives of the Poets, could 
only have been written by someone who had 
lived with English poetry for nearly seventy 
years, frequenting it not only as part of the 
essentia] business of his life, but also as the 
favourite room in his intellectual house. 

With all this lifelong devotion both as 
reader and writer, Johnson achieved impor¬ 
tance as a poet only in a small number of com¬ 
positions. (The same could be said of Marvell, 
of Browning, of Dylan Thomas.) The only 
indispensable poems of Johnson are London, 
The Vanity of Human Wishes, the poem on 
Levet, and possibly the pointed and energetic 
jeu d’esprit, “Long Expected One and Twenty.” 
All these poems are fairly easily available. 
They turn up in standard anthologies and also 
in such widely-disseminated one-volume selec¬ 
tions from Johnson as Mona Wilson’s in the 
Reynard Library (Hart-Davis) or R. W. Chap¬ 
man’s (Oxford). So that Johnson’s essential 
poetic achievement has long been within easy 
reach of anyone interested. Yet we are here 
presented with a third complete edition of his 
poetry.^ First there was the pioneering Oxford 
edition by Nichol and McAdam. Then the 
equally elaborate edition by McAdam (the 
same) and Milne which appears as Volume 6 
of the Yale edition of Johnson’s works. Now 
Dr Fleeman has worked independently over 
Johnson’s complete poetry once more, and 
offers us his collection inexpensively, in Penguin 
form. I could understand anyone who objected 
that, considering how small is the tip of the 
Johnsonian poetic iceberg, this repeated presenta¬ 
tion of the total mass is supererogatory. 
Understand, but not agree. 


* Samuel Johnson: The C 0 ny>lete English Poems. 
Etfited by J. D. Fleeman. Penguin Books, 65p. 


W B NEED all of Johnson’s verse; evoi the 
admittedly unsuccessful parts of it like 
Irene. Without a sense of his solid and con¬ 
tinuing endeavour, without that basic ground- 
plan of his poetic strategy which can only 
come from frequenting his work, we shall 
look uncomprehendingly even at his most 
shining successes. We need the feel for his 
language, the sound of his rhythms, sweeping 
all the way from the minor work to the 
major. We need the impromptu translations, 
the parodies and bttrlesques, for the light 
they shed on Johnson’s approach to the poetic 
art. (For instance, Johnson made two transla¬ 
tions of a passage from the Medea of Euripides; 
one in mockery of the tumid style of Robert 
Potter’s then celebrated version, the other 
serious. To compare the two is to see at once 
what Johnson thought poetic language should, 
and should not, be called upon to do; it sheds 
light not only on Johnson’s own practice, but 
on the reasons for his detestation of, say, Gray’s 
Odes.) We need the theatrical prologues and 
epilogues for their testimony that, failure though 
Johnson was as a dramatic poet, he knew well 
how to write verse to be declaimed from a 
stage—that is, his deficiency as a dramatic poet 
is imaginative and not stylistic. 

And, of course, with Johnson as with any 
poet, we need a sense of the literary culture 
within which his work roots itself: what poets 
were current, which of the abiding classics 
were at that time read as living writers are 
read, what knowledge could be assumed in 
the reader. All Johnson’s work is founded in a 
civilisation that rates literature very high and 
knows it well. The rich, complex allusiveness 
of the Juvenalian satires is not, essentially, 
disqualified or discounted by the bare direct¬ 
ness of the elegy on Levet; for even in that 
stark, unadorned, bitterly honest poem, one 
feels the pressure of a set of social assumptions, 
the whisper that a man devoid of polite learning 
is not a fit subject for an elegiac poem: 

Hor, letter’d arrogance, deny 
Thy praise to merit unrefin’d. 


Dr Fleeman’s edition is obviously to be 
welcomed. Both the other existing editions are 
very expensive, and this is a mere 6S pence; 
both the other editions modernise Johnson’s 
spelling and punctuation, and this reproduces 
them, which I find interesting without quite 
attaching the weight to it that Dr Fleeman 
does. One is never quite satisfied, of course; 
the annotatiqps seem to me, as all annotations 
are bound to seem to someone, too full at 
certain points and unaccountably thin at 
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others. For instance, in the notes on London^ 
I don’t really need to be told that a bramble 
is a prickly plant, or that “clap” means 
gonorrhoea; the space economised in notes 
like these might have been given to shedding 
some light on the poem’s relationship to its 
original in Juvenal, about which the edition 
tells us nothing. Occasionally a note seems 
simply irrelevant and confusing; when the 
virtuous man shakes the dust of London off 
his feet and makes for Wales, Johnson says 
that he is “Resolv’d” to “Give to St. David 
one true Briton more.” A clear line if ever 
there was one: But Dr Fleeman proffers the 
comment: 

true Briton perhaps an allusion to the short-lived 

(1723-4) periodical essay of that name, conducted 
. by the profligate Duke of Wharton, president of 

the “Hell-Fire Club”, arch-Toty and anti-Wal- 

polean, who was exiled in 1729. 

Neither the Oxford nor the Yale edition has 
this attention-dispersing note, and one thinks 
the better of them for it. Again, Dr Fleeman 
provides a good deal of interesting material 
from early drafts of Johnson’s poems, but the 
occasional discreet sic would have been a help 
in letting us know whether an egregious error 
is in the draft, or a misprint in this edition. 
On p. 194, the bottom two lines, for instance 
—did Johnson write “wealh” for “wealth” and 
“in” for “is”, or have the Penguin proof¬ 
readers been nodding? And if this kind of 
thing seems too detailed, please remember 
that Dr Fleeman’s edition sets out to give us 
detail; it invites us to pay attention, and when 
we do pay attention we are often left with a 
puzzle. 

However, the edition as a whole seems very 
much a Good ’Diing: as, one might add, does 
this whole series of Penguin English Poets. 


I N HIS OWN DAY, Johnson’s reputation 
as a poet was founded on the two satires 
adapted from Juvenal: London (Juvenal’s Third) 
and The Vanity of Human Wishes (Juvenal’s 
Tenth). London established his reputation, 
and The Vanity of Human Wishes buttressed and 
solidified it. We can hardly do better than 
approach his poetry by this same avenue, if 
only because 18th-century poetry (till mid- 
Century, at least) was in general highly allusive, 
and the use of continuQus allusion in these two 
poems will giye us a perception of Johnson’s 
solidarity with his culture. 

Allusion has many uses. Its application may 
be casual and glancing, or sustained and pur¬ 


posive. The most important thing to grasp, how¬ 
ever, is that allusion is part of the texture of a 
poem rather than its paraphrasable content. 
Allusion does not state: it enacts. It is a feature 
of the physical bearing of the poem, the way it 
carries itself. What, for example, is Joyce’s 
Ulysses conveying by means of its continuous 
parallel with the Odyssey? What is that large- 
scale allusion “saying”? (And I hope no one will 
bring up the irrelevant objection that Ulysses is 
“not a poem.” It is more a poem than most verse 
compositions.) The back-projection from Homer, 
behind Mr Bloom’s d&y in Dublin, is enacting a 
whole series of judgments rather than stating 
them. 

Johnson, at the time of writing London, was 
a hungry fighter. Recently arrived in tlie metropo¬ 
lis after a depressing series of failures in the 
Midlands, living very close to the possibility of 
a failure so total that it would involve destitution, 
he was in a hurry to make his name. That he 
should choose to do so by means of “imitation” 
was a mark of his willingness to play for big 
stakes, since Pope’s brilliant series of “Imitations 
of Horace” was very much the reigning toast 
in poetry, and one of the best of them came out 
in that same year of 1738. Johnson also chose a 
point of departure that would force the reader 
to judge his work by the highest standards. Both 
Dryden and the younger poet whom Dryden 
so generously admired, John Oldham, had 
worked over Juvenal's Third Satire. 

Johnson’s cool choice of difficult ground to 
fight over would convey a great deal to the 
18th-century connoisseur, the “wit” whose appro¬ 
bation could make the new reputation, before 
a line of his poem had been read. But there 
were many other choices. The whole technique 
of allusion, in fact, presents the writer with a 
continuous series of choices. Johnson could 
count on a readership who knew Juvenal’s poem 
about as well as a bookish person of our time 
knows, say. Vanity Fair. When he departed from 
Juvenal, he would have to depart in a definite 
direction and the reader would spot that direc¬ 
tion. From line to line, the poem would involve 
the reader in a strenuous game, an exercise in 
quick-wittedness. 

As an old man, Johnson looked back on 
this kind of writing with a certain disapproval. 
“Such imitations”, be wrote in his Life of 
Pope: 

cannot give pleasure to common readers. Tiie 
man of learning may be sometimes surprised 
and delighted by an unexpected parallel; but 
the comparison requires knowledge of the original, 
which will likewise often detect strained applit^- 
tions. Betweeik Roman images and English man¬ 
ners there will be an irreconcilable dissimilitude. 
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and the work will be eenerally uncouth and party* 

coloured; neither original nor translated, neithn 

ancient nor modem. 

This is the wisdom of age. But it was the young 
Johnson who wrote London, and young poets 
are generally more interested in displaying their 
brilliance than in “giving pleasure to common 
readers.” And the Johnson of the 1780s did at 
least put his finger on the kind of success that 
the Johnson of the 1730s was aiming at. “The 
man of learning may be sometimes surprised and 
delighted by an unexpected parallel”—^and if it 
is a little “strained”, who cares? It is like the 
difference between the Eliot of The Waste Land 
and the Eliot of the Four Quartets; wisdom has 
come in at one door, and pyrotechnics and 
brilliant showing-off have gone out through the 
other. And there is something in us that regrets 
the loss as it welcomes the gain. 

To ERECT A MODERN POEM on thc Scaffolding of 
an ancient one is also an affirmation. It testifies 
to a faith in the enduring truth of literature. If 
what Juvenal said about Rome is still true, 
mutatis mutandis, about 18th-century London, 
that serves as a demonstration of the strength 
and durability of Juvenal’s satire. By implica¬ 
tion, it also justifies the faith that thc new satire, 
too, may live on. under another sky. And this 
still holds good if the ailiision is used ironically, 
if there is a deliberately exploited gap between 
the loftiness of the allusion and the lowness of 
the context in which it appears. When Eliot, in 
The Waste Land, says of the crowd flowing over 
London Bridge 

/ had not known death had undone so many, 

he is quoting a line near the beginning of Dante’s 
Inferno, not merely to strengthen his poem with 
a telling allusion (“These people remind me of 
the damned in Dante’s vision of hell”), but also 
to affirm his belief in the strength of Dante’s 
vision (“Damnation is damnation wherever you 
find it; my experience, for what it is worth, 
confirms his”). Juvenal was given to quoting 
fragments of Homeric epic verse amid his 
denunciations of modem decadence, so that the 
juxtaposition would make the modem look even 
more sordid. Johnson uses this allusive poet as 
the basis of his own continuous allusion. He 
sees European literature as a self-perpetuating 
and self-bracing structure, and this underwrites 
the solid confidence in the value of a writer’s life 
that comes out in all his judgments. ‘The 
chief glory of every people arises from its 
authors”, he writes in the Preface to the 
Dictionary, seventeen years after London: and 
he means it. 
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A ltogether, and taking account of the 
historical circumstances, one cannot avoid 
feeling that the later Johnson was being un< 
necessarily severe on the earlier, (fiy implication, 
that is, since he follows the honourable practice 
of never mentioning his own work when he 
writes as a critic. He has many penetrating 
things to say about problems that have con¬ 
fronted him in his own practice, but he says 
them apropos the work of other men.) To say, 
in the eighteenth century, that “such imitations 
cannot give pleasure to common readers'’, one 
must have in mind a very common reader in¬ 
deed. A knowledge of Latin was then very 
general among educated people; it is noteworthy 
that, though Johnson seldom wrote any formal 
criticism of Latin poetry, he shows, casually, an 
intimate knowledge not only of classical but of 
neo-Latin literature. More, he takes it for 
granted that some, at least, of his readers will 
share this knowledge and interest. The Lives of 
the Poets is peppered with references to modern 
Latin poetry. Comparing Milton’s early Latin 
verse with its predecessors in England, he 
says, “If we produced anything worthy of notice 
before the elegies of Milton, it was perhaps 
Alabaster’s Roxana” And in the Ufe of John 
Philips, commenting on a Latin ode by that 
poet, he says casually, “It seems better turned 
than the odes of Hannes.’’ In the Life of 
Rochester he even transcribes, in full, a two-page 
Latin poem by one Passerat, merely because it 
is interesting and “not common.’’ Obviously he 
has in mind the lettered country gentleman who 
does not find it convenient to travel and consult 
libraries, and likes to share in a good thing. 
(People like his father’s customers in the country 
houses of Staffordshire in the early decades of 
the century.) 

If the elderly Johnson can cater so liberally 
for a classical taste, it seems hard to imply 
blame for the younger Johnson’s desire to 
“surprise and delight’’ the reader who is a good 
Latinist. When London was published, Johnson 
insisted on having the more immediately rele¬ 
vant passages from Juvenal printed at the foot 
of the page, so that the reader, without the 
trouble of looking up, could see the neater 
strokes of the adaptation. It is true that the result 
is “party-coloured” and “neither original nor 
translated”, but so are many much admired 
poems, e.g., Ezra Pound’s chinoiseries or Robert 
Lowell’s Imitations. When, in later years, 
Johnson poured contemptuous scorn on Mac- 
pherson’s Ossian as a “translation” of a non¬ 
existent original, he might have reflected that 
Maepherson, in his turn, was producing an 
“imitation” adapting to 18th-century taste a 
pattern banded down from antiquity; the difference 


being that in tlM case of Ossian the inherited 
pattern was not an actual, consuitable work but 
a large general idea, the idea of primitive and 
romantic grandeur. 

So much by way of excusing Johnson’s 
exhibited cleverness in London. In larger out¬ 
line, the shift from Juvenal to Johnson is 
obvious enough. Johnson is less scurrilous; be 
tones down the virulence, the pelting scabrous 
detail of Juvenal’s tirade; he is not in that 
sense, a natural satirist. His speciality is the 
acute diagnosis of error and weakness, and 
the solemn warning; hi takes no pride in his 
power to scold. Where Juvenal beats down, 
Johnson strives to lift. The tone of his poem 
is sombre and accusatory, but the passion that 
flows through its positives, those areas where 
it finds something to praise and recommend, 
is, if anything, stronger than the feeling of 
revulsion. 

One sees this clearly in the scene-setting, 
Johnson follows Juvenal in the narrative frame¬ 
work of the poem. In both, a stern and dignifled 
patriot is shaking the dust of the city off his 
feet—“Umbricius” in Juvenal, “Thales” in 
Johnson. He halts at the exit of the city to make 
a farewell oration, which is listened to sub¬ 
missively by the poet, the “I” of the poem. 
Finally, with the prophecy that one day the poet, 
too, will find the city finaliy intolerable, he stalks 
off. Now, Juvenal (if my memory serves) has 
Umbricius halt at the gate on the Appian Way; 
a place hallowed by patriotic associations, but 
now disfigured by the sordid dwellings of 
squatting foreigners, etc., etc. Johnson, aiming 
at a more positive note, has Thales take a boat 
from Greenwich, birthplace of Elizabeth I, and 
he and his companion allow a deliberate pause 
while their hearts overflow with patriotic 
emotion. 

On Thames’s Banks, in silent Thought we stood. 
Where Greenwich smiles upon the silver Flood; 
Struck with the Seat that gave Eliza birth. 

We kneel, and kiss the consecrated Earth; 

In pleasing Dreams the blissful Age renew. 

And call Britannia’s Glories back to view; 

Behold her Cross triumphant on the Main, 

The Guard of Commerce, and the Dread of Spain. 

Johnson is, of course, being pointedly topical 
here, since Elizabeth had been the scoivge of 
Spain, a nation with whom the &iglish were 
currently having trouble and against whom 
they were in fact about to fight the “War of 
Jenkins’ Ear.” He is also, more discreetly, 
reflecting a personal alignment. He was lodging 
at Greenwich when he wrote the poem, and the 
constant sight of Inigo Jones’ masterpiece must 
have recalled to ^^is mind a more exalted dynasty 
on the English throne. The reference to Green- 
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wich thus takes its place beside the loving mention 
of “Trent” as a river typifying pastoral calm and 
the rural virtues. And here we abut on the 
question of the poem’s personal, even auto¬ 
biographical qualities. 

One of the most attractive and compelling 
features of all Johnson’s writings is its very 
individual blend of the personal with the highly 
universalised. His tone is magisterial, his langu¬ 
age presses always towards generalisation, and 
yet Johnson, the man himself, is always palpably 
present. He never hesitates to make a personal 
utterance, even in contexts which would seem 
to demand an entirely neutral, impersonal note. 
The locus classicus here is, of course, the Preface 
to the Dictionary, with its moving self-portrait, 
concretely presenting a certain man in a certain 
situation. 

In the hope of giving longevity to that which 
its own nature forbids to be immortal, I have 
devoted this book, the labour of years, to the 
honour of my country, that we may no longer 
yield the palm of philology, without a contest, to 
the nations of the continent. The chief glory of 
every people arises from its authors: whether I 
shall add any thing by my own writings to the 
reputation of English literature, must be left to 
time: much of my life has been lost under the 
pressures of disease: much has been trifled away; 
and much has always been spent in provision for 
the day that was passing over me.... 

Re-reading such a passage, one thinks also of 
the personal fragments embedded in the Lives 
of the Poets —tributes to dead friends, scraps 
of reminiscence—^as well as the constant pressure 
of Johnson’s own stated beliefs and prejudices, 
like a steadily running tide, against which 
everything has to make its way; and the personal 
and autobiographical snatches in the Dictionary 
(Salve, magna parens after the mention of 
Lichfield, ere.); and of such vignettes from life as 
Johnson hastily composing the great Rambler 
on Procrastination while the printer’s boy stood 
by for the copy and carried it off sheet by sheet, 
because Johnson had procrastinated. 

J OHNSON was a great writer. But he was not 
every kind of great writer. In some of the 
qualities for which one goes to msyor literature, 
he was notably deficient. He had none of that 
soaring imagination which can leave the in¬ 
dividual consciousness and site itself, for the 
time being, in a consciousness altogether different. 
When Goldsmith said that Johnson could never 
have written an Aesopian fable about little 
fishes because he would have made theta all 
talk like whales, he meant that he would have 
made them talk like Johnson. Everybody in 


Johnson’s works talks like Johnson: not neces¬ 
sarily in idiom—^in some of the Rambler essays 
he shows quite a deft hand at realistic dialogue— 
but inasmuch as they utter Johnsonian moral 
perceptions. 

I believe that Johnson was a great auto¬ 
biographer. His life continually and directly 
fed his work. When he writes movingly and 
memorably, which is very often, he does so 
because he is passing on to us some lesson 
he has learnt in the intense and unremitting 
struggle of his life. He is not, strictly speaking, 
an imaginative writer. He has the moral 
imagination, but he lacks the kind of imagina¬ 
tion that underlies fiction and the drama. 
Hence the curious demand for literal truth¬ 
fulness that is such a limiting factor in his 
criticism. And the failure of Irene, which we 
will come to in a moment. And the under¬ 
valuing of contemporary masterpieces such as 
Gulliver's Travels and Tristram Shandy. 

But there is a compensating strength. Because 
his mind does not travel oyer the whole range 
represented by literary creation at its broadest, 
it concentrates like an enormous burning-glass 
at the point where it operates. His way of growing 
was to meditate intensely on his own experience 
and the experience which * life brought under 
his immediate view. Then, when he came to 
write, he passed this personal truth through the 
distilling apparatus of his style, and it emerged 
as—aimo.st—universal. Almost. There is still a 
flavour of Johnson about it. We feel, as >ve 
read, the urgency and directness of a personal 
statement, a handing-on of costly experience. 

If it were not for the stylistic transmutation, 
the continual tension between Johnson’s per¬ 
sonal way of seeing things and his generalised 
way of saying them, we might be left with 
a body of work capable of enjoying a con¬ 
siderable vogue at this moment. At present, 
the whole imaginative side of literature, the 
ability to take root in an alien consciousness 
and interpret it from within, is neglected. The 
catch-cries are all in favour of the confes¬ 
sional, the directly self-revelatory. The highest 
praise goes to the writer who most energeti¬ 
cally documents the ultimate, sickening recesses 
of his personal doubts and weaknesses and 
failures. It is no accident that the trendiest 
books of our day are either masturbalory 
fantasies, like Henry Millw’s Sexus, or actually 
concerned with masturbation. If they are not, 
they are usually the ravings of a drug-addict. 
Tell me the truth—but only if it is alienated 
enough! In this atmosphere, Johnson’s work 
becomes invisible because of its grave, classical, 
gmeralised language and its avoidance of detail. 
He writes as befits a man who can say, “Nothing 
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can please many, and please long, but just 
representations of gene^ nature.” And to 
represent “general nature” is not to avoid detail 
but to process it, to gather up a mass of it 
and squeeze out the essence. 

Thus, where a Balzac or a Turgenev gives 
us the essential quality of his experience in 
the form of fable, or a Keats or a Valdry 
in the form of free-standing metaphor, John¬ 
son specialises in the direct address. Behind 
his most generalised homily we see him, plainly, 
standing there. It is not merely truth he is 
offering us, it is Johnson’s truth. It comes to 
us strained through the fibres of his individual 
being. 

With this in mind, let us turn again to his 
poetry. And first, back to London, for we have 
not yet finished with that remarkable poem. 


S OME READERS, their minds full of the 
image of Johnson the great Londoner, have 
found an amusing discrepancy between the 
sentiments expressed in London —the revulsion 
from the city, the longing for rural quiet and 
self-possession—and the opinions they asso¬ 
ciate with Johnson the man (“the full tide 
of human existence is at Charing Cross”, etc.). 
In their eyes, this discrepancy has reduced the 
poem to the status of a “literary exercise” (a 
phrase, in itself, full of pitfalls for the super¬ 
ficial thinker). But if biographical canons are 
to be applied at all, they surely work the other 
way. When Johnson wrote London, he had 
been in the metropolis hardly more than a 
year. Moreover, he was not—very much not 
—the kind of provincial who does not feel 
that he is living until he achieves the status 
of a Londoner. He had tried very hard, for 
many years, to establish himself in the Midlands, 
and even after going to London and throwing 
in his lot with Grub Street he still nourished 
the ideal of a quiet life in the country, for he 
soon returned to Stafibrdshire on a visit lasting 
many months, during which he renewed his 
efforts to find a schoolmastcring post. Only after 
further, and final, discouragement did he return 
to the city. 

London, to the mature Johnson, was a 
territory full of dangers and opportunities 
which he had conquered and within which his 
authority was unchallenged. (When George 
III, tipped off at his own request that Dr 
Johnson was in the Library, went there to seek 
converse with him, it is evident that there was 
some doubt, in the minds of both men, as 
to who was granting audience to whom.) To 
the young Johnson, a newcomer without money 
or influential friends, and knowing himself 
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conspicuously deficient In the “arts of pleasing”, 
London must have seemed terrifyingly noisy, 
violent, dirty and cruel, while at the same time 
resplendent with prizes to be won. After the 
quiet streets and squares of Lichfield, it must 
have seemed a roaring arena; after the close- 
knit society he was used to, the overlapping 
circles of trade, cathedral and garrison, it 
must have seemed freezingty impersonal and 
indifferent. 


If London repelled and scared Johnson, it 
must also, at other times, have put him on his 
mettle. Most young men, especially if they are 
potential artists, spend much of their forma¬ 
tive years in a pendulum-swing between fierce 
exultation in the consciousness of their power, 
and depressed misgivings which occasionally 
intensify into panic. London is moving and 
memorable be<^use it expresses both these 
states of mind at once. The strong, emphatic 
rhythms, the densely-packed language, and the 
continuous display of literary virtuosity come 
from the exultation of a young mind conscious 
of its strength. The revulsion, the very genuine 
recoil from the chaos and cruelty of the big 
city, comes from the distress of the same mind 
forced into a situation of lonelin^ in an 
environment it cannot control. 

The Vanity of Human Wishes, Johnson’s 
other fabric stretched over the framework of 
Juvenal, is a calmer performance, more stately 
and generalised. In printing it, he dispensed 
with the apparatus from Juvenal; the manipula¬ 
tion of a parallel was no longer so important. 
Having shown what he could do in that 
direction, he chose this time a poem in which 
Juvenal himself is more dignified and general, 
less scurrilous and scolding. In this poem, 
too, Johnson is more nearly the equal of Juvenal, 
whose strength as a poet (as far as I can judge) 
appears to lie in the gloomy epigrammatic 
power of his language; he is full of terse, loaded 
phrases {panem et circenses, for instance, or 
quis custodiet ipsos custodes?) which have gone 
on being quoted, down the centuries, by people 
who do not know whom they are quoting. 
What Johnson loses in the excitement and 
inunediacy of London he gains in a settled 
strength of language, a steady thrust that is 
like the thrust of Dryden but more stately and 
less bounding. It is a poem that speaks parti¬ 
cularly to those with a taste for the classical, 
the anti-idiosyncratic. T. S. Eliot particularly 
admired the set-piece exemplum of Charles X 
of Sweden (lines 191-222), and one can see 
why; it is a generalised portrait, a “character”, 
like Gerontion. 


The power of Johnson’s poetic language, 
as put forth in The Vanity of Human Wishes 
and the poems that belong with it, has not, 
in recent years, gone unrecognised. There is, 
notably, that fine essay by F. R. Leavis in 
The Common Pursuit (1952), where he comes 
very close to a sufficient critical definition of 
what Johnson is doing: 

... the style is remarkable for body. It is a general¬ 
ising style; its extraordinary weight is a generalising 
weight . . . Johnson’s abstractions and generalities 
are not mere empty exfflicitnesses substituting for 
the concrete; they focus a wide range of profoundly 
representative experience—experience felt by the 
reader as movingly present. 

That last phrase, about the “movingly present” 
experience behind Johnson’s general state¬ 
ments, seems to be Dr Leavis’ way of expressing 
that same sense of Johnson as a great auto¬ 
biographer, a writer who constantly brings 
his own experience before the seat of direct 
judgment, which I was struggling to express 
earlier in this essay. And we can, with equal 
profit, follow up his hint about the “generalising 
weight” of Johnson’s style. It is a style that 
manages to blend a high degree of concreteness 
and visuality with a correspondingly hi^ 
level of generality. The thrust is always towards 
some statement that will be true in a large 
majority of cases. (“Nothing will please many, 
and please long, but just representations of 
general nature.”) We can see this powerful 
blend in action in any representative passage: 
the lines on Wolscy, for example. 

In fuU-blown Dignity, see Wolsey stand. 

Law in his Voice, and Fortune in his Hand: 

To him the Church, the Realm, their Pow'rs 
consign. 

Thro' him the Rays of regal Bounty shine. 

Turn'd by his Nod the Stream of Honour flows. 

His Smile alone Security bestows: 

Still to new Heights his restless Wishes tow'r. 

Claim leads to Claim, and Pow’r advances Pow'rj 
Till Conquest unresisted ceas'd to please. 

And Rights submitted, left him none to seize. 

At length his Sov'reign frowns—the Train of 
State 

Mark the keen Glance, and watch the Sign to 
hate. 

Where-e’er he turns he meets a Stranger’s Eye, 

His Suppliants scorn him, and his Followers fly; 

At once Is lost the Pride of aweful State, 

The golden Canopy, the glitt’ri^ Plate, 

The regal Palace, the luxurious Board, 

The liv’ried Army, and the Menial Lord, 

With Age. with Cares, with Maladies oppress’d. 

He seeks the Refuge of Monastic Rest, 

Grief aids Disease, remember'd Folly stings. 

And his last Sig^ reproach the Faith of Kings. 
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^ncise, weighty, strongly rhythmical, the 
lines make everything work and set everything 
in motion. There is no tendency here to stand 
back from the subject and pass it inertly in 
review. This is obvious enough in those three 
lines whose verbs all turn on facial and ocular 
expressions— 

At length his Sov'reign frowns—the Train of 
State 

Mark the keen Glance, and watch the Sign to 
hate. 

Where~e'er he turns he meets a Stranger’s Eye . . . 

—but the mixture is even better in those passages 
where Johnson is frankly dealing with abstrac¬ 
tions, but abstractions at work, demonstrating 
their power: 

Still to new Heights his restless Wishes tow’r. 

Claim leads to Claim, and Pow’r advances Pow’r. 

The most characteristic line of all, perhaps, is 

Turn’d hy his Nod the Stream of Honour flows. 

Here, the image is intensely concrete. The 
statesman's nod is like the dick of a powerful 
switch that instantly diverts in its source some 
colossal force like electric current. We see the 
“stream of honour” turning in its course in 
response to the slight and casual physical 
movement—a “nod”—^and the image is power¬ 
ful and actual. On the other hand, the actualities 
of “honour”—this or that lucrative appointment, 
this or that outward mark of respect and social 
standing—^remain unparticuiarised. 


I T IS THIS QUALITY in Johnson’s language 
that makes all talk of “personification” so 
thin and meaningless. When he read 18th-century 
poetry in a hurry or with fatigued attention, we 
register the fairly frequent occurrence of nouns 
which have a general significance and which 
usually sport a capital letter. This we call 
Personification, and the category passes into the 
text-books. 18th-century poets us^ Personifica¬ 
tion: it expressed their stately, generalised view 
of life; they saw experience in terms of a classical 
frieze, of “storied urn and animated bust”, and 
their language reflected it. But as soon as we 
begin to lean on this notion of Personification, 
it gis^ way like all words which try to define 
linguistic effects. (“Onomatopoeia”, for in¬ 
stance.) When a poet like Johnson uses a noun, 
he nearly always pushes it some of the way to¬ 
wards general, emblematic applicability. If he 
pushes it all the way, we can fairly call the result 
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Personification, and if we are busily engaged in 
modernising his text we can signal this by a 
capital letter. (“Fame and Victory can hover 
over a standard”, etc.) But as soon as we have 
made this decision, we are committed to a policy 
which uses capitalisation in a limiting way, 
negatively as well as positively. If we don't 
capitalise the initial letter, it isn’t personification, 
if we do, it is. This makes the Augustan use of 
language seem much more rigid and schematic 
than in fact it is. Johnson, to come back to him, 
uses a full degree of personification rather 
rarely, but a lesser degree habitually. In the last 
couplet of the passage quoted above, “Grief”, 
“Disease” and “Folly” are all very nearly 
allegorised and personified, but not quite; and 
when he goes definitely over the border and uses 
a full personification, as in 1. 215 

But did not Chance at length her Error mend? 

the effect is not different enough to justify an 
isolating badge like capitalisation. That, in 
brief, is the case against modernising Johnson’s 
text, as the Yale and Oxford editions do and 
as the Penguin does not. The Yale edition 
remarks, a trifle smugly, that it “reduces capital¬ 
isation and italics to modern usage.” But there 
is no “modem usage” that corresponds to the 
kind of poetic language Johnson is using. 
Modem writers simply don’t use language with 
that degree of generality; if they did, they would 
be postulating a social infra-structure that is just 
not there. 

The instinctive naturalness with which Johnson 
uses this kind of language—concrete and ab¬ 
stract at the same time—is illustrated by the 
fact that he doesn’t seem to have heard of the 
rule that Personification has to have a capital 
letter and Non-Personification must do without 
one. He scatters capitals everywhere in London 
and Vanity, on the other hand, in the elegy on 
Levet, certain words whose force is obviously so 
general as to amount to personification are given 
without capitals, as in the fifth stanza. 


T he generalising weight of Johnson’s 
language has another function. It acts as 
a necessary counterpoise to the crushing bulk of 
his personality. It keeps his utterance at a distance 
from the self, while allowing the self to be 
adequately defined within it. This kind of 
distancing is essential to all Johnson’s imagina¬ 
tive work, all that work in which he offers the 
readCT a story or a poem rather than a piece of 
direct instruction or admonition. It is, in fact, 
one of the ways in which his work as an artist 
separates itsdf from his work as a moralist. 


The two are, as we have seen, so dose as 
to be in some respects indistinguishable. 
Johnson must have felt, whether consdously 
or not, that his work in poetry and fiction 
needed to be marked off in some decisive 
way from those utterances in which he was 
magisterial and counselling. Accordingly, vw 
see him seeking always for some framework 
of dramatisation and distancing. In the Juvenal 
satires he had the persona of the ancient poet 
and the parallel between Rome and England. 

In that large proportion of his work which 
is in one degree or ifnother satiric, we have 
the insistent presence of the play-element, the 
strong flavour of burlesque or parody which 
concentrates attention on the manner of saying 
rather than the matter conveyed, and this again 
moves us away from the purely personal centre 
and shades the intense glare of Johnson’s 
naked personality. There is a third means to 
which he often resorted: the fabulous setting, 
the deliberate transposition of the action into 
an unreal (usually an oriental) landscape. 

It is here that we approach Irene. This crucial 
and revealing failure cannot be estimated 
apart from all that category of Johnson’s work 
that we might call the oriental-fantastic. This 
would take in Rasselas and also such shorter 
things as “The Three Fountains” and also, 
though for once it is not oriental, “The Hermit 
of Tcneriffe.” The roots of all the work in this 
category are three-fold. 

First, there is the normal 18th-century 
machinery of the “oriental tale.” In the effort 
to bring to bear a satiric focus on society— 
and that great age of self-consciousness pro¬ 
vided a continuous satiric commentary on its 
own proceedings—the necessary initial step 
was to find a leverage outside the society. The 
polite, ironic, unfathomable oriental was ob¬ 
viously an attractive choice here. A pair of 
shrewd, slanting eyes behind which one could 
postulate an ancient civilisation, without too 
much hampering knowledge of what that 
civilisation actually entailed, made the perfect 
peep-holes for the satirist. Hence the pro¬ 
liferation of such works as Montesquieu’s 
Lettres Persanes. From this point of view, 
Johnson can be seen as playing his own in¬ 
dividual game within a well-understood set 
of rules. 

But there was more, Johnson was a lifelong 
student of manners, customs, civilisations. 
The description of a poet’s life-work in Rasselas 
(Chapter 11) is doubtless to some extent ironic, 
but there is no irony in the presCTiption that 
the poet should “trace the changes of the human 
mind as they are modified by the various institu- ^ 
tions and accidental influKices of climttte or 
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custom,” He would, it is certain, have welcomed 
the opportunity to roam the earth and see these 
climates and customs for himself. The old 
caricature of Johnson, largely derived from 
Macaulay, as an inveterate Londoner who 
had no standard of comparison except with 
what went on ‘‘within the bills of mortality", 
is simply a misconception. If Johnson spent 
twenty years in London without travelling 
anywhere, that is because he was too poor 
to afford it. From the time he got his pension 
he made an extended trip every summer; he 
went with the Thrales to France and was 
disappointed when they cancelled a subsequent 
trip to Italy on which he was to have gone 
along; he visited North Wales and Brighton; 
he took an arduous jaunt round the Hebrides 
in his sixties. Further, alt his life he devoured 
the literature of travel, and made an important 
contribution to it in his Journey to the Western 
Islands. But he ended that book with a reminder 
to the reader that the thoughts he has been 
sharing are the thoughts of ‘‘one who has seen 
but little.” He knew that his life had been 
deficient in opportunities for first-hand observa¬ 
tion. He knew that others knew far more than 
he did about the infinite variation of human 
customs and beliefs, and whenever possible he 
urged them to put their knowledge on record. 
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with artists, intellectuals, producers 
and playwrights. It is a record with 
all the elements of pathos and farce, 
tragedy and absurdity. 

Just published £5.00 

THAMES AND HUDSON 


These two roots entwine with a third. John¬ 
son’s reading of travel-literature shaded into 
his lifelong fondness for romances. It was a 
taste he was rather ashamed of; in his criticism 
he is careful to draw a distinction between 
the kind of writing that ministers to truth 
and the kind that is merely fanciful. Being 
himself indolent and an easy prey to slothful 
reverie—often, it is clear, of a kind that seriously 
distressed the moralist in him—he felt in duty 
bound not to encourage the potentially bad 
habit of day-dreaming. But his taste for 
romance, for the free-floating story of marvels 
in an exotic setting, persisted. It took hold of 
him during those long days of browsing among 
the stock in his father’s shop and it never left 
him. Naturally the frontier between serious 
study and romance-devouring was a shadowy 
one. His first extended work was a translation 
from the Latin of Father Lobo’s Voyage to 
Abyssinia, a serious work by a Jesuit missionaiy. 
But if Abyssinia was an object of strict scientific 
survey, it remained also a place of the mind. 
The Abyssinia of which Rasselas is Crown Prince 
is not the Abyssinia of Lobo. 

The oriental-fantastic side of Johnson’s work 
comes out of this mixed soil. First, it is standard 
18th-century procedure. Then, it ties in with 
Johnson’s curiosity about men and manners. 



Vladimir 

Nabokov 

GLORY 

translated from the Russian by 
Dmitri Nabokov in 
collaboration with the author 

This is the last of Nabokotfs 
novels written in Russian during his 
early years in exile. Its purpose, 
in the authors own words 

( ^Lies in stressing the tfuiH and the 
glamour that n^ young expatriate 
finds in the ordinary ple^res 
as well as in the seemingly 
meaningless adventures of a 
lonely life 99 

0-75 
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Crossing 
the Floor 

HUMPHRY BERKELEY 

The former Tory M.P.'s account of his 'defection'. 
_ £2.85 

The Arabian 
Peninsula 

Edited by DR. D. HOPWOOD 

The Society and Politics of the heart of the 
Middle East 

_ £4.25 _ 

Bertrand 
Russell's Best 

Edited by ROBERT E. EGNER 

Silhouettes in Satire 
Paperback 55p. 

Management 

in 

Government 

DESMOND KEELING 

The Civil Service's nature and development. 
£3.30; paperback £1.90 

Social Change 
in Industrial 
Society 

THOMAS COCHRAN 

The character of twentieth century change in 
the West. 

£2.00; paperback £1.50 

Sly 

Generation 

WILLPAYNTBR 

The autobiography of the ex-Secretary of the N.UH. 
£2.95; paperback £1.50 

George AUen & Utmin 


Third, it is an attempt to grow some usefhl 
crops on that marshy ground within himself 
which he feared and distrusted. 

Within this framework, we can see readily 
enough that Rasselas and the shorter fables 
are successful, while Irene is a failure. The 
reason lies in the greater physical concreteness 
of the drama. Contrary to Johnson's expressed 
belief, a “dramatick exhibition” is not ‘‘a book, 
recited with concomitants that increase or 
diminish the effect.” Or, if we accept this 
definition, it must be with the recognition that 
the "concomitants” can,add or take away so 
much that they become more important than 
the book. In a prose fiction like Rasselas, we 
can placidly accept that the Afro-Oriental 
setting is a dado. But Irene is meant to be 
acted by living men and women. As a story 
of love, jealousy, and sacrifice, it has to be 
warm and breathing. The Eastern setting has 
either to be made actual and convincing, or 
laid aside. In effect, Johnson does neither. 
His effort to splice together the day-dreaming 
side of his mind with the realistically-perceiving 
side leaves him with the two halves in his hands. 
And the spectacle brin^ suddenly to mind his 
own dismissive comment on Milton’s highly 
elaborated but deeply passionate Lycidas. "Where 
there is leisure for fiction there is little grief.” 
Johnson seems there to be saying that “fiction”, 
including both purely imaginative representation 
and the deployment of copious illustration from 
myth and legend, is incompatible with the 
expression of deep personal emotion: an opinion 
disproved over and over again in the literature 
of the world. To Johnson, “fiction” seems to 
indicate the kind of trifling that is the product 
of "leisure”, rather than the imaginative lava 
that forces itself up through the rocks of 
experience. His "leisure” is not at all the same 
thing as Wordsworth’s “tranquillity.” And while 
the judgment is totally untrue of Lycidas, it 
is, regrettably, true of Irene, which remains 
a poem for voices. A radio production of it 
would be interesting. 


I N Irene, the balance between Johnson’s 
need to speak directly to his audience and 
his need for a controlling persona is lost. It is 
more successfully maintained in the Latin 
poetry. One of the most useful features of I>r 
Fleeman’s edition is that it gives us literal prose 
translations, from the pen of Professor J. P. 
Sullivan, of all Johnson’s Latin poems. These 
are, we see at once, far more intimate and 
coiffessional than his English poems. In fact, the 
poem he wrote on completion of the Dictionary 
is, outside his Prdj^ers and Meditations, the most 
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direct expression we have of his personal 
unhappiness, his anxiety and sense of frustration. 

Irene and TAe Vanity of Human Wishes 
appeared in the same year, the one on the 
boards, the other in print. Johnson mrist 
have been consoled for the failure of the one 
by the solid success of the other. Many people 
found, or affected to find. Vanity a densely 
obscure poem; but its solidity strongly re¬ 
inforced Johnson’s reputation. In the next ten 
years, this reputation was raised higher and 
higher. But the works that raised it were in 
prose, and th^ were scholarly and meditative. 
The Rangier essays; the Dictionary; Rasselas; 
a host of minor works all keeping to the same 
high standard; it was a wonderful decade. 
During it, Johnson biossonred as a prose- 
writer the equal of Gibbon or Biuke. His 
reputation as a poet stood still. The verse he 
wrote during this and the next decade was 
largely occasional and fleeting; much of it, 
being concerned with parody, belongs essen¬ 
tially with his criticism. During this whole 
stretch, there is nothing in verse that equals 
in sonority, in passion, in grave and stately 
impressiveness, the great prose utterances: the 
RanMer on capital punishment, the Preface 
to the Dictionary, llie review of Soame Jenyns, 
the letter to the King on behalf of Dr Dodd. 


Wicked, Wicked Libels 

Edited by MICHAEL RUBINSTEIN A lively 
and authoritative account of the libel situation 
in Britain by people who are actively engaged 
in it as a living issue. Contributors: Louis A. 
Abraham, Louis Blom-Cooper, Eugene Gros, 
H. Montgomery Hyde, Richard Ingrams, 
William Kimber, Cecil H. King, Anthony 
Lincoln, Michael Rubinstein. 

£2 50 

The Scholar-Critic 

An Introduction to Literary Research 

F. W. BATESON The functions of the 
scholar and the critic are here defined and 
inter-related. "It is better to be a good scholar- 
critic than to be either a good scholar and 
nothing else, or a good critic and nothing 
else. . . Lively discussion of the sense of 
fact, the literary object, style, interpretation 
and presentation forms a useful and refreshing 
guide for the graduate student. 

£2 
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In such writing, Johnson moves with the strength 
of a giant, at his own pace and in his own 
ritythm. To such harmonies, there is nothing 
that the prescribed forms of 18tb-oentury 
verse can add. To such weight, there is no extra 
force that the compression of the couplet or the 
finality of rhyme can bring. Johnson has out¬ 
grown his poetic overcoat. 

And there we might have had to leave it— 
if Robert Levet had not died before his friend 
and employer. Levet, the gruff old quack doctor 
who acted as M.O. to Johnson’s strange and 
peevish household; Levet, who surely knew 
more of the secrets of Johnson’s melancholia 
and fear of madness than anyone else, but who 
carried the knowledge to his grave. A year or 
two previously, writing his Life of Gray, Johnson 
had given some indication (we can see now, 
looking backward) that he himself had not 
quite reaped his full harvest as a writer. Gray 
was obviously a type who annoyed Johnson; 
fastidious, retired, living in comfort, keeping 
his distance from the sweat and filth of ordinary 
existence; his poems seemed to Johnson aca¬ 
demic in the bad sense—literary and far-fetched. 
But Gray had written the Elegy —the great 
ISth-century poem on the death of ordinary 
people. The sudden explosion of praise with 
which Johnson greets the Elegy, when he arrives 


Grammar, Meaning 
and the Machine 
Analysis of Language 

YORICK ALEXANDER WILKS, Stanford Uni¬ 
versity Brings together two areas of Investi¬ 
gation: the structure of language, and com¬ 
puters. Describes practical methods of analysis 
and the theories used to justify these methods, 
including the Noam Chomsky theory of 
transformational grammar. 

£3 

William Blake 

and the Age of Revolution 

J. BRONOWSKI Alienated, seditious, 
compassionate, prophetic—Blake keeps re¬ 
appearing as the hero of generations of rebels 
against a still rampaging Industrial Revolution. 
This classic of modern criticism appeared first 
in 1944 as William Blake-, it is now presented 
in a timely revision by the author. 

£2-25, paper 50p 


ROUTLEDGE 

I London and Boston I 
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On the Death of Dr Robert LeTet 

Condemn’d to hope’s delusive mine. 

As on we toil from day to day. 

By sudden blasts, or slow decline. 

Our social comforts drop away. 

Well tried tlirough many a varying year. 
See LEVET to the grave descend, 

Officious,* innocent, sincere. 

Of cv’ry fnendless name the friend. 

Yet still he fills affection’s eye. 

Obscurely wise and coarsely kind; 

Nor, letter’d arrogance, deny 
Thy praise to merit unrefin’d. 

When fainting nature call’d for aid. 

And hov’ring death prepar’d the blow. 

His vig’rous remedy display’d 

The power of art without the show. 

In misery’s darkest cavern known. 

His useful care was ever nigh, 

Where hopeless anguish pour’d his groan. 
And lonely want retir’d to die. 

No summons mock’d by chill delay. 

No petty gain disdain’d by pride; 

The modest wants of ev’ry day 
The toil of ev’ry day supplied. 

His virtues walk’d their narrow round. 

Nor made a pause, nor left a void; 

And sure th’ Eternal Master found 
The single talent well employed. 

The busy day, the peaceful night. 

Unfelt, uncounted, glided by; 

His frame was firm, his powers were bright, 
Tho’ now his eightieth year was nigh. 

Then with no throbbing fiery pain. 

No cold gradations of decay. 

Death broke at once the vital chain. 

And freed his soul the nearest way. 

Samuel Johnson 

* Full of good offices 


at it, may reflect an uneasy sense that he has 
been too hard on Gray, a relief at finding some¬ 
thing he can unequivocally praise. But I feel, 
too, that there is a certain pain at the root of 
its vehemence. Johnson is determinedly praising 
a man he doesn’t like, because that man has 
done a job that he, Johnson, really ought to 
have done. It was Johnson, who had known 
toil and hunger, Johnson, who had beaten the 
pavement all night without the price of a bed, 
Johnson, who came from the people and identi¬ 
fied with them, who ou^t to have written the 
great celebration of the dead villagers, “their 
useful toil, Their humble joys and destiny obscure. ” 
And this ironic, fastidious don had done it! 

Johnson’s praise of Gray’s Elegy is a generous 
handing-over of laurels that ought to have been 
his. But the story was not over. The Life of Gray 
was written some time about 1780. Levet died 
in January 1782, Johnson himself in December 
1784. The elegy on Levet is the only considerable 
work of these two last miserable years; in some 
ways it is the crowning work of Johnson’s life. 
It universalises the particular experience without 
one invented detail or one conventional senti¬ 
ment. It is a nugget of pure truth. 

Boswell records that Johnson recited the 
verses to him, on 21 March 1783, “with an 
emotion which gave them full effect.’’ Anyone 
who cares for Johnson’s poetry would give a 
great deal, I think, to go back in time and 
eavesdrop on that recital. In the elegy on Levet, 
we hear, perhaps for the only time in his verse, 
the voice of Johnson speaking with entire 
directness; no persona, no ventriloquial sub¬ 
stitutions, no element of parody or implied 
critique of a mode of expression. This is not 
invariably a recipe for the ’oest poetry. Some 
poets, when they speak directly from their 
experience, reveal nothing but the thinness of 
that experience and the self-regarding manner in 
which they have reacted to it; they are more in¬ 
teresting when they can erect a literary structure. 

But it is the particular nature of Johnson’s 
case that the strength of his work comes, very 
directly, from the strength of his character. 
Levet, coarse and morose and unqualified as 
he was, stood Johnson in good stead not only 
as a “social comfort’’ but as—^what his nature 
demanded—a moral example. He was the 
steward with the single talent who had not 
allowed it to lie idle. Commonplace as his 
gifts were, he had rendered a good account of 
them. So that the sudden and merciful ending 
of his long life, coming at a time when Johnson 
was preparing for his own death, released a deep 
spring of feeling in Johnson. Into these few short 
stanzas he put a mountain of his truth; where 
there was Msiire for grief, there was little fiction. 
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Versions of Exile 


New Novels—By Paul Theroux 


J UST OUTSIDE Surabaya, in East Java, there 
is a huge treeless cemetery with a battered 
signboard at the entrance reading Graveyard for 
Foreigners —in the National Language. The 
grave-markers are so ornate—the pillars and 
roofs affording shade—that Javanese youths sit 
under them and play cards or listen to music on 
their portable radios. Four poker players in 
lotus postures are cooled by the monument In 
Memoriam Augusta Baronesse van Lawick- 
Here files-, a flock of goats munch grass beside 
Rudy van Houten—Rust zacht kleine lieveling en 
tot wederziens', and way over there C'Yehudit 
Yehudi 1” cry the little boys waving grass clippers) 
are the plots and stones of Jews, in several 
languages: "hfyn geliefde broer Hayeem — '* 
"Our beloved Hilda —”. Chinese, according to 
their religion, are buried in different sections: 
Hier rust Anton TJiung in the Christian part, 
Tshaw Khoer Tan rests in the Buddhist. Many of 
the Chinese were born in the Archipelago—the 
Dutch, too (Geboren Solo 1877); the Jews, almost 
to a man, were born in Baghdad. 

These people died when distance was still a 
factor of e.\ile. Today this is not always so. 
Exile cannot be simply the matter of miles from 
one’s mother or motherland—the prices of 
charter flights make the whole idea ridiculous. 
The American beachcomber in North Sumatra 
is only a couple of days by air from his home in 
the Bronx: he will go back. The Indian in East 
Africa is an unwilling exile, a stateless expatriate, 
rejected by the Africans and British, and un¬ 
welcome in India. But he has relatives. The West 
Indians in George Lamming’s new novel. Water 
With Berries, * have an island home, San Cristobal, 
which they speak of returning to, but it is a place 
which has “no antiquity; no magic of remoteness; 
no trail which led to some prize of ruins that 
might be waiting for discovery”—the island is an 
embarrassment, a good place to stay away from. 

* Water With Berries. By George Lamming. 
Longman, £2. 

• Efraim’s Book. By Alfred Andersch. Translated 
by Ralph Manheim. Cape, £2.95 


Mr Lamming’s characters—a painter and his 
friends—are engaged in Britain in a kind of 
negligent rebellion. They are plagued by workless 
days and several unnamed terrors; they are not 
uncomfortable in England, but they are acutely 
dependent upon it. The plot is for much of the 
book unclear, and as soon as it becomes clear it 
is incredible; the poetic prose of the narrative 
has a perfect dazzle, but this is about as helpful 
as an unshaded bulb, distracting rather than 
giving light. It is when expatriation is defined 
and dramatised that Water With Berries takes on 
a life of its own, for Mr Lamming is meticulous 
in diagnosing the condition of estrangement. 

This is also the strong point in Efraim’s Book 
by Alfred Andersch.* Here, exile is an attitude 
of determined loneline.ss, but Mr Andersch 
shows that a man’s remoteness is made irrelevant 
by his study of familiarity: the exile seeks a large 
city, and by learning how to live in the place he 
makes it his own—a familiarity with superficial 
details helps one to stay. Efraim (sometimes 
“George”) says, "Nowhere do I feel so at home 
as on the escalators of the London Under¬ 
ground. ..Efraim is a Berliner, but “I have 
the feel of London. In Berlin I sometimes had to 
reconstruct... because the city has changed, 
because large parts have been obliterated.” Like 
Lamming’s novel, Andersch’s has a creaky and 
hectic plot (“I ought to be getting on with my 
account of Lampe’s party....”); both men are 
writing about wanderers—the randomly sus¬ 
penseful plots don’t matter, the expatriation does. 
Remove the plot from Efraim's Book (a search 
for a lost girl) and the stateless man’s testimonial 
becomes plain:“...! stop outside the showcase 
of an estate agent and read the notices. It’s a 
habit with me; in cities to which I am a total 
stranger I can stand for minutes on end outside 
such showcases, imagining that I am going to 
settle here and slip into a strange existence, a new 
life.” The man who feels no national fidelity is 
at an advantage: a little resourcefulness allows 
him to belong anywhere. 
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Martin Edelweiss, the hero of Vladimir 
Nabokov’s novel. Glory' (first published in 1932 
in Russian and just republished in the ’’definitive 
English version”), is a complete exile—self- 
reliant, intrepid, imaginative—for whom the 
travel which exile requires is “an enchantment.” 
He shares Efraim’s satisfiution in being a 
stranger: 

A feeling of opulent solitude, which he often had 
experienced amid crowds—the delight he took in 
saying to himself: Not one of these people, going 
about their business, knows who I am. where I am 
from, what I am thinking about right now—this 
feeling was indispensable to complete happiness.... 

Martin travels from Russia with his Anglophile 
mother to Biarritz and later to Cambridge, 
Berlin and beyond, disappearing at the end of 
the novel into a mysterious and magical exile’s 
paradise, “Zoorland.” Nabokov suggests that it 
is Martin’s soaring imagination and restless 
love-siclcness that bear him onward, and though 
he is not “talented”—not a writer or artist— 
Martin’s continual movement and close obser¬ 
vation of gesture and landscape is certainly a 
form of creation. And his masterpiece (“I, too, 
plan to explore a distant land”) is the Journey to a 
fairy-land, a dream-landscape, a death of his own 
making: this is fulfilment, an alternative to 
sitting at a desk and writing fiction. It is Nabo¬ 
kov’s happiest and most youthful novel, a 
beautiful pause between The Defense (published 
two years earlier) and Laughter in the Dark 
(published a year later); for the man who has a 
genius for folding his tent and stealing away, 
exile is glorious. 

I T IS PAINFUL for Ezekiel Mphahlele’s char¬ 
acters. ”... We’re ail displac^ persons once 
we leave South Africa. Like after a war,” says 
a character in The Wanderers,* And not only in 
leaving South Africa. Mr Mphahlele insists in 
the first part of the novel that to be black in 
South Africa is to be a displaced person. The 
hero is the wrong colour in the Republic, the 
wrong class in West Africa, and the wrong 
nationality in East Africa—^thc choice is hopeless; 
he must decide whether he wants to be a master, 
a servant or a slave. In a Kenya-like country his 
job is “Africanised” and, disgruntled rather than 
bitter, he realises he must move again. The 

• Ghry. By Vladimir Nabokov. Translated by 
Dmitri Nabokov and the author. Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson, £1.75 

* The Wanderers. By Ezekiel Mphahlele. Mac- 
millam £2.95 

• The Book of Daniel, By E. L. Doctorow. 
Macmillan, £2.50 

* A Friend of Kafka. By Isaac Bashbvis Singer. 
Cape, £2.25. 


Wanderers is flawed by melodrama and a certain 
narrative fatigue, but the poignancy in the central 
character’s dilemma is real enough: where to 
live? With apprehension and hope in equal 
measure, Timi TabaiM pushes off to America. 
He has put the political struggle behind him—it 
is for hh son to cling to the idea of a national 
identity and become embattled. 

E. L. Doctorow might find Timi Tabane’s 
choice of America as a refuge rather curious. 
His recent The Book of Daniel* is an excoriation 
of the place; America is an affliction, driving one 
character mad and another to acts of cruelty. 
We are made to understand that when the some¬ 
time narrator, Daniel, forces his wife to disrobe 
and kneel facing away from him on a car seat so 
that he can mutilate her backside with a hot 
cigarette-lighter, America must be blamed. The 
mutilation is not described (a lyrical retelling of 
the grisliest part of Le Chien Andalou follows), 
but seventy pages later we are lectured at length 
on cruelty. Daniel’s parents, worthy folk whom he 
barely understands, have been convicted of 
passing secrets to the Russians and electrocuted: 
“I suppose you think I can’t do the electrocution,” 
the narrator accuses the reader. ‘T know there is 
a you. There has always been a you. You: I will 
show you that I can do the electrocution.” He 
docs it, with the same calculated sneer, and that 
horror and pain leave one completely cold, 
just another indulgent outrage in a novel that 
fairly bursts with outrage and self-conscious 
wound-licking. America is unbearable, but is 
escape possible for Daniel—can he exile himself? 
Tliere are hints that Canada is a refuge. Canada! 
In the equatorial graveyards for foreigners, there 
are few American names. The problem posed in 
The Book of Daniel is unsolvable: Daniel has 
given himself no choice but to remain in a country 
for which he has developed a special loathing. 

The immiorant is the exile willing to give 
continued residence a try, and his adjustment to 
residence often takes the form of recreating in 
the new country the most congenial features of 
the society he left behind. In Water With Berries 
it is the drinking in pubs and the nocturnal 
meetings of the Secret Gathering—West Indians 
rehearsing fantasies of violence in Hampstead. 
In “The Cafeteria”, a story in Isaac Bashevis 
Singer’s superb new collection, A Friend of 
Kafka,* the narrator describes the way he has 
accommodated himself to America—by walking 
the streets, by staying in the same New York 
neighbourhood (“Even the pigeons know 
me... ”). Every day he meets his fellow immi¬ 
grants at the cafeteria: 

... old bachelors like myself, would-be writers, 

retired teachers, some with dubious doctorate 
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titles, a rabbi without a conmegation, a painter of 
Jewish themes, a few translators—all immigrants 
from Poland or Russia. I seldom know their names. 
One of them disappears and I think he is already in 
the next world; suddenly he reappears and he tells 
me that he has tried to settle in Tel Aviv or Los 
Angeles. 

“The Colony”, a story about a Yiddish settlement 
in South America, describes the failure of a 
scheme “to turn Russian Jews into Argentine 
peasants.” The narrator, invited from New York, 
gives a lecture on Jewish history and Yiddish 
literature to a roomful of thoroughly disin¬ 
terested settlers who, during the lecture, eat 
peanuts, chatter and scold their children, while 
the hall lights are strafed by insects and a stray 
dog barks. Abraded by exile, ttiey arc too far 
away from Europe and too changed to care. At 
the centre of the colony is a cemetery where the 
original colonists, remembered only for their 
quarrels and terrors, lie bwied: death in the 
distant land is their only proof of exile and, as in 
Surabaya, the cemetery stones remain long after 
their houses and farms have decayed. 

N obody KNOWS the slightest thing about him. 

He doesn’t belong anywhere. Rootless— 
that’s what he is, a slightly superior sort of gypsy.” 
Frau Jcpsen is speaking of Doktor Busbeck in 
Siegfried Lenz’s sixth novel. The German Lesson.’’ 
The statement i&a precise identification of an exile, 
and Siggi Jepsen in his penal institution (an en¬ 
lightened home for delinquent boys) is certainly 
remote in time and place from what he calls the 
Atlantis of his past (“to be brought to the surface, 
chunk after chunk”); but this is a novel of such 
subtlety and size that its inclusion with other cur¬ 
rent novels cannot but make the review lop-sided. 

Siggi, under the tutelage of Governor l limpel 
and his gang of guards, teachers and resident 
psychologists, has been set an essay to write, 
titled “The Joys of Duty”. When Siggi turns in 
a blank copy-book, the psychologists munmur 
“Wartenburg perceptual defect” and “cognitive 
block”, but Himpel has an answer: Siggi is to 
be taken from his cell and to remain “in decent 
isolation” until the essay is written. Then the 
floodgates of memory open and the simple essay 
becomes a mammoth recollection of early 
childhood in war-time Rugbull, the northernmost 
town in Germany, where Siggi’s father Jens was 
the only policeman, and Siggi’s best friend, a 
painter of vision and imagination, was the object 
of the policeman’s dutiful attentions. Hitler’s 
name does not appear anywhere in the nearly 
500 pages; Jews are not alluded to. The war is 
an occasional enemy plane, some ineffectual 

’ The German Lesson. By Siegfried Lenz. Translated 
by Ernst Kaiser and Ethne Wilkins. Macdonald 
£3.50. 
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The instantly readable Webster’s Third 
New International Dicthwaiy of the 
English language (1966 Copyright Print¬ 
ing, with Addenda, 450,000 entries, 
£32-50 net, in one volume or two) is still 
the English-speaking world’s most up- 
to-date, comprehensive full-size diction¬ 
ary. Write for a prospectus. 


Webster’s Seventh New Collegiate Dic¬ 
tionary is ‘the kind of basic dictionary 
that every literate home should have’— 
Marghanita Laski. 

1969 Copyright Printing. 130,000 entries. 
1,800 explanatory drawings. £4-25 net, or 
thumb indexed style, £5 net. 


Webster’s New Dictionary of Synonyms 
includes quotations from the works of 
3,300 classical and modem authors. 

942 pages. £6 net 


Webster’s Geographical Dictionary has 
40,000 entries. 1969 Edition. 151 maps. 
£7 net 


Webster’s Biographical Dictionary sum¬ 
marises the lives and achievements of 
40,000 people. 1971 Edition. £.7 net 


6 Portugal Street London WC2 
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The truth about General 
Gehien and his spy ring by 

Heinz Hohne & 
Hermann Zolling 
introduction by 
H. R. T revor-Roper 

Illustrated £3.50 
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Alberte Meravia 
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£2.50 
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trench-digging, brief talk of the “Leader” and 
a cumbersome bombing that results in the 
slaughter of a friendly cow. Yet to read the novel 
is to vmderstand in the most human way possible 
the German terror, and the conflict between the 
authoritarian world and the artistic one. Herr 
Lenz does more than, as Siggi puts it, “shake the 
past out of its steep”; he aflims what is best 
in man, the stubborn will to create, the triumph 
of imagination. 

It is Jens’s task to inform the painter Max 
Ludwig Nansen of the Berlin decree that he may 
paint no more. Jens, full of homilies about duty 
(“A useful chap... toes the line”), delivers the 
letter to an appalled Nansen: “When your lot 
talks about duty, others can look out for trouble.” 
Siggi is in the middle; his father enlists him to 
spy on Nansen (“ ... keep your eyes skinned”) 
and Nansen entrusts him with some paintings. 
Both men are intractable, and eventually Jens 
is confiscating the painter’s work, “Sails Dis¬ 
solving into Light”, “Landscape with Unknown 
People.” The titles are evocative, but Herr Lenz 
goes further and describes the paintings in great 
detail; it is one of the novel’s pleasures. Nansen 
says, “There’s only one action in every painting, 
and that’s the light”; the illumination is lost on 
Jens who, repeating that ‘he is only doing his 
duty, soon finds some joy in obstructing the 
painter, even to the extent of confiscating blank 
sheets of paper which Nansen calls “invisible 
paintings.” “These sheets arc going to be 
examined.” Later Nansen (raging, “All the 
things we thought impossible are being done.... 
It’s their utter ruthlessness, after all, that's their 
strength”) is dragged off for interrogation. 

Siggi’s essay grows and grows. It is discussed 
by the prison psychologists as the novel breaks 
into interview (“Psychoid mnemism”) before 
resuming. Siggi becomes the subject of a case 
study. Art and Criminality, the Case of Siggi 
and long extracts from this are included. It is 
unusual for a novel written in the first person to 
be anything but an exercise of the ego— The 
Book of Daniel is a good example of this kind of 
squinting and embarrassed self-regard. Lenz 
manages to make all his characters large without 
making them brutes—and not only the policeman 
and the painter, but also Per Ame Schessel, the 
expert on Schleswig-Holstein, Siggi’s sister Hilke, 
the prison guards, the weather-beaten natives of 
RugbUll; and the landscape which Lenz visualises 
so keenly: 

I am not speaking of some landscape, just any 
landscape, but of my own landscape, and I am not 
trying to rediscover some unspecified misfortune, 
but my own particular misfortune—in short, I 
am not just telling somebody’s story, some story 
that doesn’t commit me personally. 

Lenz lingers at the edge of a scene—a sky, a field, 
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a river—and patiently sketches. Siggi’s crime is 
stealing paintings. Under the circumstances it is 
the obvious thing to do, for his father’s sense of 
duty is arrogance, and even Siggi realises, with 
Nansen, that there is no such thing as a neutral 
colour. After the war Nansen is vindicated—^his 


reputation grows—but Jens recognises Hilke 
naked in the painting “The Dancer on the Waves” 
and we are reminded of authority’s continuing 
obsessions. The novel holds one in its grip, and 
persuades, and even after one is released it 
persistently cautions and cheers. 


A Bridge in Minneapolis 

By Douglas Dunn 


T hat excellent American generation of 
which Lowell is considered the luminary 
has had four premature casualties: Weldon Kces, 
Delmore Schwartz, Randall Jarrell, and now John 
Berryman. When Schwartz’s and Kees’ books will 
be available here is anybody’s guess: perhaps Mr 
Lowell could use his influence. Berryman’s work 
is available, and now, three years later than its 
American publication, comes Jarrell’s The 
Complete Poe ms.^ 

1 shall be writing on Jarrell for a later issue; 
but he gets pride of place in this round-up, right 
at the top of the pile, where he ought to be. His 
collected work is impressive and worth missing 
three or four new smaller volumes to get. The 
poems he left uncollected, or omitted from his 
Selected Poems, or wrote just before his death, 
are surprisingly close to his best quality. One of 
the newer poems is “The Player Piano’’, a 
dramatic monologue painfully in touch with what 
seems the crucial hurt of his life. 

BeiTyman’s death was forecast often enough 
for his readers to be grieved when it was finally 
announced but not surprised. He ends his affec¬ 
tionate poem for Jarrell, sharing the inadequacy 
and sense of loss: 

... we sought, among the beloved faces 
eminence and were dissatisfied with that 
and needed more. 

We knew the suicidal tendencies in the verse, his 
considerations of death out of panic. "I am 
headed west also, also, somehow.” Go west, 
young man. No advice for a young, or an old 
poet. But one must never argue with a man’s 
reasons for demise, especially in a world like ours, 
sinking into its own crap and sung to by slithy 
toves. 

In his penultimate oook* Berryman’s dissatis¬ 
factions with the “love” and “fame” of the ironic 

^The Complete Poems. By Randall Jarrell. 
Faber & Faber, £4. 

• Love A Fame. By John Berryman. Faber & Faber, 
£1.40. 


title are disturbingly, sometimes entertainingly, 
charted. Surviving his anger and hopelessness, 
Berryman’s wit invigorates cadence and sentiment 
to the last syllabic. His curious combination of 
depression and vigour helps explain why many 
readers find him wilfully eccentric, or miss the 
ironies in his apparent trivialisation of his own 
melancholy. 

Out of his career of ambitions and affections 
Berryman emerges despairing, reflecting on 
suicide, consciously deciding to carry on out of 
respect or love for fellow patients in the institu¬ 
tion, enduring madness and breakdown. Dark¬ 
ness of this sort comprises the third part of his 
last book in four movements. That, however, is 
only one phrase in the story. 

You should know the full weight that the 
pattern of the book carries. It is a book with an 
ironic structure; each movement cancels out its 
predecessor. Berryman progresses from the 
worldly to the spiritual, from the cheeky post¬ 
grad, a “lonely and ambitious young alien” at 
Cambridge, full of young man’s juice, who can 
shout like the proverbial insufferable American; 

Yeats, Yeats! I'm coming! It's me, Faber A Faber, 

you’d have to publish me some day with iclat. 

J haven't quite got the hang of the stuff yet 

but I swamp with possibility . . . 

to a man in Minneapolis who sees God. The final 
movement is a statement of faith, “Eleven 
Addresses to the Lord”: “Master of beauty, 
craftsman of the snowflake....” 

One surrenders to the verve and honesty, the 
innocence of Berryman’s recollected experiences 
of girls and literature, girls and Cambridge book¬ 
shops, girls and poets, girls and Berryman, girls 
and friends, girls, girls, girls. Berryman has 
drenched the first two sections in rhythmical 
affection, randy anecdote and a barely submerged 
melancholy. But it’s not a formal autobiography; 
he is not trying to tell it all: 

/ am not writing an autobiographydn-verse, my 

friends. 

Impressions, structures, tales, from CoIunAla in 

the Thirties 
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<& the Michaelmas term at Cambridge hi 36, 
followed by some later. It's not my life. 

That’s occluded & tost. 

So Love & Fame is not an exercise in Prelude- 
ising. “The growth of a poet’s mind,” is, 
however, the subject; but it is a career into 
disenchantment and out of disaster, towards 
personal religion. Wordsworth gets a mention 
more than once, especially on the subject of 
restraint: 

"If I had said out passions as they were," 
plainsaying Wordsworth confided down deep age, 
"the poems would never have been published. ” 

Ha! a confrire. 

But this is really the text: 

By our own .spirits we are deified: 

We poets in our youth begin in gladness; 

But thereof come in the end despondency and 

madness. 

Love Fame is a quick book to read, 
exposing the reader to a range of attitudes and 
details—joyful, exuberant, wry, hopeless, angry, 
desperate—that expose the contours of Berry¬ 
man’s life over the years. That is how a long 
poem should work, building up on us as each step 
qualifies what came before, involving the reader 
in story, pattern, shifts of ideas and changes of 
heart. TTie final impression is of sheer strength 
and simplicity, and the last movement of all is 
courageous. It is easy to resent a poet’s falling 
into the arms of the Church in the last pages of 
the last book, the finale of the worldly-aesthcte. 
Yet even God and his priests couldn’t put the 
lead shoes on Berryman's irrepressible cadences. 
To jump off a bridge in Minneapolis! Why is it 
only the good guys end up bumped off? 


S TEVIE Smith died in March 1971, fulfilling 
the death-wishes of the title poem of her last 
book. Scorpion,’^ even more movingly in “Black 
March’’, and directly in the poem with which the 
book ends, “Come, Death.’’ Only a style so 
original, and of such settled characterand strength 
can survive so blunt and traditional a lyric 
subject as the openly wished-for death. Most 
poets write at least one poem from this feeling. 
Some do little else, brilliantly, and get away with 
it. The secret is style. Patric Dickinson, who 
contributes an introduction, says: “At a cursory 
reading she might be taken to be a kind of 
‘Sunday’ poet. It would be difficult to find a poet 
more sophisticated. The technique she chose to 

^Scorpion and Other Poems. By Stevie Smith. 
Longman, £1.50. 

*High Tide in the Carden, By Fleur Adcock. 
Oxford University Press, £1.25. 


employ is, likewise, shrewd, naive, and devilishly 
clever, with a hint of Ood correcting the proofs.” 
This is apt, but over-generous; she is a brilliant 
poet at her best, writing so personally and unlike 
anyone else to the extent that some readers feel 
she just isn’t trying. Tlie longer story poems can 
be boring, while the agnostically-Anglican 
dottiness sometimes cannot get past the silliness 
for its own sake which is her worst fault. But 
ril defend what 1 like to the last gasp. 

But must we allow good to be hitched to a lie, 

A beautiful cruel lie, m beautiful fairy story, 

A beautiful idea, made up in a loving moment? 

The answer is always Yes, If we like beautiful 
ideas, loving moments in which things like stories 
are made up, Stevie Smith will get the acclaim 
she deserves. 

Women have always seemed to me a bit more 
than just the “best things on offer in that line.” 
Their mystery, the intensity of their involvement 
in their own emotions and the nature of their 
perceptions of realities and life is peculiarly 
different from the masculine standard, as if eyes 
had gender. To gather them up into a reviewer’s 
harem is not meant to be patronising or grudge 
them individuality; they are individual, strongly 
so, with that exploration of identity, and the 
doubt and intellectual stringency of the blue- 
stocking-who-is-not-a-bluestocking, to put it into 
Comanche. No one can deny the force of their 
contribution to the poetry of this century: 
think of the lasting influence of Emily Dickinson 
(Berryman based the form of Love & Fame on a 
study of her lyrics), or the quality of Marianne 
Moore, Elizabeth Bishop, Sylvia Plath, Aiuia 
Akhmatova and Stevie Smith. 

Vigorous imagination galvanises an untranquil 
state of feelings in Fleur Adcock’s second col¬ 
lection.* She invents “otherness” characters with 
whom she talks on the subjects of fear (“Bogy- 
man”) and, in “Clarendon Whatmough”, the 
oppressions of righteousness. Both poems have 
sufficient directness to underplay the strain on 
the jaunty verse, especially in “Clarendon 
Whatmou^” which is written in the rhymed 
light verse of terror relying, as poetry of the 
grotesque often does, on the ironic antithesis of 
an important subject expressed in unlikely form: 

Clarendon Whatmough sits in his chair 
telling me / am hollow. 

The walls of his study are dark and bare; 
he has his back to the window. 

Are you priest or psychiatrist. Clarendon Whatmough? 

I do not have to believe you. 

To be absolutely successful, the poem would have 
had to carryt a denser burden of shock and 
imagery. As it is, it relies too much on narrative 
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and scene>8etting; but it does at least demonstrate 
that Adcock is preyed to take risks with 
imagination. More evidence of this is immediate 
from “Gas”, a long and mysterious poem. Gas 
falls on a village; it deals death and duplication. 
People die or become two, then four, then 
eight. . . . They long for “what death there is.” 

Whatever it is that’s being said, “Gas” is a 
powerful poem that would have been less 
impressive had its mission been clearer. Her best 
poem is a great deal less ambitious than "Gas.” 
Although calm and gently written, “Country 
Station” is a poem in which everything is right, 
the ambition is (as it should be) to match the 
mood and story of the recollection rather than be 
impressive. 


“Worthily reminiscent of Edward TThomas,” 
says the blurb of Molly Ifolden’s Air and Chili 
Earths My aflFection for Thomas is so entrenched 
that the blurb's suggestion made me uneasy. 
Molly Holden, however, docs possess a substan¬ 
tial gift of that “vigorous and delicate intuition” 
which de la Mare ascribed to Edward Thomas. 
There is one additional dimension he did not 
have; he did not see liimself as a middle-aged 
natural philosopher of suburbia. 

Mrs Holden’s poems are emotionally whole¬ 
some, unquestioning, looking out to the country¬ 
side from suburban gardens or through car 
windows. This is arguably the only reasonable 
context for a contemporary nature poet when 
what precious little is left of the countryside is 
cultivated or rambled over and solitude conse¬ 
quently brief. Mrs Holden regrets the incursions 
of bulldozer and bungalow up the orient wheat- 
fields, as does Patricia Beer in a different way. 
But complaint is not noticeable in this collection; 
she perceives and celebrates, thankful for what 
she has. One of her best poems—“Suburbia, like 
Hanging”—contains her best range of effects, as 
well as doctrine: 

Suburbia, like hanging, concentrates 
the mind most wonderfully, points here a view, 
a slice oj sky, a pattern of quiet roofs, 
the observation oj a sunset hue 

that’s moved across a wail as soon as seen, 
the marks of rain’s tong action upon bricks. 

Weil, praise it for this excellent effect 
it has on men—though these are city tricks. 

Delight’s always available to those 
who need no burning-glass to urge the fire 
of empathy; yet t still count my luck 
for this suburban vm’K’ oj trees and spire 


‘ Air and Chill Earth. By Molly Holden. Chatto 
Sc Windus, £1.25. 
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that faces afterntxm and evening light, 
is limited by lamp-posts, fences, lengthy wires, 
but might be heart-of-Wiltshire scenery, 
the smoke from chimneys autumn’s last field-fires. 

Patricia Beer* lives in the suburbs (Hampstead) 
and she remembers a rural childhood. The 
situation is standard and middie-class, and to 
write about it poetically demands honesty and a 
talent for irony. Mrs Beer has both qualities. For 
example, she is not unaware of the irony in 
“Self-help” that a girl brought up on ''notions of 
self-helpjNot that it was so-calhd and none of 
usj Had read or heard of Samuel Smiles," should 
be sitting in Hampstead Village on a Georgian sofa 
"reading Samuel Smiles/In paperback with 
afterword and foreword," The poem is particu¬ 
larly about women “Practising lawful self- 
advancement”; but the idea is not attractive, to 
her and most other people. The poem ends by 
spreading out into the wide-open scale of death 
that only Philip Larkin can pull off convincingly: 

and through 

The white comfortable mist a wind blows holes 
Lavs bare the quagmire reaching for us alt 
Whispers how soon we could be .shouting “Help." 

In “The Coming of the Cat” she is seen to 
accept the limitations of the suburb at the same 
time as she notices the falseness of its gentility and 
repression: 

We have been taught to take 
Our dreaming like medicine. 

Night ticks on. Here in Hampstead 
No owls hoot and the church clock 
In the "village" is throttled 
Till seven tomorrow morning. 

She regrets and approves. In other poems, 
suburban morality is endorsed (“Safe Lives”, 
“The Faithful Wife”). There is nothing wrong 
with this; but it’s very plain, and what is safe in 
life is unfortunately often dull in poetry. 

Asimilartensionexistsin Molly Holden’s poetry, 
too. If thesuccessesoflanguageareany test of moral 
truth in poetry (I believe in Pound’s “I believe in 
technique as a test of a man’s sincerity”), then I 
think it true to consider both Beer and Holden as, in 
their contexts, right. Both have evolved an idiom 
that is quiet but personally authoritative. Mrs 
Holden’s is more immediate and lively; in Mrs 
Beer’s case, rhythms are prosaic but apt: it is 
as if she had caught the mood of-the poem too 

*The Estuary. By Patricia Beer. Macmillan, £1.50. 
'Collected Poems 1958-1970. By George MacBeth. 
Macmillan, £3.50, paper £1.50. 

^The Orlando Poems. By George MacBeth, 
Macmillan, £2.60, paper £1.25. 

* Regarding Wave. By Gary Snyder. Fulcrum Press, 

£ 2 . 


late for its strengths to break through; sensuous 
eddies are frozen in reflection, no matter how 
deeply felt. 

George MacBeth’s Collected Poems'' display a 
remarkable shift from the elegiac and earnest to 
the flippantly technical; from the elevatedly 
baroque to neologistic form in fifty-seven low- 
down varieties. The first part of the book—poems 
of “public crisis interleaved with family deaths” 
—is the most impressive. “An Elegy” is successful 
enough for me to believe that the novelties and 
grotesqueries of later sections represent a mis¬ 
taken use of his abilities. 

MacBeth is famous (or notorious) for his over¬ 
employment of “blood”, “stones”, “death”, in 
his attempt to evoke a vision of the raw meatiness 
of humanity in its mid-twentieth century. The 
post-Auschwitz guilt, indignation and fear is best 
presented in “Report to the Director”, a deadpan 
monologue by an administrator of genocide. The 
most controversial treatment is “The Au.schwitz 
Rag”, a poem everywhere dosed with reviewers’ 
plangency for its “bad taste.” It is in fact an 
example of irony as imitative formal principle: 
the viciousness of historical fact is conveyed by 
the assumed nastiness of the poet. It is cruel and 
calculated. There are good literary precedents: 
Swift uses the same technique in his famous final 
solution to the Irish problem. 

The poem swings with the relish of a sick joke, 
Catch-22 irony: like swinging a dead cat by the 
tail. It is both an insult and a revelation. 

There is a tendency in MacBeth’s work towards 
a frail and trivial level of risk-taking. Paradox¬ 
ically, this is a result of his dcdicatedly formal 
approach, a sensitivity to newness, rather than 
stupidity or temperament. One can also blame it 
on the desire to go down with a bang at poetry 
readings. The Orlando Poems* illustrate this 
recent, unwanted phase. Jokes are thin or 
invisible; as if by a man who wants to have a 
sense of humour because it's the now thing. 
Disposable epic or parody of Crowl asks the 
blurb. Both, and especially the former. 

Gary snyder’s style is that of the gentle 
barbarian, a traveller with few books whose senses 
are unclouded with urban dirt and whose per¬ 
ceptions are uncluttered with university rubbish 
and thus lambent with the beauty of observed 
things and experience for their own sakes. That 
would be absolutely perfect, were it true: Rim¬ 
baud in Abyssinia, free of illusions and hurt, 
recovered, happy, free, rejoicing in nature. No 
matter what Snyder’s aesthetic suggests, his 
practice falls short of its ultimates. He is simply 
not free ofti pretension, the Califomia-ego- . 
aye-ai. Regarding Wave* is less impressive than 
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Fulcrum’s 1966 volume, A Range of Poems. 
There has been a weakening of vision; his poems 
are less solid. He is also writing poems about 
poetry, always a bad sign, and there is a greater 
emphasis on the pacific free-loving life-style and 
mantra-power politics. Some admirers of his 
firmly tailored poems and meditations through 
and in nature ntay be disappointed with that. 

Earlier poems of X. J. Kennedy’s will already 
be familiar from Donald Hall’s Penguin selection 
Contemporary American Poetry, which has just 
been reprinted. Breaking & Entering^^ is his first 
proper publication in Britain and was overdue. 
It gathers from two books and a limited edition, 
with seven new poems added. He has a finely- 
tuned ear, writes carefully, usually in polished 
stanzas in which a dexterous technique comple¬ 
ments a cultured wit and balanc^ sense of 
narrative and episode. This might make him seem 
dry and academic; but the fineness of craft is 
never offensively obtrusive as the only reason for 
having written. His instincts are robust, his forms, 
though polished, are plain, and he prefers the 
mystery of feelings to showing off in metre. His 
wit gets chronologically darker and sharper. 


N ow IN HIS middle fifties. Gavin Ewart“ 
first printed poems as a precocious youth in 
such revered pl«.xs as New Verse. He now writes 
with a sense of his generation having grown 
flabby in flesh but hard in mind, shoring up 
regrets against ruin, proving his almost-instincts 
almost true, a poet in whom sentiment must 
never stand unqualified. This is the impression 
that rises like a spectre of middle-age refusing to 
grow old gracefully in the section of the book 
“The So-Called Sonnets.” There is an admirable 
edge to his writing, cynical, disillusioned, aware, 
too personal to be satirical but moving in that 
direction. The way in which he uses the first 
person and his own name, cultural allusions 
(“Outside my window (The birds are singing a 
page out of Livy"), and an abrasive encounter 
with the new generation and righteousness, all 
suggest he has been admiring Peter Porter: 

God is on my side. He wiil protect me 
against the Hoiebrooks and Whitearses who 
go about like raging roaring lions 
seeking whom they may devour. 

“The So-Called Sonnets” are as an enterprise 
reminiscent of Porter’s “Sanitized Sonnets.” Far 
from using the similarity as a detraction. I’d offer 
it as proof of a genial and witty exchange. 

'^Breaking & Entering. By X. J. Kennedy. Oxford 
University Press, £1.25. 

^^The Gavin Ewart Show. By Gavin Ewart. 
Trigram Press, £1.75, paper £1. 
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There are many enjoyable, marvellously readable 
poems in Tite Gavin Ewart S/ro fv—jugglers, 
strippers, trapeze artists, crooners and patter 
men—but the laugh is on us; the jokes all have 
black borders. 

Writing with a recognisably experimental or 
revolutionary bias is ail that some people will 
read. I have met students who claim that to read 
or listen to anyone other than contributors to 
the Children of Albion anthology would corrupt 
their revolutionary potential. Roy Fisher** was 
included in that volume. He is certainly conscious 
of wanting to make it new, but then so is every¬ 
body. Fisher’s intelligence is strict, his practice 
serious and skilful, holding closely to a deliberate 
and original aesthetic—a faith in words as a 
means to truth, a scrupulous charting of the 
unrealness of reality and the nature of his own 
consciousness. Fisher’s poems are not easy; nor 

Matrix. By Roy FisHtR. Fulcrum Press, £1.60 
Cut Pages, fly Roy F’ishhr. Fulcrum Press, 

£1.60. 

^^Sottnds Before Sleep. By jAMrs AircHisoN. 
Chatto, £1.05. 

^‘’Old Movies. By John ConoN. Chatto, £1.05. 


is his experimental prose, a volume of which is 
published simultaneously with the poems.** 

One of the slimmest slim volumes for some time 
is Sounds Before Sleeps* by the Scottish poet 
James Aitchison. It has a mere twenty-three 
pages of poems. His area of experience is almost 
entirely domestic; the mode is decidedly minor, 
but he writes like a man confident of his authori¬ 
ties, unwilling to take on the ineffable. His 
successes are unremarkable, but pleasant: 

I turn and turn for steep 

in the thin gasp of far gales. 

There is yet another damned translation from 
the Anglo-Saxon in John Cotton’s Old Movies.^* 
This lime it’s the Seafarer. 1 would have thought 
Pound’s version enough. It seems to indicate a 
contradictory interest in a poet otherwise given 
to nostalgia (“How I loved those old movies ...”) 
and imitations of George MacBeth’s line of 
monologues (“Camp Doctor’’), or suburban 
nature-poems, while he wastes good material on 
chatty writing: “There’s something about main 
line stations ... 


Letters from the Underworld 

By Graham Parry 


I N THE SUMMER of 1849 an outbreak of 
cholera in London reached epidemic propor¬ 
tions, taking its victims predominantly from the 
squalid overcrowded working-class areas of the 
city. The Morning Chronicle, a paper of philan¬ 
thropic disposition, sent its reporter Henry 
Mayhew down to Bermondsey to investigate the 
spread of the disease, on what was the first of his 
innumerable journeys to “the undiscovered 
country of the poor.” The conditions in which the 
cholera flourished were evidently the result of 
violently adverse economic circumstances, and 
Mayhew rapidly realised that he had strayed into 
the terrifying network of exploitation, parasitism 
and relentless competition that had reduced vast 
numbers of the metropolitan population to 
pauperdom. His consciousness of the innumerable 
iniquities suffered by the poor, yet unimagined by 
the respectable world, found expression in the 
long series of letters in the Morning Chronicle 

* The Unknown Mayhew: Selections from the 
Morning Chronicle 1849-50. Edited by E. P. Thompson 
and Euxen Yeo. Merlin Press, £3.23. 


from October 1849 to December 1850 that 
attempted a systematic survey, trade by trade, of 
the city’s impoverished multitudes. This he later 
drew on and extended in book form as London 
Labour and the London Poor. Many of the letters 
which did not get published in tUs work have 
now been edited by E. P. Thompson and Eileen 
Yeo, who contribute two substantial essays on 
Mayhew as an introduction.* Particularly satis¬ 
fying is Mr Thompson’s detailed account of 
Mayhew’s erratic literary and journalistic career, 
with its inclination to dabble in radical politics, 
which reached a peak of seriousness in these 
social investigations. The same essay also provides 
us with the most elaborate reconstruction so far 
of the complicated and elusive biography of the 
man who, though he related the circumstances of 
thousands of his obscure contemporaries, re¬ 
vealed virtually nothing about his own life. 

Miss Yeo is more concerned with Mayhew’s 
methodology, and is particularly anxious to make 
us see him as a systematic empirical sociologist, 
a claim thaUMayhew himself would have been 
sympathetic to, for he liked to think that his ' 
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enquiries were quickened by a scientific spirit: 

I made up my mind to deal with human nature 
as a natuial pnilosopher or chemist deals with any 
material object; and ... I did most heartily rejoice 
that it should have been left to me to apply the laws 
of the inductive philosophy for the nrst time, 1 
believe, in the world to the abstract question of 
political economy. 

Indeed, his work is clothed in the trappings of 
a superficial scientism that was fasliionable in the 
’forties and ’fifties; for example, in order to organ¬ 
ise his subject, he attempted to classify the 
various occupations generically in an almost 
Linnaean system, establishing first the principal 
classes of labour and then the categories and 
subdivisions that lay within them. The heavy 
emphasis on statistical information also helped to 
reinforce the air of impartial scientific enquiry, 
the principal object of which was to identify the 
causes of poverty and low wages across the whole 
spectrum of the urban poor. Observation and 
investigation he hoped would give rise to hypo¬ 
theses about the origin and progress of poverty 
in a capitalist society, and in turn suggest means 
for its alleviation. 

But can one in fact say that Mayhew’s work 
conformed to the rigorous standards that he 
claimed for it, and did the enormous mass of 
information that he gathered enable him to 
construct a coherent critique of the prevailing 
theories of political economy? Miss Yeo builds up 
a picture of Mayhew as a proficient social and 
economic theori.st, compiling her argument from 
the many brief comments and hypotheses 
scattered through his work, and drawing particu¬ 
larly on the polemical series of “Answers to 
Correspondents” that he conducted on the 
wrappers of the weekly numbers of London 
Labour in 1851, and on the four pamphlets Low 
Wages, Their Causes, Consequences and Remedies 
of the same year. However, the sporadic manner 
in which these pieces were issued, their incom¬ 
pleteness, and the absence of sustained argument 
indicate how difficult it is to regard Mayhew 
seriously as a systematic sociologist or economic 
critic. The very conditions under which he worked 
impeded the development of an extensive 
considered critique of the problems of Victorian 
society: constant interviewings, rapid reporting 
and frequent publication, and the rather hasty 
use of statistics caused by these pressures did not 
favotur the growth of a coordinated study. 
Mayhew’s own increasing interest in the street 
folk also drew him further away from the 
central issues of poverty in the regular trades. 
He certainly had more detailed information on 
the urban poor than any of his contemporaries, 
but it would be overstating the case to suggest 
that be managed to construct any substantial 
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critical structure from his material. One has only 
to think what Engels did with considerably less 
information but with very acute selectivity in his 
Condition of the Working Class in England to see 
how Mayhew in comparison is simply suffocated 
by the abundance of his own material and the 
relative weakness of his conceptual faculties. 


TifERB CAN BE no doubt, however, that these new 
papers show Mayhew writing with considerable 
power, and behind the objective tone one con¬ 
stantly feels the suppressed waves of shock and 
anger. He is dealing here not with the eccentric 
occupations of the street folk, but mainly with the 
regular well-established trades, and is therefore 
forcing his readers to confront a radical poverty 
which could not be evaded or ignored. He 
vigorously dismisses some of the standard mid- 
Victorian assumptions about the causes of 
poverty and the measures for its relief. Over¬ 
population, the favourite explanation of the 
Malthus-inspired political economists and the cen¬ 
sorious leader-writers of the respectable press, 
is shown to be an evasion of the real reasons; the 
apparently inflexible laws of the labour market 
are seen to be the contrivance of opportunist 
employers, while charity and emigration, the 
recommended panaceas, are exposed respectively 
as a near-futile half-measure and a callous fonn 
of deportation. 

Beginning his survey with an enquiry into the 
condition of the most completely depressed 
section of the London labour market, the weavers, 
needlewomen and tailors, Mayhew reveals 
behind the starvation wages the inhuman opera¬ 
tion of unregulated competition. The glossy 
West End merchants try desperately to undersell 
their rivals, and grind their East End workers in 
order to do so. A mania for cheap prices infects 
the country. The same story comes out time and 
again in the interviews: how ten or fifteen years 
ago wages were higher and life was tolerable, but 
wages have since been ground down by price wars 
and by the growth of the real parasites of the 
capitalist system, the middlemen. Hood may have 
briefly twisted Victorian consciences with his 
“Song of the Shirt’’, but week after week Mayhew 
appalled his newspaper audience with his dis¬ 
passionate, factual accounts of an economic 
system that was driving its crowds of victims to 
destitution and death. The pictures of Ministers of 
the Crown having their Court dress assembled by 
starving tailors, of the British Army being clothed 
by a system that enriched the contractors and 
beggared the operatives, of distressed needle¬ 
women turning en masse to prostitution because 
an eighty-hour sewing week would not produce 
enough to exist on, all bring out the social 


barbarism and the degradation that was the price 
of middle-class prosperity. 

These investioations sharpen our understanding 
of the mid-Victorian scene in a number of ways. 
We are constantly being reminded of the raw 
power that an individual in authority could 
exercise over others. The petty tyrants who figure 
so noticeably in Dickens’ novels, usually as 
schoolmasters, head clerks, small-time employers 
who make life miserable for their underlings in a 
world where there isaio redress, no appeal, make 
their appearance in many of these sad narratives 
of the poor. Here they are the sweat-shop 
operators who work their employees in conditions 
that amount to slavery, or the relentless landlords, 
or middlemen who refuse to pay for goods 
delivered a minute late, or small ship-owners who 
contrive to fine a sailor almost the whole of his 
wages earned on a voyage. All show inhumanity 
activated by the profit motive; a society of 
predators and prey, the world of Dombey, Dorrit, 
Podsnap and Bounderby, where the commercial 
middle classes contain the real enemies of the 
people. 

Conversely, in a setting where a man can so 
easily mutilate his economic dependents, and 
where a worker has no' rights or protection, the 
good-hearted man stands out as the main hope 
for a better way of life. Mayhew refers several 
times in his account of the state of the seamen to 
one benevolent ship-owner noted for his fair 
dealing, who runs a home for his employees and 
cares for the well-being and education of their 
families; such a man enables some addition to be 
made to the .sum of human happiness, and he 
enjoys moreover the goodwill of his workers. 
The change-of-heart syndrome often found in 
Victorian fiction, exemplified by Gradgrind or 
Scrooge, and often condemned by modern readers 
as ineffectual sentimentalism, appears in Mayhew 
as one possible way of combating unregulated 
capitalism: in the absence of organised labour or 
legal restraint, the responsible employer has to 
make a stand and endeavour to improve the 
condition of his men. Certainly Mayhew saw 
little enough evidence of this happening, and 
recognised that only the unionisation of labour 
could combat the system, but he tends to feel that 
the introduction of humane relationships into the 
economic circuit is a first and necessary corrective. 

So much probing into the depths of society 
revealed many oddities. Extreme poverty turns 
people into grotesques, and there are numerous 
figures in these papers who behave like fantastic 
characters from a novel of social condemnation, 
such as the destitute needlewoman who sleeps in 
tlw filnery of« half-made-up lady’s gown be(^use 
she has been forced to pawn her own bedclothes,' 
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or the tailor who cannot get married because his 
coat is always in pawn. A reading of Mayhew 
reminds us that many of the incidents in Dickens' 
noveb that seem like grotesque fantasy may 
simply be the result of acute social observation. 

One fbaturb of the current economic situation 
that Mayhew is particularly concerned over is 
the way in which low wages and intolerable hours 
forced women into prostitution. Hie many 
interviews with women who turned reluctantly 
yet deliberately to the streets show Mayhew at 
his most compassionate, and they confront his 
audience with the fallen fruit of the tree of 
Victorian prosperity in a way that irrefutably 
demonstrates the hypocrisy of “respectable” 
opinion. A chain of economic circumstances links 
cheap clothes for the middle class with the 
prostitution of needlewomen, and the clergyman 
buying his cut-price cassock is unreflectingly 
participating in the process that sends some 
young woman on to the streets. One realises why 
there were 80,000 prostitutes in mid-Victorian 
London, and why their plight is one of the fre¬ 
quent minor subjects in Victorian fiction and 
painting. They were a major social problem, but 
the morality of the time preferred to ignore its 
existence whenever possible. 

With so much intimate knowledge of the 
details of peopki's lives, Mayhew has an almost 
Darwinian sense of the struggle for existence on 
the tangled banks of Victorian society. As his 
London Labour and the London Poor showed, 
people can scrape a living from virtually anything: 
the rehabilitation of used tea-leaves, the recycling 
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of the excrement of dogs, the sale of rats, and 
dozens of other bizarre occupations vividly 
indicate how {xecarious yet how tenadous was the 
existence of the poor on the inhospitable soil of 
Victorian England. Mayhew is wonderfuUy 
aware of the complex interconnections of all 
things in the world of the poor, and the cost in 
human misery when some factor in the system is 
adjusted. 

The sum of miseiy in these pages is incakul* 
able, and its exposure in the Morning Chronicle 
caused a national outcry. But besides horror 
Mayhew had stirred up resentment, mainly 
among the respectable businessmen of London 
who were embarrassed by his disclosures. It 
would appear that one of these gentlemen, a 
tyrant of the tailoring trade who was also Sh^ff 
of London, pressured the Chronicle Into terminat¬ 
ing the series. Mayhew promptly set himself up 
privately, and proceeded to issue London Labour 
and the London Poor in weekly parts, turning his 
attention however to the less contentious matter 
of the street traders. 

The present selection of letters is fascinating 
enough to make one wish for the complete series, 
especially as there are a few items that are 
inexplicably omitted here, notably the three 
highly critical letters on Ragged Schools, whidh 
caus^ much consternation in Victorian philan¬ 
thropic circles by their denunciation of “the 
villeinage of benevolence.” Nonetheless, with 
these new papers we now have for the first time 
the opportunity of understanding the genesis of 
Mayhew’s work and how it fits into the immediate 
social crisis of the time. 


Docks 


The smell of streets that bend, change 

With light, warp. Grey-iron boats beside the range 

Of cranes, warehouses, silence—a glasaed-scene 
Tlie eye rolls over. A sky thin, watery, mean— 

I taste all this, its air, by just being there. 

Oil that rounds the edge ofi' each sharp, bare 

Ripple of river water; the swing of a great crane 
Wildly stabbing air like a bent, cadaverous finger-bone; 

And cables taut as black arteries across 

The vision. Suddenly steely rain falls, puts a wet emboss 

On everything; a mist curls aflerwards in smoky flame 
From the river; a ship lurches and I catch its foreign name. 

WiUiam Oxley 
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“The Week” 

That Was 

By D. C, Wait 

O NE OF THE MOST Widely believed collection 
of myths in the history of the 1930$ in 
Britain has to do with a cyciostyled weekly 
newsletter published by Mr Claud Cockbum 
under the title of The Week. Mr Cockburn him* 
self re-emerged from Irish obscurity in the early 
1950s, allegedly at the instance of Mr Malcolm 
Muggeridge, to write for Pu/wh. He was then 
tempted to write his memoirs, now collected 
together by that residual legatee of Victor 
GoVanez* Left Book Club, Penguin Books, under 
the general title I, Claud. It was in the first instal* 
inent of these memoirs (originally published in 
1956, under the titles Discord of Trumpets in the 
United States and In Time of Trouble in Britain) 
that he launched upon contemporary historio* 
graphy his version of the foundation and history 
of The Week, together vnth his own estimation of 
its influence and success. It was accepted without 
much question by its readers and has passed 
largely unquestioned into the canon of received 
knowledge. Indeed Mr Cbckbum’s success was 
such that his wife Patricia Cockbum was per¬ 
suaded to publish her version of events. The 
Years of‘The Week', in 1968. No doubt we may 
look forward to a third family volume, possibly 
entitled Son of The Week"! 

That Mr Cockbum’s version of events has 
been received without question hitherto is largely 
due to a combination of three circumstances. In 
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the first place, English historians, wriike their 
American counterparts, fight shy of studies of 
IMrblic opinion and the influences upon it. The 
recent publication by the darendon Press 
of Mr Prank Gannon’s thesis on The British 
Press and Germany 1936-39 may go some 
way to counter this. In the second, complete files 
of The Week are difficult to come by. Those who 
bought the 40,(XX) odd copies Cockbum mailed 
out every week evidently did not preserve them. 
Even specialist libraries such as those of Chatham 
House, the Britisly Library of Political and 
Economic Science or the Institute of Contem¬ 
porary History do not possess sets of it. Outside 
the Copyright Libraries, only a handful of 
University libraries, and they all outside London, 
possess runs of The Week, and these are in no 
case complete. The only historian in fact to deal 
with the subject in any detail is the German 
Dietrich Aigner in his extraordinary study of 
British opinion of Nazi Germany and the various 
mutually antagonistic forces working upon it. 
Das Rirtgen unt Deutschland, published in 1969. 

The ready acceptance of the Cockburns* 
estimates of the effectiveness of their news- 
sheet seems the odder when it is recognised that 
Mr Cockbum himself has made no bones about 
his position, his antecedents or his opinions. As 
he tells us in his memoirs, he worked as an 
assistant to the principal correspondents of 
The Times, first in Berlin and then in the United 
States, before and during the years of the world 
slump. He drew from these years a contempt for 
“the system’’ by which society was organised in 
Europe and the United States in those days and 
for those who organised it. Being where he was 
and in the trade he practised, he added to this an 
even greater contempt for those who managed 
and organised the main newspapers of the 
Western world. From his years in the United 
States he imbibed a good deal of the old muck¬ 
raking ethos. He also seems to have been struck 
unconsciously by the model of the small local 
one-man crusading American newspaper. The 
Week owes a great deal to both these traditions 
in American journalism. 

What Cockbum added to this was the standard 
mterpretation put on the events of the time 
by the displaced intellectuals of Europe and 
America of the day, that a single socio-civil 
conflict of dimensions at least as large as those of 
Europe and America was in progress, between 
the forces of stupid-reactionary repressive, 
dlitist, business, clericai and aristocratic authori¬ 
tarianism and the new progressive, efficient, 
anti-capitalist intellectual and working class 
democracy. But he added a little mom. Not only 
did he aoc^, as did most of those who shared 
his viewpoint, that the Soviet Union came into' 
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the second ratlw than the first of these two 
antagonistic groupings. Being Irish he joined 
them. He became a Communist, though not an 
openly avowed one. He joined, as a Com¬ 
munist, in that whole ferment of the West 
European Left which produced the Popular 
Front. And like those much more widely success¬ 
ful and active German promoters and organisers 
of fronts galore, Willi Muenzenberg and Otto 
Katz, he prospered. 

'7^/rc }Veek itself is a remarkable product of 
the journalistic side of that Agitpropagated 
milieu. Cockbum himself lived from and off the 
Anglo-American-French press corps and their 
contacts, friends and informants. Theirs was a 
world still remarkably unexplored by historians, 
though it did an immense amount to fix in the 
public mind a set of attitudes to the events of the 
1930s, a hagiography and a demonology, which 
has affected historical interpretation ever since. 

It was, of course, consistently anti-Establish- 
mentarian. It may have dined with the Right; it 
certainly voted, where it voted, with the Left. It 
was not particularly distinguished for its ability 
to see the differences between one country and the 
other. With some exceptions, such as the late 
G. E. R. Gedye, it was more distinguished for the 
ease with which it moved across Europe's 
frontiers than for its comprehension of any 
particular area. Its correspondents interviewed 
the great; they did not hob-nob with them. For 
each situation they tended to have a ready-made 
interpretation. Since this was very often at odds 
with the editorial policies of their employers, they 
were the more confirmed in that conspiratori^ 
approach to society which was already inherent 
in their approach to events. And since whatever 
else the ^tablishment did or did not know, its 
members had at least a more accurate under¬ 
standing of the processes and influences which 
produced official policy than had the international 
press corps, the gulf between Press and Estab¬ 
lishment tended always to widen more than narrow. 

To this process, by his own account, Mr 
Cockbum’s Week was a massive contributor. 
But he added to it one special contribution of his 
own. In the United States, after Roosevelt’s 
election in 1933, much of the press and its barons 
were themselves alienated from the incoming 
administration. Roosevelt’s supporters were the 
more inclined to distrust the press and to read 
avidly the kind of allegedly “inside” information 
The Week produced. Its general hostility to the 
Establishments of Europe fitted their own distrust 
of the old Continent, a distrust inherent in the 
American radical tradition since the days of 
,William Jennings Bryan and the Populists. The 
Week was read avidiy in Democratic dides, and 


not only there. Harold Ickes, Roosev^’s See* 
retaiy of the Interior, was a subscriber, as his 
published Diary abundantly demonstrates. So, 
too, was that arch RepuUican oj^onent of 
entanglement in Europe, Senator William Bor^ 
So too, would it appear, was the State Depart* 
ment, or at least its idealist-progressive wing; 
whose own intelligence service was at this time of 
the most primitive. 

It is a fascinating and rewarding exercise today 
to check through the pages of The Week for a 
particular period and compare them with the 
evidence now available on the actions, plans and 
motives of those on whom The Week reported. 
For the purposes of this article I have chosen the 
first eight months of 1939 from January 1 to 
September 3. The comparison recalls that The 
Week was as much the victim of its own idies 
fixes, preconceptions and prejudices as any of 
those it so bitingly criticised. Indeed, except on 
the progress of the Anglo-Soviet negotiations for 
a common front against Hitler, where it was 
clearly fed information from the Soviet Embassy, 
i^ record of accuracy is extremely low in any of 

London 

Seven days, first mooted Just over a year ago 
as "Britain’s Socialist photo-news weekly", made 
its debut on the news-stands on October 27. It 
takes its cue from Claud Cockburn’s celebrated 
(some would say notorious) The Week, which 
ran between 1933-1946. 

"As he saw it the political situation in the thirties 
needed an ‘insiders sheet’, highly informed, with 
the news the other papers wouldn't touch", says his 
son Alexander, who is one of the editorial collective 
running Seven Days. "What he thinks is needed 
now is a paper with the same left-wing clout, but 
for a mass audience." Appropriately, therefore, 
Cockbum is a trustee of the new paper and will also 
contribute to it. 

Seven Days also aims at being the Picture 
Post of the extreme left. "Photography in the 
English press is fairly restrained so far as business¬ 
men and politicians are concerned", maintains 
Alexander Cockbum. "But in French and Italian 
magazines there is more hatred in the lens — rack- 
renting profiteers look like rack-renting profiteers. 
We've already had photographs from Northern 
Ireland which none of the nationals would toiah. “ 

On the basis that "Journalists spend their whole 
time criticising tMr editors", the direction week 
by week will be by an editorial board. The pegper 
will start, optimistically, with 50,000 copies which 
W. H. Smith have agreed to distribute. A final 
thrust from Cockbum: "Since the main enemy of 
the paper is capitalism, we’ve got a limitless supply 
of material." the timbs 

The newspaper SEcrmi of the alternative press is 
now in a state of almost total collapse. Hus week’s 
edition of Seven Days announces that it will not be 
publi^ed again until May, and then only if 
£20,000 can be raised. thb tuubs 
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the areas on which the accuracy of its statements 
and judgments can now be checked. 

Among its most far-fetdied areas of misunder* 
standing are any issues connected with German- 
Polish and Anglo-Polish relations; the whole area 
of inter-Axis relations; Anglo-American rela¬ 
tions; Anglo-Italian relations; the degree of 
British Governmental opposition to Hitler; the 
activities of the Vatican; and the position of the 
Far East in general. One should also note its 
continuing obsession with Spain and the Spanish 
Civil War, months after the Soviet authorities 
had wound up the International Brigades, recalled 
their advisers and suspended aid to the dwindling 
forces of the Republican government. 

It is DiFnctiLT to convey the real flavour of 
The Week without copious quotation—which 
would no doubt be a breach of the copyright 
laws. But here are three extracts from issue No. 
309 of 5 April 1939. Two of them are, as will be 
shown later, quite untrue. The third is only 
partially true and is largely incorrect in its 
description of Lord Halifax and Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s views. What is so typical of much of The 
Week in this passage is the frame in which it is 
cast, and the curious and long-winded phrase¬ 
ology in which so small a nugget of information 
is dressed up—rather as if a doll’s house was to 
be decorated with stone gargoyles of a Notre 
Dame scale. 

The first passage covers the preliminaries to 
the Italian attack on Albania: 

The Albanian coup has been organised between 
Berlin and Rome with the fullest approval of 
Berlin. The theory in Berlin is that this may serve 
as the true reply to the “check at Warsaw,” Stories 
in the British press to the effect that the Albanian 
affair is a sign of the breaking of the Axis are 
deliberately untrue or else misinformed. 

The purpKose—discussed between Goering and 
the Italians in Rome—is to repeat in Jugoslavia the 
pincers movement successfully applied to Czecho¬ 
slovakia and not quite successfully applied to 
Poland—yet. 

There has been between Goering and the 
Italians, a full discussion of plans for a simul¬ 
taneous attack upon Albania by the Italians 
and a sudden outbreak of inedentism in Croatia 
with the inevitable appeal to Berlin. 

The appeal would be answered in a form 
reminiscent of the German treatment of Ruthenia: 
that is to say, Croatia would be taken under 
German “protection”, and the Hungarians would 
get the former Serbian districts. 

The next covers the alleged spread of German 
influence in the Italian array: 

The Goose-step: The “Germanisation” of the 
Italian Army has proceeded very fast. According 
to British agents in Italy, approximately fifteen per 
omt of die entire Italian Army, and approximately 
forty per cent of the effective Italian mechanised 
forces, are now armed, and tutored by the Germans. 
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Northern Italy, where anti-German feeling is at 
its height, is virtually an occupied area. This is the 
truth btdiind the stories circulated in the British 
press to the effect that “Italy is breaking out of the 
Axis”. The Italian peopie—particularly in the 
North—-are trying to break out of the Axis: the 
jokes about how it was “really better when we were 
ruled by Mussolini” are an expression of the state 
of afiaus; but—^and it is a big but—there is no 
genuine evidence whatever to suggest that with¬ 
out some new, serious setback for Mussolini, 
the anti-German and hence anti-Mussolini forces in 
Italy will play any effective part in events until at 
least after the outbreak of war. 

The last deals with the events which led up to 
the issue of the British guarantee for Poland,, an 
event so difficult to fit into Mr Cockbum’s 
version of British policy that he never refers to it 
directly at all in a “report” which stretches over 
the remaining four pages of the issue.... 

The position is this: Despite all denials the 
British Government was split to pieces on the 
issue of immediate co-operation with the Soviet 
Union. The “co-operators” were in a small 
minority. It is not true to say as has constantly 
been suggested by his friends, that “Lord Halifax 
was a hundred per cent in favour of such co¬ 
operation”. Lord Halifax, like Sir Samuel Hoare, 
was waiting to see which way the cat would jump. 
Lord Halifax has a genius for suggesting that he is 
always “on the side of the angels”. Like the late 
Mr Eden he has allowed himself to be used again 
and again as the “goo-goo” front of British 
politics. 

That is to say whenever any particularly gross 
*'schweinerei" is to be committed Foreign Office 
officials rush out of the bushes and explain to 
newspaper men that although there may conceiv¬ 
ably be some such thing in the air one must 
remember either that Mr Eden is such a gentleman 
or that Lord Halifax is so religious that it is 
inconceivable that anything of the kind could 
seriously be brought off. 

The next step in this interesting game which 
has been observed by scores of newspapermen 
from Seattle to Kansas City, to New York, to Paris, 
to Bucharest, to Tokyo, is that the schweinerei in 
question is committed. 

At this point the Foreign Office men once again 
emerge to explain that it is true that this hits 
happ^ed but that “Anthony was horrified” or 
“H^ifax was deeply disturbed.” 

Trivial as it seems to the British, who are used to 
this sort of thing, it is one of the things which to 
people with longish memories—like the Poles and 
the Russians—seem highly disquieting, and the 
things that disquiet the Poles and the Russians in 
this situation are things of m^jor importance. 

T ake the issue of Poland first. To the radi¬ 
cal intellectual Left in Europe, the regime of 
the Gslonels in Poland was obviously anathema. 
Colonel Beck, the Foreign Minister, who had 
signed the German-Polish Non-Aggression pact in 
1934 was particularly suspect. Thus Cockbum 
reports of Hitler’s meeting with Beck in Berlin 
early in January 1939 that Hitler was offering to 
“deal Colonel Beck in on the Colonial Game*’,’ 
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that Beck was drawing Poland away from the 
Soviets back to the “path that leads to German 
vassaldom” and that he was trying to postpone 
a showdown with Germany without alienating 
Russia by the only “deal” open to him, an 
agreement to support German Colonial claims. 
In April he reported that Beck had told William 
Bullitt, the U.S. Ambassador in France, that an 
arrangement with Hitler about Danzig was part 
of the price Poland had to pay for the British 
guarantee of Poland; in July he reported that 
direct German-Polish negotiations over Danzig 
had opened at the beginning of the month. His 
constant theme was the willingness of the Polish 
government to compromise over the Danzig 
question. 

Any examination of the records, German and 
Polish, on the Beck-Hitler conversations shows 
that the first of these allegations is totally untrue. 
We possess both American and Polish records of 
Bullitt’s famous conversation with Beck in April 
which totally controverts Cockburn’s report of 
the conversation. There were no German-Polish 
talks in July for the simple reason that Hitler had 
decided on the destruction of Poland and was not 
prepared to settle for anything else. Whatever 
else may be said of Beck’s policy in 1939 it is clear 
that he ruled out ab initio any compromise over 
Hitler’s original demands over Danzig and the 
Corridor, and he never wavered on this. 

In the area of inter-Axis relations Cockbum 
was totally unable to perceive the reality beneath 
the propaganda. In January he was already 
postulating a degree of Gestapo penetration of 
Italian life and of German military control over 
the Italian army which was untrue of the 
Gestapo and both imtrue of and undesired by 
the German army whose opinion of the Italians’ 
potential as allies were that they were a liability 
rather than an asset. At the end of January he 
was reporting on the existence of a German 
“Expedition Korps Sud” of six divisions centred 
on Kla^nfurt which was going to intervene 
alongside Italian troops on the Italo-French 
border in the event of a Franco-Italian conflict. 
Ip his next issue (No. 3(X) of 1 February), it 
seemed that the plan had widened to a joint 
Spanish-Italian attack debouching from the 
iS'renees towards Lyons. These reports were 
completely baseless and the “Expedition Korps 
Sud'\ which so worried the State Department in 
mid-February that Roosevelt announced publicly 
that he might have to cut short his absence from 
Washington, never existed. 

The Itauan attack on Albania, so he reported 
^ the extract cited above, was concerted between 
the Germans and Italians in talks at San Remo. 
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in which Goering took part, at which a whole 
“time table” of concerted action was settled. The 
truth is that the Italian attack on Albania was 
kept secret from the Germans by Mussolini in his 
anger at being kept in the dark over the German 
occupation of Prague, and came as a total and 
somewhat unwelconw surprise to them. A final 
indication of how totaUy out of touch Cockbum 
and his sources were is provided by his report 
of the vital meeting between CSano and Hitler at 
Salzburg in August 1939 at whidi Ciano suddenly 
realised that Italy bad been completely deceived 
and that Hitler was prepared to risk a major 
European war in 1939. It was this meeting whudi 
made Ciano throw his full wei^t into the 
preservation of Italian neutrality, as his Diary so 
convincingly relates. Cockbum, still certain that 
a new Munich was in preparation, reported that 
a German-Italian agreement had bera reached 
to force by the end of August the holding of two 
international conferences, one to reach agreement 
on Danzig, the other on Italy’s claims against 
France, to secure a “peacefiil adjustment” on 
Danzig before tlie annual Nazi party rally in 
Nuremburg in early September. One is left with 
the impression of Cockbum echoing Ribbentrop. 
Ribbentrop spent his time convincing Hitler that 
Britain would not fight. Cockbum continually 
reported to his readership that Hitler would not 
fight. 


C OCKBURN WAS EQUALLY AT SEA OVet 

Anglo-American relations. He completely 
missed the closeness of Anglo-American relations 
in January 1939. He explained the change in 
Chamberlain’s reactions to the German annexar 
tions of Bohemia and Moravia entirely in terms 
of American representation made unofiicially, 
“but with great forcefulness”, that unless Britain 
realised the gravity of the position, Roosevelt 
would be unable to maintain his support for a 
policy of “active benevolence” towards Britain, 
He reported that Roosevelt’s failure to mention 
Danzig in his message to Hitler of IS April was 
due to French and British representations when 
the text of the message was shown them in ad« 
vance of his dispatch to Berlin. He talked of 
German efforts to involve the United States in 
entanglement in Europe with a need to obtaining 
American blessing for a new Munich type agreed 
ment over Danzig. 

One hesitates to be dogmatic where “unoffidal’* 
representations are concerned, espedally as some 
of the unofficial channels Roosevelt used are only 
now beginning to come to light But there is no 
trace whatever of swh representations in any of 
the copious documentation now available on the 
British side; and it is dear that the main influence 
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on Chamberiaio between IS Match and his 
Birmingham qwech was that of Lord Halifax, 
emerging for onoe from the web of hesitant over¬ 
subtleties in which he habitually involved himsdf. 
As to the othor two items they are simply untrue. 
The text of the Roosevelt message was not sent 
to any foreign government before delivery; there 
was no time availaUe. And there were no German 
communications with Washington over a con¬ 
ference on Danzig, for the very good reason that 
Hitler did not want siadi a conference. He had, in 
any case, written the United States off as an 
effective force in European politics. Only some¬ 
one as obsessed by the idea that a new round of 
surrender was in the offing—^and as insensitive and 
uninformed on what was really happening 
behind the scenes in Britain as was Cockbum— 
could have believed or circulated such reports. 


At thb bottom op this lay Cockbum’s failure to 
assess Chamberlain’s personality and his convic¬ 
tion, bom of the ideology he lu^ embraced, that 
ideological affinity with Nazism and a common 
hostility to Commimism were the keys to under¬ 
standing that personality. 

Crediting Chamberlain with the devious 
subtlety of a normalten whose education had also 
included a spell at the hands of the Jesuits, he 
failed to understand the old man’s obsession with 
the persoiud responsibility he would carry if he 
could not say at the end he had done “everything 
possible’’ to avoid a Second World War. He 
failed too to realise how the residual morality of 
his Nonconformist forbears would and did turn 
Qiamberlain against Hitler after Munich and 
lead him to turn from attempting to conciliate 
Hitler to the even more hazardous path of trying 
to manoeuvre him into a comer. 

Hie evidence now available suggests ffuit 
Chamberlain’s disillusionment with Hitler began 
within a week of the Munich agreement and was 
fed by his knowledge from dandestine sources of 
the violent and abusive language Hitler was using 
against him in private; that the misguided 
euphoria he diowed in tin week before die 
German occupation of Prague was a product ot 
his belief that British rearmament and the tough* 
ness of Roosevelt’s language were restraining 
' Hitler from fhither adventure; that the occupa¬ 
tion of Prague left him convinced that Hitler’s 
word was so unreliable a commodhy that he 
would hare to be fenced in, if any agreement he 
signed could be idled on; and that the episode 
of the Hudson-Wohltat talks was a piece of 
individual folly committed by a junior ndnfrter 
“on the make.” One cannot easily defend 
Chamberlain’s perception of the probtam fiKipg 
Britain in 1939, still less die ladr of coolness and 


skill redi which he and Halifax attempted to meet 
them. But his motives were substantially different 
from those Codebum imputed to him. And his 
dislike and distrust of Soviet communism did 
nothing to bring him closer to Hitler. 

Cockburn’s version of the tentative soundings 
made from the Vatican in May and June 1939 
are equally wide of the mark—and much of his 
argument belongs to the type “it must be true— 
the Quai d’Orsay has denied it.’’ And his reports 
from the Far East hraver between the comic and 
the characteristic. To the former belong his 
repeated reports of a mysterious army of ten 
million Chinese training in the far north-west of 
China, reports which only provoke one to 
speculate on the frame of mind of a man who 
can slip such naiveties in with his complicated 
arguments about the necessities of German 
military logistics which (so he alleged) were 
making a German attack on Rumania inevitable. 
No doubt these Chinese all had snow on their 
boots. 

To the latter belong his reports that British 
failure to react to the Japanese blockade of the 
British settlement in Tientsin and the humiliations 
inflicted on British citizens by Japanese soldiers 
resulted from British interest in a Japanese offer 
to reopen the Yangtse Basin to the British and 
American trade in return for recognition of their 
puppet regime in North China and an end to 
support of Chiang Kai-shek. How he thought any 
British government was in a position to use force 
against Japan in June and July 1939 is unclear; 
indeed in mid-August he had an intelligent 
account of the debates in Whitehall on whether 
to send part of the Fleet from the Mediterranean 
to the Far East, an account which was an 
accurate summary of both the pros and cons of 
such a move and was in error only in reporting 
the argument as taking place in August. It had 
in fact been concluded in March in the Ad¬ 
miralty’s favour; the Admiralty had warned their 
colleagues in the U.S. Navy early in June 1939 
that no forces could be sent to the Far East. His 
reports on Sir Robert Craigie, whose skill as a 
negotiator alone saved Britain from a most 
humiliating withdrawal, simply reflect Craigie’s 
earlier involvement in the Anglo-German navd 
agreement of 1935 and thus in “appeasement.” 


T o THIS ONE MUST ADD a few Mai CUriosi- 
ties. His report at the beginning of July that 
two German generals had visited Chamberlain at 
die end of June to warn him tiiat a coup against 
Danrig was^ imminent and only a strong line^ 
eould arert war was so oudandi^ that one can' 
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only see in it an attempt to sow trouble between 
Hitler and the Army. His report on 2 August that 
two German diplomatists, Eisenlohr and 
Vorctzsdi, had recently visited London to act as 
Hitler's private spies on British appeasement and 
to offer Unilever a deal by which their assets in 
Germany should be unfrozen in return for their 
suppcHt of appeasement showed such a singular 
misunderstanding of Hitler’s relations with 
German professional diplomatists as to be only 
explicable as a temporary aberration. Hitler, in 
fact, had so limited a respect for Eisenlohr that 
he had considered having him assassinated the 
previous year, when he was German minister in 
Prague, to provide a possible pretext for a 
German attack on Czechoslovakia. Cockburn’s 
attacks on Ernest Bevin, whose speech at the 
Labour Party conference Cockbum chose to see 
as a support for appeasement, must be seen as a 
piece of Old Left Wing intrigue. 

What is odder is the line he took over the 
reports in mid-January of an imminent German 
attack in the West, either as an all-out air blitz 
on London or as an attack on the Netherlands. 
He said, rightly, that these reports were untrue. 
But he began by ascribing them entirely to Nazi 
agents in London to whom “routine informa¬ 
tional” instructions had been sent early in 
January. He later modified this to suggest that a 
German diplomatic assault on the Netherlands, 
leading to the enforced “neutralisation” of the 
Netherlands after a “provocation” (possibly the 
assassination of a German diplomatist) and the 
take-over of the Ehitch East Indies, was being 
(banned. 

The origin of these reports is still unclear. 
Some certainly came from members of the 
German opposition to Hitler and may have 
originated with that section of the Abwehr that 
we know at other times did not hesitate to use 
false information in the attempt to create a firm 
opposition to Hitler. The ubiquitous Dr Goer- 
dder appears to have been one of the inter¬ 
mediaries, though he was by no means the only 
one. A similar warning was given to Sir Ivone 
Kirkpatrick in December by quite a different 
source. The report led the Cabinet, as Cockburn 
did not report, to authorise Staff talks with 
Prance on common military action in the event of 
a German attack in the West (though French 
procrastination delayed their taking place until 
the end of March), (tee is left to wonder wlxther 
whoevw gave Cot^bum the report of the “Nazi 
agents” was aware, from his own clandestiiw 
sources, of the true origin of these reports and 
wished to discount them in advance, even if the 
effect was to strengthen the “appeasers" in the 
,Cabinet against the “hawks”. 
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HB OENERAL BPFBCT of these repoTts in 
America has already been mentioned. But 
there is one classic example of Cockburn’s 
effectimiess. 

From January onwards Roosevelt and his 
administration had been attempting to obtain a 
repeal of the 1937 Neutrality le^slation. Baulked 
in the Senate they had turned to the House. 
Out-manoeuvred there, they made one last 
attempt to appeal to the Senate. In July, Roose¬ 
velt summoned the ranking members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee to hear 
the Secretary of State, Cordell HuU, expound the 
case for repeal. When he had finished Senator 
Borah voi(^ his opposition. He was against 
repeal and, in any case, he added, almost in 
parenthesis, there was not going to be a war in 
Europe that summer. Cbrdetl Hull interrupted 
him. If the Senator would come to his office, he 
said, he would show him a whole series of State 
Department reports making it clear that war was 
almost inevitable in Europe that summer. Borah 
replied that he set no store by anything that the 
State Department reported. He had his own 
sources of information which were more accurate. 
Borah’s voice was decisive. The meeting broke up 
after the Vice-President had made it clear tiurt 
there were simply not the votes in the Senate to 
carry repeal. Borah’s sources of information 
were confined to The tVeek. So much for one 
man’s campaign against appeasement. 

Perhaps the most percipient of Cockbum’s 
remarks, however, are about the Nazi-Soviet 
Non-Aggression pact. On this he, of course, 
faced the crise de conscience alt party members 
of his generation faced. He had not b^ shaken 
by the Purges—these, he wrote as late as 19 July, 
1939, were “the great Soviet clean-up of the 
’German agents in high places’ which started with 
the shooting of the ’traitor generals’. . . .” But 
the Nazi-Soviet pact was a different matter. HU 
first reaction was to express the view that it might 
indicate the temporary abandonment of the 
German coup against Danzig planned for 2S 
August. It was in fact the final preparation for 
that coup which included the full-scale invasion 
of Poland. But his lata* thoughts (on 30 August) 
were more accurate. The conclusion of the pact, 
he wrote, placed the initiative firmly in the hands 
of the Soviet leadership. Since its application 
rested entirely on their interpretation of H, 
including whether or not it ruled out all possibility 
of a pact against aggression, the “whole course eff 
the war or the peace must turn” around thU 
point, that is, must depend on how the Soviets 
exercise the initiative this “eleventh hour coup’* 
bestowed on them. 

History knows how this initiative was exercised. 
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Auden 

Europeanised 

Blue Pencils & 

Rose-Tinted Spectacles 

"The worst thing, from my point of view, 
that could happen to Europe would be 
if it became a melting-pot in which 
cultural differences were erased. One 
cannot, alas, say that this is an impos¬ 
sibility." W. H. Auden 

I WONDER REALLY if Mr Auden has got 
much to worry about. A comparative study 
of the translations of his article in the much- 
heralded joint supplement “Europe in 1975” 
(published simultaneously in The Times, Le 
Monde, La Stampa, and Die Welt, 23 February 
1972) shows that his fears are groundless. This 
inaugural common supplement was not, I am 
afraid, an identical supplement. Two of the 
papers involved made important cuts in his 
article, and all three contain more or less serious 
errors in translation. The German is the best 
translation, in spite of two major omissions and 
an apparent misunderstanding of Mr Auden’s 
remarks about photographic advertisement. The 
Italian is the most literal, with some minor mis¬ 
translations and three gross errors involving 
inattention to the text and making nonsense of 
three sentences. The French, while sometimes 
pretty, is often very inaccurate indeed; further¬ 
more, it shortens the original text out of recog¬ 
nition. 

The version in Le Monde appears to be an 
arrogant piece of editing. 1 have no idea how the 
different articles were commissioned, nor whether 
this article was cut simply because it was far too 
long. Whatever the truth of this, readers of 
Le Monde did not enjoy the same article as 
readers of The Times and the other papers. My 
present purpose is to give a brief comparison 
of the different versions. 1 have no wish to discuss 
the merits or otherwise of Mr Auden’s article 


Peter Sharratt is a lecturer in French at the 
University of Edinburgh and is currently a 
Carnegie Research Fellow in France. 


(“Down with the 'Melting Pot* ”), nor to take It 
more seriously than he intended it. 

1. The first cut made in the French version is the 
passage which contains the quotation from 
Smollett. According to the version in The Times 
what Auden wrote was: 

As one of the characters in Smollett’s Count Fathom 
says: “When an Englishman happens to quarrel 
with a stranger, the nrst term of reproach he uses 
is the name of his antagonist’s country, characterized 
by some opprobrioas epithet, such as a chattering 
Frenchman, an Italian ape, a German hog, and a 
beastly Outchmaa.’’ 

Nothing of this appears in Le Monde. The 
German and Italian texts include the passage, 
and surely “hog” and “ape” are more offensive 
than “chattering”. 

2. The second cut made in the French text occurs 
in the paragraph about tourism, where Le Monde 
omits: 

His only reasons for going, let us say to Spain, seem 
to be, so far as I can see, to sunbathe, a habit of 
which T disapprove, and to be able to tell his 
neighbours that he lias been there. 

Irrelevant badinage, if you like, but why on earth 
miss it out? Could it be that some French people 
might feel offended? 

Die Welt, also, omits this remark about Spain, 
but then it has omitted the whole of the preening 
attack on tourism: 

Tourism, on the other hand, however valuable as a 
source of revenue to the favoured country, does 
nothing to improve mutual understanding and good 
will. Even the educated tourist is all too often only 
interested in the sights, natural or artistic, and 
shows little or no interest in the inhabitants of the 
country he is visiting, or their history. As for the 
mass tourist, he is interested in nothing, not even 
in the food. 

Arc the Germans, one wonders, still second in the 
tourist league-tables, or have they now become 
the leaders? 

3. The third cut in the French text is mote 
important both from the point of view of length 
and of content: 

Politically, the future does not look too bright 
either, though a change of political regime does not, 

I think, alter the character of a people so much as 
the totalitarians would like to believe. I am sure 
that anything is better than a one-party system 
whether of n^t or left. (The only country when 
it is tolerable is Yugoslavia, but there, though 
there is officially only one party, in fact there are 
four, the Slovenes, the Croatians, the Serbs and 
the Macedonians.) 

One has, however, to admit that political lifii 
in the non-communist countries is not in a v«y 
healthy state either. When I was young I would 
. never have dreamed that I would live to see the 
day when the greatest threat to the economy would 
come fronrthe trade unions, which have beemne,, 
power structures indifferent to the common welfare. 
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1 am terrified lest, in despair at the inability of 
democratic governments to deal with industrial 
disputes or solve such problems as pollution, the 
electorate should opt for some kind of dictatorship. 

My private political solution, which, of course, 
I know, stands no chance of being adopted is this. 
Politicians should be elected, like jurors, by lot. 
This would destroy the party machines, fi^use 
there would be no possibility of their being re- 
eleaed, the elected could vote according to their 
own conscience. And the computers could work out 
the proper representation of minority groups. 

The text published in Die Welt does not omit as 
much as the French which has cut out the en¬ 
tirety of these three paragraphs. The German 
omits from “Politically the future...” to “not 
in a very healthy state either.” 1 make no comment 
about this political bowdlerisation, except to say 
that to miss them out changes radically what 
Mr Auden wrote about Europe, and that it is 
surely not unrelated to the political attitudes of 
these two great newspapers. 

There is one minor textual variation which is 
of a different sort since it concerns a word which 
is missed out in the English, but appears in all 
the others which include Prussia as one of the 
Protestant countries. The most obvious explana¬ 
tion is that this was missed out in error by The 
Times at the stage of printing. 

I T IS iNTERtSTiNG to look closcly at the 
translations themselves. In the first sentence, 
for example, one wonders if the French translator 
is justified in translating 

To me, Europe, at least its heartland, means the 
area dominated by the ideals of Ficnch culture, 

as 

L 'Eurotv, Je dirais (fue, pour moi-du moins son foyer 
-c’esl I'aire ou rignent les ideaux de la culture 
franfaise. 

The Italian has translated “heartland” by 
*'cuore geografico'\ and the Germany by "Kern- 
land.” "Foyer” is not without merit, but is an 
interpretation rather than a translation. In the 
same way to translate “dominated by” as "oit 
regnent” is kinder than to have said "dominent.” 
We may imagine the warm glow of pride the 
French translator felt at what he took to be a 
compliment. Rose-tinted spectacles can be 
dangerous. 

Where Mr Auden talks about “offidally Pro¬ 
testant countries”, the Italian is the only one to 
include the adverb. Since we can say in English 
“Protestant countries” as easily as the French 
and the Germans, then surely the translator is 
obliged to leave it in, especially as it leads directly 
on to the sentence about the English. 

One passage raises several points of translation 
and interpretation: 


With the exception of intellectuals who read 
Eiwpean literature either in translation or the 
original, and have some knowledge of one or two 
European languages, and perhaps a few nmnters 
of the aristocracy who have married into European 
families, the English have never thought of them¬ 
selves as Europeans. 

I am not happy about the translation "la 
litterature du continent”. It is true that this is 
strictly synonymous with Mr Auden’s “European 
literature”, but there is a difference of tone. Both 
the French and German texts translate “families” 
by “noble families.” Were these translators 
working from a different text, or do they find the 
idea of a mesalliance unthinkable? 

More important is the interpretation of “have 
never thought of themselves as Europeans.” The 
French has "jusqu'd present ne se sont Jamais 
‘sends' europeens”, the German "haben sich die 
Englander bisher noch nicht als Europ&er betrach- 
tet”, and the Kalian "fino ad oggi gt’inglesi non si 
sono mai sent it i europei.” There is, however, a 
difference between “I have not up to now” and 
“I have never.” The nuance may be a slight one, 
but there is a suggestion of wishful thinking. A 
final point about this paragraph is that the 
Italian has "che hanno una certa conoscenza di 
ana delle due lingue europee”, which substitutes 
“one of the two” for “one or two European 
languages.” 

There are many other mistranslations. The 
Italian text has two other serious errors. In the 
first place the English remark 

When this prejudice was bom I don’t know—it 
cannot have existed in medieval Christendom— 
but it was certainly already rampant by the eight¬ 
eenth century, 

is translated as: 

j\on so quando sia nalo tale pregiudizio—pub darsi 
civ esistesse gid neila Cristianitd del medioevo—nu 
certamente es.so era ancora molto diffusa nel diciot- 
tesimo secoto. 

Here the absurdity of the translation of the piece 
in parenthesis gives rise to the further mistrans¬ 
lation in the "ancora.” The Italian translator, 
like the French, cannot really believe that Mr 
Auden is saying what he is. In the second place, 
the Italian renders 

1 myself have reason to be grateful to the recent infliu 
into Austria of Yugoslav and Turkish workers, 

as 

lo stesso ho motivi di gratitudine per cid che ho 
imparato dai lavoraiori austriaci, Jugoslavi e turchi. 

To give some examples of the mistranslations in 
the French: 

Historically, it [Europe] is of fairly recent date, 
being the joint creation of the French Revolution 
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and the Congren of Vienna, at which it was 
settled that Europe was not to be dominated by 
French bayonets. 

This is translated as: 

Historiquemenl^ }e ne la fais pas rmonter bUn 
bin: Je pense ^ I'Europe a iti crHe par une 
coqjugaison de la Revolution de 1789 et du congris 
de Vienne, ou il fut dicidi qu'elle ne serait pas 
domMe par les baimnettes franfaises. [My 
emphasis.] 

The translator ^ows that for him the idea oX 
Europe as a recent invention is a matter of 
opinion, not of objective fact. 

There is another kind of mistranslation, when 
the translator misses out things which are in the 
English. For example. 

It is impossible to work in a foreign country without 
acquiring at least a smattering of its language and 
becoming personally acquainted with some of the 
local inhabitants. They [referring back to British 
workers] may even have sometl^ valuable of their 
own to contribute. [My emphasis.] 

This is badly distorted in: 

II est impossible tfexercer un mitier dans un pays 
itranger sans attraper des bribes de sa langue, sans 
Her connaissance avec quelques autochtones et 
sans lui apporfer aussi quelque chose. [My emphasis.] 

A final example shows a similar inability to 
reproduce the tone of the English. 

The worst thing, from my point of view, that could 
happen to Europe would be if it became a melting- 
pot in which cintural differences were erased. One 
cannot, atan, say that this is an impossibility. 
[My emphasis.] 


This becomes: 

Le pire qui powra/t tsrriver d I'Europe, d man oris, 
ce serait de devenir un “melting pot*', un creUset 
dans lequel s'effacent hs differences adtureUes. Ot 
qui osera soutenir que e'est impossible? 

The author’s own distUusiooed comment has 
disappeared. 

The aim, presumably, of these ambitious 
common European supplements is to promote 
understanding and goodwill. Unfortunately, 
when people of different nations and languages 
try to talk to each other, these qualities often 
appear to be in inverse proportion. But these are 
early days, and no doubt with experience and tte 
passing of time, the editors of the different 
European papers will help to arrange a marriage 
between them. 

I appreciate the problems of a professional 
journalist-translator, working to a deadline, 
though the English invasion of Europe (or the 
continent, if you prefer) was planned long 
enough ago for a common supplement to have 
been prepared more carefully. More important 
is the question of the responsibility of editors. 
Certainly editors may cut. People with blue- 
pencils must be seen to wield them. If, however, 
they do so to excess, then one can be pardoned 
for being sceptical about the value of the common 
Europeanism. 

Poets, we know from the great European 
tradition, are liars, and translators, of course, 
are traducers. Will our press-ridden age throw 
up some commonplace about editors? 

Peter Sharratt 
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Ardrej’g **Di]iieii8ioiig” 

If Robert Ardrey is not suffering from Two Ctdture 
apartheid P‘Four*Dfanensional Man”, ENCou?mR. 
February] he nevertheless does not seem to know what 
the word “demonstrate” means when used in scientific 
discussion. Konrad Lorenz has never “demonstrated 
that aggressiveness is innate in all living creatures.” 
Lorenz selected certain lower animal species and 
described the situations in which they react by 
fighting. The fact that he includes a chapter in which 
he condemns the atom bomb and moralises on men's 
use of force to destroy and exploit each other certainly 
does not provide any scientific causal relationship 
between animal and human behaviour. A student of 
animal behaviour is just that, and to see humans as 
animals is no less ridiculous than to see animals as 
humans, regardless of whether the former bad habit 
assumes the pseudo-scientific title of “ethology.” 

Perhaps the most important sentence in Konrad 
Lorenz’ book On Aggression is the following: “The 
central nervous system of animals is constructed 
differently from ours, and the physiological processes 
in it are also different from what happens in our 
brain.” Let us by ull means be “evolutionists” as 
Ardrey urges, and let us take this basic evolutionary 
phenomenon as our starting point. Man has, in fact, 
evolved and our attempts to understand the highly 
complex motivations for human behaviour will hardly 
be helped by projecting the few inadequate concepts 
we have for describing this behaviour—aggression, 
Jove, eic. —into animals, and then calling these 
artefacts basic instincts common to all animal life. 

From instincts we pass to biology and, of course. 
Women’s Liberation. This time Ardrey nominates the 
chimpanzee as his favourite evolutionary cradle. 
(Will no one champion the rabbit as the genesis for 
human instincts?) He evokes the pitiful, motherless, 
neurotic baby chimpanzee in Jane Goodall’s study as 
an admonition to those who maintain that the 
(s)mothering carried out nowadays is a cultural 
deformation of a biological function. Ardrey fails to 
mention that this poor chimpanzee orphan is not just 
without a mother but is, in fact, rej^ed by all his 
fellow chimpanzees; rather than neurotic one might 
suspect that this small chimpanzee was desperate. If 
only orphans were neurotic or if all society needed 
was prolonged mother-service, such traditional 
societiM as pre-revolutionary China, India, Saudi 
Arabia, etc., should offer i^el societies of har¬ 
monious human relations. 

The fact is that, regardless of Ardrey’s indignatioa, 
instinctual theories rare fascist because all oppressive 
role relations are explained away as “natural.” 
Exploitation of one class by another is explained ^ 
the “territorial imperative” (the substitution of 
“imperative” for “instinct” reveals the political 
nature of the theory all the more dearly); and the 


exploitation of one sex by another is based on the 
“mammary gland” and the “matwnai instinct” 

The fact that human beings find their s^ of sub¬ 
jection intolerable is not mentioned by m evolu¬ 
tionists; are not animals satisfied after being beaten 
and tom by a dominant member, and if not who 
cares? The desire to be satisfied and content is not 
an instinct, or is it? 

JuuENNE Travers 

Rome 


However your cxMsrnuBUTOR may feel about chim¬ 
panzees, she should not misquote Jane OoodaN. 
In her chapter, “Mother and Child,” Goodall pieseats 
her observations of four orphaned chimps. Three were 
adopted by elder siblings. The most pathetic case 
was that of a doomed one-year-old, adopted im¬ 
mediately by her six-year-old brother who carried her 
constantly but was unable to feed her. She died 
within weeks, and still he cradled her. The othera were 
three-year-olds, physiologically independent. “Why 
does a three-year-old chimpanzee become so depressed 
when he loses his mother?” Goodall asks (p. 247, 
U.S. edition of In the Shadow of Man). Only one, 
reaching six, began to show normal behaviour. There 
is no record in Goodall’s observations of an orphan 
“rejected by all his fellow chimpanzees.” 

While Konrad Lorenz’ comment on the human 
brain is scarcely the most important sentoice on On 
Aggression except to your correspondent, it is stilt 
(as is widely known) correct. Less widely known is 
the work of Dr Paul D. MacLean, director limbic 
research at Washington’s National Institute of Mental 
Health.* What MacLean has demonstrated is that 
the animal brain—the limbic system—exists virtually 
intact beneath the human neocortex, which trebled in 
size in the last million years. As MacLean suggests, 
we have not had the evolutionary time to perfect 
communication between new and old brains. Hence 
many a human problem. 

“Exploitation of one class by another” has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the territorial prindple, which 
is concerned entirely with the defence of space, an 
area normally shared by male and female. As I point 
out again and again in The Territorial Impenuiee, 
the advantages of energy granted to a proprietor 
against a more powerful intruder are the chief 
guarantee that in a state of nature might does not 
make right. It was a portion of my argument, in 
1966, that America could not win the Viet Nam war. 
So far as dominant animab beating up subordinate 
animals is concerned, it’s all part of the Tennysonian 

myth of “nature red”_Among men, yes; among 

animab, rarely. 

Concerning the indictment of instinctiul theories 
as fasebt, may I be forgiven if I regard the conclusion 
as just as uninformed as your correspondent’s evid¬ 
ence? 

RomstT Ardrcy 

Rome 


* Aitematires to Violence. Ed. Larry K.Ng. (1968) 
pp. 24-33. 
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Darlington & the Sex Syndrome 

Some EFnciENT intellectual operations proceed by 
progressive dichotomising. The elegance of such a 
method of search is seductive to a degree that few can 
wholly resist it. But for at least three decades it has 
been clear that to ask of any biological phenomenon: 
“Is it genetic or environmental?” is a nonsense 
question. The only answer is “Yes. it is 100 per cent 
both.” The Naturc/Nurturc controversy is best 
resolved in the words of Sir Peter Medawar’s classic 
aphorism: “Heredity proposes, and development 
disposes.” We consider C. D. Darlington's confidence 
in his genetic thesis entirely justified (Encx>unter, 
December 1971). His exposition in The Evolution of 
Man and Society serves better than most works to 
show the constant interaction between the genes and 
the environment. But why docs he suddenly falter 
when he meets the gender difference? 

“For example, the differences between the two 
sexes, man and woman, is one of the most funda* 
mental facts of life, phvsiologically, and socially, 
intellectually and historically. It is a totally genetic 
one, incapable of being effectively modifi^ by the 
environment. Light and darkness, teaching and 
feeding, do nothing to change it. It depends on a 
piece of chromosome having a certain genetic 
structure. In a thousand years we may know 
analytically in some cases, what that structure is. 
More likely not.” 

He thus Joins Sigmund Freud who also thought 
that, in sex, he had encountered a riddle unsolvable 
in terms of his premises. 

“At this point we must give a separate account of 
boys and girls (of men and women) since it is now 
that the differences between the sexes find psycho¬ 
logical expression for the first time. We are faced 
here by the great enigma of the biological fact of 
the duality of the sexes: for our knowledge it is 
something ultimate, it resists every attempt to 
trace it back to something else. Psychoanalysis has 
made no contribution towards solving this problem, 
which clearly falls entirely within the province of 
biology.” {Outline oj Psychoanalysis.) 

Both these scholars’ dilemmas are, we think, 
improperly posed because they assume a dichotomy 
where none exists. It depends on how you define 
girls and boys, men and women. The problem is that 
of the very large variety of differences between males 
and females, only some are used in defining the two 
sexes. Unless a more fundamental definition is 
derived to identify “males” and “females” all other 
distinctions become lost in tautology. 

We have suggested recourse to the terms of bio¬ 
logical fitness. 

One might consider the fitness of a gene, or a group 
of genes, or the fitness of a sibsbip or kinship group, 
the one element, as we ascend from the gene to the 
ethnic group, that cannot be considered as a unit of 
fitness is an individual. For good reasons, unlike 
most other authors, we prefer to consider the fitness 
of a mating dyad. Individuals have only a capacity 
for maleness and femaleness which cannot be realised 
until fitness is proved through reproduction. From 
(his we define the female as “she who bears liveborn 


children” and the male as “he who impregnated her.” 
We must add the need that in some way the infant 
be reared to an age whete it can reproduce itself. The 
sexual mode of reproduction does not demand sexual 
dimorphism nor indeed any system leading to other 
than random genetic recombinations. It is a feature 
of increasingly evolved forms that selection or choice 
is increasingly exercised in the manner of these combi¬ 
nations. In order to exercise selection or choice, 
individuals bearing either half of the potential zygote 
must be recognisable to one another. They must have 
individual characteristics. The principle of deliberate 
and precise selection of matings between chosen 
individuals is highly developed in humans. The 
human is highly mobile through a broad range of 
ecologies. He can recognise, remember, think and 
choose. 

But for human beings, success in sexual repro¬ 
duction requires suitable genetic make-up—suitable 
sex organs—suitable behaviour for the sex in training 
for the adult role—suitable secondary sex character¬ 
istics—the ability to attract a partner—the ability to 
perform the sex act, adequately, and sufficiently 
frequently to conceive—to bear a liveborn child—to 
sustain its life. 

All these diverse requirements are to a greater or 
lesser extent partial determinants of the human 
being’s ability to achieve “maleness” or “femaleness” 
in the sense of biological fitness. It is thus clear that 
a substantial range of selection pressures may operate 
on the probability of this achievement. The chances 
of making this achievement are not ail handed out 
with the genetic stuff. 

As FOR the gender paradox, whereby man main¬ 
tains a fundamental unity while at the same time 
radically diverging into two sexes, we have recently 
suggested a set of testable propositions. It is asserted 
that: 

(1) Thc differential ontogenies of the two genders 
depend wholly on the X chromosome. 

(2) The X chromosome is sexually neutral. 

(3) The y chromosome transmits no information 
specific to itself. 

(4) The operation of the Y chromosome is to cause 
more genomic information to be transcribed 
from any given genome than would occur in its 
absence. 

(5) The Y chromosome determines that the male 
shall develop at a slower pace than the female. 

These notions may be made clearer by analogy. 
The task of development can be likened to a child 
mounting a spiral staircase. 

As males climb the staircase they must tread on 
every stair, and they find on each step some instruc¬ 
tions that they must follow. Each instruction is 
conditional upon what has gone before in terms of 
the interaction between the individual and his ex¬ 
perience of the environment. Each instruction is 
conditional upon the state of the organism, and the 
drcumstances of the ambient environment, at the 
moment at which it is interpreted. The process of 
development moves repeatedly over similar territoiy, 
each replication at a sUgbtly higher level than before. 
Each instruction, basic to development, takes time to 
fulfil. 
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Females eater a directly comparable staircase, the 
equivalent information is potentially available, but the 
females proceed at a faster pace. In achieving this 
pace, the female will miss out certain steps, and 
ignore the instructions which they contain. Girls thus 
arrive at maturity earlier, but have explored their own 
genome less completely. We believe that the difference 
in developmental pace is itself a powerful mechanism 
which leads to further differences between the sexes 
over a very large range of phenomena. 

It would be inappropriate to bring forward, at this 
stage, all the evidence accumulated by us, and many 
other workers in the field, which tests these notions. 
We bring them forward here only because we would 
not wish it to be thought that gender syndromes are 
necessarily a battle-ground between developmental 
geneticists and those more concerned with psycho¬ 
social factors and their influence on human a^airs. 

On the contrary, there is good hope that within a 
few years the conflict between the two approaches to 
the understanding of gender will be resolved. It is to 
be hoped that both sides will then receive the prizes. 

CHRISTOPHFR Ol'NSTEO, 
David C. Tayeor 

Park Hospital for Children, 

Human Development Retearch Unit, 

Oxford University 


' protect the membership against disruptive activities of 
those who shout “freedom” while denying it to others. 
This responsibility is betrayed by some ofBoers, such 
as Dr. Barry Commoner, a vice president of the 
A.A.A.S. Chiding Dr. Moynihan, who cancelled his 
speech at Philadelphia in protest against the disrup¬ 
ters, Or. Commoner proclaimed that disruption “is a 
healthy sign because it shows that ideas are being 
expressed openly” (news story December 28th). 

Dr. Commoner has bizarre ideas of what constitutes 
the expression of ideas. For all his concern about 
ecology, he seems completely indifferent to the 
ecology of the mind—to the poisoning of the intellec¬ 
tual climate and environment. 

No one has prevented the disrupters from openly 
expressing their ideas. The issue is whether they are 
to be permitted to prevent others with whom thq^ 
disagree from expressing their ideas, permitted to 
heap insult and abuse on reputable colleagues. Such 
actions make a mockery of scholarly meetings and 
convert them into ideological kangaroo courts. 

Sidney Hook, 
Miro M. Todorovicu 
University Center! for Rational Alternatives, 

New York 


Ecology of the Mind 

The physical viot nee of a handful of fanatics, 
invoking “science for the people,” continues to 
plague gatherings of our learned societies. At the 
Christmas meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, a series of outrages threw 
the proceedings into disorder. A small group of 
extremists refused to permit certain sessions to begin, 
disrupted others and reviled and assaulted some 
speakers. 

Organisers of these meetings have strangely adopted 
a passive and indulgent attitude toward those who 
resort to violence to prevent scho>ar$ from speaking. 

One consequence of this state of affairs is that, in 
effect, a political censorship is gradually being intro¬ 
duced at scholarly meetings out of fear of these mount¬ 
ing outrages. To some extent, this censorship is self- 
imposed. Normally, scholars do not object to facing a 
barrage of questions and criticisms after reading a 
paper. But they have no stomach for insults, libellous 
posters (“murderers,” “criminals”) waved in their 
faces and sustained interruptions by fanatical claques 
preventing them from being heard. Programme commit¬ 
tees, aware of the readiness of these creatures from the 
intellectual underworld to disrupt sessions, will tend 
to avoid selecting topics and speakers that “provoke” 
disruption. 

The result is easy to predict: complete freedom— 
which is as it should be—for anyone to present anti¬ 
democratic, anti-Establishment, anti-liberal views, but 
little or no freedom to criticise such views or to ad¬ 
vance positions that antagonise liberationist, environ¬ 
mental or third-world partisans. 

It is the responsibility of officers of learned societies 
Ho take neoessary^legai and administrative measures to 


“G. D. H. Cole —Secular Saint”? 

I have only just seen the February issue of 
Encounter with Professor Max Beloff's review of my 
life of G. D. H. Cole. Professor BelofF does not like 
the book, or its subject, or other reviewers of it such 
as A. J. P. Taylor and Michael Foot. This hardly 
surprises me; I should be more surprised to hear of 
Professor Beloif liking any book or any man. So I 
shall not attempt to argue with his judgments; but 
1 hope you will allow me to put ri^t one or two 
matters of fact. 

1. Beloff says that G. D. H. Cole “seems to have 
numbered no women among his friends or disciples.” 
If the Professor could have read the numt^ of 
appreciative and grateful letters I received from 
women, from the late head of Lady Margaret Hall 
onwards, when he died, when I was collecting material 
for the ^ok, and after the book was published, he 
would not write such nonsense. You would not have 
space for a list of names, or a series of quotations; 
I must therefore ask you (and the Professor) to 
believe that 1 possess them. To have women friends is 
not at all the same as being “a womaniser.” 

2. G. D. H. did not “hate” Harold Laski, though 
they criticised each other. “Hate” is a word Beloif 
uses very readily. Whether Laski was or was not “a 
much abler man” is perhaps a matter of opinion. 

3. Beloff states that the index of the History of 
Socialist Thought does not contain proper names, on 
which fact he builds an indictment. But it is not a 
fact. Beloff does not appear to have observed that 
every volume of the History contains a separate 
Index of Persons. In the one appertaining to Vol. II, 
the names of Proudhon and Lassalle each precede 
four printed lines of reference, which is surely adequate 
for a book which is avowedly a History of Socialist 
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Vercors: **Hitler a gagni la guerre •. *** 


s it hegbming all over again? 

You will remember even afier thirty years, 
you, my contemporaries, our feelings of powerless¬ 
ness when Vichy (Mowed (or caused) our friends to 
be arrested: teachers and civil servants were 
reduced to destitution, intellectuals who (argued too 
much were finished, thousands of innocent people 
were rounded up (and as for their destination, those 
who had (dhwed, or caused, the round-ups (Effected 
a modest closing of the eyes). Each month, each 
week, each day we heard some such news—and what 
did we do? We clenched our fists; yes, we clenched 
them in a helpless rage, and that was all; for that 
w(u all that was possible. We could do nothing to 
prevent these crimes, ittfustices, arrests, sufferings. 

Oh, each one did what he could. Paul EJuard 
wrote some poems, and I published them. Others 
brought out a clcmdestine newspaper; others, again. 
Joined the maquis or blew up trains, or even shot 
dovm German officers in broad daylight. But that 
could not get our friends out ofJail, give Jobs back to 
impoverished teachers, return the deportees to their 
families, or indeed revive the victims who were .shot. 
So, with e(u:h new imposition we clenched our fists 
in impotent anger, for we could do nothing to 
prevent it. 

And now it is beginning again. The terrible sense 
oj powerlessness is back again beatuse of what is 
happening in Prague and through all Czechoslo- 
vdkki. Our friends are persecuted, good Communists 
though they be, are reduced to poverty, deprived of 
their posts, expelled from their unions, without 
which a writer cannot publish, a dramtuist cannot 
be performed, an architect cannot build. Professors 
are (kiven from the universities and forced to 
become labourers or to waste away in menial Jobs. 
They are striped of their civil rights, evicted from 
theh houses and their children denied schooling. 
In short, they are harried in every possible way, 
and In the end they are arrested. They are pursued 
with a venom which smells of vengeance, and 
reminds us of earlier stenches. Again, faced with 
all this, this vindictive and hateful revenge, we can 
only ciench our powerless fists, nothing more. 

All of us; myself Included—as well as their 
colleagues and their own friends—we can do nothing 
beyond what I am doing here: writing a few poor 
words oJ inMgnation which will achieve nothing, 
gain nothing, and where I dare not even give names 
for fear of bringing down fresh (Bsasters <m them. 
Once again (emd still uselessly) we compose appeeds 
or petitions or protests and get them signed by a few 
htmdred famous names, a dozen or two Nobel 


*Vbsoc»s, the famous writer and artist, 
established in 19A\ the historic “Editions do 
Miauh” of the French JUsIsttutce. 


Prize winners—and we get no answer, net so mneh 
as a word of polite appmaement, tndy the Naek 
silence of cordemptuous cynicism and dtriskm. 

For it was Hitler who won the war. Every day 
that passes makes it pkdn. He lost some territory 
but he has won Ms victory in the bhod, in the hearts 
of men. It may not be the cannon that commands but 
since his day the police nde everywhere with a 
violence more or kss vipdent. In Prague, in Brno, 
in l^atislava, it is a tottd rigime operating under 
only one law: take and hold power at any cost, 
crush disagreement <uid non-corfornMy even (f 
it means sacrificing for generations the whole of 
Czechoslovak culture. 

And we can do nothino. One Party might have 
done something perhaps, and I do not need to name 
it—it might have done something ^ it had been 
willing to act in time. But it did not do so. 

When, in the (uttumn following the intervention of 
the Red Army, I visited Prague, one of the leaders 
of this Party gave me friendly messages for his 
opposite numbers, who were in difficulties over 
there. I will not mention his name either; he will 
recognise himself if he reads this. I came back in 
that year of1968 with still a grain of hope that this 
time at least we should not see the horrible witch¬ 
hunts of the old horrendous days. One year later 
when I returned even this hope had gone; everyone 
knew it, in Prague and through the entire country¬ 
side. The arrests were about to begin. 

I sent an urgent S O S-mesmge as soon asl got 
back, to the Party leader to whom I have referred 
and whose friends would be the first targets. At that 
moment an energetic intervention du parti frbre 
might possibly have held up the tragic ptvcess. But 
I received no answer—nothing was done —^Raison 
d’Etat, of course, those abominable reasons of State. 

For Hitler has won the war, cmd the list of 
victories grows longer. He has won in Greece, 
that goes without saying—in Spain, in Portugal, in 
Brazil, in Turkey, not to speak of Viet Nam and 
Cambodia; but there, loo, where the hr've of a better 
world, the struggle for a better world might have 
made it seem, ^ter the Twentieth Congress, that 
we had seen the end of the detestable iniquities that 
darkened socialism and cost it so many good com¬ 
munists—Bukharin, Rqjk, Sbmsky, Clementis. And 
now it is all beginning again; and the black list, 
less murderous but no lets detestable, grows longer: 
Sinyavsky, Daniel, Grigorenko, BtMhovAy and 
Solzhenitsyn ostracised, and the Jews driven from 
Poland .... And now, over Mere in Bohemia (md 
Slovakia—now and for how long?—they ore hunted 
again, (md imprisoned, and / ^ not even dare to 
write their names. 

Vereors* 

in Le Motide (Paris) 

H 
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Thou ght not Sodalkt Penoai. PfoCimw Beloff 
might care to look up the references before making 
further attacks. 

1 Margaret Ccar 

London 

I OWE Mrs Coie an apology for an error of fact 
concermng the type of index in the History of Socialist 
Thought. I should have referred to the fact that there 
were two indexes. For the rest, what 1 wrote was very 
largely derived from her own biography, supplemen¬ 
ted personal knowledge. Naturally I would not 
expect her to agree with me on all points. On one she 
is, however, clearly mistaken. The fact that I disagree 
with A. J. P. Taylor on this matter does not, 1 can 
assure her—as Mr Taylor could—^arise from any want 
of liking for Mr Taylor, an old and valued friend, or 
of lack of respect for him as an historian (adequate 
documentary proof of which exists). 

Max Beu>fp 

All Souls College, Oxford 

Maxim Gorky 

Having treated the subject at length in a book sub¬ 
titled “The troubled friendship between Lenin and 
Gorky” {The Bridge & the Abyss, 1967), I should like 
to suggest some differences in shading from Melvin J. 
Lasky’s evaluation of this troubled soul [“Gorky: the 
Shame & the Glory”, Encounter, March]. 

Maxim Gorky returned to Russia after a solemn 
promise by Stalin that he could leave again whenever 
he wished and particularly when his health required it. 
He came full of illusioiis that he might save lives under 
Stalin as he had sometimes succeeded in doing under 
Lenin with the added illusion, possible in 1929, that 
Stalin’s labour camps were actually for the purpose 
of rehabilitation of hardened criminals and genuine 
enemies He headed a commission to celebrate the 
completion of the White Sea Canal and the release of 
rehabilitated criminals but, within a year, he learned 
the truth. 

From then on it was suspicion and muted struggle 
between him and Stalin, other vain efforts to save 
lives, broken health, partly due to gloom, and a refusal 
of Stalin to let him go abroad. Stalin sought to exact 
the price of a glowing tribute to him similar to the 
article Gorky wrote at Lenin’s death. Gorky stub¬ 
bornly refused and hence could not be trusted to go 
to a sanatorium in Germany. 

This is probably the real story of his death. 

Bertram D. Wolfe 

The Hoover Institution, 

Stanford, California 

Johnson’s ’’Third World” 

As IT STANDS, Mr M. A. Katouzian’s admirable 
response [Encounter, January} to Professor John¬ 
son’s “Word to the Third World” (October 1971] is 
indeed vulnerable to the Professor’s counter-charge 
of determinism. But there is a simple corollary for 
Katouzianand riposte to Johnson. If a ghroi situation 
sbems hopeless to the bulk of those wit^ it, they are 
of course at liberty to change it: and history, fnxa 

-.Russia throu^ China to Viet Nam and Cuba, shows 
that this u what they do. Thus Marxism at least. 


prc^ly understood as a theory for action, is the 
reverse determinism. 

One can understand Johnson’s impatienoe with the 
likes of MyrdaL whose gloomy prognoses are quite 
unaccompanied by any such notion of how people can 
and will alter their situatkms. But how can one follow 
him into old fashioned laissez-faire liberatiun, whid> 
—as a distinguished contributor to your columns and 
no extremist, George Lichtheim, has recoitly remarked 
in his new book on In^riaHsm —is in the context of the 
scale of problems facing underdeveloped countries 
like India “merely a bad Joke”? Here one does wish 
to be a little determinist, and to ask Johnson how, in 
the face of the recent work of Barrington Moore and 
Andrb Gunder Frank (amongst others), he can deny 
that socio-economic formations are not a historical, 
permanently available choice, but rather represent 
successive answers to the needs of given societies in 
different situations. This is not to revive determinism 
but merely to recognise the existence of constraints 
and irreversible social changes. 

Professor Johnson seems not only to deny the 
particular assertion “Liberalism is irrelevant to under¬ 
developed countries,” but also to object to whole 
classes of statements of this kind on the grounds that 
they are deterministic. Adoption of his views on the 
former would render development, and on the latter 
social science, impossible, 

Aidan Foster-Carter 

Department of Sociology, 

University oj Hull. 

Professor Harry Johnson himself admits that 
“determinism ... is a tricky concept.” This is one 
good reason why one should resist the temptation of 
attributing it to one’s critic in a debkte on earthly 
matters—especially as it can only serve to obscure the 
main point of disagreement. Thus it seems that the 
whole argument has now shifted to a debate on 
whether Professor Myrdal—who really had no share 
in this at all—is, or is not, amongst other things, a 
determinist! (Encounter, March, p.95). 

My argument is very simple indeed. The relative 
lack of success with "planning” and “control” in some 
developing countries, on its own, is no more evidence 
for the general undesirability of such methods and 
policies as is the failure of parliamentary democracy 
in many former colonies of Britain a valid argument ‘ 
against representative government. Moreover, such 
pretences to “trendiness”—as, for example, the 
enthusiasm for “planning” in the recent past—are 
sometimes merely convenient cloaks for old practices, 
and that is partly why they do not succeed. Some of 
the details are provided in Professor Johnson’s own 
article, and these are generally what I have referred to 
as “objective conditions.” 

The single comments preclude any judgment on 
my part as to which policy—free trad* or intervention 
—is to be preferred. And if in all this the reader sees 
nothing but an “utter and intractable determinism” 
and/or “bad Marxist pseudo-sociology” then I should 
invite him to demolish my argument with his superior 
methodology. 

M. A. Katouzian 

University of Kent, 

Canterbury 
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The TRoum^E with protiacted cortespondenoe is that 
the main theme gets lost in a welter of argumentative 
ripostes. In referring to Myrdal I was trying to link 
Katouzian’s views to a commonly-known stream of 
thought, whether he likes the reiatiem or not, and not 
trying to drag MyrdaPs name into an exchange in 
which it does not belong. 

Katouz|an’s main point is that the relative lack of 
success of planning in some Less I>eveloped Countries 
is no more an argument against planning than is the 
failure of parlianrtentaiy democracy in some former 
colonies an argument against representative govern¬ 
ment. The point is the same in both cases, in my view. 
If the people cannot work the system effectively, 
whether it be planning or representative government, 
one should not expect the system to work miracles, 
or indeed necessarily to work at all. Representative 
government in former colonies cannot be rescinded— 
though the case of Hong Kong suggests that it might 
better not have been conferred in some other cases— 
but since it has been conferred the question arises 
whether it should be trusted, or should trust itself, 
with the panoply of planning as conceived in older- 
established countries. If Katouzian believes there is 
no choice here, he is a determinist; my argument was 
addressed to those in the LDCs who still believe that 
there is a choice. 

Harry G. Johnson 

London School of Economics 
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‘Life & Letters Today . . 

Tokyo mittee, says the committee Is 'gravely concerned at 


AMBIGUITY: The physical proximity of the 
Japanese breeds tension, which can be discharged by 
hard work, but there is literally no room for aggres¬ 
sively individualistic behaviour. There is a violent 
undercurrent that sometimes leads to street demon¬ 
strations or parliamentary brawls, and the Japanese 
struggle to contain it. Akira Suzuki, a leading 
scholar, regards the renowned ambiguity of his 
country’s language as a manifestation of the need 
that Japanese feel to try to get along with one 
another. “If we spoke more clearly to each other,” 
be says, “we might end up clashing in flstfitihts all 
day long.” time 

New York 

Lamfn tabif : Many millions of instantly forgettable 
words have been uttered during the 25 ycart of the 
United Nations ’ existence. It is sad to record there¬ 
fore that the highest accolade fur the least memor¬ 
able must go to a "Hymn to the United Nations.” 
This IS no satirical attack on the UN by another 
frustrated diplomat. It was commissioned by U Thant 
of W. H. Auden with musical accompaniment by 
Pablo Casals. 

If it is meant to be some .sort of international 
anthem see can all sing and feel united and better for, 
then It falls flat by virtue of its words alone. Try: 
“Our several voices 
Intcrblcnding 
Playfully contending 
Not interfering 
But co-inhering” 

in Chinese, French, Russian, or Spanish. 

And jar from composing the soi t o/ anthem which 
tells that all is well in the Jamily of nations, Mr 
Auden has chosen to he didactic. Don't lie, he tells 
the world, say what you mean. Mr Auden must have 
had a .surfeit of General Assembly debates, and 
mi.s.scd the point that all the jaw there has sometimes 
pi evented war. If nothing else, he has captured the 
feeling oj .some debates with: 

“As the word-clock 
Goes tick and lock”. 

Casals’s music, we undei.stand, is somewhat better 

THE GUARDIAN 

Ijindon 

Censorship: The British committee of the Inter¬ 
national Press Institute has protested to the National 
Union of Journalists at the disruption of production 
of the Scottish Daily Express on Mon^y night. 

The disruption was caused because of objections 
to a cartoon by Michael Cummings which was due 
to appear in Tuesday’s paper. It .showed Mr. 
Brezhnev, leader of the Soviet Communist Party, 
dressed as a Roman Catholic priest leaving an 
aircraft loaded with tanks for Northern Ireland. 

In a letter to Mr Kenneth Morgan, secretary of 
the NVJ, Mr E. J. B. Rose, writing on behalf of 
Mr Charles Fenby, chairman of the British com- 


the attempt by the NUJ chapel office (Branch) of 
the Scottish Daily Express to censor a cartoon by 
Cummings. “ 

The letter .says: "The committee .sees this action 
as a serious threat to freedom of expre.ssion, all the 
more deplorable because the threat comes from 
journalists. ’’ the times 

Manchester 

VERBAL MURDER: The secretary of the Welsh 
I.anguagc Society, Ffred Ffrancis, was carried 
struggling from a court yesterday, screaming at Mr 
Justice Talbot: “You will never kill the Welsh 
language, English judge.” 

Ffrancis, 23, Goronwy Fellows 23, and Meyrddin 
Williams, 22, were each Jailed for a year for tres¬ 
passing at the Granada TV studios in Manchester, 
having burglary equipment and doing £853 damage. 

The society's chairman, Goronwy Davies, 22, was 
Jailed for six months for conspiring to enter the 
property of the broadcasting authorities with intent 
to interfere with transmissions. 
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IxinHon 

Washerwomen: Harold Wilson’s reference to the 
Foreign Secretary last week as "a tuppence- 
ha'penny washerwoman’’ is not as slighting as be 
supposed, if we take Surtees as an authority. When 
in “Hillingdon Hall ", the hunting grocer Jorrocks is 
dining with the Duke of Donkey ton, there is this 
exchange. 

Duke: ”Piay, Mr Jorrocks, who was your 
mother?” 

Jorrocks: "Please, your Grace, my mother was a 
washerwoman. ’’ 

Duke: "A washerwoman indeed! I like washer¬ 
women — nice, clean, wholesome people. I wish my 
mother had been a washerwoman. ” 

"I wish mine had been a duchess," replied Mr 
Jorrocks, 
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Middlesex 

IN ITS CONTEXT in the novel Howards End the 
phrase “Only connect the prose and the passion” 
has its point. Cut down in the epigraph to “Only 
connect...” it could mean pretty well anything, or 
nothing at all. 

It is curious [Frederick Laws writes] that this 
epigraph disappeared from the title page of a 
number of editions of the novel. I thought Morgan 
Forster must have dropped it out of boredom with 
the silly sermons it has so often provoked. Near the 
end of his life 1 presumed on old friendship to ask 
him if this vras not so. It seems not. “I’ve always 
thought it rather ^found”, he said. 

THE TIMES 
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science should read it slowly and 
carefully.’ - John Ziman in 
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What do 3fDii do on a 

RanAmfl^ 
to the USA? 

Nothing... 

Or, if you feel inclined: 

Watch a movie. 

Don’t watch a movie. 

Watch another movie. 

Listen to music. 

Sleep to music. 

Learn a language. 

Eat. 

Drink. 
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Meet people. 
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Borrow a magazine. 
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Etc., etc. 

ifcy 

Suddenly, youVe somewhere else. 

^ ^F^nAm 

N.B. There is a nominal charge for films and sound channels. 
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Massud Farzan 


Jalali 


I AM SITTING on the upstairs balcony of 
this big Persian house and even though 
Jalali is gliding, bare-headed, around his 
bride, I can see him with the tall vermilion 
fez on his head as he walked up and down the 
university campus in America some years ago. 
Little of stature though he was, I could spot 
him from the top floor of the Humanities 
building as he shuffled among the crowd 
below. He must have suspected that I was 
watching him because he would tilt back his 
head to look up at the windows and balconies, 
and as he did so the two green pompons on 
both sides of his fez bounced like the tiny 
pigtails of a little girl. 

I met Jalali in America quite by accident. 
The real-estate woman had been showing me 
an apartment which I found too big for my¬ 
self alone. Beside her was a little man in a 
dark blue double-breasted suit (the double- 
breasted suit was then out of fashion in 
America), who spoke English without ever 
using a the or an a. He too was looking for a 
place to live and apparently was quite willing 
to take the large apartment for himself until 
he found out that I could speak Tehrani 
Persian. He asked if we could share the 
apartment. 

In spite of his small figure, Jalali was not 
unattractive; he must even have looked quite 
tantalising to some American women what 
with his dark and vulnerable mignonness. But 
he didn't think so himself and persistently 
avoided the company of the opposite sex. 
One Saturday night when he went to bed 
slightly drunk, from his comer he confided to 
me that he avoided the company of women 
because he was frightfully self-conscious 
about his short figure, and more so in America 
since most men looked quite well fed. Did I 
know, he asked (his elbow digging into his 
mattress, his face propped up with his palm)— 
did I know why he had taken the piut-time 


library job? No, I answered. All right, 1 took 
it not for money of course, but in order to 
meet girls. Casually; accidentally, I mean (he 
laughed nervously). Now I don’t even dare 
look at them. He pulled the blanket over his 
head. The bedsprings bounced, then he was 
quiet for the rest of the night. 

One afternoon, sitting in a coffee shop I saw 
Jalali enter with an open magazine pressed 
against his solar plexus. It was a men's 
magazine, one of those which print stories 
about nymphomaniacs stranded on Congo 
shores. Jal^ sat next to me, looked around, 
spread the magazine on the table and pointed 
at a finely printed advertisement with the 
picture of a girl in a bikini who looked up 
longingly at a tall man, also in a bikini. Read, 
Jalali said; but as I was about to read, he 
snatched the magazine from my hand. 

“Listen to this. Don’t say a word before I 
finish.’’ 

“Let me read it myself.’’ 

“No, you just listen.’’ 

He was holding the magazine close to his 
face; whether he did so in order to hide the 
advertisement or his half-grin, I couldn’t tell. 

“Be tall,’’ he began to read, “get attention 
and admiring glances.’’ He darted his face 
from behind the magazine and looked at me. 
“No more lonely Saturday nights. Amazing 
new method from the exotic East. Adds 
inches to your hei^t. No high-heeled shoes, 
no strenuous exercises. Simply send ISO with 
the size of your head. This miraculous device 
from the wise old East sent to you in plain 
wrapper. You must be 1(X)% satisfied or we 
guarantee to send your money back. No 
questions asked.’’ 

“Jalali.” 

“Whatr 

“Use your head.” 

“Use your head yoursdf. You know what 
satisfaction means and hundred per cent 
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means, don’t you?” 

“It says miraculous device from the 
mysterious East. Now, you are from the East 
yourself. ...” 

“You don’t know,” Jalali interrupted im¬ 
patiently but gently, almost benignly. “You 
simply don’t know, Mahmood.” And he 
wrote a cheque for fifty dollars. 

I remember very vividly the day the pack¬ 
age was delivered. Jalali balanced it on the 
palm of his hand as if he could guess the 
contents of the package by determining its 
weight. He was quite anxious and looked at 
once childlike and older than his age. Inside 
the wrapper there was a box tied with strings. 
Resting beneath the strings was a loose pink 
sheet, with words in large fresh print: 
Congratulations! Now you can walk with 
pride, like an oriental sultan, with inches 
added to your own natural height. Jalali 
rubbed the corner of his mouth with the back 
of his hand, as if to wipe away the grin that 
was spreading all over his little face. He broke 
the strings and with careful hands lifted the 
box top. Inside the box lay a high-crowned 
vermilion fez, with two green pompons. 

I didn’t know, until then, that Jalali could 
experience such a violent fit of anger. One 
language was not enough for the curse-words 
which he spitted out like watermelon seeds. 
As I sat down on the floor, watching the scene 
from a safe distance, I couldn’t help being 
impressed by the multilingual scatology he 
bestowed upon the fez, or its unknown 
purveyor. His hands mechanically put the 
fez on his head, then remembering what he 
had done, he immediately took it off, threw 
it back at the box, paced up and down the 
room, glanced at the wall clock (it was late 
for his library job), put the fez on again, 
cursed and kicked until the telephone rang. 
It was Miss Rufflebaum from the library’s 
circulation desk, who wanted to know why 
Jalali wasn’t in for his work. I put my hand 
on the mouthpiece and said Miss Rufflebaum, 
whereupon Jalali had another fit of anger. 
“That old—” he paused for an appropriate 
word, then gave up. “Tell her I am on my 
way, have already left.” Still kicking and 
cursing his luck and shaking his fist at the 
telephone, he staggered out of the room. 

1 opened my mouth to say he forgot to take 
off the fez but I couldn’t decide if I . should. 


whereupon he slammed the door violently 
after him and was gone. 

I N THE BVBNiNO he Came back, reverently 
holding the fez with both hands against 
his lower abdomen. He looked euphoric, 
extremely proud and self-confident. I knew 
immediately that he was going to speak in 
English. 

“Functions,” he said in English. 

I listened. 

“Functions and I go keep it” 

He sat down on the couch in contented 
exhaustion. For the first time since I had 
known Jalali, 1 saw him put his little feet on 
the coffee table and spread his arms on the 
back of the couch. “I desire that you were 
there see chicks looked and smiled. No 
kidding, Mahmood, pretty chicks which 
never looked at me, looked and showed me 
and smiled. I ended up—” He stopped and 
grinned to himself. 

“I ended up,” he resumed, “I ended up got 
date from Judy, you know girl with funny 
nose which always works with Encyclopedia 
Orientalia.** 

He stood up, put on the fez and measured 
his height against the wall. “Not less than four 
inch,” he said scientifically. “Where is 
whisky bottle?” 

From that day on Jalali never appeared in 
public without his vermilion fez. Whenever he 
was out, and I wanted to see him, I could ask 
any passer-by if he had seen my friend Jalali— 
“you know, the little gentleman in vermilion 
fez”—and since almost everybody knew 
whom I meant, soon 1 would end up locating 
him. 

W HEN HB HEARD the news of his 
father’s death, Jalali went back to his 
country to be by his widowed mother. I 
receiv^ several letters from him, then a 
postcard with no return address. Then no 
more letters. Several months later, having 
been offered a job in the city of Shiraz, 1 
wrote to my parents and said that I was 
returning home. My father who always 
talked excitedly about Shiraz immediately 
wrote back a long letter, saying that I was 
going to fall in love with the city, particularly 
with the scenic‘’hiausoleum of the great poet 
and mystic Hafiz. 
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It was during the stay with my parents that 
I first talked to my father about Jalali and 
asked him if he had happened to see my 
friend or knew which city he was in. No, he 
replied, he hasn’t seen a little man in vermilion 
fez, maybe he doesn’t wear a fez here or 
maybe he has returned to America. “Besides 
what kind of best friend is he if you don’t 
know where he is?’’ But he asked his fellow 
tradesmen in the bazaar and came with this 
information: Jalali might also be working in 
Shiraz as a construction supervisor for Hafiz’s 
mausoleum which is being remodelled by 
American-educated architects and engineers. 

When 1 arrived in Shiraz, I had little hope 
that I would see Jalali then. All the same, after 
I had checked into the hotel, I took the city bus 
to the mausoleum. I sat close to the driver 
and asked him if he had happened to give a 
ride to a little gentleman in vermilion fez. 
What was so special about a vermilion fez, 
he answered, and shifted his gear. 

The mausoleum gardens were cool in the 
late afternoon. The little rectangular ponds, 
deep green in the shade of cypress trees, were 
surrounded by potted geraniums of vivid red. 
Among the courists who took pictures and 
natives who strolled by or read the lines on 
the marbles and tiles of the great poet’s tomb, 
I searched for Jalali and, not finding him, 
went back to the hotel. Hardly had 1 walked 
through the lobby into the restaurant when I 
saw the top of the fez. The rest was hidden 
behind the local English newspaper. 1 called 
his name. Jalali jumped to his feet. He was 
wearing an American slim-style summer 
jacket and, for the first time since 1 knew him, 
a necktie that matched the colours of the fez 
and the pompons. We salaamed and em¬ 
braced and went out for a walk in town. The 
sun was setting and the air smelled of distant 
orchards. The town was mellow and relaxed. 

What were the chances for getting acquain¬ 
ted with the opposite sex, Jalali wanted to 
know as he watched the women, most of 
whom were covered under long chadors; 
those who weren’t, walked with coiffed hair 
beside their husbands, who were either army 
officers or educated men of top government 
positions. With a mild sarcasm, Jalali ob¬ 
served that he had never seen so many army 
officers with such pretty uniforms. Even the 
low-echelon glitter^ in gorgeous embroidery. 

In the crowded main street, a man accost^ 
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a couple of women and whispered a few words. 
The two women blushed and giggled. The 
man walked away happily and proudly, 
whistling a native tune. I noticed a trace of 
vexation on Jalali’s face. 

“Let’s hear adventure,” Jalali said all of a 
sudden in English; “something 1 haven’t 
heard.” 

By an adventure he meant any short-lived 
relationship leading to a consummation. 
When we were in America, on certain nights 
(before he got the fez), Jalali couldn’t go to 
sleep until he heard an adventure. In return 
he would on the following day buy canned 
vine leaves and cook Persian dolma for 
supper. 


W E TURNED into a side street where a 
girls’ school had just been let out. The 
students ranged in age from twelve to nine¬ 
teen. They walked in small groups, some of 
them arm in arm, and as they laughed, their 
ribboned pigtails danced all over the tree-lined 
street. One of them who was taller than the 
rest had a nice figure and walked alone. 
Jalali quickened his pace to catch up with 
her, but then he lost heart. “Come on, 
Mahmood, let’s hear adventure. One with 
nice climax. I don’t think we know ways with 
chicks in this town yet.” We had now left the 
students behind. “How about one American 
adventure, Mahmood? Don’t tell me you 
never had American adventure.” 

“She had a nice figure,” I began to make 
up, “like the schoolgirl we just saw. But I 
didn’t have the audacity to approach her— 
you know what some American girls are like, 
wanting to be introduced or better still have 
an accident and get acquainted in the hospital. 
Anyway, one day I saw her sitting alone in a 
cafe drinking tea.” 

“You rat,” Jalali interrupted. “Did you 
take her to bed?” 

“No, not like that. As a matter of fact 1 
liked her very much and wanted her to go at 
her own pace.” 

“I know,” Jalali said, somewhat annoyed, 
“but you should’ve given her push.” 

“How do you know I didn’t?” 

“All right, go on.” 

"The next day we had dinner together and 
then went to a bar. She was a classy girl and 
drank rum with style. In the dim light, with 
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her fair hair falling on her cheek—” 

'‘Let’s get to the facts, Mahmood, if you 
don’t mind.” 

“After a couple of drinks she suggested 
that we drive to Riverside Park.” 

Jalali’s face lit up. “You did it on bank of 
river, you lucky bastard!” 

“TTie hell I did. Why do you keep inter¬ 
rupting?” 1 was getting quite interested in the 
story. 

“I am sorry, Mahmood. Go on.” 

“We took a walk in the park and sat on 
the bank of the river and talked. But all of a 
sudden she got up and asked to be driven 
back.” 

Jalali pushed back his fez and scratched his 
head. “Look Mahmood, if it’s not going to 
have a climax I am not listening.” 

We were now on the other end of the main 
street, approaching a fountain with flower 
beds around it. 

“I am sorry, Mahmood. I just wanted to 
make sure.” 

“I even forgot where I was. Oh, yes, coming 
back from the park. 1 didn’t speak a word 
until we got to town. Then 1 did something 
that even surprised myself.” 

Jalali’s pompons shook with excitement. 
“You did it in car? While driving? Come on, 
what did you do? Are you mad at me? I am 
sorry, Mahmood, I didn’t mean to interrupt.” 

I was thinking how to end the story in such 
a way that it wouldn’t be a let-down for him. 

“Where was I?” 

“You’ve arrived in town. You’re still 
driving.” Suddenly he slowed his pace. “You 
can finish later,” he said absentmindedly. 

It took me a few seconds before I could 
figure out why he suddenly lost interest in the 
“climax of story.” Walking down a slope, we 
had entered a large square in front of a holy 
shrine. Men and women squatted on the 
ground and leaned against walls or columns. 
Among them was an attractive woman, whose 
chador had slipped from her head to her 
shoulder. Jalali had slowed his pace and was 
staring at her. 

In the middle of the square a bearded man 
with a fat rosy neck and bald turbaned head 
chanted religious elegies and a crowd stood 
in a circle, watching. Women passed through 
the wide gate of the shrine and with tears in 
their eyes tied wish-knots to the wooden 


railings. From the loud-speaker of a distant 
tea-house came the sound of native music, full 
of longing. 

Evening had fallen when we walked back 
toward the hotel. In a deserted street Jalali 
followed a couple of women and lost them in 
a side alley. The rest of the way to the hotel 
I made occasional remarks on the things 
around us. Jalali didn’t answer. His face 
looked quite sombre. He took ofT his fez, put 
it back on again. Then all of a sudden he 
asked, “Do you know where whore district 
might be?” “No, I don’t,” I answered; “do 
you want me to ask a passer-by?” He didn’t 
answer. We entered the hotel and had 
supper in the restaurant. Jalali washed 
down his pilaff and kebab with Shirazi 
wine, cheered up a little and suggested that we 
rent a place together until either or both of 
us got married. 


W HEN WE ACTUALLY began to look 
for a place, he showed his preference 
for a two-storey house so that be wouldn’t 
have to move immediately when he got 
married. We found one that suited us, even 
though Jalali took an instant dislike to the 
landlady who was looking for American 
tenants. In fact she had built the house in 
accordance with what an American tenant 
would like to have: it was a house built 
native style (gate with knocker, walled-in 
yard with a little fish-pond in the middle, a 
charcoal kitchen in the back and a toilet in a 
corner with an aftabeh for on-the-spot 
ablutions) which, at the same time, contained 
the comforts and amenities of an American 
house, including indoor bathrooms, indoor 
kitchen with gas stove, and a small lawn. 
When she was convinced that we wanted to 
pay as much as an American, the landlady 
yielded, even though reluctantly. Having an 
American tenant would have been a better 
token of status; besides she could use on him 
some of her English which she was learning 
in the town’s British Council evening classes. 
She used it on us anyway since she knew that 
we had spent several years in America: “I 
bring lawn from Holland; the lawns should 
be poured water every day.” This was ad¬ 
dressed to Jalali as he was to occupy down¬ 
stairs and was therefore responsible for the 
yard. I occupied upstairs with nothing to 
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water except a potted plant on the balcony 
overlooking the yard. “I bring it from 
Holland; both lawn and plant should be 
poured water.” 

But Jalali who felt lonely and listless said, 
after the landlady had received a month’s 
rent in advance and left, that he couldn’t 
care less for the half-dried lawn. Nevertheless 
when we hired a maid (an old stringy peasant 
woman, nimble as a mountain goat), he asked 
her to water the lawn, until we received the 
first water bill, whereupon he forbade the 
maid to pour a drop of water on the lawn 
which had completely dried anyhow. When 
the landlady came to collect the second 
month’s rent she saw the yellow powder of the 
lawn under the sun, threw her arms up and 
accused Jalali of lack of civilisation. And you 
say you educated in America. I bring lawn 
from Holland and see what you do. You lie, 
it dry not if you water. Jalali answered: 
Bring another lawn from Holland and pay 
water bill. This made the landlady even 
angrier: You put goddam fez on head and 
you look like little eunuch. 

During the weeks that followed Jalali 
looked more rustless than ever. Having come 
back from his job, he would sit with 
his fez and suit on at a table in the yard and 
stare at the door, hoping some friends 
would show up for a poker game. When I 
came in he would cheer up a little and loosen 
his tie. 

ONb EVENING when I came home, Jalali wasn’t 
there. It was a Thursday night (Friday was a 
holiday) and I didn’t have any doubt that he 
would be at home. He wasn't in the yard and 
suddenly the thought that he might have 
gone out made me feel despondent. I looked 
everywhere (except his bedroom), then walked 
up the stairs to the second floor. I poured 
water out of a tumbler on the plant and sat 
in a chair on the balcony. The table in 
Jalali’s veranda was still empty, but down 
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there I could almost feel his presence. 
Worried, I walked down the stairs and peeped 
in through the kt^hole of his bedroom. On 
the bed sat the prostitute with the mole on 
her brow who, Jalali had discovered and 
informed me, lived in one of the houses on 
the little lane across the street. Facing her, he 
sat on the bed with nothing on except his 
shorts and the fez. The woman was laughing 
hysterically. Alternately she held her sides and 
reached out to grab the fez off his head, 
while Jalali, with solemn face, darted back 
his head and asked her to keep her voice 
down. I sat at the table in the yard and 
watched the evening fall. 

Suddenly Jalali’s angry voice rose above 
the woman’s laughter. “Enough insulting. 
Go away!” 

“You can pay me in dollars if you wish.” 

“What do you mean pay you in dollars? 
I even haven’t done anything.” 

“Then do it! But not with that fez on!” 
And she had another fit. 

“That’s enough!” 

It was getting dark. I went back upstairs 
and sat by the window. 


H alf an hour later Jalali comes in 
with a bottle of Shirazi wine. “I have 
finally decided,” he says and begins to drink. 
Through the window a sudden breeze brings 
the smell of damp fields. He is getting married, 
Jalali says. And I am not to preach. For the 
past few days he has been seeing a college girt 
taking walks in the mausoleum gardens, 
accompanied by her little brother. “She is as 
smalt as her little brother and guess who she 
looks like.” Like Audrey Hepburn. He has 
followed her and knows where she lives. She 
refused to talk to him but he knows her 
father’s bazaar address. He looks to see what 
my reaction is and finds me making doodles 
of a woman with a mole on her brow. Even so, 
he mentions notlung about the whore. 
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Britain & India since Independence 


I N A Passage to India E. M. Forster hints at the 
possibility of Indo-British friendship at some 

indefinite time in the future. “But_alas,’* says 

Dr Aziz, “the two nations cannot be friends.” 
“I know,” replies Ralph Moore. “Not yet.” 

A Passage to India was published in 1924 , five 
years after the Amritsar massacre had turned 
even such conspicuous Indian moderates as 
Tagore and Motilal Nehru into opponents of the 
British Raj. Many have read the book as pro¬ 
foundly sympathetic to the Indian national 
movement and a devastating satire on the idea 
of white supremacy. Actually, it is nothing of the 
sort. Forster’s basic attitude towards India is 
not so very different from Kipling's. He regards 
the country as an impenetrable mystery, and its 
people as incapable of unity. At one point he 
refers to 

a worrying committee of notables, nationalist in 
tendency, where Hindus, Moslems, two Sikhs, 
two Parsis, a Jain, and a Native Christian tried to 
like one another more than came natural to them. 
As long as someone abused the English, all went 
well, but nothing constructive had bran achieved, 
and if the English were to leave India, the com¬ 
mittee would vanish also. 

So much for the Indian National Congress and 
its secularist ideal. And at the very end of the 
book he pours ice-cold water on the ideal of 
national independence. 

India a nation! What an apotheosis I Last comer to 
the drab nineteenth-century sisterhood! Waddling 
in at th» hour of the world to take her seat! She, 
whose only peer was the Holy Roman Empire, she 
shall rank with Guatemala and Belgium perhaps! 

Kipling, Indian-born, and writing about India 
before nationalism had become a serious force 
there, is an honest imperialist well aware of the 
Empire’s likely impermanence, fiill of contempt 
for the metropolitan bourgeoisie and most of 
its leaders, by no means blind to the faults of the 
British in India, and ready—for all his pride of 
race—to admit that Indians are capable of being 
at least the equals of their rulers. His “Ballad of 


East and West” ( 1889 ), often quoted as a prize 
example of his belief in racial separateness, con¬ 
tains the important qualification that 

there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, 
nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, though 
they come from the ends of the earth! 

Moreover, in the “Ballad” the Borderthief behaves 
even more honourably than the Colonel’s son: 
the story is not loaded in favour of the white 
man—whereas in A Passage to India the story is 
outrageously loaded in favour of Fielding. He is 
an unmistakable British imperial hero-figure, one 
of a long line descending from Sir Waiter Scott’s 
prototype. Colonel Guy Mannering. Of course 
Fielding is not an Army officer or an Indian 
Civil Service official, but (the Bloomsbury 
equivalent) a schoolmaster. He is not an orthodox 
Christian, but an atheist. All the same, he always 
does the right thing and shows a staunchness and 
steadiness that are in marked contrast with the 
volatility of Dr Aziz, the Indian sub-hero. 
Whereas Fielding never for a moment suspects 
Aziz of having assaulted Miss Quested in the 
Marabar Caves, Aziz is only too quick to suspect 
Fielding of becoming her lover when she is 
staying with him after the trial. We are left in no 
doubt that Fielding has the character of a re¬ 
sponsible adult, Aziz that of an irresponsible 
adolescent. 

Whatever else may be said of Kipling it is hard 
to accuse him of smugness, but Forster is in¬ 
effably smug. He is an English bourgeois intel¬ 
lectual to whom the ideals of Empire and 
Nationality are alike distasteful, but who is all 
the same permeated by a sense of cultural 
superiority. When he makes Ralph Moore say 
“Not yet”, he clearly indicates that there can 
be no friendship between Britons and Indians 
uncter the R^). But since he has no faith in the 
Indian national movement—no belief that 
Indians can run fheir own country suooessfiilly, 
thereby fortifying their self-respect—it can hardly 
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be to the attainment of Independence that he is 
looking forward, as the cathartic event that will 
make friendship possible. By implication, his date 
for the true meeting of East and West is as 
vague as Kipling's "Till Earth and Sky stand 
presently at God's great Judgment Seat. . . ." 

Forster's low opinion of Indian nationalism 
was very widely shared in England before 
Independence, but it was not shared by the man 
who eventually carried out the transfer of power. 
Lord Mountbatten did not regard the Indians as 
incapable of self-government, and soon after his 
arrival in India as Viceroy he said in a broadcast 
that he had “faith in the future of India.” By 
bringing to an end the ruler-subject relationship 
he was confident that he was enabling the 
British and Indian peoples to become real 
friends. At the banquet given in his honour 
before he left for home (on 20 June 1948) he 
presented the Indian Government, on behalf of 
King George VI, with “a set of gold plate, or 
rather heavily silver-gilt plate” as “a symbol of 
the friendship of all English men and women ... 
to the people of India.” And just over a week 
later he told the East India Association in 
London: “The pood feeling that India has for 
this country has never been higher, and nothing 
short of criminal lunacy in this country would 
wish to destroy that good feeling. It is there, 
whatever the future holds, I hope for good. . . .” 

Before long his optimism may perhaps be 
justified, but in the short run it has proved—to 
put it mildly—exaggerated. Instead of the cordial 
relations to which he looked forward, misunder¬ 
standing and ill-feeling have flourished on both 
sides in the quarter-century since Independence. 
The symbolism of the presentation plate—that it 
was silver-gilt, not pure gold—was more subtle 
and more ominous than he could have known. 

Two-way Touchiness 

NDEPENDENCE has modified, but not so far 
removed, the psychological distortions asso¬ 
ciated with the R^. Events in 1971—India’s 
handling of the Bangladesh crisis, and Britain's 
third-time-lucky attempt to join the new Europe— 
may quite possibly effect a decisive change in the 
attitudes of both peoples, towards themselves 
and towards each other. It is too early to say. 
What is certain is that Indo-British relations 
since Independence have on the whole been be¬ 
devilled by a two-way touchiness, whose causes 
are worth examining in some detail. 


One of the more obvious causes is that the 
moral implications of the transfer of power have 
been quite differently interpreted in the two 
countries. In Britain it is axiomatic that we 
gave India her Independence—an act of singular 
“magnanimity” for which India ought to be (but 
has not been) suitably “grateful.” Indians, how¬ 
ever, feel that the preponderance of magnanimity 
has been on their side—since throughout the 
Independence struggle they followed theGandhian 
rule of hating only the British system, not the 
British as people (the political equivalent of 
playing the ball, not the man), and since after 
Independence they did their best to preserve 
friendly links with Britain, not least through 
membership of the Commonwealth. Britain, in 
their view, has shown far too little appreciation 
of their willingness to let bygones be bygones. 

Contradictory interpretations can emerge even 
from the belief-shared by many Anglophile 
Indians and Indophile Englishmen—that Gandhi 
successfully appealed to the British collective 
conscience and so won Independence for his 
country without violence. On that assumption it 
follows that the British act of renunciation was 
indeed voluntary and therefore magnanimous: it 
also follows that Indians have a right to feel 
bitterly aggrieved at the change of heart which 
has come over the British since Independence. In 
fact, however, neither deduction is correct, be¬ 
cause the premise is false. Gandhi did not win 
Indian Independence, at any rate in the con¬ 
ventional sense of wresting power from the 
foreigner and establishing a sovereign state. On 
the contrary, his methods probably delayed 
India’s attainment of sovereignty by two or 
three decades. What he did to make India fit 
for Independence is, of course, another matter. 
In that respect he was a national leader of 
unique quality, and the Indian national move¬ 
ment, under his leadership, unlike any other in 
history. He wrote in 1930: 

Actual taking over of the Government machinery 

is but a shadow, an emblem. And if could easily be 

a burden if it came as a gift from without, the 

people having made no effort to deserve it. 

He need not have been unduly anxious about 
the British bestowing it as a gift. But we 
would have had plenty to worry about if he 
had not insisted upon non-violence as one of the 
criteria for deserving independence. 

. The Raj eventually succumbed, not to 
Gandhian influence, but to considerations of 
material power. After the Second World War 
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Britain was physically incapable of holding India. 
Anti-imperialism—that is to say a determination 
to see the West European nations deprived of 
their empires—was a common feature of Ameri¬ 
can and Russian policy. British intransigence 
over India would thus have meant incurring the 
hostility of both the post-war giants. Moreover, 
resistance inside India would have ceased to be 
Gandhian in character; it would have become 
increasingly violent and uncontrollable. Even in 
1942, during the "Quit India" agitation, things 
had taken a nasty turn, and they would have 
become much nastier in the late 1940s, if any 
attempt had been made to withhold political 
freedom. 

British reactions to independent India have 
been warped by the mythical notion that power 
was transferred as a generous gift, and Indian 
reactions to Britain by the complementary myth 
that Britain's abdication was induced by Gandhi’s 
sweet suasion. On both sides, myth has had a 
comforting but deeply confusing effect. It has 
been nice for us, in Britain, to believe that we 
were not obliged to leave India, but left of our 
own free choice; and it has been nice for Indians 
to believe that, in a sense, they conquered their 
conquerors—by soul-force. All the same, a price 
has to be paid for such artificial comfort, and 
Indo-British relations have suffered from it in 
many ways. 

No siNOLF. EPLSODE IS more revealing of the 
extent to which both nations have been seeing 
each other in fantasy terms than the Suez crisis 
of 1956. On that occasion British resentment of 
India's “ingratitude" was matched by Indian 
dismay at what was seen as a revival of imperial¬ 
ism. Neither point of view bore much relation to 
the truth. After Nasser’s nationalisation of the 
Canal the Indian Government tried very hard to 
find a formula satisfactory to all concerned, and 
the British Government would have been wise 
to settle on the lines suggested by India, instead 
of embarking (with the French) on a crazy, 
deceitful adventure which ended in total disaster 
and humiliation. The adventure was not, how¬ 
ever, undertaken in a neo-imperialist spirit, but 
in the (quite mistaken) belief that a vital British 
interest was at stake. The Canal was made out 
to be an indispensable lifeline, whose security 
and efficient operation could only be guaranteed 
by international control. In British eyes Nasser 

* H. Montgomery Hyde, Lord Reading, p. 387. 
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was the imperialist, and his lust for aggrandise¬ 
ment was freely compared with that of Hitler and 
Mussolini. It was all very absurd, but the domi¬ 
nant motive was to protect an already weakened 
Britain, not to recapture lost glories. 

One rather comical feature of the two-way 
touchiness is that, whereas the Indians are well 
aware that they are sensitive, in Britain we tend 
to assume that it is only the other fellow who has 
‘a chip on his shoulder.’ We should recall Mr 
Harold Macmillan's Almost hysterical reaction 
when the late Dean Acheson made his remark 
that Britain had lost an empire but not yet 
found a role. 

^‘Divide & Rule^ 

NE MAJOR SOURCE of misunderstanding 
has been Britain's attitude towards the 
communal question in pre-Independence India, 
and towards Indo-Pakistani relations since 
Partition. Here, again, there is reason to hope 
that 1971 will have dispelled many illusions, at 
any rate on the British side. 

Mountbatten was the first Viceroy to have a 
wholly sympathetic approach to the Indian 
National Congress and to give it the credit for 
being a genuinely national, non-sectarian move¬ 
ment. With variations of emphasis, the British 
authorities had previously treated Congress as no 
more than a party, and essentially as the Hindu 
party, whose victory would never be acceptable to 
other religious groups, least of all to the Moslems. 
Indians are convinced that this attitude was 
deliberate and calculated, since it gave the 
Briti.sh an excuse to “divide and rule.” There is 
substantial truth in the charge, though in fairness 
one must say that it is by no means the whole 
truth. Britain's status as a Super-Power derived 
from naval ascendancy (no longer unchallenged, 
in the twentieth century), and from the control of 
India. Inevitably, many—perhaps most—British 
politicians and administrators took advantage of 
communal and other divisions in India to prolong 
British rule. A few did so consciously; many more 
(one suspects) unconsciously. Among the former 
has to be reckoned Lord Birkenhead who. as 
Secretary of State for India, wrote to Lord 
Reading (Viceroy) in March 1925: 

I have always placed my highest and most perma¬ 
nent hopes upon the eternity of the Communal 
situation. ‘ 

Birkenhead, however, was as untypical a figure 
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m one direction as Mountbatten, later, in the 
opposite direction. Few Secretaries of State, 
Viceroys, or lesser fry would have allowed their 
minds to formulate such an uncompromisingly 
Machiavellian thought, and certainly very few 
would have dared to express themselves with such 
brutal frankness, even in secret correspondence. 
Besides, there were many who worked single- 
mindedly with the aim of transferring power to a 
united India, and their failure to see that Con¬ 
gress was the proper instrument for achieving 
that aim was the product of honest misjudgment. 
On the British side, therefore, the explanation of 
what happened in the last phase of the Raj—from 
Montagu-Chelmsford to Mountbatten—is more 
complex than either Indian critics or British 
apologists would have us believe. R. A. Butler 
—who was junior Minister at the India Office 
when Gandhi came to London for the Round 
Table Conference in 1931, and when the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill was being enacted against 
Winston Churchill’s implacable opposition—has 
admitted that even men like himself who were 
very far from being reactionaries failed to appre¬ 
ciate Congress and its leaders as they should have 
done. “It is only by looking back”, he writes 
in his memoirs, ' that one sees that we should 
have drawn closer to the Congress movement.”* 

With the same benefit of hindsight, Indians 
can now, for their part, see that Congress should 
have drawn closer to the Moslem League imme¬ 
diately before the outbreak of the Second World 
War. Jawaharlal Nehru declared in 1937: “There 
are only two forces in India today, British 
Imperialism and Indian nationalism as repre¬ 
sented by the Congress.” It seemed true at the 
time;* and it would have been vastly better for 
the whole subcontinent if it had been true. 
Unfortunately it proved, in the event, to be a 
fallacy. Congress underrated the fear and bigotry 
latent in the Indian Moslem community, which 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah was able to mobilise with 
such deadly effect—especially after 1942, when 
the Congress leaders were imprisoned for un¬ 
wisely attempting to bring the Government down 
during a military crisis. The British can be 

• Lord Butler, The Art of the Possible, p. 44. 

• In 1937 the first elections were held under the new 
Government of India Act, as a result of which 
Congress ministries were formed in eight provinces. 
More than half of the seats were allotted to communal 
electorates, but even so Congress won an absolute 
majoripr in five provinces and emerged as the largest 
party in three others, while the Moslem League 
secured cmly 4'S per cent of the total Moslem vote. 


blamed for exploiting Hindu-Moslem tension, but 
they did not .invent it. In retrospect it is hard to 
deny that Congress missed its chance to appease 
Jinnah and the Moslem League, when it could 
have done so from a position of overwhelming 
strength. The Congress provincial ministries 
formed in 1937 were true to their secularist ideal: 
there was no question of Moslems groaning 
under an oppressive Hindu Rqj. On the other 
hand. Congress treated the Moslem League with 
arrogance and faited to discern in its worldly, 
freethinking leader a man who either could or 
would arouse the jihad (holy war) spirit among 
the Moslem masses. The error was profound 
and costly. 

Some Indians believe that Partition itself was 
desired and contrived by the British in 1947, so 
that the old policy of “divide and rule” could be 
perpetuated in the new form of playing the two 
successor-states off against each other. This 
theory is certainly a gross injustice to Mount¬ 
batten, who was appointed Viceroy at the worst 
possible moment for keeping India united. If a 
man of his imagination and drive had been sent 
there at any time between the two World Wars, 
he should have been able to transfer power to an 
undivided country. He might also have had a 
fair chance of doing so after Jinnah’s death, in 
September 1948. But in 1947, even with the 
plenary powers that he extorted from the Attlee 
Cabinet, Mountbatten had virtually no choice 
but to act as he did. Immediate independence 
was a vital necessity, because the machinery of 
the Raj was rapidly disintegrating. Yet at that 
precise moment an immediate transfer of power 
could be achieved only at the price of partition. 
Mountbatten did his utmost to avoid it, in cir¬ 
cumstances for which he had less responsibility 
than any of the other leading actors in the drama. 
And when the two successor-states were estab¬ 
lished (initially as Dominions) he would have 
liked to serve as Governor-General of both, thus 
maintaining an institutional link between them. 
Jinnah, however, who had no interest at all in 
maintaining such links, appointed himself 
Governor-General of Pakistan, while Mount¬ 
batten accepted Nehru’s invitation to become 
Governor-General of India. This meant that he 
was identified with India’s cause during the early 
days of Indo-Pakistani conflict, but Indians were 
glad of his moral support and never suspected it 
(nor, indeed, would have had the slightest justifi¬ 
cation for suspecting it) of being a move in the 
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British power game. It was only when Mount- 
batten’s unmistakably pro-Indian line gave way to 
a more equivocal policy towards the subcontinent 
that Indians began to persuade themselves that 
Partition was just a continuation of British 
imperialist politics by other means. 


Kashmiritis 

T he tru'ih, as usual, was less simple. 

Britain's desire to hold a balance between 
India and Pakistan contained, no doubt, an 
element of Schadenfreude and an element of 
schoolmasterly condescension. It was gratifying 
to feel that a country which had been united 
under our rule had relapsed, after our departure, 
into traditional chaos and sectarian division. It 
was also convenient, since Pakistan was explicitly 
a Moslem State, to regard India as purely and 
simply its Hindu counterpart, and so to 
think of the two States as Tweedledum and 
Tweedledec, forever engaged in a childish quarrel. 
Moreover, the Commonwealth served for a time 
as an emotional substitute for the Empire, con¬ 
soling us for the loss of real power; and our 
notional leadership of the Commonwealth was 
held to impose upon us a duty to treat at any 
rate the new members with strict parity of esteem, 
regardless of their size, their importance or their 
actual merits. Finally, there has always been a 
practical argument for the policy of balance— 
that Britain has interests to look after in both 
India and Pakistan, and must therefore try to 
avoid any appearance of partiality. 

Indians would have been irritated enough by 
this policy, even if they had felt that it was being 
honestly applied. It would have seemed to them 
an insult that their secular democracy should be 
treated on a par with a theocratic State usually 
governed by a military dictator. What price all 
the complacent talk about Britain’s legacy of 
freedom, if a nation that was cherishing free 
institutions could receive no more honour from 
the British than one where freedom was trampled 
underfoot? In any case, to the Indians Britain’s 
policy towards the subcontinent did not appear 
to be impartial, even in intent: it appeared to 
favour Pakistan. The posthumous influence of 
Lawrence of Arabia was seen as contributing to 
a general infatuation with Islam in British 
official circles. The phenomenon was much 
exaggerated, but one could hardly describe it as 
completely imaginary. All the same, the real 
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source of the trouble was British misunderstand¬ 
ing of the Kashmir issue. 

Millions of words have been written and 
spoken on this issue, but there are only two 
absolutely crucial points and they can be stated 
in a single sentence Kashmir is legaUy part of 
the Indian Union, and the Indian Union deserves 
to survive—as did the American Union in 
Abraham Lincoln’s day. All the arguments that 
are used to justify Lincoln’s denial of self- 
determination to the Southern States can be used 
to justify India’s denial of self-determination to 
Kashmir. Posterity has canonised Lincoln, 
because it can see that his refusal to allow the 
American Union to be broken was an incalculable 
service to the wider cause of human freedom. If 
the United States had been other than a great 
democratic nation his memory would be exe¬ 
crated. Similar considerations apply to India and 
Kashmir. British opinion has so far tended to 
back the wrong side, as the British establishment 
did during the American Civil War. But future 
generations will judge the matter more wisely. 

India’s record on Kashmir, though basically 
unimpeachable, has not been flawless in detail. 
The agreed procedure for deciding the future 
of the Princely States, under which Kashmir 
became a part of India, was flouted by India in 
the (relatively trivial) case of Junagadh. At one 
time, moreover, Nehru made the serious mistake 
of contemplating a plebiscite in Kashmir under 
UN auspices (a mistake that Lincoln would have 
been the first to deplore). Above all, India’s 
presentation of her case on Kashmir has often 
been markedly less good than the case itself. 
Mr Krishna Menon, in particular, provoked 
needless antagonism with his forensic displays at 
the UN. Nevertheless, it is difficult to excuse the 
blindness of most foreign countries, including 
our own. Indians have been justly infuriated at 
the inability of foreigners to see that Kashmir 
has not been the cause, but merely the most 
conspicuous symptom, of Indo-Pakistani tension. 
The aiuse has been Pakistan’s claim to be the 
only true homeland for Moslems in the sub¬ 
continent, and it has to be understood that by 
giving way on Kashmir India would, by implica¬ 
tion, have surrendered her own claim to be a 
true homeland for people of all religions and 
none. (Events in 1971 have destroyed Pakistan’s 
claim, while reinforcing India’s.) 

British attenT|3ts to mediate between India and 
Pakistan, or to “solve the Kashmir problem”, 
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have done nothing but harm. In 1962, for in* 
stance, the goodwill created by prompt British 
aid for India when China invaded was soon 
offset by Mr Duncan Sandys* crude attempt, as 
Commonwealth Secretary, to blackmail the 
Indians into a Kashmir settlement. But the worst 
year was 1965, when British mediation in the 
Rann of Kutch dispute led to a fblUscale war 
between India and Pakistan later in the year,* 
during which the British Prime Minister (Mr 
Wilson) issued a hasty, maladroit statement 
sharply critical of India.^ 

Mr Heath at least was careful to avoid any 
repetition of this folly, when the two countries 
were at war again last year; indeed, his attitude 
throughout the Bangladesh crisis was discreetly 
pro-Indian. Unfortunately it was left to the 
Soviet Union to give overt backing to India when 
it was most needed. 

Double Standards 

T HAS OFTEN BEEN SAID of Indian foreign 
policy since Independence that it has been 
marked by a double standard of judgment, show¬ 
ing itself in the indulgence that has almost 
consistently been shown to Communist or “Third 
World” States, while Western Powers have been 
readily condemned for actual or supposed 
wrongdoing. In Britain special resentment was 
felt at the glaring contrast between Nehru’s 
reaction to the Anglo-French attack on Egypt in 
1956 and his reaction to the contemporary 
Russian outrage in Hungary. Indians have an 
explanation for this contrast. They say that 
Nehru’s anger against Britain and France over 
Suez was the measure of his disillusionment that 
two nations which be would have expected to 
behave in a civilised manner could have behaved 
so badly. The Russians he would naturally judge 

* The mediation was hailed as a triumph of British 
diplomacy; but in fact it was disastrous, because 
India’s agreement to go to arbitration involved an 
admission that there was a “valid dispute.” This 
encoura^ Ayub Khan to attack in Kashmir, in the 
hope of forcing a similar admission there. 

*In his memoirs Mr Wilson concedes that the 
statement was ail wrong, but characteristically blames 
officials in the Commonwealth Relations Office. 

• It is significant that in The Discovery of India —^a 
brilliant survey of Indian history, which he wrote in 
prison between April and September 1944—he does 
not even mention the name of Macaulay. Objectively, 
to write of the British period in India without men¬ 
tioning Macaulay is a case of Hamlet without the 
Prince. But Nehru may well have found Macaulay's 
patronising attitude towards Indians, and his com- 
piacency as a Westerner, quite insupportable. 


by a less exacting standard. The best that can be 
said of this explanation is that it is not entirdy 
spurious; only a simpleton could find it wholly 
convincing. 

Like all great men, Nehru was full of contra¬ 
dictions. Love of India and love of liberty were 
the master-passions of his life, and from both he 
derived a hatred of colonialism which was capable 
of upsetting his sense of proportion. Though he 
knew himself to be an outstanding beneficiary of 
Western influences, both his patriotism and his 
personal pride suffered deeply from the Raj when 
he returned to India as a young man. The psycho¬ 
logical effects of it would have been sufficiently 
wounding even if they had not been aggravated 
by long terms of imprisonment. As a Westernised 
Indian he was all the more sensitive to arrogance 
on the part of India’s Western rulers,* At the 
same time, his view of Communism and the 
Russian Revolution was that of many Left-wing 
intellectuals of his generation. He could never 
accept totalitarianism in theory, still less in 
practice, yet he continued to hope that what he 
saw as the ideals of Communism would prevail. 
During the period of the Cold War his resultant 
“softness” towards the Soviet Union (and, until 
1962, towards the People’s Republic of China) 
was, perhaps inevitably, more apparent to 
Western observers than his prodigious success as 
a champion of freedom in his own country. 

The past ten years have brought India and 
Russia into a close working relationship, but for 
reasons of mutual self-interest rather than for 
sentimental or ideological reasons. Each needs 
the other as a makeweight against a potential 
common enemy, China. The Russians are very 
conscious of their numerical inferiority to the 
Chinese, the Indians of their material deficiencies. 
In 1962 Nehru turned to the West for help at a 
time of dire emergency; in 1971 his daughter 
turned primarily to the Sk>viet Union (though if 
equivalent help had been available in the West, 
she would have been only too glad to take it). 
Now as then, India’s formal non-alignment has 
been maintained; nor is it merely a formality, 
because India has, in fact, no intention of 
becoming a satellite of any Super-Power. The 
policy of non-alignment has been mistaken, in the 
West, for a policy of flabby neutrality, and the 
Indians have done something to cause the mistake 
by presenting the policy in moralistic terms, which 
are both tiresome and irrelevant. For a country 
in India’s circumstances, however, there are 
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strong arguments for the policy on strictly 
practical grounds. 

In any case, if we in Britain reproach India for 
inconsistency, perversity and double standards, 
Indians are fully entitled to return the compli¬ 
ment. While professing to care about the survival 
of freedom in the world, and while paying lip- 
service to India as the world’s largest democracy, 
we have given on the whole very slight attention 
to Indian affairs since Independence, and such 
attention as we have given has tended to be 
cockeyed. The English news media have dwelt 
lovingly upon malnutrition and maharajahs, 
neglecting the great mass of Indians who arc 
poor, indeed, but by no means starving or 
desperate, and conveying the impression that 
India is a country where nothing changes except 
for the worse. The doctrine supposedly cherished 
by all journalists—that the only news worth 
reporting is bad news—has seemed to be acted 
upon with special zeal by British correspondents 
in India, and above ail by visiting Fleet Street 
reporters and BBC commentators. The total 
coverage has been inadequate, the picture of 
India that has emerged from it not only super¬ 
ficial but unbalanced. India is an open society 
whose faults and weaknesses are all in the shop 
window. It is ca.sy enough for foreigners to see 
what is wrong, and indeed to hear what is wrong 
—for Indians are free to complain of their own 
country, and they do so with eloquence and 
relish.’ But even those who complain are at 
heart very proud of their country and secretly 
pleased when an outsider recognises what it has 
achieved since Independence. How, indeed, can 
anyone fail to be impressed that India’s unity and 
stability—and her essential freedoms—have sur¬ 
vived so many gruelling tests?* Anger at what 
appears to be deliberate misrepresentation has 


’ Even Mr Neville Maxwell writes, in the preface 
to his book, India’s China War (1970): “India must 
be one of the most open societies in the world so far 
as its political processes are concerned. . . Mr 
Maxwell, formerly the Times correspondent in India, 
has offended many Indians with his baleful criticisms 
and prophecies of doom. He is, in fact, a scholarly 
man, with a love-hate attitude towards India similar 
to that which many Indians have towards Britain. 

*One very small incident vividly illustrates the 
underlying solidarity of Indians. Last year some areas 
of Calcutta were controlled ^ Naxalite extremists and 
people from neighbouring districts were afraid to enter 
them. But when the good news came through of India's 
victory over England in the Test cricket series, the 
atmosphere immraiately changed and all parties came 
together in a sudden mood of carnival. 


provoked occasional acts of impatience, such as 
the ban on the BBC after the showing of the Louis 
Malle series of docunr»ntary fUms. But such acts 
are quite untypical. 

British immigration policies in recoit years, 
and the public opinion that they evidently reflect, 
have suggested to Indians that there is a double 
standard in Britain on race and citizenship. It is 
not the principle of immigration control that 
gives offence, but rather its discriminatory 
application as between “white” and “coloured” 
immigrants. The phrase “coloured immigrants” 
—which has become part of Britain’s normal 
political vocabulary—is peculiarly irritating to 
the heirs of one of the world’s most ancient 
civilisations, who thus find themselves lumped 
together in a single opprobrious category with 
peoples whose emergence from barbarism is even 
more recent than that of the white “host com¬ 
munity” (another absurd phrase). Even dis¬ 
crimination, they feel, should be more subtly 
discriminating. Moreover, Indians were incensed 
when it was suggested that their country, with all 
its economic problems, had a responsibility for 
Asians in East Africa holding British passports, 
merely because their parents, grandparents, or 
remoter ancestors came from India. Finally, 
there have been occasions when distinguished 
Indians arriving in Britain have been treated by 
ignorant officials as though they might be 
illegal immigrants. One fairly recent victim was 
Professor Nurul Hasan, already at the time a 
member of the Indian Parliament—and now 
Minister of Education—who suffered a long 
inquisition at Heathrow Airport before his bona 
fides was accepted. Such incidents may be hard 
to avoid, but they can do untold harm. 

Natural Relationship 

T hose who write about India usually 
go out of their way to emphasise how 
different it is from Britain, and of course there 
are many obvious differences. India is huge, 
Britain small; India poor, Britain rich. India’s 
population is infinitely diverse, Britain’s relatively 
homogeneous. In India most people are peasants 
living in villages; in Britain most people are 
middle-class and live in towns. India is very 
dirty, Britain fairly clean. And so on. Itinerant 
British intellectuals, their eyes bewildered by 
unfamiliar sights, their nostrils assailed by 
unpleasant sfhells, their ears straining to catch 
the sense of Enghsh spoken very fast, with a 
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Strang lilt and in an increasingly esoteric idiom, 
have returned to write books or articles in which 
the outlandishness, the alienness, of India has 
been stressed. Yet the differences are, in fact, 
mostly superficial. Beneath them, unnoticed by 
the merely clever, are deep aflUnities of national 
character which existed long before the Raj and 
will long survive it. 

Without them. Indeed, it is more than likely 
that the Raj would never have existed in the 
form it did. The British who ruled India were >o 
few in relation to the vast multitude of Indians 
that one must assume the Raj was, until near the 
end, at least tolerable to the majority. Even at 
the end. it still commanded a surprisingly large 
measure of acquiescence. “Plassey”, an Indian 
friend once said to me, “was not a battle; it was 
a negotiation.” To Clive the remark might seem 
a bit exaggerated, but we can recognise in it 
an important truth. The British were both more 
and less than conquerors. Though they did not 
know it themselves, the people with whose 
destiny they became involved were in a special 
sense—and not just in the general, human sense— 
their brothers. 

Mr Heath has spoken of the “natural relation¬ 
ship” between P.-itain and the United States, 
Paradoxical as it may seem, the bonds of nature 
between Britain and India are considerably 
stronger. At bottom, the two peoples are very 
much alike. Both are enamoured of tradition, 
mistrustful of logic. Both are intensely snobbish, 
but at the same time capable of being made 
ashamed of their snobbery. Both are conserva¬ 
tive, yet capable of accepting the need for radical 
action. Both have a flair for commerce and a 

'Anglicanism is the closest Western analogue to 
Hinduism, and caste—^which is now gradually break¬ 
ing down in India—can best be understood as a fossi- 
li^ blend of the phenomena known in Britain as 
class and trade unionism. 

ro “The imposing and truly magnificent legal struc¬ 
ture, under which not only 360 million people of 
India but the millions in Pakistan and Burma have 
lived during the last 100 years, has changed the basis 
of society in a manner which few people realise. . . . 
Hie position of women in India, for example, has 
undergone changes which Hindu thought even fifty 
years ago would have considered revolutionary.” 
K. M. Panikkar, Asia and Western Dominance (1953), 
pp. 497-8. 


tendency to think of liberty in terms of private 
property. Both are opposed to regimentation, 
both the despair of high-minded planners; yet 
both have a genius for improvisation, for rising 
to emergencies, for muddling through. Both are 
fundamentally tolerant, but subject to occasional 
fits of irrational violence. Both are much given 
to self-righteousness and both are religious, but 
with a religious instinct which expresses itself in 
a way of life rather than in the assertion of 
dogmatic truth.* 

Links created by the Raj are not, therefore, the 
only links between Britain and India, and they 
might never have been forged if the two peoples 
had not been “made for each other” psycho¬ 
logically. Nevertheless, the Raj left permanent 
legacies in the cultural and institutional spheres, 
which few Indians would wish to belittle. One of 
the surest signs of India’s maturity as a nation— 
which owes so much to Gandhi’s influence—is 
that British monuments and street-names still 
abound in India. Indians see the period of the 
British Raj as just one among many phases in 
their long history. English is still (and is likely to 
remain) an associate official language of the 
Indian Union, which more and more Indians are 
learning for their own convenience. But it has to 
be remembered that the great majority of Indians 
have never spoken English, and will not be speak¬ 
ing it in the foreseeable future. Perhaps, therefore, 
one should accept the verdict of an eminent 
Indian authority that the most significant legacy 
of the Raj is in the sphere of law, rather than in 
that of language.*® (In both, the decisive impact 
was that of Macaulay.) 

The natural relationship based upon shared 
characteristics counts for more, however, than 
the artificial relationship deriving from the Rty, 
and the former may now, at last, be able to come 
into its own. Many illusions have been shed 
during the past year or so, and conditions seem 
more favourable than they have ever been for the 
establishment of true, on-the-level friendship 
between Britain and India. "Not yet" was cer¬ 
tainly the right answer in 1924, and 1947 proved 
to be a false dawn. But in 1972 both sides find 
themselves in a new situation, and with any luck 
it should mark the opening of a new chapt^. 
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Ethics and Politics 


T here was a time when anyone who gave 
an inaugural lecture on politics and ethics 
would be expected to begin by saying what he 
meant by “politics” and “ethics.” But if this ex¬ 
pectation still exists, 1 fear I shall disappoint it. 
I will go so far as to say that by ethics I mean the 
theory of morals. As for politics, most of us know 
what we mean by that already, although we may 
well get worried if we look up the definitions 
provided in books by academic theorists: in such 
places, we read, for example, that “politics is the 
authoritative allocation of values in a com¬ 
munity” (David Easton), “politics is the struggle 
for power” (Max Weber), “politics is a systematic 
elTort to move other men in the pursuit of some 
design” (Bertrand dc Jouvenel), or “politics is 
who gets what, when, how” (Harold lasswell).^ 
None of these sounds right: for the reason, 1 
believe, that none of them is right. They do not 
correspond to what we And when we look at that 
complex activity known as politics. For what is 
it that people who take up politics actually do? 

First of all, they talk. It has always surprised 
me that Professor Oakeshott, in making the point 
that politics is a practice, compared it to the art 
of cookery.* For surely if politics is an art, it is 
one of the performing arts, and not one of the 
creative ones; Plato noticed this when he com¬ 
pared the politician to the flute-player. 

But the flute-player isn’t rij^t either. As a 
performer, the politician is theatrical, not musi¬ 
cal : the world of politics is undoubte^y a stage, 
and every politician is an actor on it. I might well 
be asked: is not an academic lecture, including an 
inaugural lecture, as much a “theatrical” event as 
a political speech? I have no wish to deny it. 

I would only add that in speaking of the politician 


This is the text of Professor Cranston's 
inaugural lecture delivered recently at the London 
School of Economics. He now holds the chair 
previously held by Harold J. Laskl and Michael 
Oakeshott. 


as an actor I mean no disrespect. It seems to me a 
pity that the word “theatrical” should have 
become a pejorative one; as it undoubtedly has, 
and it might be worth pausing to consider why. 

The most thoroughgoing attack on the theatre 
that I know of is the one that Rousseau makes in 
his Lettre d Monsieur d'Alembert. In this letter, 
Rousseau depicts the theatre as an evil institution 
with no saving grace or merit, and the metier of 
the actor as a totally corrupt one. A word that 
recurs often in this letter is the word “representa¬ 
tion.” Rousseau attacks the theatre because 
Actions and falsehoods are represented on the 
stage as realities. In his Social Contract,^ he 
translates this hatred of representation in 
dramatic art into a hatred of representation in 
parliamentary government. Readers will remem¬ 
ber his argument that representatives or deputies 
do not, and cannot, represent the people who 
elect them. As soon as they are elected, Rousseau 
says, the representatives become the rulers; and 
the people, instead of ruling themselves, are 
enslaved by the deputies they have voted for. This 
is the basis of Rousseau’s belief that representa¬ 
tive government is fraudulent. Dramatic art he 
considers an evil for other, but equally striking 
reasons. 

About half-way through his Lettre h Monsieur 
d’Alembert, Rousseau asks: “What is the talent 
of an actor?” He answers: 

The art of counterfeit: the art of assuming a person¬ 
ality other than his own, of appearing different from 
what he is, simulating passion while his feelings are 
cold, of saying something he does not believe just 
as naturally as if he really believed it... .* 


* David Easton. The Political System (1953), p. 129; 
Max Weber, Politik als Beruf (1917); Bertrand de 
Jouvenel, The Pure Theory of Politics (1963), p. 301 
Harold D. Lassweil, Politics: Who Gets What, When. 
How (1936). 

* Michael Oakeshott, Rationalism in Politics (1962), 
p. 119. 

* J.-J. Rousseau, The Social Contract (tr. Cranston, 
1968), Book lUrChapters 10. IS. 

*J.-J. Rousseau, Citoyen de Genive, d Monsieur 
d'Alembert (Amsterdam, 1758), p. 143. 
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Conscious, perhaps, that th^ words might put 
the reader in mind at once of politicians, Rous* 
seau hastens to add that there should be no 
confusing the actor and the orator. 

The difference between the two is very grMt. When 
the orator presents himseif to the public it is to 
make a speech, and not to put on an act; he repte* 
sentsno one but himself; he fulfils only his own role; 
he speaks only in hb own name; he does not say, nor 
should be say, anything other than what he thinks; 
the man and the persona are identical; he b where 
he should be, and he discharges the same duty 
which any other citizen in hb place would discharge. 

I don’t think one needs to make any detailed 
comparison between Rousseau's uncharitable 
description of the actor and his flattering descrip¬ 
tion of the orator to see that neither his criticism 
of the one nor his praise of the other is altogether 
fair. For if a man offers, as an actor does, what is 
plainly declared to be an imitation, it is illogical 
to complain that what he offers is an imitation. 
And, correspondingly, it is no praise of actual 
orators to protest that the orator, namely the 
ideal image of an orator, is a man who is wholly 
and patently sincere. Indeed, if Rousseau had 
based his conception of the orator on a con¬ 
sideration of the orator’s role in the real world, 
he might have given us a different picture. 

The political speaker is simply not a citizen 
who stands up artlessly and tells you what he has 
in mind. The ordtor is a man whose function is 
to persuade his hearers to accept, or agree or 
approve of a certain policy; and this is an intricate 
art, which requires both natural talent and some 
professional formation. The calling of the politi¬ 
cian is one that deserves a great deal of respect; 
and I think Rousseau does no service to him by 
praising him for qualities that he does not possess. 
He is unfair to the actor in attributing to him 
faults which cannot logically be considered faults: 
and he is unfair to the orator, in ascribing to 
him virtues which it would be foolish to expect 
him to have. 

The life of politics is an arduous one. A man 
who chooses it is continuously put to the test. He 
has to satisfy other people time and time again. 
He has no security of tenure, as a civil servant 
(or a professor) has. A politician can never be 
sure how popular he is, although he soon knows 
when he is not wanted. Even the humblest mem¬ 
ber of a legislative body like the House of Com¬ 
mons has to satisfy his party leadership, his 
constituency committee, and the voters. Any one 
of these bo^es has the power to dismiss him. So 
he cannot simply speak spontaneously; his 
speeches have to measure the demands and the 
expectations of all these very different people. 
Like an actor, he must know how to please and 
persuade and engage the sympathies of others. If 
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he is to succeed he must be dedicated to his 
calling; and no matter how great his native giA 
he must master the techniques of public debate 
and public relations; he must even look after his 
looks. 

If politicians talk, they also, of course, decide, 
legislate, vote, pass r^olutions, and settle the 
rules that we ordinary people have to observe. 
But politicians do not do all these things 
in public. There are many textbooks about 
“decision-making” and “decision-theory’’, but 
this is really one of the least known parte of 
political life. We know who votes where in 
Parliament in response to that very theatrical 
device, the division bell. But we do not know how 
Ministers speak and vote in the cabinet, or what 
discussions go on between leading members of the 
opposition party. In the theatre of politics, the 
curtain is firmly rung down from time to time, 
and a large and extremely important part of the, 
drama is enacted in secret. 

It is frustrating for political science that 
political life is so sensitive to observation. For 
either a politician is exceedingly conscious of an 
audience, and addresses himseif to it whenever he 
speaks; or he makes sure that all observers are 
excluded. In the one case he is thinking all the 
time of the effect his words are having; in the 
other, he takes care that his words shall be heard 
only by his colleagues and their confidential staff. 
For this reason, the political scientist whose 
modest desire is to obs^e what we like to call 
“the political process” has the choice of joining 
the audience and being talked at, or putting his 
ear to a hole in the curtain, and finding it firmly 
blocked. Of course there are records from the 
past, but that only means that the political 
scientist becomes a kind of contemporary 
historian. And perhaps, that is what political 
science, for the most part, is: a felicitous union 
of history and philosophy, for us as it was for 
Aristotle. 

Politicians, in a sense, do more important work 
than actors: but why does Rousseau insist so 
much on the moral distinction between the two? 
I think perhaps the explanation is that Rousseau 
had such strong feelings about the disjunction 
between Appearance and Reality. He regarded 
appearance as the domain of deception and there¬ 
fore as bad; and reality as the province of truth, 
and therefore as good. The theatre was bad 
because it was an admitted temple of illusions. 
The political forum, on the other hand, was good, 
for it was there that men assumed the full reality 
of citizens. Appearance and Reality he conceived 
to beantithetk^; so he could never fully under¬ 
stand the life of politics, where appearance is 
almost as important as reality: is even indeed a 
part of it. 
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Rousseau demanded sincerity, rather as exis¬ 
tentialists of more recent times demand authen¬ 
ticity. And this is something far in excess of what 
we can fairly demand of any political speaker. 
We expect our orator to be consistent in what he 
says, to sound as if he believed it, both to be and 
to appear at least moderately honest. But we do 
not expect him always to speak as if he were on 
oath. Franklin Roosevelt was a very worthy 
statesman, but no one who reads his letters, with 
their assurances of affection to any Tom, Dick 
or Harry who might help to get him nominated 
and elected President, can believe that Roosevelt 
was literally sincere in what he wrote. Perhaps a 
man who wrote letters like this in private life 
might incur our criticism, but politics is not 
private life, and we must introduce different 
considerations when we judge it. The options that 
are available to a man in politics are often very 
limited, and the risks attached to each of the 
several courses open to him may be almost 
equally great. It is easy for the critic, and 
especially for the scholar, to condemn his failings. 
I once heard Lord Attlee say to an academic 
person who was telling him how to run his 
government, *‘Tf a politician makes an ass of 
himself, he loses his seat; but a professor who 
makes an ass of himself is never going to lose his 
chair.. ..” 

It is not at all easy for the politician to be wise— 
or even to be sure what is right and wrong. A 
private person who is constantly straight, frank, 
open, scrupulous, and morally transparent is a 
man we wholeheartedly admire or, shall I say, 
we should wholeheartedly admire, for such men 
are not altogether common. But what if a states¬ 
man exhibits similar qualities? 

One of the things that helped to make Machi- 
avelli a “Machiavellian” was the experience of 
watching Piero Soderini enact the r61e of 
gonfaloniere of Florence. Soderini was a man of 
intense, unyielding and high moral principles; 
and the result of his behaving with scrupulous 
and impeccable justice towards the Spaniards was 
that the Spanish army invaded the Florentine 
town of Prato and committed hideous atrocities. 
Machiavelli drew from this the lesson that the 
statesman should not allow his dealings with 
other states always to be governed by the same 
moral scruples that governed the dealings of 
private persons. 

I do not share the view of those who say that 
Machiavelli introduced the idea of a “politics 
without morality.” His argument, on the con¬ 
trary, seems to me to be that there is only one 
true morality: but that the ruler must sometimes 


* UPrindpe (ed. Bard, Oxford, 1891), Ch. 18, p. 305. 


disregard it. Machiavelli’s words are that the 
ruler: 

should not depart from what is morally right if he 
can observe it, but should know bow to adopt what 
is bad when he is obliged to.* 

It is worth noting that Machiavelli makes no 
pretence that the bad is anything other than bad. 
He says that bad things must be done by rulers, 
but only very sparingly, and then in a manner 
which is as much concealed as possible. Like 
Rousseau, Machiavelli dwells on the distinction 
between appearance *and reality. But unlike 
Rousseau, Machiavelli attaches value to the 
appearance of virtue as well as to the practice of 
it. He tells his principe that he 

should know how to appear compassionate, trust¬ 
worthy, humane, honest and religious, and actually 
be so, but yet he should have his mind so trained 
that when it is necessary he can become the contrary. 

Tms SUGGESTION OPENS THE DOOR to the alarming 
and to my mind wrongful doctrine of the raison 
d’itat; but before we join together in deploring it, 
we must surely admit that Machiavelli has made 
an important point here. Since a ruler has to deal 
with other rulers who are sometimes rapacious 
and unscrupulous, he cannot easily always 
observe the same moral law which should govern 
the conduct of individuals within a civilised 
community. But at the same time, it is his duty 
as the head of one such civilised community to 
uphold the moral law. So even if he has stmietimes 
to contravene the principles of that morality, he 
cannot let his willingness be known. It is not only 
that a reputation for deceit makes it hard for a 
man to deceive successfully. There is another 
consideration. A principe is a prominent person. 
If he bears visible witness to the notion that 
deceit is sometimes permissible, other people are 
only too likely to follow his example in their 
private lives. And this is something that Machi- 
avelli is most anxious to avoid. No one should 
be given any excuse or encoura^ment to be bad, 
just because the principe, in the cause of duty, is 
sometimes oblig^ to be bad. 


T he world judges by appearances, if only 
because appearance is all the world has got 
to judge by. If we think of the men who have been 
banished from British public life for moral turpi¬ 
tude in the past hundred years or so (of Sir 
Charles Dilke, for example, or Parnell and 
others), the reason for their fall was plainly the 
open scandal rather than their sinful deeds, for 
the same kind of sinAil deeds, we have since 
learned from the biographies, were being done 
by men more "prominent in the kingdom than 
Dilke or Parnell. The diflSculty is that once tiae 
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sinful deed has been exposed, others in authority 
dare not allow themselves to appear to condone 
it—so they are swift to punish a man for doing 
things they themselves have done, but effectively 
concealed. One of the reasons for the enduring 
hostility of rulers, and politicians generally, 
towards Machiavelli is that he advises them to 
do consciously and deliberately what many of 
them already do naturally, and prefer not to 
think about. The important difference is that 
Machiavelli never authorised the use of deception 
for the protection of politicians’ careers; he 
authorised the use of deception only for the 
concealment of those necessary acts of state 
which violate morality. 

The curious thing is that even Rousseau him¬ 
self, when he thinks most earnestly about the 
possibilities that politics affords, himself not only 
excuses insincerity, but positively recommends it. 
When he writes in The Social Contract about the 
most important orateur of all, the Law-giver, the 
Founder of the Republic, he says that the orator 
must not speak in his own words to the public, 
because the vulgar do not understand the lan¬ 
guage of the learned. He urges the law-giver to 
have recourse to dissimulation, and to suggest to 
the crowd that the proposals he himself has 
devised have been laid down by the deity: “Thus,” 
as Rousseau puts it, “compelling by divine 
authority person!* who cannot be moved by 
human prudence.”* 

Readers of Rousseau’s Emile may remember 
rather similar deceits and stratagems being em¬ 
ployed by Emile’s tutor to bring up the boy in the 
path of virtue. So 1 do not think Rousseau .can 
be said to have consistently believed that sincerity, 
authenticity, transparency is always imperative in 
either private or public life. Indeed if frankness is 
to be the virtue that we are going to set such store 
by, Rousseau is plainly inferior to Machiavelli. 
For what Rousseau has done is to insinuate by 
the back door the principle of dissimulation he 
has rejected at the front; whereas what Machia¬ 
velli has done, paradoxically, is to strip from the 
ruler the very veils that he is telling the ruler to 
wear. 

Of the two Machiavelli is in many ways the 
more sympathetic moralist. And if it seems per¬ 
verse to apply the word “moralist” to a man who 
plainly says that the ruler cannot always be moral, 
let me suggest that readers should consult the 

•J.-J. Rousseau, The Social Contract, p. 87. It is 
interesting to note that Rousseau fortifies this recom¬ 
mendation in his text with a quotation, in the foot¬ 
notes, from Machiaveili’s Discorsi, I, xi: ‘The truth 
is that there has never been in any country an extra- 
ordinaiy legislator who has not invoked the deity, for 
otherwise fus laws would not have been accepted.” 

’ F. A. Iremonger, William Temple (1948), pp. 
144-6. 
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vast literature whidi exists in the Christian Church 
on the subject of casuistry. Or if that is too 
daunting an undertaking, let me simply dte the 
late Dean of Lichfield’s biography of Archbishop 
William Temple where Dr Iremonger judges Dr 
Temple to have been too kind, loving, and chaste 
a man to be an effective headmaster of an 
English public school.’ If the clergy thus considers 
purity of soul a handicap in the field of Christian 
education, can we reproach Machiavelli for 
considering rigidity of moral scruples a handicap 
in government and diplomacy? 

To assert that there are certain exceptions in 
the application of the moral law is by no means 
to deny—but rather to affirm—that the moral 
law has a general application; and a general 
application so compelling that any exception to 
it needs careful justification and very delicate 
concealment. It was certainly no part of Madiia- 
velli’s scheme to separate politics from morals, 
or to contemplate politics in the light of a science 
from which all normative factors were removed. 
That was to be the enterprise of a much later 
generation. 

P OLITICIANS talk. But has politics a language 
of its own? It has certainly not a distinctively 
technical language as most trades and professions 
have. In phonetics, for example, there are tech¬ 
nical terms like "fricative”, “sonorant”, and 
“vocalic” which are used in a specific way and 
which apprentices in the subject have to learn. 
Of course there are also words that “belong”, so 
to speak, to politics: words like democratic, free. 
Just, legitimate and so on, but far from the 
application of these words being settled by 
convention, it is just these things that are argued 
over. In phonetics there is general agreement as 
to which speech sounds shall be classified, for 
example, as fricative; but there is no agreement 
in politics as to which states shall be classified as 
“democratic.” An even more important difference 
is that the word “fricative” in phonetics implies 
no evaluation of good or bad. It is simply a 
neutral technical term. The word “democratic”, 
by contrast, is loaded with evaluative content. In 
the 1930s and earlier many people detested demo¬ 
cracy, and they spoke the word with a voice of 
disapprobation; on the other hand, many people 
esteemed democracy, and they invested ^e word 
with their sense of approval. It was a highly 
controversial word. More recently this has 
changed, and “democracy” has become a word 
of commendation, virtually throughout the world, 
although it is certainly not the case that what was 
most ccnnmonly thought of as democracy before 
the War has been universally adopted. 

And yet the dictionary definition of the word 
has not changed. The latest editions give the same 
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report on usage as the old editions: democracy 
is a “system of government by the people.’’ But 
where are these systems to be found? Some 
theorists say that democracy is the kind of 
government that is practised in America, so that 
all you have to do, to learn about democracy, is 
to study American government at work; others 
direct our attention to the “people’s democra¬ 
cies’’, such as the German Democratic Republic 
or the Democratic Republic of North Korea. 
There are those who say that the only vestiges of 
democracy left in the modern world are to be 
found in Switzerland. Then, by way of contrast, 
there is Professor C. B. Maepherson who has 
argued that we can find democracy alike in 
capitalist and communist and under-developed 
countries, although it assumes in those places a 
variety of forms.* Professor Maepherson has thus 
succeeded where Woodrow Wilson failed: he 
has made the world safe for democracy by the 
adroit device of proposing that almost all known 
forms of government may be classified as 
democratic. 

Of course they all want to be; and we ought 
not to be surprised that once a word has become 
a universal prestige word, as “democracy” has 
become, that everyone should claim it. The 
problem that fails to political philosophy is to 
ask whether any criteria can be invoked to judge 
the claim of a given system to be a democratic 
one. 

If “democratic” is a word which has become 
more prestigious with the passage of time, there 
are other words we hear in political talk which 
have become increasingly pejorative. Think of the 
word **bourgeois." The dictionary meaning of this 
has never changed: to be bourgeois is to belong 
to the town-dwelling middle class as distinct 
from the nobility, the peasantry, and the working 
class. It is the class to which most of us belong; 
so naturally it has no glamour for us. And yet 
in its earlier use, the word '‘'bourgeois" was spoken 
with esteem, even by writers like Voltaire. The 
nobility seems habitually to have used it with 
scorn—as we might expect—and we could well 
understand the peasantry and the working class 
doing so too. But the peculiar thing is that the 
bourgeois class has itself taken to using the word 
“bourgeois" with as much implied hostility as the 
other classes; everyone has turned out to agree 
that “bourgeois” is bad. So if you had to stand 
for election in a very bourgeois constituency such 
as Bournemouth or Kensington or Cheltenham, 

* C. B. Maepherson, The Retd World of Democracy 
(1966). 

* Harold J. Lasid, The Grammar of Politics (1967), 
1 ^. 64-63. 

^•W. J. Stankkwk^ la Defense of Sovereignty 
(1969). 


and you said “Protect the Bourgeoisie" you 
would not earn a sin^e vote, but then you might 
do quite well if you said “Protect the middle 
classes.” 

From a certain point of view, you would be 
saying the same thing; but not from the point of 
view of politics. In the one case you would be 
employing a word so loaded with miscellaneous 
disapprobation that it is political folly to use it. 
In the other case you would be using a word which 
the majority of voters would hear with kindly 
recognition. From the point of view of politics, 
the most important feature of the word "bour¬ 
geois" is that it has become contaminated. With 
the passage of time, some of the words we use 
become degraded and some become elevated: and 
a political speaker has to be alert to these changes, 
if he is to make use of words persuasively. 

Some changes happen quickly. Take, for ex¬ 
ample, the word “sovereignty.” When 1 was an 
undergraduate this was a word in low repute 
in England. Harold J. Laski was only one of 
several who suggested that sovereignty was a 
concept we ought to get rid of altogether.* 
Even as short a time ago as 1969, Professor 
Stankiewicz published a book called In Defense 
of Sovereignty^’' because he felt that the concept 
needed rehabilitation. But in the past year or two 
we have heard the word “sovereignty” used 
without hesitation as the name of a cherished 
principle. Even some of Laski’s own political 
disciples objected to the idea of Great Britain 
joining the Common Market because, they said, 
it vyould “infringe our sovereignty.” I shall not 
expound my own views on the Common Market 
and the subject of sovereignty itself: I am con¬ 
cerned here only with the fortunes of the word 
“sovereignty”; it seemed only twenty-five years 
ago to give off an unpleasing odour of nationalistic 
narrowness, but today it is invested with the 
proud spirit of British independence. 

Or consider the word “violence.” Until a few 
years ago, this word was invoked only as a word 
of condemnation: its use implied the presence of 
excessive or unjustified force. Both in moral 
theory and ordinary conversation, the distinction 
between force and violence was plainly under¬ 
stood. Force was something always regrettable, 
but in certain circumstances permissible. The 
word “force” had no judgment of condemnation 
built into it as the word “violence” had. We 
might say: “He used force and was wrong to do 
so.” But we did not need to say, “He used vio¬ 
lence and was wrong to do so,” because that 
would be to utter a pleonasm. “Violence” was 
wrong by definition. 

Recently (his seems to be changing, and we 
even find the word “violence” used as a word of 
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praise. And what used to be called force is now 
called violence. Sometimes this is done deliber* 
ateiy: by Sartre, for example, who argues that 
violence is what lies behind all civil society, and 
who would like to see violence used to institute a 
revolution. Whereas there is permissible force 
and wrongful force in traditional thinking, for 
Sartre there is bad violence or good violence. 
Althou^ I don’t think many people subscribe to 
Sartre’s political theory, or even perhaps under* 
stand it, many people nowadays have taken to 
using the word “violence” as he does. 

Admittedly, the word “violence” is given a 
laudatory sense in the writings of several minor 
political theorists who flourished before the War: 
but such theorists used to be thought of as fascistic, 
and indeed it was long regarded as the badge of a 
fascist to speak in praise of violence. Even as 
ruthless a tyrant as Stalin never admitted to the 
use of anything other than force. 

Now it is becoming increasingly accepted 
that the word “violence” may be used either as 
a neutral or a laudatory word.“ This may well 
mean, and 1 suspect it does, that the fascist ethos 
is coming to life again among us; but it also 
means that words—and especially the words we 
use in politics—can gain prestige as well as lose 
it, and that the normative implications of a word 
are never fixed and precise. 

If we examine the to-and-fro of political debate 
we notice how words, and even phrases are 
picked up from one speaker by another, picked 
up even from an antagonist in the debate, and 
used by a speaker to his own advantage. Sgme 
phrase-maker, for example, introduces a fanciful 
expression, such as “equality of opportunity” as 
something he wants to recommend. It sounds 
good. It is taken up by speakers of all parties. And 
before long everyone is declaring that equality 
of opportunity is what we all want—a ‘‘great 
national ideal.” 

This is the kind of euphoria which political 
philosophy tends to spoil; for it asks such ques¬ 
tions as: what sense can we make of this so- 
called principle? The two words concerned con¬ 
tradict one another: for the concept of oppor¬ 
tunity is logically connected with competitive 
disparity of advantage, whereas the concept of 
equality is logically connected with parity of 
advantage; so it is far from clear what their union 


And not only in pamphleteering or journalism. 
The word “violence” is used in this manner in several 
papers presented at the conference of the Institut 
International de Philosophie Politique at Colmar, July 
1971, on the general theme of Im Violence. These 
papers will be published by the Presses Universitaires 
de France, Para, in an edition prepared by Robert 
Deratbi. 
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could possibly signify. Of course the word 
“equality” is keenly appreciated on the Left, and 
the word “opportunity” is much dioished on the 
Right: and a phrase which exploits the prestige 
of both may well appeal to a large public, but 
only at the expense of both sides accepting a loss 
of definition, allowing the concepts to become 
blurred and soft and nebulous. This may not be 
an undesired result. In politics there is a tend¬ 
ency for speakers to adopt a yielding, feminine 
attitude to words, an attitude which favours the 
use of them in a slack and unexacting way. 
Journalism does nothing to halt the process. 
Indeed the phrase-maker is a creature who 
flourishes more on the margin of politics than in 
politics itself. A man I once knew. Sir Norman 
Angell, had written a book call^ The Great 
Illusion: it was about war, and it had been im¬ 
mensely popular. A short while after it was 
published the 1914 War broke out, and Norman 
Angell’s great illusion became the great and 
terrible truth. But that didn’t hinder the success 
of the book. Norman Angell was venerated as a 
sage, knighted and awarded the Nobel Prize. 
We may perhaps remark a parallel case in Pro¬ 
fessor John Kenneth Galbraith’s The Affluent 
Society: some years after it is published, Wall 
Street flops, the dollar is devalued, Washington 
is broke and no one in America admits to having 
any cash. But never mind, The Affluent Society, 
like The Great Illusion, is already a classic. In the 
realm of pamphleteering the title is everything, 
and the bright unforgettable titles keep rolling off 
the press: The Second Sex. The Divided Self, 
The Naked Ape, The Female Eunuch, One- 
Dimensional Man —glittering phrases that win for 
their authors a place in the immortality of folklore. 

But politics is not the same as pamphleteering. 
The pamphleteer is never called upon to answer 
for his words. But if a politician makes a phrase 
that proves strikingly inept, it will be htirled 
against him, again and again. Think of Neville 
Chamberlain and his “peace for our time”, or 
President Johnson and his “Great Society”, or 
Mr Harold Wilson’s “The pound in your pocket 
is not worth a penny less”, not to mention Mr 
Heath’s election words about keeping down—“at 
a stroke”—the prices of the contents of the 
shopping basket. A memorable phrase can be 
disastrous, for the simple reason that it is remem¬ 
bered. A politician has good reason to be nervous 
of words, and to want to soften all those sharp 
edges, in case they cut him. But it is part of the 
task of political philosophy to try to recover 
clarity. 

T he twentieth century, among its many 
other disagreeable characteristics, has been 
an age of dogma. The eighteenth century doubted. 
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the nineteenth century believed, but the twentieth 
century knows—or rather thinks it knows. And 
among the dogmas which have informed the 
thinking of our century there are two that have a 
particular importance. The first asserts that 
statements of fact are so totally distinct from 
judgments of value that there can be no question 
of deriving one from the other. 

The thought behind this dogma is not new. It 
was suggested, with a particular intention, by 
David Hume in the eighteenth century, and it was 
repeated in different contexts in the nineteenth 
century. And there is no denying that, in its 
limited formulation, it is true: statements of fact 
are logically distinct from judgments of value, 
and for purposes of analysis we must take them 
apart. But what the twentieth century has elevated 
into a dogma is the further assertion that there 
can be no rational fusion of fact and value, or any 
logical derivation of judgments of value from 
statements of fact. 

In the past few years, this dogma has lost 
much of its hold on people’s minds: Recent 
work in ethics has done a good deal to discredit 
it. Several methods have been demonstrated by 
which judgments of value can be logically 
derived from statements of fact.^* The analysis 
of language has shown that the function of certain 
words is to be at the same time both descriptive 
and evaluative. 

The other dogma which has informed so much 
theorising in the twentieth century is the dogma 
of the identity of determinism and human free¬ 
dom. This derives from the suggestion put forward 
by Hobbes and Locke that there is no such 
problem as the free will problem, on the grounds 
that there is no antithesis between determinism 
and freedom, men’s actions being at the same 
time both determined and free. On the basis of 
this dogma, 20th-century investigators have direc¬ 
ted their research into the explanation of htiman 
behaviour as a search for determining causes, 
and the study of man has become no different in 
kind from the study of rats. 

This second dogma, too, has lost a good deal 
of its hold in the past year or two. The case 
against determinism has been put from so many 
different points of view in philosophy that hardly 
anything remains to be said in support of it. It 
has even been accepted by the more sophisticated 
champions of Marxism, and what was once pre¬ 
sented as a form of scientific historicism is now 
put forward as a form of libertarian metaphysics. 

However, these two dogmas—the divorce of 
fact and value, and the marriage of freedom and 

See, for example, Alasdair MacIntyre, Against the 
Self-Images of the Age (1971); W, D. Hudson (ed.). 
The Js-Oughi Question (1%9); Charles Taylor, Tf» 
Explaiuuion of Behavior (1964). 


determinism—have both been incorporated into 
Positivism, the doctrine which has shaped so 
much of the thou^t and even the culture of our 
time. This is a doctrine which has taken various 
forms, and each with its own bearing on theorising 
about politics. An early and influential tjq^e was 
legal positivism. This, of course, is the doctrine 
that law is the system of rules and penalties which 
is actually enforced in any state. Law, as one 
theorist put it, is fact. Law is the code which is 
actually impost by the courts and the authorities, 
as distinct from any ideal code, which ought, or 
should be upheld. Legal Positivists, therefore, 
dispute the traditional conception of natural law 
as being the supreme law. For them natural law 
is no part of law at all. It is either philosophy or 
nonsense, which from the point of view of 
positivism are not very different. 

Legal Positivism rests squarely on the dogma 
of the mutual impenetrability of fact and value. 
In asserting that law is fact, the Legal Positivist 
assumes that he is denying that law is value. What 
his dogma forbids him to see is what anyone must 
see who reflects on law as a system: that justice is 
an integral part of the system which constitutes 
law. Justice is part of the meaning of the word 
“law.” Law is both normative and factual; and in 
this respect it is very like politics. 

Another form of Positivism which has had 
a great vogue in the twentieth century is his¬ 
torical positivism, by which I mean the belief that 
history is “a science,” a science dedicated to the 
search for facts and the discovery of the causes 
of past events and movements through the ob¬ 
servation of regularities in what are called historical 
phenomena. In the Positivist dream, the historian 
is a man who records facts without judging them, 
and then, as a scientist, goes on to discover the 
cause of things. Since human choices and de¬ 
cisions are seen as part of a succession of cause 
and effect. Positivist historians think it is just as 
sensible to look for the cause of the French 
Revolution as it is for an engineer to look for the 
cause of an explosion in the cellar. 

This enterprise in historical scholarship coin¬ 
cided with another, more extensive one, that of 
positivistic social science. Again the divorce of 
fact and value was duly proclaimed. Social 
science was to stay in the realm of fact; in the 
elegant German word of Max Weber, it was to be 
wert/reL It was also going to discover the causes 
of things—the causes, not so much of past events, 
as the positivistic historians did, but of move¬ 
ments and changes in society generally. It was 
going to do for society what the natural scientists 
had done for nature. It was going to discover taws. 

Some of tRe laws they produced have to do 
with politics. For instance, there was Robert 
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Michels' "Iron Law of Oligarchy”, the law that 
a minority will always prevail over the majority. 
Some of us may not think this law any great 
improv«nent on Rousseau’s observation that the 
ministers of a state will always tend to turn 
themselves from the servants into the masters of 
the people; but at least we must admit that Robert 
Michels adds something to the iron law of 
oligarchy: he adds the iron. 

But we musn’t be frivolous: because the for¬ 
mulations of theorists like Michels had a great 
influence on the development of political science. 
They inspired after the First World War an attempt 
to reform, or revolutionise, political science on 
the same positivistic lines, something which was 
spoken of at the time as the endeavour to trans¬ 
form political science into a “genuine science.”'* 
Once more the two dogmas were repeated. 
Political science must stick to facts and banish 
values. And it must look for the causes of things, 
the causes, that is, of political behaviour, through 
the collection of data, the observation of regu¬ 
larities and the formulation of general laws. 

This now seems a rather old-fashioned, as 
well as a defective account of what a science is: 
but at the time it found a response. And posi¬ 
tivistic political science took root and thrived in 
America, taking over more and more political 
science departments in the ever-expanding North 
American universities. The tradition of Aristotle 
was discarded. The history of political ideas, 
political theory and history, even the study of 
institutions and laws was pushed aside by this 
new aggressive science, whose aim (according to 
one of its most noted exponents. Professor 
Robert Dahl) was to state “all the phenomena of 
government in terms of observed and observable 
behavior of men.”** It was then that we first 
heard talk of eliminating political philosophy. 

But if positivist political science flourished in 
America, it soon changed its nature in the process: 
It began to claim a different identity from that 
with which it started out. In the writings of its 
exponents which date from the 1920$ and the 
1930s, the gospel of the wertfrei, empirical, and 
objective social science is reiterated. But in the 

** See, among the many publications on this sub¬ 
ject: O. E. G. Catlin, The Science and Method of 
Politics (1926); B. R. Crick, The American Science of 
Politics 0959); H. Eulau, The Behavioural Persuasion 
(1963); A. F. Bentley, The Process of Government 
(I93S); S. Rice, Quantitative Methods in Politics 
(1928). 

Robert Dahl, “The Behavioral Approach,” 
American Political Science Review, Vol. LV, No. 4 
(December 1%1), p. 763. 

“ Harold Lassweli, Democracy Through Public 
Opinion (1941); “The emergency affords a remarkable 
opportunity for the moral defense of America" p. 175. 

“ David Easton, “Harold Lassweli,” Journal of 
Politics, Vol. 12, No, 3 (August 1950), p. 450. 
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1940s, American politicat science assumes the 
guise of a “policy science” in the service of 
^mocracy. 0^ of the best and liveliest of the 
American political scientists. Professor Harold 
Lassweli, suggested that political science was as 
much directed to the defence of democracy as 
was military science itself.'* Plainly such a 
science is not vtdue-free, whatever else it may be. 

inhere is a well-known article on Lassweli by 
Professor David Easton,'* which suggests that 
Lasswetl’s work was never really value-free. 
Easton argues that Lasswell’s early work rests 
on a veiled acceptance of the 6litist values of 
Pareto and Robert Michels, and that the real 
difference between Lasswell’s earlier and later 
work is that he renounced this unavowed accept¬ 
ance of Elitism in favour of an avowed acceptance 
of the values of democracy. But there seems to 
me to be another characteristic of Harold Lass- 
well’s early work, which is more important than 
his veiled adhesion to Elitism, and that is the kind 
of science which Lassweli had in mind when be 
spoke of science: for this is something he shared 
with other practitioners of behavioural political 
science. The kind of science which served as 
their model was not physics, but psycho¬ 
pathology, a science which is itself deeply per¬ 
meated by conceptions of value. So “science” in 
Aristotle’s sense had been abandoned only to 
make way for “science” in Freud’s sense. Psycho¬ 
pathology is a therapeutic science, not only in¬ 
terested in facts, but equally, and indeed primarily, 
concerned with such conceptions as cure, nor¬ 
mality, health, satisfaction. aeJiustment. and so 
forth. There is nothing wertfrei here. 

A very large part of positivist political science 
in America was based from the beginning on this 
therapeutic model, so that when American 
political science proclaimed itself in the 194()s to 
be a “policy science" it was not so much changing 
its nature, as becoming aware of its real nature. 

Of course, not every social science Positivist 
has followed this pattern of transforming their 
subject into a therapeutic enterprise. The leading 
behavioural psychologist, Professor B. F. 
Skinner of Harvard, has attacked what he calls 
“the medical analogy” and the prevailing tend¬ 
ency of social science to think of the problems of 
men in society as the problems of patients needing 
cure. But Skinner can hardly be said to have 
remained true to the ideal of a wertfrei social 
science. In his latest writings he has cOme out in 
favour of measures more far-reaching than any¬ 
thing that has ever been proposed by Harold 
Lassweli and his colleagues. Skinner says that 
the only way to build a better life for men is to 
undertake a wholesale reconstruction of the 
environment: since it is, he believes, the environ- 
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ment whidi determines everybody’s state ofmind. 
Skinner, in other words, has come out frankly in 
favour of what Sir Karl Popper used to caU 
“utopian social engineering.” Some readers may 
agree with Skinner, and they are entitled to do 
so. But what nobody could possibly argue is 
that a behaviourism which is directed towards 
the improvement of men through the recon¬ 
struction of the environment is a science con¬ 
cerned with the realm of fact alone. When 
Skinner speaks of “improvement” and “better 
cultures” and a “better way of life” he betrays 
himself as someone who is talking of norms. 

If his positivism is not therapeutic, that is only 
because it is more radically programmatic. The 
dogma of the divorce between fact and value 
has never been repudiated; but the writings of 
those who subscribe to it serve themselves to 
refute it. 


T here is no politics in heaven because 
everybody is perfectly good and perfectly 
wise. There is politics on earth because men have 
partial but not a perfect moral insight and a 
partial but not a perfect understanding.** 
Politics is in part an argument about values 
between men who agree about some values but 
disagree about others. If they did not agree about 
some—about the desirability of truth and justice^ 
for example—^they could not engage in a dialogue 
at all; there could be no politics. But the dialogue 
is unending because there is no perfect know¬ 
ledge of justice, and every man has to subscribe 
to his own order of axiological preferences. 

Politics is secondly an argument about the 
future or, more narrowly, about the future con¬ 
sequences of proposed lines of action. Again, 
no man knows the future. We must each make 
our own conjecture or surmise, and justify that 
surmise as best we can. A politician must argue: 
if we do this, such and such will come about: 
and then go on to make a value judgment once 
again, and say that this such-and-such which 
would come about would be good or bad. 

In talking politics we cannot avoid making 
value judgments; they are part of the very words 
we use. Besides, the most serious form of political 


*’ln The Listener, September 30 1971, Skinner 
writes (p. 431): “GovemnKnts stilt hold the individual 
responsible and are said to be best if they govern least 
b^use the individual is then free to behave well 
because of inner virtues. All this continues to direct 
attention from the task of building a social environ¬ 
ment in which people behave well... and lead enjoy¬ 
able lives. It obscures the fact that the problem is to 
design tetter cultures—not better people." 

** For an enlargement on this point, see J. R. Lucas. 
The Principles of Politics (1966), Sections 1 and 2. 


speech is an argument, and an argument entails 
an appeal to norms of more than one kind. 

The most absorbing political arguments are 
those which embody both disagreements about 
the moral aspects of a projected policy and 
disagreements about the probable nature con¬ 
sequences of adopting it. 

I speak of “moral aspects”, but it is worth 
noticing that there are at least three types of 
value judgment which rest on a concept of right 
or good. 

First, there are considerations of duty in the 
strict sense of the word. If there is any universal 
moral law at ail, it is the rule that contracts must 
be kept. Locke once said that the keeping of 
promises was a duty that belonged to man as 
man and not only as a member of civil society. 
If men are bound to keep promises, then it 
seems not unreasonable to argue that institutions, 
including states, are similarly bound. 

Secondly, there are considerations of pru¬ 
dence, by which I mean the use of intelligent 
foresight to avert future harm. Again, it is 
commonly held that a government ought to 
protect its people from injury. 

Thirdly, there is a further type of value judg¬ 
ment which is made in political arguments: and 
this of the good conceived in terms of public 
advantage or gain. Prudence is negative; it is a 
matter of avoiding evil, or preventing things 
getting worse than they are. Gain, or what is 
often called utility, is a matter of promoting 
what is expected to be an improvement. 

Other values, such as liberty and compassion, 
are invoked in the course of political arguments, 
but these three kinds occupy a central place; and 
indeed even liberty is often expressed as a right, 
one of the historic rights of man. The notion of 
right is logically connected with that of duty, 
and each is a different aspect of the concept of 
justice. It would hardly be an exaggeration to 
say that almost all political arguments, by their 
very nature, turn on considerations of justice or 
prudence or public gain. Some politicians are 
often suspected of being the spokesmen of 
private or sectional interests; and conceivably 
some of them are. But they must hide that fact. 
The important thing is that nobody in a political 
argument can stand up and say "My friends or 
clients want this or that.” 

Admittedly in business negotiations, and the 
like, the representative of one party can say: 
“Our price is so-much and we won’t take less/’ 
His strength in the negotiation will depend 
entirely on his power to enforce his demands, and 
has nothing to do with the justice of the claim. 
But negotiation is not politics, and politics is not 
negotiation, in politics you must appeal to justice 
or the public interest. A politician who pleads for 
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better pensions for wounded soldiers cannot 
simply say; “These men want more, and won't 
take less." He must argue that they are entitled 
to more: that it is Just for them to have it. In 
other words, he must translate the claim into a 
right. 

In another case, a political speaker will appeal 
to prudence. We hear a lot of this in debates 
about defence and finance. If someone in Parlia* 
ment wants to recommend a rather mean policy, 
such as withdrawing the subsidy on the fees of 
overseas students or taking away the free milk 
from school-children, he cannot simply stand up 
and say: “foreign students and school-children 
have no vote so let’s make them suffer first"; he 
has to get up and say: “these measures are extra¬ 
vagant; and prudence compels us to cut down on 
luxuries.” Then, of course, the argument becomes 
whether scholarships or free milk are or are not 
luxuries, a waste to be eliminated in the interests 
of economy. 

In addition to such appeals to prudence, there 
is the appeal to public gain or utility. A politician 
advocating the building of an airport would be a 
fool to say: “The shareholders in the aviation 
industry desire this innovation." He will have to 
argue that increased facilities for travel and trade 
would be to the public advantage; he must 
depict the proposed innovation as an improve¬ 
ment from the p'oint of view of all. 

You cannot just give voice to mere demands 
in politics: you must express claims as just 
entitlements: you must recommend policies as 
prudential or advantageous to the public as a 
whole. You may equally, of course, appeal to 
the public interest or to some other universal 
norm. Sometimes such appeals arc bogus, or 
fraudulent; but like all forms of counterfeit, 
these are entirely dependent on the secure 
existence of the genuine. 

However, it is one thing to say that norms arc 
inseparable from politics, and quite another to 
decide what order of priority should be given to 
such values in judging a question of public 
policy. In the case of a private person, we might 
well agree that duty should come first, prudence 
second, and considerations of gain last. But we 
are unlikely to agree that the same hierarchy 
obtains in people’s judgments of proposed 
political policies. And those who say that 
Machiavelli was Satan on earth are usually the 
first to say that, in “practical politics’’, con¬ 
siderations of duty must come second or third to 
considerations of prudence or gain. 

And assuredly the situation of the private 
person, thinking of his own duties and desires, 
is different from the situation of the states¬ 
man thinking of what to do on behalf of his 
countiy. It is by no means clear what is meant 
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by an institutional obligation; for although it is 
explained by analogy with a private person’s 
obligation, it is clearly different. For the man who 
is obliged is the san^ man who promises. But in 
the case of a state, one ruler or government may 
give the promise, and another be called upon to 
keep it. Then, again, it is one thing for a private 
person to risk his own neck in the coiu^ of duty; 
but another thing for a statesman to put the lives 
of all his people in danger. The one might well 
be heroic; the other could easily be unpardonable 
folly. Again, we should admire the man who 
decides to forgo all thought of gain for himself. 
But we might think ill of the statesman who threw 
away the possibility of gain for his whole people. 

So THE SITUATION OF THE STATESMAN iS morC 

awkward than that of the private man. Moral 
dilemmas are fairly rare in private life: but in 
politics the path of duty is often opposed to 
what looks like the path of gain, and not infre¬ 
quently different from the way of prudence. 
Saint-Simon, I think, once said: “/a politique 
et la morale ne font jamais bon manage. ’T don't 
think it is true, but we can understand why it is 
said. 

Prudence is unlike duty. We derive our know¬ 
ledge of our duty from our past promises and our 
present situation or from our conscience, but pru¬ 
dence entails an estimate of future possibilities. 
The prudential course of action is one dictated by 
what a reasonable mind must expect to happen. 
It is not always easy to be prudent, but it does not 
demand any superhuman skill. 

The pursuit of positive gain or improvement is 
much more difficult. How are we to know that 
things will turn out one way rather than another, 
and judge that the long term results will be good 
rather than bad? Here in England we live in a 
country where nature has been ravaged by people 
who thought that what they were doing was 
improving life for themselves and their posterity. 
To sense future danger and avoid it is sometimes 
more or less instinctive, but to envisage the un¬ 
folding of a future good calls for a more un¬ 
common wisdom. In politics men need, as 
Machiavelli tells us, a very profound worldliness: 
an experience of life and affairs, and a culture of 
the mind which teaches men what they may expect 
other men to do. They can never know\ but 
they can learn to measure probabilities. Measure 
them, of course, only to a limited extent, for in 
politics, as Machiavelli again reminds us, a pro¬ 
minent part is always played by fortuna or luck. 

In recent times, we have had the promise of a 
more comprehensive and systematic Futurology. 
Part of the programme of positivist social science 
was to discover laws which would apply to the 
future as well as to the past and present. There is 
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an idea going back as far as Francis Bacon that 
science will save us and the behavioural sciences 
have been infected with the same conception of 
their mission. They promise to save us by enabling 
the statesmen to contemplate future problems in 
the light of calculated projections from accumu¬ 
lated facts and solve such problems with the aid 
of carefully formulated laws of human behaviour. 
And how often do we sec our behaviouralists, 
waiting in the wings of the theatre of politics, a 
large stack of data in one hand and a begging 
bowl in the other: “Give us the money for re¬ 
search”, they say, “and we will give you the 
solutions.” 

This is what is promised. But what the politician 
gets is information: rivers of it. There is indeed so 
much information pouring forth today that 
politicians and public servants are hooded with 
it. Information has become a real threat to 
knowledge. 

The more information you have the more you 
need an interpreter, an expert. But can such 
experts be trusted? If behavioural science could 
really be “value-free”, its practitioners might 
readily seem to be, almost by definition, im¬ 
partial. But when behavioural science turns out 
to be impregnated with admitted or unadmitted 
value judgments, suspicions are roused. Poli¬ 
ticians have indeed become increasingly sus¬ 
picious. The tendency nowadays is for the 
statesman to look for expert advice only to 
experts whose political (or ideological) p>er- 
suasions are akin to his own. We read in recent 
memoirs that Mr Anthony Crosland, as Minister 
of Education, set up his own informal “brains 
trust” on educational reform composed of 
Labour Party intellectuals. And on a larger scale, 
when President Kennedy and President Nixon 
each called in professors from Harvard to advise 
him in Washington, Mr Kennedy took care to 
choose progressives and Mr Nixon took equal 
care to choose conservatives. 

I think this is an unfortunate development. It is 
also reactionary: a reaction, notably, against 
faith in a wertfrei social science and towards 
ideological social theory, towards the attitude 
which says: “Everybody is ideologically biased, 
so let me have someone who is bia.sed in my 
way....” 

The reactionary argument rests on the assump¬ 
tion, which I believe to be manifestly false, that 
you have either got to make no value judgments 


at all, or make ideologically slanted ones, that 
there is no middle way between being wertfrei 
and being biased. The truth of the matter, I think, 
is much simpler: and that is, that we must each 
make our own preferences but that we ought to 
be able to justify our preferences. Reasonable 
grounds can be given for some evaluations that 
cannot be given for others. There is a very great 
difference between a measured and critical recog¬ 
nition of values, and the rigid adhesion to a 
doctrine or a prejudice. “Criticism” is a crucial 
word. For in the theatre of politics, the political 
philosopher is a kind of dramatic critic. He may 
grow fretful in the stalls and yearn to mount the 
stage himself, but just as critics are notoriously 
bad actors, so philosophers make wretched 
politicians. Think of Giovanni Gentile becoming 
Mussolini's minister of education, or Martin 
Heidegger joining the Nazi party, or Georg 
Lukdes going to Moscow to support Stalin. Or 
perhaps we had better not think of them. 

There is a temptation for the philosopher to 
see himself as a dramatist, writing the plays 
which the politicians enact. Lenin sometimes 
fancied himself enacting a drama which had been 
composed by Marx; but, if he did, he altered the 
script so much that Marx would not have recog¬ 
nised it; and in truth, of course, Lenin was both 
playwright and player. Rightly so. For in the 
theatre of politics there is no place for any other 
kind of dramatist. The politician is an actor who 
must furnish his own script, even if he does not 
actually write it. That is why we judge him by his 
words. Rousseau was right when he said that the 
orator is no one but himself; and in politics the 
oratdr can never rid himself of responsibility for 
what he says. 


Thf. critic is there to remind him of it. He 
is there also to analyse and explain the drama, 
and to appraise the performances. Without 
dramatic criticism, dramatic art would probably 
decline. Without political philosophy politics 
might well go on as merrily as ever; but the trouble 
is that it would not be understood, it would be a 
practice without consciousness of the norms 
which inform its activity, ignorant even of its 
own identity or nature. If the day ever comes 
when political philosophy is really dead, the 
triumph of information over knowledge will be 
complete. 
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Three 


After His Death 

It turned out 

that the bombs he had thrown 
raised buildings: 

that the ac id he had sprayed 
had painfully opened 
the eyes of the blind. 

Fishermen hauled 
prize-winning fish 
from the water he had polluted. 

We sat with astonishment 

enjoying the shade 

of the vicious words he had planted. 

The governmenr decreed that 
on the anniversary of his birth 
the people should observe 
two minutes pandemonium. 


Prism 

The whole forest is illustrations 
in a book of botany. 

But on the crest of a tree 
a myth makes the moonlight glitter 
on the carving of chairs, on printing presses, 
on the miracle of ink. 

The whole city 

is a code in a foreign language. 

But a fable glows on a street lamp 
and someone draws a thread 
towards the Minotaur, someone writes 
in biblical ledgers 
a forty-year wandering. Circe 
draws a curtain aside. 

A fairy talc rustles in a dark room 
and a girl weeps for what she has lost 
and for what she will never have—she wc<*ps 
because rat is rat. Prince Prince, 
and toad toad. 


Poems 


Bookworm 

I open the second volume 
of a rose 

and find it sa>'s, word for word, 
the same as the first one. 

The waves of the sea 
annoy me, they bore me; 
why aren’t they divided 
in paragi aphs .■* 

I look at the night 
and make nothing of it—• 
those black pages 
with no print. 

But I love the gothic script 
of pinctrees and 
on the pond the light’s 
fancy italics. 

And die cherry tree’s petals— 
they make 

a sweet lyric, I appreciate 
their dying fall. 

But it’s strange, girl, how I come bac;k 
from the library of everything 
to stare and stare at 
the closed book of you. 

When w'ill you open to me 
and show me the meaning of all 
the hard words 
in the lexicon of love? 
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Trotsky’s Agony (n) 


The Idea of the Party 

T rotsky’s exaltation of Bolshevism, 
which paralleled his glorification of Lenin, 
worked out for him even more lamentably. 

While energetically promoting Bolshevism as 
an ideal symbol he found it easy to disregard a 
fact that is, of course, perfectly obvious: though 
the Bolshevik Party did, perhaps, represent an 
Idea, it was an Idea that was expressed through 
an organisation of office-holders, each one with 
an axe to grind. 

Factions are, of course, composed of axe- 
grinders; with no faction of his own Trotsky was 
perforce obliged to cling not to the real Party, 
made up of individuals with real interests, but to 
the disembodied Idea of the Party. 

From the very inception of the r6gime Trotsky 
had been hamstrung by his opponents (the trio 
of Stalin, Zinoviev, and Kamenev), when they 
blandly pointed out to him that as a loyal Party 
member he was bound to accept the decisions of 
the centre as mandatory The fact that they were 
themselves dictating those decisions via their 
control of the apparatus required no comment 
(which in any case would have been meaningless, 
since the whole notion of any independent 
volition on the part of the rank-and-hle was a 
mere fiction to begin with). The authority of the 
leaders was simply a brute political fact, already 
sanctioned by Trotsky himself as part of his 
support of just this bogus situation. Like all the 
other leaders he had already accepted Lenin’s 
secret ban on “factionalism” as early as 1921. He 
was now in a cleft stick. 

Gagged within the Party from the very begin¬ 
ning, he was obliged at the 13th Party Congress 
in May 1924 (some months after Lenin’s death) 
to conunit hara-kiri on the altar of Party “unity”, 
an altar carefully cobbled together by his oppon¬ 
ents. In defending himself—against charges that 


amounted to nothing more, really, than some 
feeble efforts to mumble something through his 
gag out to “The Masses”—^hc once again 
repeated the same protestations of Party loyalty 
that had already laid him low before the dominant 
trio. 

Nothing could be simpler or easier, morally and 
politically, than to admit before one’s own party 
that one had erred. . . . Comrades, none of us 
wishes to be or can be right against the Party. In the 
final instance the Party is always right, because it is 
the only historic instrument the working class 
possesses for the solution of its fundamental tasks.... 
One can be right only with the Party and through 
the Party because history has not created any other 
way for the realisation of one’s rightness. The 
English haveasaying, “My country, right or wrong.” 
With much greater justification we can say: My 
party, right or wrong—wrong on certain partial, 
specific issues or at certain moments.... It would 
be ridiculous, perhaps almost indecent, to make any 
personal statements here, but I do hope that in case 
of need I shall not prove the meanest soldier on the 
meanest of Bolshevik barricades.* 

The key phrase is no doubt; “The Parly is 
always right.” It sums up Trotsky’s central 
attitude, his identification with an idea to the 
point of rigidity—a rigidity that made it impos¬ 
sible for him, no matter what the Party had 
become, to move against anyone claiming its 
support. 

llie final sentence in the above quotation, with 
its combination of false pathos and self-abnega¬ 
tion in deference to the Party, represents the very 
essence of Trotsky’s helplessness. 

More than that, this fundamentally irrelevant 
appeal was made to a general audience, which 
was bound to regard it as a pious platitude 
and hence could never become involved vis-d-vis 
Trotsky himself except negatively, whenever his 
opponents, charging him with a breach of discip¬ 
line, might choose once again to use his own 
words against him. This major declaration he was 
forced into—^perhaps with foil siiKerity in his 
guileless heaiY—is merely another fllustration of 
a rooted inability to manoeuvre in the jungle of 


»13 SyezdRKPib), pp. 165-6. 
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the apparatus. Desperate, he still kept being 
thrown back into the only role he was at home in: 
addressing generalities to an anonymous audi¬ 
ence. Within Soviet politics Trotsky clung to this 
idea of “unity” as long as he possibly could. Even 
after his final exile from the Soviet Union it took 
him a long time before he succumbed to circum¬ 
stances and created, half-heartedly, his own 
organisation, the “Fourth International.” 

Trotsky was admittedly in a dilenuna that 
transcended his personal isolation. His whole 
being had been committed to the October 
uprising', he could forswear neither the Marxist 
“validity” of the coup nor the unique authority of 
the Party, the instrument that had brought it 
about. From a technical point of view, after all, 
he had been the prime architect of the insur¬ 
rection; his role was not only more “glamorous” 
than Lenin’s but it was also the key to the actual 
execution of the coup. It is true that in view of the 
extreme ease of the operation—primarily due to 
the disarray of the Bolsheviks’ opponents—this 
may not be saying much. But in the perspective 
of the events it set in train (no less than the trans¬ 
formation of half the world) and more particu¬ 
larly in the light of the subsequent magnification 
of the “Glorious October Revolution”, the putsch 
was altogether fundamental in the mythology of 
the Soviet rdgime—a mythology, it should be said 
in passing, that-seems to be shared even by its 
opponents. 

Trotsky’s theory of “permanent Revolution”, 
whose essence had been accepted by Lenin as the 
Marxist justification of a Socialist party’s seizure 
of power in a backward agricultural country, had 
been its primary intellectual pillar. It was Trdlsky, 
too, who had devised the remarkably bogus 
theory that enabled the Bolshevik Party to win the 
Civil War and that survives to this day in the very 
name of the Soviet Union—the myth that the 
power of the Bolshevik dictatorship derived from 
the representative principle of the “Soviets.” 

Immediately after the October putsch the situa¬ 
tion looked, of course, quite different, at least to 
those in the grip of Marxist euphoria. Borne aloft 
with Lenin in a joint frenzy, Trotsky, too, thought 
October to be the d6but of the world-wide 
apocalyptic transformation that would, so to 
speak, “justify” it retroactively, an illusion that 
lasted for years, until shortly before Lenin’s death 
and the extinction of all hope for a revolutionary 
Germany. 

* Ten million peasants slau^tered during the collec¬ 
tivisation and industrialisation of the early 1930s, 
another nine million people slaughtered during the 
“Show Triils” and “Purges” of the later ’30s. See 
Robert Conquest’s article ui Encounter, “The Great 
Purge,” (October 1968) and Ws book The Great Terror 
(1968), also my forthcoming study of the Moscow 
Trials. 
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Lenin's death solved his own spiritual agony. 
Trotsky however, was obliged to defend tteir 
joint illusions until his murder in 1940; he defen¬ 
ded the “conquests of October” tooth and nail 
and regarded the “unconditional defence of the 
Soviet Union” as absolute. Yet Iw was chary of 
doing so, as it were, in his own name—^too “shy”! 
—and stood forth essentially as Lenin’s arch¬ 
disciple. 

Thus he found himself contending for the 
mantle of Lenin with the real heirs of the state 
Lenin had founded; unable or imwilling to create 
a faction, he was obliged to present himself, not 
as the exponent of a “Trotskyism” that was in any 
case non-existent but as Lenin’s star pupil. This 
involved him in insoluble problems. 

As the Bolshevik dictatorship, with its large- 
scale plans for social reconstruction, became ipso 
facto hostile to the overwhelming majority of its 
subjects, it consolidated itself over the corpses of 
countless millions.’ Trotsky, who was reduced to 
criticising only the excesses of the regime, not the 
ri^gime as such, could never admit the organic 
transition between the headstrong Bolshevik 
caucus, always in line with History, and the 
monstrous Stalin regime. 

The concomitant of his allegiance to the putsch 
was, of course, his sustained faith in the collapse 
of capitalism. If capitalism had evolved differently, 
if major national revolutions—^geographical seg¬ 
ments of The Revolution—^had broken out all over 
the advanced industrial world (in Britain, France, 
Germany and the United States) as they should 
have in “classical Marxist” terms, and not merely 
in the underdeveloped regions of Asia and Africa, 
the situation would, naturally, have been funda¬ 
mentally different. 

But just as “classical Marxism” had failed to 
foresee a “revolution” in rural Russia, so its 
predictions of great revolutions in the advanced 
industrial countries brought about “inevitably ... 
with astronomical precision .. . according to the 
iron laws of history” also misfired sadly. This 
obsession with the notion that Marxism would be 
justified, even though a trifle belatedly, by such 
spasmodic revolutionary upheavals, that History 
would somehow rectify itself and come to the 
rescue of the Bolshevik initiative, is what gives 
Trotsky’s professional optimism its curiously 
frenetic quality, especially during the nightmgre 
of the ten-year exile that ended with his murder in 
Mexico. 

His verbal facility enabled him, to be sure, to 
coin splendid rationalisations of these con¬ 
fusions—in explaining, for instance, that there was 
a Revolution in Russia because it was there that 
capitalism had “snapped in its weakest link....” 
The plausible phrase is really a feeble metaphor: 
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Trotsky had to say something like that, yet—what 
an obvious philistine turn it is, how contrary to 
the basic idea of Marxism, how shallow, how (to 
use a favourite word of his) vulgar! For after all, 
according to the Dialectic it is plain that capital* 
ism is weakest where it seems strongest, i.e.. in 
advanced bourgeois societies, which in becoming 
advanced have inevitably created the instrument 
of their own destruction—a powerful, self- 
conscious, disdplined proletariat—the very oppo¬ 
site of the situation in rural Russia! 

Or, again, in discussing the fact that “revolu¬ 
tions" seemed to be spreading, unaccountably, in 
the colonial areas of the world, Trotsky was 
obliged to resort to a simi¬ 
lar evasion of elementary 
Marxism in another strik¬ 
ing remark: “history 
seemed to be unwinding 
her skein from the other 
end.” Not bad; but 
again, less Marxist philo¬ 
sophy than phraseology. 

These desperate lin¬ 
guistic attempts to recon¬ 
cile the contrast between 
“classical Marxism” and 
the de facto fate of its 
predictions illustrate 
essentially, I suppose, the 
deification of an idea in¬ 
herited, most immedi¬ 
ately, from Hegel via 
Marx; the locus of atten¬ 
tion is shifted, more or 
less unconsciously, from 
the evidence of the actual 
events of History, to an 
essence of History that 
remains unexplained. 


Alas, nothing worked 
out for Trotsky as it 
should have, either in the Soviet Union or abroad. 
The Russian working class proved powerless to 
defend itself against the dictatorship that in 
theory represented it. The Soviet population was 
dragooned, straitjacketed, and decimated. Abroad 
the German working class, led by Marxist Social- 
Democrats and Communists, succumbed to 
Nazism without a struggle; likewise, the Spanish 
“revolutionary forces” were, in their turn, 
defeated; the great “proletarian” concentrations 
in Britain, France, and the United States achieved 
nothing of value to The Revolution. 

And there was Trotdey—without a Party, with 
few followers in the Soviet Union and practically 
none outside, trying to grapple with this whole 
terrible mess, an intellectual at the end of his tether. 


For was not Trotsky doing the same thing as 
the Stalin regime—^ikonising both Lenin and the 
Party? He was exalting both a real man and a 
real organisation into the hypo|l||^ of an ideal 
symbol. He was doing it, to be slBimore subtly, 
more intelligently, and with far greater sophistica¬ 
tion than the Party mythologists; but the ideo¬ 
logical process itself was unmistakably identical. 
The fact that both Trotsky and the Party were 
carrying out a common mission of mytho- 
logisation may be taken, indeed, as a demon¬ 
stration of the calcihcation inherent in Marxist 
omniscience once it becomes an element of state 
power. 

This is very plain 
whenever Trotsky dis¬ 
cusses individuals. In the 
case of Lenin, for in¬ 
stance, he makes it clear 
that “laws of history” 
had to be suspended in 
the presence of Lenin’s 
uniqueness. In his Diary 
he says quite unequi¬ 
vocally: 

Had I not been pre¬ 
sent in 1917 in Petrograd 
• the October Revolution 
would still have taken 
place—on the condition 
that Lenin was present 
and in command. If 
neither Lenin nor I had 
been present in Petro¬ 
grad, there would have 
been no October Revo¬ 
lution: the leadership of 
the Bolshevik Party 
would have prevented it 
from occurring—of this 
I have not the slightest 
doubt! 

The same view is ex¬ 
pressed in the History, 
too, with a wariness 
better called evasiveness: 

Is it possible ... to say confidently that without 
him the Party would have found its road? We would 
by no means make bold to say that... A disoriented 
and split party might have let slip the revolutionary 
opportunity for many years. 

Trotsky uses the notorious ambiguities of 
Dialectic to establish two different things. 

On the one hand “Lenin did not trust the 
Central Committee” and was, indeed, “not so 
wrong in his mistrust”; on the other, “Lenin did 
not oppose the Party from outside, but was him¬ 
self its most complete expression. .. .” This, in 
spite of the well-known fact that the Party was at 
odds with Lenin on even the general question of 
taking power, and the even better-known fact thtd 
on the very eve of the insurrection his two most 
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faitfaiy followers, Snoviev and Kamenev, were 
absolutely against the whole enterprise. 

The Marxist point of view is, in fact, contra¬ 
dicted by Troth's explicit admission that with¬ 
out Lenin a “disoriented and split party might 
have let slip the revolutionary opportunity for 
many years.” After all, “many years” might mean 
forever, since conjunctions of events are, despite 
Marxist certitudes, constantly shifting. Even if a 
inous Marxist were to retain his faith in the out¬ 
break of The Revolution somewhere, why in 
Russia of all places? 

Trotsky has thus replaced a perfectly plain 
contradiction with a rhetorical patchwork. On the 
one hand, Lenin was not “a demiurge of the 
revolutionary process”—where, then, would 
Marxism be? He is, rather, nothing but a link— 
of course a “great” link 1—in a chain of “objec¬ 
tive historic causes.” On the other hand, without 
him things would have been very different. Thus, 
despite Trotsky’s confident and explicit profession 
of faith in Marxism as a scientific system of 
laws, he is, in fact, obliged to fail back on the 
idealisation of an individual. 

This is of a piece, to be sure, with the contrast 
he habitually establishes between the marvels of 
Marxism as a philosophy of reality and the 
deplorable performance of countless Marxists. 
Just as he had been struck, before 1917, by the 
German Social-Democrats’ “non-revolutionary” 
incomprehension of true Marxism, so he is mes¬ 
merised by the contrast between ideal Bolshevism 
and those wretched, ordinary Bolsheviks. 

Thus, he writes, for instance, in his Life: 

Lenin surpassed his closest disciples so immeasur¬ 
ably that in his presence they felt themselves freed 
once and for all from the n^ to solve theoretical 
and tactical problems independently. Separated 
from him at a critical moment they were bewilder- 
ingly helpless. So it was in the autumn of 1905. So 
it was in the spring of 1917. 

In a word, individual Bolshevik leaders—except 
Lenin!—are wayward and fallible: Zinoviev is 
shifty and feeble, Kamenev no better; Stalin is 
primitive, coarse, limited, obtuse, at best 
“mediocre.” Yet whenever they are mentioned as 
a collectivity they become the altogether splendid 
Bolshevik Party, leading the equally magnificent 
Masses! 

These magnificent Masses are, of course, the 
source of Marxists* true confidence. The reason 
why only Marxists, despite the ineptitude of almost 
all individual Marxists, incarnate the progression 
of real history is that they represent The Prole¬ 
tariat, which, to be sure, whraever looked at in 
detail, in turn again proves pathetically in¬ 
competent, treacherous, or passive in the shape of 
its various exponents (political parties and trade 
union movements), but altogether splendid in so 
far as it exemplifies the transcendent Idea. 
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This is aH of a piece with Trotsky's treatment 
of Tlw Revolution itself—the apocalyptic Hap¬ 
pening that transcended all individual manifesta¬ 
tions. It is plain, from Trotsky’s style, that for 
him The Revolution was something far more, 
far different, than any particular event. “The 
Revolution was still trustftil . . . Ilie October 
uprising was merely one element in The Revo¬ 
lution. . . .” One feels that if Trotsky were 
to have been asked, “Well, just where is this 
Revolution?”, he would have responded with the 
pitying smile of a Believer asked by some earth- 
bound sceptic, “And just where b God?” 

The Soviet leadership, while carrying out this 
same process of institutionalised mythology, was 
doing so as part of its transformation into a social 
caste. It represented, in the case of a vast govern¬ 
ment, a profound social transition, a deeply root¬ 
ed development in which the deification of the 
dead leader, accompanied by the sanaification of 
the Marxist scriptures, the glorification of The 
Party, and the theological proscription of its 
Satanic opponents, swiftly led to its consummation 
in the cult of Stalin the Genius and in the estab¬ 
lishment of a rigid quasi-theocratic structure 
based on a monolithic Soviet orthodoxy. In 
addition, the regime had the Political Police, a 
great help.... 

This was to undo Trotsky. The same impulse 
that made Trotsky try to blur his true personal 
profile by merging with the swiftly evolving cult of 
orthodoxy, was just what made his opponents 
pluck him out of his somewhat artifidal pose and 
expose him to the stalwart Party Amdamentalists 
as, first, a newcomer who had had major collisions 
with the Party leadership in the past, then, as the 
Stalin faction consolidated, as a man who was an 
alien in essence. From that it was merely a step, as 
the regime passed through the mangling machine 
of Stalinism during the 1930s, to present Trotsky, 
by then a helpless exile, as the essence of the 
Satanism required by the consununation of 
orthodoxy. 

It was to this creation of a secular religion with 
an actual state cult (a phenomenon far more 
potent than the mere physical slaughters under¬ 
lying the Bolshevik dictatorship) that Trotsky was 
blinded by his hyper-rationalism. It warped his 
view of the central factor in the progressive 
institutionalisation of the Stalin regime, and what 
has doubtless been the most deadening spiritual 
phenomenon in history. It made it impossible for 
him to appreciate the true impulsion behind the 
grotesque cult of Stalin the Genius (“Locomotive 
of the World Revolution,” “Engineer of Souls,” 
“Father of the Peoples,” and the like), and more 
especially, his own role as the Devil incarnate. He 
could never contend with this evolution of a 
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secular cult except by means of intelligent argu¬ 
ment—ail of it, however cogent, piteously beside 
the mark. It was hard for him to take seriously the 
manic simplicity of the Stalinist polarisation of 
the world into the Right People with the Right 
Way (Stalin the Genius’s camp) and the Wrong 
People with the Wrong Way (Trotsky and all 
other subsequent enemies of the regime). 

The parallel with the Catholic Church is, of 
course, very obvious; the concrete form taken by 
the theoretical monopoly of the Bolshevik Party 
was the Short Course of the History of the Soviet 
Communist Party, the only authoritative exposi¬ 
tion of the Right Way for a quarter of a century 
and not superseded to this day. In conditions of 
Soviet repressiveness even Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin could be read only through selections and 
interpretations in the Short Course’, that is, the 
Scriptures themselves could not be referred to 
except via the explanations of the Party (much as 
in Catholic countries access to the Sacred Scrip¬ 
tures has been via the Church, whose tradition 
had to counterbalance the mere documents). 

In the East European satellite states this for¬ 
mula of heresy, arising out of the Politburo’s 
polemics in the mid-’20s (preposterous as theory, 
all-decisive as power-politics) achieved a strange 
efflorescence after the Second World War, where 
it could be used to lump together all opponents as 
“Trotskyites ... Zionists ... Wall Street lackeys 
.. . agents of imperialism . . . .” etc. 

By the timeTrotsky’s satanisation was launched, 
by means of the “Show Trials’’ of 1936-38, in 
which the “Old Guard’’ of the Bolshevik rdgime 
was defamed and obliterated and under whose 
umbrella millions of other victims were furtively 
wiped out as Trotsky’s “agents,”—a phenomenon 
whose scope emerged only after Trotsky’s murder 
—he and his small coterie of followers could no 
longer be discussed rationally in the vast milieu of 
the working-class movements of the world but 
were effectively stigmatised as tools of the devil. 

There is, perhaps, no need to labour the point 
that for non-Marxists this post-revolutionary 
phenomenon of Soviet orthodoxy can be under¬ 
stood almost as a matter of elementary historical 
analysis. What else could have happened when a 
conspiratorial nucleus with a small following took 
power on behalf of a long-range programme 
directed against the interests of the overwhelming 
majority of the population? But how could that 
ever be openly conceded? And if the dictatorship 
could not admit it, what else could it do but 
reinterpret its own scriptures, establish canons of 


* See the penetrating critique of Isaac Deutscher by 
Leo Labedz, in his classic study printed in Survey 
(April 1962), “Deutscher as Historian and Prophet”, 
pp. 120-144. 


orthodoxy, shore up and fortify its authority by 
totalitarian claims? 

And for the purposes of such an inevitable 
theological institution, was not the creation of its 
polar counterpoint equally inevitable? Did there 
not have to be some Trotsky or other to serve as 
the counterbalance of the Manichean contrast 
between the forces of good (the Bolshevik regime) 
and the Forces of Evil (the ancien regime, the 
outside world, the bourgeois enemy, et al)l Was 
it not inevitable for the somewhat diffuse notion 
of the “Enemy Outside” to be streamlined within 
the domestic theology, so that the Enemy Outside 
would have the Enemy Inside as his agent? 

All very true, it seems to me, indeed, obvious; 
but a far cry from Trotsky’s Marxism! Which is 
just why, 1 think, it has proved so difficult to 
extract Trotsky’s complex, passionate tempera¬ 
ment from the legacy of his writing: a remarkably 
voluminous oeuvre, and written with such Han 
that to this day it radiates a singular magnetism. 


The Deutscher Legend 

E xcept for Trotsky’s own autobiography, 
written at the outset of his last exile at the end 
of the 1920s, there have been, aside from a 
random sketch or two, no serious biographies of 
him, with the monumental exception of Isaac 
Deutscher’s three-volume, 1,800-page work first 
published between 1954 and 1963 and since 
reprinted many times. 

Deutscher’s trilogy no doubt represents the 
labour of a decade. Yet for the general public it 
has some grave defects (for the specialised reader 
still graver ones).® 

For if Trotsky’s autobiography is a frank 
apologia, Deutscher's painstaking and seemingly 
scrupulous trilogy is downright deceptive because 
of an unavowed bias—^Trotsky’s own bias, to be 
sure—that clashes embarrassingly with his pose 
of a savant well above the battle. Corroded, more¬ 
over, by a tendentious handling of sources, the 
book is bound to dissatisfy any objective student 
trying to disentangle the protagonist from the 
events in which he played a role, a task that is 
surely the biographer’s paramount goal. 

There is, of course, a general difficulty in dis¬ 
tinguishing an event from its interpretation; 
it is here that Deutscher’s foibles encroach on the 
integrity of his narrative. His account is sub¬ 
stantially distorted in discussing the countless 
conflicts that marked Trotsky’s career, whenever 
the events cannot be explained by conflicts of 
ideas, but are, so to speak, “real” events, in which 
the behaviour of the actors is governed by factors 
that their ideas merely serve to veil. 

Thus, for the crucial periods of Trotsky’s 
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career, his ascendancy, decline, and destruction, 
ail of which took place amidst a flood of verbiage, 
it requires the keenest of eyes to see what is, after 
all, in essence simple—the behaviour of an 
individual vls-i-vis an organisation. Since 
Deutscher shared Trotsky’s own penchant for 
“analysis” it was far more interesting for him to 
discuss the clash of “ideas” (especially since 
Trotsky was such a gifted writer) than to explain 
the mechanism of the organisation from which 
Trotsky was dislodged with such ease. 

In all this the prime factor, Trotsky’s passivity, 
passes by very nearly unperceivcd. Trotsky wrote 
so much and so intelligently that Deutscher was, 
in fact, taken in by his apologia. Thus, because of 
Trotsky’s talent as a writer Deutscher consistently 
plays up not Trotsky’s “real” behaviour but his 
quite ineffectual literary activity. The reader is 
obliged to scrutinise the narrative most carefully 
in order to see in perspective just what was, in fact, 
happening, and not merely take in the formula¬ 
tions about which Trotsky and Deutscher 
himself display their intellectual acumen. 

The foible is almost endearing. Deutscher, who 
both hero-worshipped Trotsky and also longed to 
defeat him in debate (perhaps because Trotsky 
was, after all, a loser) analyses at length, say, 
some “brilliant” attack by Trotsky on some 
“position” of his opponents. After pages of this 
analysis the reader will be led to the suspicion, if 
he has been on his toes, that Trotsky’s onslaught, 
for all its brilliance, was an historical event of 
rather limited proportions. It was in reality 
delivered in a small room where no one 
listened to it but a handful of sworn adver¬ 
saries and it was not, in fact, even heard about 
until Deutscher dug it out of the archives! In this 
respect Deutschcr’s lengthy work contains a 
wealth of high comedy. As for Deutscher’s 
virtues, among other things, his gift for exposi¬ 
tion and his scholastic talent—they curiously 
parallel just those shortcomings that undid 
Trotsky. 

More generally, Deutscher’s whole pretence of 
scholarly objectivity—tacitly abandoned, very 
nearly, in the final volume where he must make 
his way through the mud of the 1930s—is falsi¬ 
fied by his acceptance, never fully and openly 
acknowledged, of Marxist prejudices. He finds it 
necessary, for instance, to buttonhole the reader 
and force on him an explanation of why The 
Revolution, which should have developed (ac¬ 
cording to Marxists) in one way, in fact did some¬ 
thing altogether different. Thus he explains a 
non-existent situation according to a plainly 
mistaken preconception, but instead of recti¬ 
fying the preconception to bring it into line with 
the facts—^vulgar empiricism!—he arbitrarily re¬ 
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interprets the situation while retaining criteria 
that an uiKommitted reader is bound to consider 
hopelessly compromised. 

Since for all Trotsky’s acumen his explanation 
of his own defeat is falsified ab initio by his 
doubtless hirnian inability to see his personal 
faults in perspective, the superimposition by 
Deutscher of bis own Marxist bias on Trotsky’s 
leads not merely to a distortion of individual facts 
but to an irremediable warping of their whole 
historical framework. Deutscher’s prism is 
gravely flawed. Compounded by his demonstrable 
high-handedness with the primary sources it 
substantially invalidates his work. 

But what is surely most flagrant, in Deutscher’s 
systematic manipulation of his account to 
accommodate his preconceptions, is his treatment 
of the “Show Trials” of 1936-38 that consum¬ 
mated Trotsky’s political undoing. 

These “Show Trials” have long been estab¬ 
lished as global fabrications devised by Stalin 
personally. Together with the “Purges” they 
served both to justify and to conceal; they 
destroyed millions of people under the cover of 
utterly bogus, half-demented “charges” presented 
in “trials” that were essentially theatrical 
charades. Tliey were doubtless one of the most 
extravagant, massive acts of statecraft in political 
history, in a macabre way Stalin’s most remark¬ 
able achievement. 

Deutscher, in the service of what he himself 
would have called, I suppose, “progressive Marx¬ 
ism”, had already (in his Stalin) in effect dismissed 
both “Show Trials” and “Purges” as a more or 
less natural, trivial, and ephemeral phenomenon. 
The very literary caption he contrived for the 
chapter dealing with it—“The Gods Arc Athirst” 
—is a small masterpiece of dishonesty. 

This act of political genocide, by eliminating 
some eight or nine million people in accordance 
with Stalin's private sociological recipe, reshaped 
Soviet society; Stalin transformed all Soviet 
“apparatuses”, wiped out all political 6lites, and 
altered the population surgically. The “Show 
Trials” plus the “Purges” laid the groundwork 
for the institutionalisation of Soviet society that 
survives to this day. 

Because of its magnitude and seeming dementia 
—Stalin wiped out the bulk of the Red Army 
officers’ corps while Hitler was arming Germany 
—the rationale of this phenomenon remains a 
trifle blurred. Yet I think its essence can be 
divined. 

Since “classical Marxism” could not be made 
to fit Soviet society, Soviet society was trans¬ 
formed to fit the “Marxism” that had become the 
state cult. To be fitted into Stalin’s Procrustean 
bed the Soviet population was restructured through 
from top to bottom. The terror agencies of the 
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rtgime were given a spiritual “justification’* 
acceptable to a lobotomised and amputated 
society. 

Deutscher’s biography of Trotsky treats this 
primordial phenomenon with consistent under¬ 
statement. By dealing with it from the viewpoint 
of Trotsky himself (who was perforce aware of 
only its most superficial, though most dramatic 
element, the “Show Trials” themselves, and at 
that, b^use of his spiritual and physical isola¬ 
tion, from the mere technical point of view of the 
“charges”), Deutscher allows himself conveniently 
to bypass the true magnitude—sociological as 
well as moral—of the phenomenon. 

Through most of his trilogy Deutscher takes 
pains to provide Trotsky’s activities with a broad 
social background; for the end of the 1930s, by 
taking Trotsky’s necessarily limited point of view 
as a pretext, Deutscher in essence ignores this 
astonishing phenomenon; and also disregards 
well-nigh totally the establishment of the Soviet 
cult of Marxist orthodoxy in which “Trotskyism” 
has been called upon to play such a special role. 

Deutscher’s deficiencies are all the more un¬ 
mistakable since even by the time he had finished 
his Stalin (1949) the murderous vastness of this 
surgical operation was already undeniable. It was 
in his unavowed capacity as a Marxist “optimist” 
vis-d-vis the Soviet Union that Deutscher 
consistently took a “long” enough view of its 
evolution to enable him to soar beyond the 
disagreeable facts. 

In detail, too, some quirks of Deutschcr’s 
character stand forth clearly. 

Deutscher, who spent his early youth immersed 
in the Talmud, dropped his Jewishness (as he 
thought) like a peculiarly burdensome irrelevance 
the moment he was enveloped, in late adolescence, 
by the mystical universe of Marxist scholasticism. 
In a different generation (and from a far more 

*See Isaac Deutscher, The Non-Jewish Jew and 
Other Essays (1968), and the perc^tive comments on 
it by Professor Max Beloff in “Rootless Cosmo¬ 
politans?”, Encounter (November 1969). 

* Deutscher, who should have known bkter, accepts 
Trotsky’s plainly doctored account of his earliest 
schooling; and with regard to Trotsky’s equaUy plain 
distortion of what must have been his ^ Mitzvak 
studies, Deutscher simply tucks the whole episode—in 
Trotsky’s autobiography simply incomprehensible— 
into a senseless footnote, pegged to Trotsky’s early 
“Bible lessons”, to the effect that later on, too, Trotsky 
bad no greater success in “learning Hebrew.” 

Granted the smallness of the episode, this footnote 
struck me as one most characteristic of Deutscher’s 
disingenuousness, particularly since Deutscher seems 
to have leaned Over backwards a little in calling 
Trotsky’s first school, bravely, by the Jewish name 
Trotsky simply omitt^. 

•DrG.A.Ziv; Trotskli; Kharakteristikapolichnym 
vospomlnaniyam. New York, 1921, p. 53. 


consciously Jewish background than Trotsky’s), 
Deutscher embraced tl»' ambival^t attitude of 
numerous Jewish Marxists. Thus, in dealing with 
Trotsky’s Jewishness—in my view, an important 
factor in his political career—^Deutscher debars 
himself as it were in advance from making it 
intelligible.* 

Trotsky’s bias is understandable, and is in its 
own way authentic: he was living his life, he 
understood it according to his lights, and in 
recounting it he glosses things over more or less 
unconsciously. But jin historian who goes through 
the same glossing-over process deliberately is 
really committing a shocking misdemeanour: his 
bias is somehow outrageous!* 

In his general use of sources, there is a striking 
and consistent one-sidedness. Ziv, the friend of 
Trotsky’s youth whom I mentioned earlier, was a 
medical student a few years older than Trotsky; 
he left the revolutionary movement to become a 
physician, and some years later published in New 
York a personal memoir In Russian. Ziv shared 
Trotsky’s youthful underground activities, and 
found himself sharing the same prison cell with 
him twice. Though he later fell out with Trotsky 
on “theoretical grounds”, he had the highest 
opinion of Trotsky’s abilities, an opinion that 
lends special weight to his perception of Trotsky’s 
weaknesses, as reflected, especially, against their 
common Jewish background. 

Ziv’s memoir*—only some 96 pages—is a 
primary source invaluable for the whole of 
Trotsky’s later adolescence, the crucial period in 
which he matured into what he was to remain for 
the rest of his life; it is invaluable just because it 
situates the young Trotsky organically within his 
milieu, and gives us an inkling not merely of his 
reading, his ideas, and the like, but of his 
behaviour with people, especially with his first 
wife. (Legally she was his only wife; they were 
married by a rabbi.) Deutscher selects a few 
innocuous details from this unique memoir, and 
blandly abandons the substance. The impression 
is unavoidable that he mentions Ziv, in fact, only 
to defend himself against a possible charge of not 
having mentioned him at all. 

With respect to Trotsky’s public d6but in 1905 
Deutscher uses his sources tendentiously. For 
instance, I found myself more and more dis¬ 
turbed by what seemed to me an omission of any 
reference to the St Petersburg daily press, a large, 
highly intelligent, massive, and ramified institu¬ 
tion like that of any great city, then or now. When 
I consulted it my impression (by now expected) 
was confirmed—^e Russian daily newspapers of 
the period make it plain that Deutscher’s account, 
going far beyond Trotsky’s own honest, sensible, 
modest account in his autobiography, inflates 
insignificant episodes quite unconsciooatdy. 
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The 190S Soviet lasted only fifty days; Trotsky’s 
role, though distinguished for a young man of 25. 
was minor; the trial, wherein he figuri^ as one of 
many, was plainly a negligible event in the 
tumultuous life of a big capital. Deutscher. once 
again, is following the general Bolshevik “line” 
on 1905—since it was, in Lenin’s phrase, a “dress- 
rehearsal” for 1917, its cardinal importance was 
somehow immanent in the merely apparent 
triviality of the episode itself—a typical piece of 
Hegelianism. 

Trotsky was, in a way, a bluestocking, 
great with immense ability, virtuosity, and passion 
that under the protection of someone else’s 
authority could inflame multitudes. Deutscher, 
too, was a bluestocking, knit somewhat smaller. 
Dazzled by all those qualities of Trotsky he 
yearned to share—his oratory, his masterfulness— 
he persistently failed to perceive the flaws in 
Trotsky that help explain his destruction. 

The last time I saw Isaac Deutscher he insisted 
on reading aloud one of Trotsky’s great speeches, 
which I had omitted in my edition of Sultanov’s 
Russian Revolution 1917. There were three 
others in the room: myself, who had told him I 
knew the speech well, his wife, who knew it by 
heart, and my own wife, who was falling asleep. 

Deutscher, si^^ing down, began reading the 
speech—a very long one—from his microscopic¬ 
ally tiny handwriting, acquired, he told us with 
pride, during his days in the underground. 

By the time he reached the second paragraph 
he was standing up, declaiming the speech in a 
splendid round voice, dramatically waving his 
arms about. He came, after slow and calculated 
emphasis, to his peroration with a crescendo that 
one felt could be justified only by the applause of 
thousands. 

And this was the man, whom, because of the 
pervasive bias in his biography of Stalin, 
Trotsky’s widow thought to be an agent of the 
Soviet Political Police! Deutscher, too, had his 
personal complications. He longed so much to be 
Trotsky—a successful Trotsky, to be surel—^that 
it is a pity he failed to emulate his integrity. 
Behind the mask of erudition he remained, 
essentially, an apologist and hagiographer. 


The Consolations of Failure 

T rotsky’s fate as a human being was 
harrowing. One daughter died in youth, the 
other committed suicide after losing her mental 
balance while sharing his exile; the younger son 
vanished, the elder (a friend and colleague in 
day-to-day woric) was assassinated, no doubt t>y 
the Soviet Politick Police, a couple of years before 
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Trotsky’s murder. All his political aModates, 
allies, friends, and even acquaintances were 
simply wiped out, ofum after being forced through 
a public ritual of recantation and denunciation of 
himseif. 

The loneliness of his later exile, in Norway and 
Mexico, must have been intense. Toward the end 
he and his sole surviving associate, his loving 
second wife Natalya, did not even have anyone 
to talk Russian with. Despite Trotsky’s endtiring 
physical vigour, they gave the impression, 
although only in their late fifties, of a lonely, 
rapidly ageing couple. 

Yet Trotsky’s political and personal frustra¬ 
tion was really no more than a symptom of some¬ 
thing more profound; from Ifis own point of 
view it was, no doubt, his true tragedy, all the 
more poignant because he could not possibly 
acknowledge it. This was the failure of his ideas. 

It is this failure that accentuates his personal 
suffering, at the very moment during his final 
exile when he was writing some of his finest 
essays (notably on German politics). His suf¬ 
fering was not merely personal: his formidable 
intellect was outdistance by his circumstances. 

Trapped by the preconceptions of a lifetime, 
be found them, at last, inadequate as an explana¬ 
tion of the titanic events that were destroying bis 
world and himself. In “the final analysis” 
Marxism proved a broken reed. 

Yet it goes without saying that he could not 
abandon it. His ideas had crystallised to coalesce 
with his ego; it was 1917, after all, that had made 
him an historic figure, that had catapulted him 
on to the stage of world events as the embodiment 
of a new state power and also—this was indis¬ 
pensable for his emotional integrity—as the 
exponent of a Great Idea. 

How could he admit that the whole thing had 
been a deplorable mistmderstandingl 

Against the background of Trotsky’s ordeal 
the recent revival of “Trotskyism” in odd capitals 
of the world makes a curious impression. 
Trotsky’s ideas, linked at their best with the crisis 
of a Marxist party degenoating in the wrong 
place and time, were never in any case more than 
the ideas of Marx and Engels and, perhaps, 
Lenin, though in the last case with the nuances 1 
have indicated. He never thought of himself as 
more than a faithful disciple: the sloganising of 
his name by people who by rights should find his 
ideas irrelevant would have caused him, no 
doubt, acute embarrassment, an anguish, that 
one fancies Marx himself would have felt bitterly, 
ironically, as he contemplated the absurdities of 
the human condition. 

If an element of greatness is timeliness of 
arrival, perhaps a consolation of great fkihue is 
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timeliness of departure. Trotsky’s murder spared 
him knowledge of the scope of the “Purges” that 
were just coming to an end, of the consolidation 
of Stalinism on foundations that have endured to 
our own day, of the renascence of capitalism and 
bourgeois society amidst the ruins of Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Italy, of the sustained 
apathy of the American working class vis-d-vis 
Marxism, and of the emergence of a Revolution¬ 


ary China, to say nothing of various other peoples 
of Africa and Aria, all professing some very 
peculiar varieties of “Marxism.” 

Despite IVotsky’s passion for commitment, 
a favourite remark of bis was Spinoza’s maxim— 
**Not to laugh, not to weep, but to understand... 

In the strange jungle of our age this imposed an 
intolerable strain on his great strength of 
character. 


FILM & THEATRE 

The Light and the Dark 

By John Weightman 


T he two major show-business successes of 
the moment—the rock “oratorio” Godspell 
and the Stanley Kubrick film A Clockwork 
Orange —have b^n commented on a great deal 
already, so that I risk boring the pants, rather 
than charming the knickers, off the gentle reader 
by re-opening the discussion at this late sta^. 
My excuse is that no one seems to have thought 
of comparing them. I attended the two per¬ 
formances within the same fortnight, and they 
struck me as being in some mysterious way alike. 
Now, after an illuminating stroll among the tomb¬ 
stones of the Hampstead Cemetery, that useful 
thinking-ground, it has come to me that they have 
the similarity of opposites: Godspell is an exercise 
in angelism, A Clockwork Orange a venture in 
diabolism. It is difficult to say what the propor¬ 
tions of genuineness and commercialism may be 
in either, but on the whole, in respect of interest, 
the devil wins, as he usually does. 

I take it as axiomatic that Christ is a super 
angel and the Devil a fallen one, with the result 
that they balance each other as brothers in God, 
operating on the right hand and the left hand of 
the Creator. Alex, the diabolical hero of A Clock- 
work Orange, is presented as an attractive young 
thug with a band of recalcitrant disciples, and be 


is given the charm of innate and independent 
wickedness. The hero of Godspell is Jesus himself, 
another personable young man, but of positively 
honeyed sweetness and with something of the 
soulful clown surrounded by a harlequin band of 
fey worshippers. Whereas the group of the 
wicked are Messed in black bowler hats and white 
track-suits with bulging jock-straps and are 
armed with sticks and bicycle chains, the band 
of the bless^ are in various kinds of motley and 
play with feathers and yo-yos. Both groups are 
completely balletic and their movements are set 
to music. To complete the parallel, the Devil, no 
less than Jesus, undergoes a Passion. Actually, 
in Godspell, the chemin de la croix is prettffi^ 
almost out of existence, but in A Clockwork 
Orange it is rich and variegated: Alex is betrayed 
by his disciples, stripped of his raiment, scourged, 
spat upon, given a crown of torturing electrodes 
and ends up as a plaster cross on a hospital bed. 
Then, in the last scene of the film, he resuscitates 
with the same diabolical impishn^ as he had at 
the beginning. By comparison, Jesus’ implied 
resurrection in Godspell is very insipid, bemuse 
God has been on his side all along. One show is 
so angelic that it doesn’t even begin to give the 
Devil a run for his money; the other is so diaboli- 
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cal that it gives the Devil the inverted prestige of 
a black Christ. 

It would bs interestino to know if the two per¬ 
formances appeal to the same schizophrenic public 
in different moods. The vast queue in Leicester 
Square waiting to see Clockwork Orange 
seemed to be made up of the same mixture as the 
enthusiastic audience at Godspell, except that 
there was a sprinkling of dog-collars among the 
latter; perhaps a clergyman who goes to see 
A Clockwork Orange feels obliged to remove his 
vestimentary sign so as not to dishonour the 
cloth. But 1 thouglit 1 noticed some rather red 
ecclesiastical faces during the interval at GodspelL 
*‘l suppose it’s like a mediaeval mystery play”, 
said one parson to another without much con¬ 
viction as they stood behind me in the back of 
the stalls, watching the audience rush up on to 
the stage to partake jovially of the blood of 
Christ in the form of free plonk. 

A moment’s reflection is enough to persuade 
one that Godspell, music and lyrics by Stephen 
Schwartz, conceived and directed by John- 
Michael Tebelak (both 23 years old, according to 
the programme, which however refrains from 
specifying whether or not they are Christians), is 
very far from being a mystery play. It is not a 
naive and spontaneous presentation of Christian 
myth within an illiterate Christian society; it is 
show business in a literate, predominantly non- 
Christian society, a jazzed-up version of the 
Gospel according to Saint Matthew, which does 
not require any Christian belief at all on the part 
of the makers. They could have done the sqme 
with the Old Testament or the Koran, and may 
indeed be already at work on these other holy 
libretti for different publics. The emotional con¬ 
viction is all in the beat of the music, not in the 
imaginative treatment of the material. If it is 
objected that the same might have been said of 
the Salvation Army in the good old days when it 
blew into comets and rattled tambourines, I 
would reply that the Army was, or is, an activist 
organisation applying Christianity literally. Its 
music was functional and served the purpose of 
bolstering faith in cold winds on street comers. 
The score of Godspell, like the dancing, the music- 
hall tricks, the miming and conjuring, stands in a 
contingent relationship to the Christian mes¬ 
sage; being neither functional nor illustrative, 
it is at best entertaining. Of course, if one could 
overlook the intdlectual contingenqr, the throb 
of the music and the vitality and mobility of the 
young performers created a sense of coUective 
excitement, which the audience, judging by their 
unwillingness to go home at the end, took to be 
a confirmation of faith. In fact, it is religion 
turned into divertissement, a development that 
would have surprised Pascal. 


L et mb give one or two examples. The 
begins with ‘‘The Tower of Babble”, a 
chorus in which the company jig up and down 
bearing placards identifying them individually as 
noted miscreants: Gibbon, Nietzsche, Sartre, etc. 
I couldn’t make out the words they were singing, 
but I suppose that was the point. They weren’t 
meant to be intelligible; they were only there to 
be swept aside when the horn blew and John the 
Baptist began his refrain: “Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord." This tune, the best in the show, 
consists of one strong, splendid phrase inde¬ 
finitely repeated without development. However 
it emerges from nothing, because disbelief and 
evil have not been given their effective music—^no 
Monostatos or Queen of the Night here—and it 
leads into nothing, because Jesus, when he 
appears, is just a winsome, bare-chested yoimg 
man in soccer shorts (there must be a degree of 
nakedness in any contemporary show), who docs a 
curiously effeminate little dance, the import of 
which escaped me. This Jesus didn’t attempt to 
be the Lord; he was sugar and spice and all things 
nice. When he delivered the Gospel words 
straight, he said them with carefully rounded 
vowels. like a child reciting a lesson written by a 
grown-up. None of the harsh statements of the 
New Testament would have fitted into his mouth, 
and in fact he wasn’t provided with any. 
Obviously, all disturbing implications have to ^ 
filleted out of show-business Christianity. 

As a matter of fact, very little of the Gospel 
text was delivered straight. The parable of the 
mote and the beam was given as an ‘‘I say, I say” 
dialogue; that of the sower was mimed by 
different groups, and the seeds which fell on stony 
ground or grew among weeds got very good 
laughs; that of the Good Samaritan was done as 
a kind of charade, and again was great fun. But 
in each case, the theatrics, as they now seem to 
be called, were independently amusing and were 
not geared to the significance of the parable. In 
other words, the show mainly exemplified the 
aesthetics of publicity, not of art or conviction. 

After all, Mr Tcbelak’s young life nnay have 
been nurtured on the television commercial, the 
technique of which is to fuse an obsessive musical 
jingle or verbal phrase with some memorable 
little action so as to drive home the name of the 
product. Sometimes these commercials can be 
very enjoyable; I loved the recent one about 
Tetley Tea Bags, with acrobats inside white sacks 
somersaulting out of a large box; it had a kind 
of lunatic poetry. But there was no inherent 
relevance to tea; I was not moved to buy a 
tea bag, and the white packets could have con¬ 
tained bicarbonate of soda for all 1 cared. 
Similarly, Messrs Tebelak and Schwartz might 
have be^ doing a commercial for Christianity, 
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reminding us of its existence, helping us to sit 
through the sennonising part by disguising its 
nature with rhythms and stage business and 
implying, without argument or organised aesthetic 
force, that religion, like Tetley Tea or Shredded 
Wheat or Omo, is a totally good thing. That part 
of advertising which is not based on fear or envy 
depends on the myth of angelism, that is, on the 
belief that evil can be eliminated. Even Christ’s 
lament on the Cross was deliciously pretty and 
unreal; who would not like to die so charmingly? 
Mr Schwartz, more perhaps than Mr Tebelak, is 
a man of talent, but Godspell is not a notably 
Christian work. At most, it is a parasitical product 
depending on the fact that a lot of us thirst 
vaguely for religion, as we thirst for gracious 
living or the perfect car. 

I HAVE FORGOTTEN whether Anthony Burgess’ 
novel, A Clockwork Orange, contains an 
explanation of its title, but I suppose the express 
sion refers to man, who can be thought of in both 
mechanical and organic terms. Alex, the diaboli¬ 
cal hero, takes a lyrical delight in thuggery and 
rape, “the ultra-violent and the old in-and-out.’’ 
This is his organic aspect; his “soul” is at home 
in evil. After being caught and imprisoned, he is 
subjected to reconditioning according to Pavlov- 
ian behaviourism. He is forced to watch films 
of sex and violence after being injected with a 
powerful emetic. From then on, whenever he is 
caught in a violent or sexual situation, he will be 
paralysed by sickness. The government hopes to 
neutralise all common criminals in this way, not 
for humanitarian reasons but in order to be 
freer to deal with political offenders. The plan 
backfires, because the “liberal” opponents of the 
government get hold of the freed Alex and subject 
him to such painful stimuli that he attempts 
suicide and creates a scandal. Confpsion and 
eating of words on the political level, but Alex is 
happy again, because he realises on recovery that 
the shock has nullified the conditioning and 
reinstated his wicked soul. 

In a recent number of the New York Review of 
Books (6.4.72), Christopher Ricks excellently 
demonstrates how the Kubrick film, although 
Anthony Burgess has expressed approval of it, 
softens and distorts the book in several respects 
in order to make Alex’s evil more attractive and 
to turn him into a sacrificial victim. For instance, 
the violence he commits is purified by the 
aesthetics of the dance (influence of West Side 
Storyl), whereas the violence done to him is 
sordidly realistic. I agree, and this confirms my 
point that the Devil becomes a Christ-figure. But 
I think the essential affirmation is already present 
in the book. Alex is a hero; the book contains 
no representative of the good at all; the victims 


are despicable and get their own back when they 
can. The book, like the film, forces us to identify 
with Alex, because we are shown things only from 
his point of view and he is the only character 
credited with a soul, although that soul is evil. 
The message is neo-Sadism: in a world of 
zombies, dare to be a devil; the lyricism of 
destruction is the only digm'fied response to the 
scandal of the Hidden God or the Absent God. 
It is significant that the film alters the book by 
giving Alex/Satan a pet in the form of a snake 
with the regal-rum-ecclesiastical name of Basil; 
it is almost as if some Freudian structuralist had 
been at work on the script to round off the 
implications. 

A CENTRAL PotNT is that Alex, in addition to 
doubly distancing himself from prosaic reality by 
wearing special gear and using his own jargon, 
made up of transliterations of Russian words and 
Germanic syntax, has one great passion, Ludwig 
Van, and more especially the Ninth Symphony, 
that hymn to brotherhood which some critics 
have tended to have reservations about, precisely 
because they think it is tinged with facile 
angelism. Docs Mr Burgess wish us to understand 
that the angelism of the Ninth is an illusion and 
that all music, whether “great” or not, is at 
bottom an amoral patterning of vitality? Could 
one, for instance, perform a delicate and mea¬ 
sured operation of torture to the accompaniment 
of Gluck’s Dance of the BlessM Spirits! Mr 
Kubrick seems to think so, because the most 
brilliantly executed scene in the film is a rape 
and beating carried out by the gang of thugs as 
they gaily chant “Singing in the Rain.” On this 
reading, the statement that "Music hath charms 
to soothe the savage breast" is quite wrong, and 
all those people (like myselO who think that their 
feelings become nobler as they listen to Beethoven 
are confusing a musically induced sense of mental 
and physical well-being with the perception of 
moral good. The experience of well-being may be 
equally attuned to sadistic glee. If there is no 
moral law in the universe, music merely enhances 
individual functioning; it is an undifferentiated 
psychological booster, on the same level as 
alcohol and other drugs. 

Well, 1 cannot altogether accept this. I sense a 
difference between the Emperor Concerto and a 
double whisky, and so I would accuse A Clock work 
Orange of being as one-sided in its diabolism as 
Godspell is in its angelism. A character who can 
kick an old man in the face to the rhythm of 
“Singing in the Rain” must be suffering from 
some kind of mental hiatus. The weakness of 
Burgess’ boek, as of the film, is that it does not 
succeed in its attempt to convey a qualitative 
lesson by moral negation, because the hero 
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who is consciously negating morality goes over 
the edge into the pathological, that is, he himself 
is more clockwork than orange, in spite of the 
constant effort to suggest the contrary. The 
implication is that he represents the only spark of 
poetic vitality in the spiritual desert of the new 
England. His parents are footling, the police are 
professional brutes, the probation officer has an 
ambiguous interest in his charges, the prison is a 
monument of bureaucratic stupidity and the 
politicians on both sides are shallow tacticians. 
One sees the grain of truth in each of these 
criticisms. But it is nothing like enough to bestow 
metaphysical dignity on Alex by contrast. If it is 
poetically right for four thugs to beat up an old 
man, it is also poetically right for two policemen 
to b^t up oire of the thugs; the book and tlw 
film imply a qualitative difference which isn't 
there. 

Alex’s evil Is not caused by the surrounding 
spiritual vacuum, or at least no proof is offered 
that it is. It is inherent and gratuitous, and its only 
superiority over the evil of adult society is that it 
is fresher and more vigorous, since Alex has the 
appeal of youth. To give the Devil a young face 
and body and to weight the emotional scales 
in his favour is to mix up metaphysics with 
sentiment and sensuality. It is true that a lot of 
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traditional paintings do exactly this in the case of 
Christ, but one form of artistic excess does not 
justify, although it may encourage, the opposite 
excess. Whole art, let us say, is always genuinely 
Manichean in that it strikes a convincing balance 
between good and evil. 


Having said this, I add that my criticism of the 
metaphysical core of the film d^ not make me 
insensitive to its occasional beauties. Particularly 
impressive, I thought, was the first rape sequence. 
The camera dwells to begin with on the ornate 
proscenium arch of a deserted theatre, then it 
moves down to reveal the sta^, where a gang of 
leather-boys are ripping the clothes off a nicely 
plump young girl, who is running wildly to and 
fro in an attempt to escape. As she is gradually 
exposed in her tender nakedness, her flesh glows 
warmly against the black rippling movements of 
the boys. Eventually, an interruption allows her to 
dart off into the wings with bobbing breasts. The 
scene, set in the gilded theatrical frame, is like a 
moving mythological picture of pearly innocence 
beset by the forces of darkness. Here the balance 
is right because the sadistic charm of the episode 
contains an implied recognition of its own 
dubious nature. 



Two Poems 


The Disconsolate Chimera (I) 

Have you met the disconsolate chimera 
who despises his triune self? 

He sits in a bar and drinks, 
killing his delicate health. 

He drinks and tries to unravel 
his bewildering mystery; 
lion, serpent, and goat, 
he has no identity. 

At times he flickers deceit, 
endowed with the venom of lies. 

He crawls in the dust and hisses: 

“How gifted I am, how wiscl” 

At times he daydreams of lust 

as the hot blood runs through his veins: 

a waitress, a girl on the bus.. . . 

Useless, it’s all in vain: 

a roar scatters those beasts 
who batten on second-rate thrills 
and this stalker of zebras hides 
near waterholes, poised for the kill. 

No zebra comes. Nothing. 

And he waits, continually drinking, 
for someone to solve his riddle. 

He stares at bis whisky, thinking. 

Stephen Miller 


The Disconsolate Chimera (n) 

It would ill become me to describe 
His features fat and thin, 

TTic many facets of his many sides 
The sorrows outward and the sorrows in. 

Perhaps he is vilely inconsiderate? 

Or is there too much ruth in him? 

The elusiveness of Truth it is 
Leaves him disconsolate. 

Do What Thou Wilt Not 
Is the Whole of the Imw — 

This way you commit no crime 
And your punishment is sure. 

I gdve up breathing fire some time back, 
he would smile. 

This Chimera has some interests still. 

Even in himself. 

He hunts around for a nail file. 

How can one abide the cheerful? 

(One of my acquaintances once said: 

“They have not heard the news”) 

But who can stand the tearful? 

(Not the sort of colleagues I would choose). 

Oh well, the first of his tree 
Was incongruous. A goat’s body 
And the mind of a tabid angel. 

They should have called him The Incongruous, 

Like The Rhinoceros 

Bearing his genitals on his head, 

And a Name more easily said. 

A thing of highbred character, he’d 
Remark of himself, putting on the dog. 

A moment dfler, a shade disconsolately. 

Actually the word in the dictiona^ 

Is hybrid. 



Or, According to some accounts, I come 
From a long line of extinct oolcanoes. 

He could still hulT and pufTl By most accounts. 

The only good volcano is a dead one. 

A joky Chimera, but his jokes 
Tended to vanish halfway through. 

He had a Gudrtai for his money — 

that special disconsolate humour— 

And we have, he’d say, a Disconsolate 
In every civilised country. 

He was a great one Ibr word-play. 

In wliich he saw the l>cginnings of language 
And the end of life. In this way 
He would take his place in the Puntheon. 

When he came u|:>on them 

Babies would burst into howls of terror. 

Or they might break into smiles. 

Or they might appear not to notice him. 

It was much the same with adults. 

But more containetl. 

His sympathy was»somctimes mistaken for irony. 
And his irony for sympathy. 

It could be said of him, that if he had a bad effect 
On the good, he had a good effect on the bad. 

And finally he couldn’t tell his friends from his ene 
Because it was difficult to tell. 

He was his keeper’s brother. 

And the bell tolled for him. 

At times I think it is possible 
That the Word shall be purged and 
What lies beneath it. 

That out of our prolonged disconsolation 
Shall come a quiet recognition 
That since ive are so many. 

On this small earth our portion must be small. 

That poetry is what is lyrical 
And not our lot, yet we can live with it. 

Or is this solace quite chimerical? 

Safer, he felt, to fancy d€X>m 
(By def ration / am always wrong) — 

It was a kind Chimera 
With which I end my song. 

£). J, Enright 



Column 

I HAVE THE FEELING 

that when at last 
the wedding bells peal 
to celebrate the union, 
so long delayed, of 
Europa and (he Bull, 
the happy couple will 
find, like so many 
others before and, no 
doubt, after them, 
that they have a great deal to learn about 
each other. Of course, the preliminaries to 
the wedding have been excessively protracted; 
the marriage brokers have been at work, the 
lawyers, the diplomats, the financial advisers, and 
all those others who take it for granted that they 
should have a hand in a complicated dynastic 
affair of this kind. At times one has wondered 
whether the young couple, embroiled in so many 
legal, financial, even genealogical complications, 
would ever have a chance of really getting to know 
one another, or of surrendering themselves to 
those genuine affections of the heart which are the 
only dependable foundations for any lasting union. 

But when at last the preliminaries and the 
festivities are over and they finally find them* 
selves alone, locked in each other’s arms, in the 
darkness and privacy of the bridal chamber, what 
on earth will they find to say to each other? They 
will certainly have many unexpected and surpris¬ 
ing discoveries to make. Not least, shyly unveil¬ 
ing, about their own natures, and which of them 
is to play what part in the marriage. Who is to 
be male and who female, who is to demand and 
who yield, who is to strike a dominant attitude 
and who employ a woman’s soft seductive arts? 
Or is it to some modern progressive unisex 
affair, one of those gay-women’s-lib couplings, 
in which no one quite knows who is biologically 
what, and in that case what hopes can we cherish 
for a fruitful outcome of their union? 

The opportunities for speculation are endless 
and, for my part, I only wish that the young 
couple had found some means of cutting the 
preliminaries short and getting down to the real, 
and much more difficult business of wedlock. As 
it is, the whole thing is beginning to remind one 
of those long Victorian novels which recount in 
fascinating detail how the lovers overcame the 
all-but-insuperable obstacles to their happiness 
but, three volumes later, tell one nothing about 
what happened to them afterwards. Or of one of 
those fashionable engagements so beloved of 
gossip columnists, one day on and the next day 
off, for so long that at length even the press gets 
bored with it and the whole thing sinks into 
deserved oblivion. 



1 at least hope that this will not happen; too 
many interests depend on the affair being brouj^t 
to a happy and successful conclusion. But when 
it finally is, the bridal pair will certainly have to 
exercise towards each other a greater degree of 
mutual affection, tolerance and understanding 
than they have l^n accustomed to in the past. 
How could they, poor things, when they Iwdly 
know each other or even speak each other’s 
language? 

It is not for me to enter into the major difficulties 
they are likely to encounter. We can safely leave 
that to Mr Enoch Powell, Professor Kaldor, Mr 
Douglas Jay and Mr Michael Foot, who, like 
a strangely assorted pantomime quartet of 
Wicked Uncles, wait in the wings to frustrate the 
finale. But 1 think, as one who wishes the bridal 
couple well, that one may legitimately point out 
some minor sources of potential misunder¬ 
standing which may from time to time lead to 
difficulties. After all, it is, as everyone knows, the 
minor irritations that really threaten a marriage. 
The major ones are easily overcome; it is the 
little ones that prove insuperable. 

One of these, I think, is that the two parties 
will come together with very different memories 
of the past, and more especially of the immediate 
past, if this may be held to cover a period of some 
40 to 50 years. In that period, Britain, on the one 
hand, has been through many and painful ex¬ 
periences, and one hopes that Europe will take 
the.se into account and have sympathy for them. 
But they have not been of such a kind as to cut 
her (iff irretrievably from her past and, again, one 
hopes that this sense of the <X)ntinuity of things 
may be one of the real contributions Britain may 
make to a new and united Europe. For Europe, 
on the other hand, the last 50 years have been a 
period of terrifying oscillation between catas¬ 
trophe and recovery, and even now recovery is 
not so assured that it can obliterate the memory, 
and the fear, of catastrophe. As Mr George 
Steiner has recently reminded us in Bluebeard’s 
Castle, that experience is of such a kind that it 
may be held to constitute an absolute break In 
the European consciousness, like some volcanic 
eruption which divides one geological era from 
another. 

I do not mean by this that we in Britain have 
been immune to that experience or that we do not 
share responsibility for it. In this at least we have 
some common grotmd with our European 
neighbours. But we have not lived through it so 
directly and so disastrously, in our own bodies 
as it were, that they still show the scars of it, 
and its wounds are still hardly healed; or in our 
own minds so tRat to look backwards to the past 
is a process so painful that we are forced to close 
our eyes and avert them from the terrifying vistas 
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of death and destruction which the past reveals. 

For Europe is today, in a very real sense, still a 
continent of ghosts, of both the body and the 
mind. One feels this intensely in, say, driving 
through a prosperous and flourishing city like 
Dflsseldorf, the centre of the greatest industrial 
conurbation in the world—and suddenly recalling 
that the last time one was there it was a city of 
death and destruction, in which hardly a building 
stood intact, deprived of every resource required 
to sustain civilis^ life, and where the last remain¬ 
ing inhabitants scuttled like rats in the ruins. 
This is not less so in some smiling countryside, 
in which a name glimpsed at a railway station or 
at a crossroads suddenly reminds one that its 
fields have been watered by the blood of millions 
of the dead, of every nationality, race and religion 
known to the continent. It is worth remembering 
also that this feeling comes as intensely to one in 
Eastern as in Western Europe and in this sense 
at least Europe from the Atlantic to the Urals is 
still not divided. 

This sense of a huge disaster only just survived, 
which embraced the ruin of all, is for most people 
in E'urope so unbearable that it is inevitable that 
they should try to suppress it, or, even more, to 
pretend that the disaster never happened. Yet the 
ghosts of the dead refuse to be laid. From time to 
time they return toliaunt us, often in forms which 
seem trivial or even farcical, yet none the less real 
because of the horrors out of which, like some 
beast in the jungle, they suddenly spring. 

An example of how they may return to plague 
us, long after we had thought they were laid to 
rest, is to be found in a libel action which at the 
moment, as we go to press, is being conducted in 
the district court at Zurich. The question at issue 
is a very simple one. The plaintiff, the best-selling 
Austrian novelist Hans Habe, contends that he 
has been libelled by being called a Fascist in an 
interview published in June 1970 in the Swiss 
Sonntagsjournal by the defendant, the distin¬ 
guished Swiss writer and dramatist, Friedrich 
Durrenmatt. One of the questions before the court 
is precisely what the term Fascist means, and, 
given that it docs mean anything, whether it is 
libellous to apply it to anyone. Expert evidence 
has been called to assist the court in arriving at a 
decision. On the one hand, Hans Habe has called 
as a witness for the prosecution the distinguished 
Spanish liberal Salvador de Madariaga, while on 
the other the eminent Swiss historian J. B. von 
Salis has supplied the defence with a thesis on the 
subject: What is Fascism and What Makes a Man 
a Fascist! 1 should dearly like to read it. 

One hardly knows how seriously an English 
court would take such an action. In England, by 
now, it is permissible to call anyone, from Roy 
Jenkins to the Archbishop of Canterbury, a 
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Fascist and no one will feel particularly hurt by 
it. It has become so generalised and indiscrimi¬ 
nate a word of abuse that an English judge and 
jury might well decide that it was simply a some¬ 
what energetic way of saying that one politically 
disagreed with someone or morally disapproved 
of him. It would certainly be very difficult to 
assess what damages, if any, one had incurred 
by saying so. 

In Europe, however, things are rather diffemtt. 
There the word still retains its direct and un¬ 
pleasant association with the dictatorships of 
Hitler and Mussolini, and suggests some kind of 
responsibility for, or sympathy with, the mon¬ 
strous crimes of which they were guilty. One 
could hardly say worse of any man. What is 
more, in Europe, there is always the possibility 
that the accusation, however wildly m^e, could 
be made to stick, however respectable its object 
may have become in the meantime. In Germany, 
some years ago, I had the slightly eerie experience 
of travelling in a lift with three eminently respon¬ 
sible German citizens, in no way distinguishable 
from those with whom I had just been eqjoying 
breakfast in my hotel. They turned out to be the 
defendants, remanded on bail, in a notorious 
war crimes trial and were later convicted of the 
murder of several thousands of Jews, including 
their babies. 

Indeed, the particular drcumstances of the 
trial in Zurich make it veiy clear why, in Europe, 
the accusation of Fascism is a dangerous one, 
with repercussions which may extend far back 
into the past. For the trial is in a sense a kind 
of Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark and 
the person whose reputation is really at stake is 
not formally involved at all. This is Harry 
Buckwitz, recently appointed director of Zurich’s 
famous theatre, the Schauspielhaus. Herr Buck¬ 
witz. who is known especially as a West German 
expert on Brecht, is a darling of the Central 
European Left, an eloquent opponent of 
authoritarianism in high (Western) places, and 
his admirers look to him to revive, in his theatre, 
the great days of the 1930s, when it gallantly 
upheld liberal values against the dictatorship 
which threatened them from across the Alps. 

What has enraged Herr Durrenmatt is that 
Herr Habe should have discovered that Herr 
Buckwitz was not always so dedicated an apostle 
of the radical Left. At the outbreak of the last 
War Herr Buckwitz, who is half Jewish, was an 
imigri in East Africa. In 1940 he applied for 
permission to return to the Reich, and as the price 
of receiving it wrote an anti-Semitic pamphlet for 
the German Kolonialbund, describing the emo¬ 
tions of gratitude and joy experienced by an 
Auslandsdeutscher on returning to the bosom of 
the Heimat. in the course of the pamphlet, he 
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quoted his own proud declaration to an English 
interrogation oflOcer: *‘I am a German and 
therefore a National Socialist." 

It is perhaps typical of the complicated feelings 
which are a part of Europe’s legacy from the past 
that this discovery should have provoked Herr 
Dtirrenmatt to attack, not Herr Buckwitz, with 
whom he is associated in the Zurich theatre, but 
Herr Habe, now a columnist on Axel Springer’s 
Hamburg newspaper fVelt am Somtag. If there 
are any Fascists about, he said in his interview, 
it is Habe himself, adding, when asked if 1^ 
proposed to refute Habe’s accusation, that “one 
doesn’t tread in human or animal excrement 
when one meets it in the street,’’ a remark to 
which Herr Habe not unnaturally took exception. 
Herr Buckwitz himself has claimed that the 
offending passages in his pamphlet were inter¬ 
polated by the hands of others, who wished to 
make use of it for Nazi propaganda. Whoever 
was responsible, the pamphlet seems to have 
served its purpose for Herr Buckwitz was able to 
resume his German citizenship and spend the rest 
of the War busily as an hotel manager in, of all 
places, Lodz in Nazi-occupied Poland. One feels 
that he must have had some rather sinister and 
disagreeable guests. 

Was it in Lodz, or later, after Germany’s 
defeat, that Herr Buckwitz lost his enthusiasm 
for the Third Reich, and discovered his allegiance 
to radical Brechtian politics? Perhaps this is a 
question the court in Zurich will not be required 
to decide. But HerrDilrrenmatt’s indignation with 
Herr Habe is at least partly inspired by the feeling 
that a sinner who repenteth deserves an even 
warmer welconte on the Left than a thousand who 
never sinned at all but never suffered the same 
conversion to radicalism as Herr Buckwitz. As 
for Herr Habe, he also has had to account for his 
past, though in his case this seems to have in¬ 
cluded nothing worse than a brief flirtation in 
earliest youth with Prince Starhemberg’s 
Heimwehr, a gang of upper-Austrian thugs more 
distinguished for romanticism and stupidity than 
anything else. 

But ghosts have been resuscitated from an even 
more remote past. Herr DUrrenmatt has called 
on nothing less than the spirit of Karl Kraus, 
from old pre-war Vienna, to testify against Habe, 
on the ground of the campaign waged by Kraus, 
in his paper Die Fackel, against Habe’s fath^, 
Bekessy (“Chuck the scoundrel out of Vienna!’’). 
The implication is prestunably that like father, 
like son, and as Kraus so DUrrenmatt. Somehow 
one wonders whether such evidence, if indeed it 
can be called evidence, will outweigh the effect in 
Zurich of the fatal words in Herr Buckwitz’s 
pamphlet llama German and therefore a National 
Socialist. 


E nglishmen may well feel inclined to 
conclude that the proceedings in Zurich are 
nothing more than a storm in a literary teacup 
and at most only a consequence of the intem¬ 
perate language whidi literary men so often use 
to each other, though not often so publicly. 
Certainly th^r are l&ely to feel that nothing 
similar is ever likely to occur in our own courts. 
Somehow history does not seem to press so hard 
or so directly on our own literary heroes. And no 
doubt they are right to think so. Yet one hopes 
that this will not simply induce in than a mood 
of complacency in which they thank God that 
they are not as other men are across the Channel. 
For the libel action in Zurich, absurd as it may 
seem in some respects, does reflect an aspect of 
European life with which in some way or other 
we shall genuinely have to come to terms when 
we enter into a closer association with Europe 
than we have ever known before. That is to say, 
something which we shall have to try to under¬ 
stand precisely because it goes so deep and 
because, for that very reason, Europeans vety 
often try to suppress it from their own con¬ 
sciousness. 

A curious example of this may be found in 
yet another item from ‘the foreign press. During 
the legal proceedings in Zurich, the famous 
woman pilot, Hannah Reitsdb, celebrated her 
60th birthday and Die Welt took the opportimity 
to recall her many services to aviation, and her 
achievements as perhaps the most distinguished 
woman pilot now alive. What Die Welt and other 
German papers (or The Deutsche Presse-Agentur, 
whiAi signed the story) totally failed to recall is 
that her fanatical devotion to aviation was only 
equalled by her even more fanatical devotion to 
Hitler. Readers of Hugh Trevor-Roper’s The Last 
Days of Hitler, will remember, though Die Welt 
does not, that the most spectacular feat of even her 
career was to fly the last plane into beleaguered 
Berlin, using the bomb-shattered Unter den Linden 
as a landing-strip, in a vain attempt to save the 
Fiihrer’s life. She was rewarded by the Fiihrer with 
a phial of poison, so that they might, not live, but 
die together. “Hannah”, he said, "you belong to 
those who will die with me” (Shirer, Rise & Fall 
of the Third Reich, p. 1454). To omit such an inci¬ 
dent from the record of a distinguished career is 
surely one of the oddest lapses of memory in jour¬ 
nalistic histoiy. It is as if one wrote a congratula¬ 
tory article on Lord Hunt without remembering 
that he once climbed Everest. 

How does one explain it? Is it fortuitous or 
deliberate? Does it come from the feeling that 
the past should be foi^ven, or, since that is not 
really possihj|(e> Quite simply forgotten? And will 
similar feats of forgetfulness be required of us 
too after the forthcoming marriage with Europe? 

R 
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Tory Ideologue 

Salisbury as a Conservative Intellectual — By Eue Kedourie 


O F ALL Queen Victoria’s Prime Ministers, 
Lord Salisbury is, it seems to me, the only 
one who rnay be called an intellectual. The 
appellation can be justified by an examination, 
however cursory, of his writings. These writings 
took the form of articles and reviews published 
mostly in the 1860s in The Saturday Review and 
The Quarterly Review. Much in these articles and 
reviews is ephemeral and today of little intrinsic 
significance; but discounting all this, there yet 
remains a substantial residue which shows a 
reasoned and coherent view of politics being 
worked out and illustrated. And it is because he 
is so artiailate about the general character of 
political activity, and its relation to religion and 
ethics, because he puts before us a theory of 
politics, that Salisbury may be described an 
intellectual. 

The term has, of course, pejorative overtones; 
and Salisbury has not escaped the criticism of 
confusing theoretical with practical reason, of 
approaching politics with that rigid esprit de 
systeme which intellectuals sometimes mistakenly 
bring to bear on practical affairs. Thus Mr 
Maurice Cowling, examining the role he played 
in Derby’s administration in 1866-7, declares that 
he was “dogmatic, intense and too clever by half’’, 
and that he had a desire “to be something between 
[a] prig on the one hand and [a] doctrinaire on the 
other.’’^ It may be that, as Mr Cowling argues, 
Salisbury was then utterly wrong in his assessment 
of parliamentary reform and its consequences, 
that he failed to appeciate the character and intent 
of Derby's and Disraeli’s policies and that this 
failure was due to the doctrinaire cast of his mind. 
It is debatable whether such strictures are 
justified. But whatever his practical failings then, 
his understanding of political activity, free of 
cant and illusion, subtle and sceptical as we shall 

^ Maurice Cowling: 1867; Disraeli, Gladstone A 
Revolution (1967), pp. 21-23. 


see it to be, exemplifies the esprit de finesse rather 
than the esprit de giometrie. 

But it is not only for their own sake that 
Salisbury’s writings on politics, sharp and original 
as they are, are worth examining. The student of 
British Conservatism does not find it easy to 
describe its distinguishing characteristics, the 
frame of mind and temperament associated with 
it. This difficulty has somewhat to do with the fact 
that there does not exist a systematic and coherent 
body of Conservative doctrine from which to 
make a start, by which to take one’s bearings. To 
be able therefore to understand Conservatism, 
the temperament and persona associated with it, 
one has to examine the utterances and the record 
of a succession of Conservatives who are articulate 
and aware of what being a Conservative implies, 
and who, for one reason or another, are in some 
fashion exemplary for their time and place. 

Salisbury became a Conservative Member of 
Parliament in 1853, and from 1885 to 1902 was 
the leader of the ^nservative Party- It is this 
record, together with a strongly defined and 
arresting personality, and the unusual amalgam 
in him of the theoretical and the practical mind, 
which serves to make Salisbury into an exemplary 
Conservative. He is, of course, not the only kind 
of exemplary Conservative. If, making use of 
William James distinction, we were to divide 
Conservatives into those who are “tender- 
minded” and those Who are “tough-minded”, it 
is the latter whom Salisbury may be said to 
represent and exemplify. And if today he seems 
to us a very remote figure, this is not only because 
the assumptions and conditions of British politics 
have changed utterly since his day, but also 
because during Baldwin’s ascendancy and after¬ 
wards it is largely a tender-minded Conservatism 
which has set the tone and dominated the Party’s 
rhetoric. 
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S alisbury, as is well known, was all his life 
a devout Anglican. If, as has been said, 
“the Church of England is the Tory Party at 
prayer”, then Salisbury by virtue of his Anglican¬ 
ism was a natural memter of the Conservative 
Party. He himself, in a letter to a friend in April 
1867, at the height of the controversy about the 
second Reform Bill, declared that except for the 
suffrage and the Church of England there was 
nothing of which the Conservatives were in any 
special way the protectors. Some nine years before, 
speaking against the so-called Jew Bill in March 
1858, he declared that he was opposed particularly 
to the introduction of the sincere believing Jew 
into the House of Commons, because in pro¬ 
portion to his sincerity, such a Jew must take a 
view “hostile to their whole body, and to all their 
institutions”—must be “opposed to all in a 
religious sense that they were there to uphold.”* 
It is clear that for Salisbury the protection of the 
Church of England, and the preservation of its 
privileged position in the state, went hand in hand 
with the protection and preservation of the British 
Constitution. 

Theoretically [he observed in an article of 1861] 
there is no reason why the secular position of the 
Church of Christ in any countp' should determine 
the precise form of its civil polity. But, practically, 
the spirit which abhors a national Church has been 
found also to abhor the institutions which give 
political predominance to the educated classes. 

And he went on to quote with approval a speech 
of 1854 in which Lord John Russell oppos^ the 
abolition of Church rates; 

We have a national Church [said Lord John Russell], 
we have an hereditary aristocracy, we have an 
hereditary monarchy, and all these things stand 
together. My opinion is, too, that they would decay 
and fall together.* 

But if defence of the Anglican establishment is 
a corollary, which Salisbury accepted, of the 


• Lady Gwendolen Cecil, Life of Robert Marquis of 
Salisbury, vol. 1 (1921), pp. 264, 126. 

'“Church-rates”, TlSte Quarterly Review, vol. 110 
(October 1861), p. 545. A selection from Salisbu^’s 
Quarterly Revkw articles edited by Dr Paul Smith, 
Lord Salisbury on Polities, has just been publ^hed by 
Cambridge University Press (£6.80). The Editor con¬ 
tributes a long introduction (109 pp.) which is inter¬ 
esting and valuable: interesting in its attempt to relate 
SalisDup'’9 ideas to the cast of his mind, and valuable 
in placing his writinip within the party-political con¬ 
text of tm time. In his concluding sentence Dr Smith 
says of Salisbury that he “resisted modernity with its 
own weapons: not an insignificant contribution to 
the intellectual leapectabili^ and vigour of English 
Conservative thought as it confronted the age 
denoocraty.” 

'Cedl,vol.l,pp. 113-114. 


notion that the Church of England is the Tory 
Party at prayer, other corollaries of such a position 
be would have rejected. Such corollaries are those 
which Gladstone attempted to prove in his 
treatise on The State in its Relations with the 
Church (1838). Gladstone’s propositions, it is 
true, have something extravagant about them, 
they are pervaded by a smell of the midnight oil, 
and smack of academicism. Yet if these proposi¬ 
tions are loosely phrased, and are not taken to the 
logical extremes to which the zealous young Tory 
of 1838 felt called upon to take them, they would, 
in his own and in Salisbury’s time, quite generally 
have been accepted. These other corollaries 
would have defended the alliance of Church and 
State not for Lord John Russell’s and Salisbury’s 
reasons, but rather on the ground that right 
political action was the outcome of right religious 
belief, that morality depended upon true Christian 
teaching, and that therefore the propagation of 
truth and discouragement of error were among the 
ends for which government exists. 

In denying assent to such views, Salisbury was 
at his most unexpected and most original. In the 
penetrating chapter on “Religion” which occurs 
in the first volume of Lady Gwendolen Cecil’s 
biography, she declares that a permanent 
characteristic of her father’s thought was “the 
uncompromising acceptance” of the unsolved 
mystery of the Christian revelation. This accep¬ 
tance, she writes, 

rested upon a spiritual vision which had an existence 
altogether apart from his intellectual processes and 
which was more compelling of conviction than any 
evidence which they could produce.* 

Learned and acute as he was in theological 
matters, he seems to have been rather indifferent 
to theological disputes, and to be quite averse, 
by temperament, to the imposition or propaga¬ 
tion whether by an individual or a state (in the 
manner, say, advocated by Gladstone) of a 
particular dogma. “If I myself”, his daughter 
reports him as saying, “am satisfied that I believe 
what is true, what can it matter to me what others 
worshipping beside me believe?” 

Sah'sbury’s religion led him to two conse¬ 
quences which he accepted unreservedly and 
affirmed boldly. He refus^, in the first place, to 
justify God’s ways to man or to comfort himself 
with a theodicy;, and in the second place, he 
denied that belief in Qirist necessarily entailed 
acceptance of the Christian ethic. God’s action 
in the world was to him utterly inscrutable, and 
human reason was quite unable to explain it 
satisfactorily^ His daughter quotes an entry from 
a note-book which he kept between the ages of 
twoity-three and twenty-five in which he expresses 
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bis scepticism of any claim to discover the ways of 
Providence: 

When our Saviour was dying the death of a felon, 
the spectators thought they saw in the event a proof 
that God’s providence was against Him. But they 
were mistaken; the reaction on that murder has— 
by His grace—^filled the world. ... In the great 
French Revolution, when her altars were over¬ 
turned and her Head was in prison, men thought 
that the hour of the Church of Rome had come, 
but it was only a winter to be followed by a more 
vigorous spring of life than she has seen since 
the days of Loyola. Which was the aim of Provi¬ 
dence? Her foes said the stroke; her friends say the 

rebound-What folly, then, to shape our conduct 

according to a rule of which it is quite clear that it is 
precisely an even chance whether it takes us with 
God or exactly against Him. 

The entry is a long one, and in it Salisbury argues 
vehemently against the fallacy involved in the 
attempt to discern divine facts from human 
analogies. This seems to have become a life-long 
attitude. His daughter reports a discussion in 
which he exclaimed “with almost defiant energy”: 
“God is all-powerful and God is all-loving,—and 
the world is what it is! How are you going to 
explain thatT* 

Divine purpose, then, cannot be fathomed. But 
also there can neither be discerned a pattern nor 
meaning in the purposes of men, their actions and 
the consequencei'of these actions, nor can we see 
much congruence between what men desire and 
what in the end comes to pass. This led him to be 
sceptical regarding the worth or beneficence of 
any action or its outcome. He was asked for 
advice in the case of a young man who, in deciding 
his future profession, was anxious to be gdided 
by the “good that he might do.” Salisbury 

deprecated this attitude with the greatest earnest¬ 
ness. . . . “He is preparing himself for a most 
bitter disappointment.” ... it was urged that, after 
all, good was done in the world. He answered back, 
with the rapid, intense utterance which characterised 
his rare moments of unreserve, “yes, but not by 
you—never by you—never allow yourself to believe 
that for an instant.” 

But such scepticism did not lead to a passive 
fatalism. On the contrary, liberating him as it did 
from the burden of consequences over which man 
has so little control, it seems to have given him a 
blithe assurance in his decisions and sure¬ 
footedness in his actions. His daughter has fixed 
for us a memorable scene in which Salisbury, 
standing in a doorway at Hatfield, distinguish^ 
between the burden of decision, which was real, 
and the burden of responsibility, which was an 
illusion. The burden of decision depends, the 
statesman declared 

•“White Lies”, The Saturday Review, 14 (1862), 
p. 391. 


upon the materials for decision that are available 
and not in the least upon the magnitude of the re¬ 
sults which may follow.... With the results I have 
nothing to do. 


C HRISTIANITY, THEN, implies and commands 
no theodicy. Even more boldly, Salisbury 
held that the Christian ethic was no argument for 
the truth of Christianity: 

He disputed its value.... He declared that while he 
had never known what it was to doubt the truth of 
Christian doctrine he had all his life found a 
difficulty in accepting the moral teaching of the 
Gospels. He add^ that, in fact, the process relied 
upon was reversed in his case and that, even then, 
his acceptance of Christ’s moral teaching was an 
act of faith due to the divine authority upon which 
it rested. 

Salisbury’s difficulty in accepting the Christian 
ethic, as expressed in this remarkable passage, 
may seem, at first sight, perverse and paradoxical, 
but enquiry reveals that on ethics he had worked 
out a position at once subtle and imaginative. 
What he seems to object to in the Christian ethic 
is a rigorism which fails to do justice to the variety 
of moral decision we are called upon to make, 
and which serves therefore to make it unfit as a 
guide to conduct. Anyone scrupulously watching 
his own conduct, Salisbury observed, will soon 
be aware of the delicacy of the gradations by 
which right and wrong fade into each other. A 
moral rigorism which, of necessity, requires that 
the boundaries between right and wrong should be 
“sharp, clear, and easily discernible” itself 
becomes a demoralising fiction, and ends by 
throwing doubt on the existence of right and 
wrong altogether: 

A man who is taught to believe to the dividing line 
[^tween right and wrong) when he finds in practice 
that it is a pure figment of his teacher’s imagmation, 
soon begins to doubt whether there is, in reality, 
anything to divide. Such an inference is very abstird. 
The great duty of truth or the antagonism between 
a truthful and a false character, is not destroyed by 
the fact that there are falsehoods which it is con¬ 
sistent with truthfulness to tell-To teach a child, 

in the name of truth, that all falsehoods are equally 
guilty, and that he is to pass through life without 
ever being in duty bound to tell one, is a lie which 
can hardly be called white; for when the child finds 
out the real state of the case, he is very apt to infer 
that all falsehoods are equally innocent.* 

It was the same dislike of moral rigorism which 
led him to attack the Northcote-Trevelyan report 
on civil service reform, with its notion that merit 
ascertained by means of examinations ought to 
be the sole test for fitness in public employmrat. 
He quotes from William Godwin’s Inquiry 
Concerning Political Justice a statement to the 
effect that “1 ought to prefer no human being to 
anothor because that being is my father, my wife. 
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or my son, but because, for reasons which equally 
appeal to all understandings, that being is 
entitled to preference.” The doctrine, he remarks, 
is “manifestly repugnant to the commonest and 
not the worst feelings of our nature.” Is this 
seemingly stem morality, he asks, true morality 
or not? 

Is it an evil that... a certain primafade preference 
should be conceded to a man who is connected with 
those who are already known and trusted . . . ? 
Why should favour and friendship, kindness and 
gratitude, which are not banished by men from 
private life, be absolutely excluded from public 
affairs?* 

Just as his denial of a theodicy liberated him 
from the useless burden of consequences, so his 
refusal of rigorism freed his discourse from 
sententiousness or censoriousness. As his daughter 
remarks: .. he never laid claim in his speeches, 
even obliquely, either for himself or for his 
auditors any peculiar right of moral condemna¬ 
tion or special loftiness of moral standpoint.”’ 


S alisbury’s difficulties with the Christian 
ethic increase when social and political issues 
are particularly in question. “No formal code of 
ethics ever put forth”, he observes, “has been 
found to be really applicable to the ever-varying 
circumstances of human life.” This is particularly 
true of “the purposely informal records of our 
own revelation”, which centuries of casuistry have 
tried and in the end failed to make applicable to 
the great variety of circumstances which Chris¬ 
tians have encountered during the passage of two 
millennia. 

Consider, for instance, poverty. In the New 
Testament it is looked upon as highly favourable 
to religious excellence, but, Salisbury observes, it 
is difficult for an Englishman of today to believe 
that it can conduce to the reception of truth or the 
practice of morality: “Excepting the faults of 
mere intellect, there is no crime and scarcely any 
vice, to which the poorest have not more motive 
than those above them.” The reason must be, he 
concludes, that the “capacity for an enthusiasm 
more powerful than any pressure of care, or toil, 
or want, which was possessed by the poor in 


* “Competitive Examinations”, Q.R., 108 (October 
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Other climates or a^ is wanting in our own.” 
But the most diflScult problem raised by the 
Christian ethic was that it was incompatible with 
the life of politics. No one would dream of 
conducting politics according to this ethic, the 
“meek and poor-spirited among nations”, 
Salisbury argues, “are not considered to be 
blessed, and the common sense of Christendom 
has always prescribed for national policy 
principles diametrically opposed to those that 
are laid down in thy Sermon on the Mount.”* 

The problem raised by this incompatibility 
becomes compounded in modern times by the 
fact that more and more private individuals 
participate in politics, even if only through their 
votes, and the painful dichotomy which a small 
number of statesmen had to face and accept in the 
past, now has to be wrestled with by the multitude. 
But the multitude cannot bear much reality, and 
is unlikely to show the strength and fortitude 
necessary to enable one to accept and live with 
such a dichotomy. What is more likely is that it 
will gloss over and ignore this conflict, and insist 
on dealing with politics in quite inappropriate 
language. 

As is well known, Salisbury was at his best in 
foreign affairs; one reason was that he considered 
it (as his daughter has written) free from “the 
atmosphere of falsity which penetrates democratic 
politics from the surface to the centre.” This falsity 
was incomparably greater than the “restrictions of 
candour or even the rarer and more direct viola¬ 
tions of verbal truth” which occur in diplomacy. 
The falsity is the outcome of the confusion where¬ 
by Nations are personified under a singular 
pronoun, and the teachings of the Sermon on the 
Mount indiscriminately applied to their actions 
and the actions of those who officially represent 
them. The falsity arises from the failure to see that 
the conjunction of Christianity and Politics 
necessarily involved a tragic paradox: for while it 
is true, as Salisbury held, that the action of the 
statesman, whether public or private, always 
remained subject to the Christian law of morals, 
yet “by that very law” he was bound to place the 
interests of which he was the guardian “in front of 
all others which he might have to consider.”* 
However, it is not only that a Christian politics 
is paradoxical, it is also that Christianity and 
Politics are actually antithetical. For the necessity 
of the statesman acting against the Christian Law 
of morals is imposed not only by “that very law” 
but also by “every obligation of honour and 
loyalty.” In Salisbury’s writings on politics, 
honour is a recurring motif. Tories, he affirms, in 
an article in The Quarterly Review of July 1860, 
must not t))ink chiefly “how they may ‘take 
office'.” Such a preoccupation is “a degrading 
error which has squandned away the fair fame 
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of parties and made a byword of the honour of 
public men.” Peace without honour, he also 
contends, is a disgrace. Again, discussing British 
policy towards Denmark in the Schleswig* 
Holstein question, he observes: 

Denmark is but a weak state to struggle against the 
unwieldy but still huge enemy that menaces her 
independence. She ne^ every aid that chance, or 
promptitude, or strategical advantages can give her. 
If, in deference to our officious counsel she fore¬ 
goes those aids, and then, abandoned by us, is 
crushed in the unequal conflict, a stain, which time 
could not efface, would lie upon England’s honour. 

But, as Winston Churchill acutely remarked, it is 
“baffling to reflect that what men call honour does 
not correspond always to Christian ethics.”** This 
Is because the desire to act honourably is inspired 
by pride, and pride is the first of the seven capital 
sins, a vice particularly repugnant to God: as is 
declared in the first Epistle of Peter (v.5): “God 
resisteth the proud and giveth grace to the 
humble.” 

But one can be more specific. In many cases, 
Salisbury says “the policy of honour is also the 
policy of peace.” But in other cases, to uphold 
one’s honour, and the honour of the state on 
behalf of which one is acting, one must go to war. 
Wars are “not made with rose-water”** and wars 
sometimes end iii victory, and in the advantages 
which victorious wars sometimes bring. 

In some sense, evciy seizure of territory, or of 
anything else, is a crime. If the ethics of private life 
are to applied rigorously to the acts of nations, 
it is quite clear that any nation appropriating to 
itself that which belongs to another is docidedlv 
guilty of violating the direct language of the Eighth 
Commandment, and therefore may be pronounced 
guilty of a great crime. 

The magnitude of the crime varies of course with 
the circumstances, but that even in the best 
circumstances war involves a crime Salisbury 
does not doubt. And as he also believed that 
“There is nothing abiding in political science but 
the necessity of truth, purity, and justice”,** wo 
might well conclude that here is a man who was 
perpetually tom between right and expediency, 
and thus condemned to political impotence. Or 
else, since he was manifestly successful as a 
statesman, that he had somehow forgotten or put 
behind him such dilemmas. 


*• Winston S. Churchill, The Second World War, 
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It is, op course, true that the statenwnts quoted 
here come from writings published before 
Salisbury became a prominent politician. But the 
testimony of his daughter shows that in this later 
period, too, Salisbury remained quite as fully 
aware of the tension between religion, ethics, and 
politics. This tension, and his awareness of it, are 
in striking contrast with the outward poise and 
solidity which is the hallmark of his style in 
politics. Such a tension might have condemned 
others to a feeling of guilt and to impotence, but 
in him it served to sustain decisiveness and 
readiness to act as and when necessary. 

A well-known passage of his which is sometimes 
dted as though it illustrates his own attitude in 
fact expresses strong objection to a government 
waiting passively upon events ins tead of seeking 
to control them. Gladstone’s government (be 
noted in a Q.R. article of 1871) lacked that dedsive 
policy “which each man in bis own private affairs 
would consider indispensable to success”: 

They are content to float sleepily down the stre^, 
letting it carry them whither it lists, only stretching 
out a hand now and again to avoid some obstacle 
that is close upon them or avert some immediate 
danger. And so we comfortably drift on, little heed¬ 
ing the reckoning that awaits all, nations or men, 
who prefer to indulge in the pleasing illusions of the 
present rather than bear the pain and discipline of 
foresight. 

He himself saw nothing wrong with fighting, even 
with seemingly hopeless prospects. “Did the great 
classes whose battle had been so fierce”—he 
asked after the passage of the Reform Act of 1867i 
harking back to what happened after 1832— 
“respect each other less when it was once lost 
and won? Did Sir Robert Peel, who fought it to 
the end, lose by his tenacity in the estimation of 
his countrymen? Did the cause he represented 
suffer through his temerity? He was indeed beaten 
down in 1832, vainly struggling for a hopeless 
cause. But before six years had passed he was at 
the head of half the House of Commons....” 


T his calm decisiveness might be attributed 
to Salisbury’s class, to the self-confidence 
which its position in the mid- and late-Victorian 
period gave him. But Salisbury’s view of society 
and politics—whether at home or abroad—-was 
far from confident. The striking fact about him is 
how impressed he was with the fragility of the 
social order, with the extent to which the position 
of the upper classes, and of the propertied classes 
in general, was threatened by the democracy 
which ever since the Revolution in France had 
become bolder, the claims of which seemed to 
impress (and the strength of which to cow) those 
who had eveiy reason to be its resolute opponents. 
“Intellectually speaking, we live in one of those 
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periods of anarchy which are the consequence and 
the stire punishment of a period of civil war.’* 
This intellectual anarchy, the outcome of the 
struggle between Christiamty and its various 
modem opponents, is now accompanied by 
another, equally fateful kind of warfare, occasion¬ 
ed by 

that ancient and perennial source of animosity 
which, unhappily, has never ceased, and never will 
'cease, to flow in every civilised community—the 
quarrel of the poor against the rich.^* 

In the last article which he wrote for The 
Quarterly Review (it appeared in October 1883, 
and was entitled ’’Disintegration”) he does not 
disguise his pessimism over the outcome of this 
battle: “By a process of political evolution, which 
affects not us only, but the whole western world, 
ultimate power is passing into the hands of much 
larger multitudes than ever exercised it before.” 
This, Salisbury believed, was quite disastrous. 
Democracy is a wholly vicious mode of govern¬ 
ment: 

In the collective deliberations of any body of men, 
reason gains the mastery over passion exactly in 

P roportion as they arc educated and as they are few. 

assion is fostered equally by the two main 
characteristics of the democratic sovereign— 
ignorance and numbers. 

Moderation, especially in the matter of territory, 
has never been characteristic of democracy. Wher¬ 
ever it has had free play, in the ancient world or the 
modem, in the old hemisphere or the new, a thirst 
for empire, and a readiness for aggressive war, has 
always marked it. 

Freedom in the democratic view means “the 
supreme'unchecked power of the majority” and 
must therefore in reaJity signify despotism: 

The bestowal upon any class of a voting power dis¬ 
proportionate to their stake in the country, must 
infallibly give to that class a power pro tanto of using 
taxation as an instrument of plunder and legislation 
as a fountain of gain . . . and when universal 
suffrage was reached, it would be a simple despotism. 

And if it were said, as Gladstone said, that there 
is no reason to fear the way in which the poor 
would use the vote (“that they are fellow 
Christians, our own flesh and blood, and so 
forth”), then Salisbury’s answer would be that the 

depositaries of absolute power have often been 
fellow Christians, and have generally b^n com¬ 
posed of flesh and blood akin to that of those over 
whom they ruled. The Emperor Paul, Robespierre, 
Ferdinand of Naples, were all baptist, and all of 
the same race as their subjects: but those circum- 
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stances did not make the absolute power which had 
been lodged in their hands less of a calamity to 
their fellow men.^* 

Salisbury was all the more convinced of the 
despotic tendencies of democracy by what he 
took to be happening in the United States during 
the Civil War. He has a passage in which he 
compares the proceedings of the government 
during the Jacobite rebellion of 1745 with those of 
Lincoln’s administration, greatly to the latter’s 
disadvantage: ^ 

. . . the English Government of that day did not 
think themselves Justified, by the imnoinenoe of the 
public danger, in suspending, of their own authority, 
every guarantee for civil liberty. They did not sup¬ 
press hostile newspapers, or enforce a conscription, 
or establish martial law. by Royal proclamation, or 
forbid any Englishman to leave Englisb shores, or 
throw men into prison for twelve months without 
cause assigned or hearing granted, or send men to 
the Tower for expressing, within hearing of a 
policeman, a pity for the volunteers who were 
marching to the war. Still less did they ventiue to 
arrest judges for giving judgments which were not 
to their mind.^* 

All this happened in the United States—because 
it was a democracy. A democracy is moved by 
pas.sion; it will therefore compromise nothing and 
will give no quarter- to a minority. Again, a 
democracy ipso facto seeks to establish and 
maintain equality and must thus be despotic in 
its character and operations; “Old King Tarquin 
knew what he was about when he symbolised the 
siurest way of enslaving a community by striking 
off" the heads of the tallest poppies.” 

S alisbury was aware that there was great 
advantage in a people feeling at one with its 
government, that a feeling of “participation” 
increases the cohesiveness of the state: “... it may 
be said”, he wrote in his first long essay “that the 
best form of Government (setting aside the 
question of morality) is one where the masses 
have little power and seem to have a great deal.”^* 
Under modem conditions possession of great 
power by the masses is an iliusion, and cannot 
but be so. Governments, he point^ out (in an 
essay on “Equality” published in 1864), have at 
their disposal “the costliest apparatus of warfare 
that science can supply”, and they are therefore 
“becoming more and more powerful to set 
insurrection at defiance.” If this is so, then 
democracy does not mean direct rule by the 
people. The despotism which democracy means 
is in fact exercised by a handful of fanatks such 
as those at the head of the Commune who would 
go to any extremes to make their views prevail: 

If the combat is once commenced^ one or other of 
the combatftnts must perish. It is idle to plead that 
the schemes of these men axe their religion.... The 
Thugs had a religion of their own, with a goddess 
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to preside over it; and its tenet was this—that 
anybody who possessed anything they wished to 
have must die. 

Or if it is not fanatics who rule, then it is the 
methodical and systematic controllers of mass 
organisations. Electoral reform has been opposed 
from the fear that it might lead to greater cor> 
niption of the voters, but Salisbury on the whole 

prayled] for King Publican and his merry rule.... 
Elagabalus is more tolerable than Caligula. Ail the 
evils that we inveigh against in the constituencies 
where freemen prevail, the chronic corruption, the 
sickening debauchery, the widespreading fraud and 
wholesale perjury . . . would be ill-exchanged for 
the strong, steady, deadly gripe of the trades' 
unions.*’ 

Another conclusion follows from the obser¬ 
vation that under modem conditions, the mul¬ 
titude does not prevail against an existing 
government. If such a government is nonetheless 
overthrown, this is because the rulers have 
chosen either to make concessions or actually to 
run away. This is what Louis Philippe did in 1848. 
But it is in making concessions that the failure of 
nerve which sometimes afflicts rulers most 
commonly manifests itself. Revolutions start 
with the unwitting help of the ruling classes: 

the one point of similarity which distinguishes all 
revolutions of a democratic tendency is this, that 
they are invariably started with the aid of sanguine 
and benevolent people, who have not the slightest 
thought of bringing about the confusion to which 
their efforts ultimately lead. Any one who in 1640 
should have prophesied the horrors of 1649 as the 
probable result of the early proceedings of the Long 
Parliament might have bwn truly assured that no 
person could attach greater importance to the rights 
of the Crown and the integrity of the Constitution 
than Hyde and Falkland.** 

Hyde and Falkland stand for all those who think 
that reform, redress of grievances, improvement 
of government constitute a sure recipe for averting 
revolution. It was this delusion which possessed 
the French nobility in 1789 “with all their ablest 
and most earnest members at their head, who in a 
wild philosophic delirium kindled the conflagra¬ 
tion in which they perished.” The goodness or 
badness of a government has in fact no necessary 
connection with its stability: “There was no 
danger of revolution under Louis XV, though his 
court, his nobility, and his people, were tainted 
with every vice that can debase a nation. It was 
not till the strength of the Government had been 
paralysed by the amiable concessions of the 
vacillating Louis XVI, that the catastrophe 
came.” 

Again, the condition of Ireland during mudi 
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of the ei^teenth century was quite wretciwd. the 
laws in force then against Roman Catholics wen 
“a byword for blind ferocity”, and the commercial 
restrictions, adopted at the bidding of Pjig|H*h 
mercantile interests, ^exaggerated the same selfish 
poliqy as that which had inspired the Navigation 
Laws.” Yet during this peri^ Irdand was quiet. 
But after 1780, whra there be^ a steady stream 
of concessions to the Irish, the history of Ireland 
“has been a continuous tempest of agitation, 
broken by occasional flashes of insurn^on.” 
Catholic emancipation, in particular, has utterly 
failed to fulfil the expectations which its advocates 
entertained: 

Lord Melbourne is reported to have said before he 
died, “Everybody but the fools was in favour of 
Roman Catholic Emancipation; but it has turned 
out that the fools were right.” 

In Ireland as in France before 1789, the ci^le of 
concession, discontent, and insurrection was 
initiated not by the downtrodden, but by mem¬ 
bers of the dominant group, 

by the Irishmen of English and Scotch extraction— 
by those whom the Nationalist newspapers of today 
DOW revile as “West Britons.” It was the worst day’s 
work for themselves they ever did in their histoiy. 
They little dreamt for whose use they were establish¬ 
ing the maxim, that England’s necessity is Ireland’s 
opportunity. 

C atholic emancipation in 1829 was the 
doing of a Tory government, and a decisive 
part in the episode was played by Robert Peel who 
when he obtained office in 1828 was generally 
believed to hold Protestant opinions. This action. 
Salisbury held, demoralised the Tory party, and 
contributed to the passing of the first Reform Bill 
three years afterwards. In spite of his strenuous 
opposition to it, the Reform Bill was in effect as 
much his work as Lord Grey’s “because if the 
strong fortress of Toryism had not been carried, 
the Reform party would have achieved a less 
overwhelming and less destructive victory, and 
would have done the work they had to do in a less 
democratic spirit.” It is true, Salisbury points out, 
“that Sir Robert Peel did not lead the assault; 
but he made the breach. And the worst of the 
case was that he made it from the inside.” As in 
Ireland, and in France, therefore, surrender of 
power—^for this, not “reform” is what in the end 
is involved—is the outcome not of a successful 
assault on those who held it, but of their own 
failure of nerve. The Reform Bill of 1832, in spite 
of what was said at the time, could not be a lasting 
settlement. Lord Grey had attempted to create a 
provisional aristocracy out of the trading and 
manufacturing classes, but such an aristocracy 
has no staying-power: “They were too timid 
heartily to resist the assaults of the lower classes, 
too jealous of their antagonists to combine 
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cordially with the upper.” The middle dass could 
not be a governing dass: *Tt is not a class 
militaot; it has no internal cohesion—no con¬ 
sciousness of unity to enable it to maintain 
political predominance .... The revolution of 
1832 was, therefore, in its ultimate results, a 
democratic revolution.” 

This democratic revolution must eventually put 
the wealthy few at the mercy of the numerous 
poor. This, of course, was the basis of Salisbury’s 
opposition to the Reform Bill of 1867. Conserva¬ 
tive democraQ^— Le. the notion “that the poorer 
men are the more easily they are influenced by 
the rich” and that the working class, being 
antagonistic to its middle-class employers “must 
on that account love the gentry”—^this notion is a 
“phantom.” The plain truth established by 
experience is that working men, organised in 
trades unions, will act in unison to advance their 
own pecuniary interests: 

Armed with political privilege, these organisations 
would wield a power against which no other 
political influence could noi^e head. The power of 
any organised body of men depends upon the 
fidelity with which they obey their leaders.... Of all 
the arguments that can possibly be used to reconcile 
us to the preponderance of the working men in the 
constitution, the plea that they will not act en masse 
is the most absurd that can be devised. They act en 
masse with a success which no class or order of men 
not bound together by religious ties has ever 
succeeded in attaining to before.^* 

The prospect, then, is of a multitude whose 
representation in Parliament is out of all pro¬ 
portion to its real stake in the country and, as has 
been said, using taxation as an instrument of 
plunder and legislation as a fountain of gain. 
Salisbury insists on another asp«:t of this appre¬ 
hended dominance, namely its effect on the 
Constitution and on the working of Parliament. 
Throughout his writings Salisbury takes for 
granted (and sometimes explicitly states) a theory 
of the Constitution which was current among all 
shades of political opinion in the eighteenth 
century, and which the Conservatives themselves 
invoked in opposing the Reform Bill of 1832. But 
the widespread acceptance of Utilitarian dogmas 
and categories thereafter did much to discredit 
this particular theory, which is now only rarely 
invoked by writers on the Constitution. (A variant 
of it occurs in Leopold Amery’s Thoughts on the 
Constitution, and attempts to revive it—^which 
have so far not met with much success—have been 
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recently made in various ways by Professor Vile 
and N& GeoSrqr Marshall.) 

^His THEORY HAS MANY FACETS and variants. 
J. It can be evoked (but by no means fully des¬ 
cribed) by some such expression as “the balanced 
Constitution”: balanced either in the sense that 
it took account of, reflected, and produced a 
balance between the various interests which exist 
in the country, or in the sense that no one branch 
of the government was able to dominate the other 
branches. Neither notion is, of course, exclusive 
of the other, and indeed Salisbury invokes them 
both. “The principle ... of constitutional per¬ 
fection”, he declared in the House of Commons 
in March 1859, “was to check every class by 
another class.” Therefore, the best and most 
adequate form of representation was—he wrote 
in 1858—^that which sought “to represent mai 
not places: the classes and interests into which 
mankind are divided, not merely the bits of soil 
on which they dwell”, and indeed “nothing can 
be more rude and irrational than a geographical 
representation.” Geographical representation 
combined with an extensive (or, a fortiori, a 
universal) franchise must lead to the “great and 
monstrous anomaly” of wealth being given no 
security whatever. Conservatives, he declared in 
1866, do not object to an extension of the 
franchise as such: 

Their doctrines are not adverse to the claims of any 
particular class, except when that class is aiming to 
domineer over the rest. And, therefore, there is 
nothing inconsistent with their principles in any 
system of representation, however wide its scope 
may be, so long as it does not ignore the differences 
of property which exist in this country, and main¬ 
tains, with an even hand, the balance of power 
among the various classes of which the nation is 
made up.** 

The destruction of the balance of power 
between the classes in the country has, in turn, 
a fateful consequence on the character and 
functioning of political institutions. In the 
eighteenth centiuy there was a system of checks 
and balances operating on and controlling the 
action of Ministers and of the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. This is no longer the case, for the House of 
Commons has attained “a supremacy in the 
State more decided than it ever possessed before.” 
But at the same time, Salisbury points out, it 
seems to “be entirely losing one of the most 
necessary attributes of a ruler. The broad dis¬ 
tinction between a civilised and an imcivilised 
community is this—” 

that in a civilised community individuals or bodies 
of men who quarrel submit their difl'erence to an 
arbitrator, while in a savage state they fight it 
out.... It is of the essence of the civilisra system 
that the arbitrator should be in the main impartial; 
and the kings or chiefs, to whom in ruder times the 
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po^ of arbitration was confided, satisfied, or wera 
believed to satisfy, this r^uiiement.... Assemblies 
have inherited the function of political arbitration 
where it has dropped from the bands of kings; 
and while their power was undevelopnl, or while 
th^ were drawn from a limited portion of the 
community, their impartiality, though not quite 
unimpeachable, has sufiiced for the preservation of 
their moral authority, and of the confidence reposed 
in them. With us, as hi other Anglo-Saxon societies, 
the Representative Assembly is no longer taken 
from a limited section of the community, and it h^ 
succeeded with us. far more than any assembly in 
America, in shaking itself free of all restrictions 
upon its power. But with this development of its 
character and strength, the loss of its fitness to 
arbitrate has become apparent. The movement of 
society is reversed; we are going back to the ancient 
method of deciding quarrels. Our ruler is no longtf 
an impartial judge between classes who bring their 
differences before him for adjustment; our ruler is 
an Assembly which is itself the very field of battle 
on which the contending classes fight out their 
feuds. The settlement by arbitration has given place 
again to the settlement by civil war; only it is civil 
war with gloves on. Of course the decisions thus 
given vary in their character without limit; and all 
confidence in fixed principles or a determinate 
policy is gonc.*‘ 

This precarious, unstable, and arbitrary mode of 
government results from the fact that the House 
of Commons “has come into its position, as it 
were, by accident. It is like the junior member of a 
great mercantile firm, who has suddenly become 
all-powerful, not ir. piursuance of any articles of 
the partnership, but simply because the senior 
partners have fallen into poor health, and have 
retired. No provision was made in the articles to 
meet such a contingency; and bis power is ab¬ 
solutely unrestricted.” 

I T IS IN SUCH TERMS, then, that Salisbury 
would describe, and condemn, the theory of 
the Constitution which became accepted in his 
day, and which is still dominant, the theory 
which—to borrow Dicey’s description—^holds that 
the (unrestricted) legal sovereignty belongs to the 
King-in-Parliament, and that it is in tum governed 
and controlled by the equally unrestricted political 
sovereignty of the electorate. On such a theory, the 
freedom of the individual, property, and contract 
alike become precarious. Salisbury held that it 
was not the business of Conservatives to promote 
and lend authority to such a theory; 

An organic change proposed by Conservatives, with 
no one to check it except those who were by 
profession boimd to aggravate was a phenomenon 
hitherto unknown to the Constitution. 

For the Conservative Party to assume such a role 
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aggravates the disorder and instability whidi tba, 
comii^ of demoenu^ has introduced into the 
Constitution. It also donoralises the Party and 
makes it unfit to pursue its role. Catholu; Eman¬ 
cipation, Repeal of the Com Laws, the Reform 
Bill of 1867 were either good measures or bad 
measures. If bad, “they ought not to have been 
passed at all; if good, th^ ought to have been 
passed by other men.” This, because just as the 
conservatism of Liberals wiU be hypocritical, so 
the liberalism of Conservatives wiu be “clumsy 
and probably extravagant.” For the “Conserva¬ 
tives have their special duties to the Constitutiem; 
and finding forced labour to assist in Radical 
demolitions is not among them.” 

The special duties of the Conservatives lie In 
resistance to change because the “perils of 
change are so great, the promise of the most 
hopeful theories is so often deceptive, that it is 
fi^uently the wiser part to uphold the existing 
state of things, if it can be done, even though, 
in point of argument, it should be utterly in¬ 
defensible.” Resistance to change is justifi^ on 
two grounds, one which holds in every age, and 
another particularly relevant to the present day. 
In the fint place, 

it is possible, as the celebrated dictum of Tacitus 
records, that a nation may not be strong enough to 
bear the immediate remedy of even intolerable evils. 
New wine will burst old tattles; a healthy diet will 
kill a sick man outright. Sir Robert Walpole’s 
bribery saved his country; Necker’s purity ruined 
his. 

Again, 

a violent isolated artificial improvement in the 
institutions of a community, undertaken without 
regard to the condition of the other portions of the 
machinery in concert with which it is to work, is a 
danger so great that no improvement at all is almost 
to be preferred. 

In the second place, the present age is taken with 
“the assurance that constant future progress is a 
certainty, and that there must be within reach of 
legislation some remedy for every evil ...” and 
the “alternative of not changing at all has been 
put out of court as beyond discussion.” This 
“optimist view of politics assumes” as Salisbury 
also wrote in discussing Ireland, 

that there must be some remedy for every political 
ill, and rather than not find it, wiU make two 
hardships to cure one. 

“But is not the other wew,” Salisbury asks, 
“barely possible?”** 

What Salisbury would have said in answer to 
bis own question is not in doubt. If the question, 
now exactly one hundred years old, were to be 
put today to Salisbury’s Party, it is equally not in 
doubt that they would unite with their opponents 
in di smiss i n g out of court his own answer to it. 
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Quest for La Tour 

By Benedict Nicohon 

I T IS NOT OFTEN that onc has the chance to 
apply A. J. A. Symons’ technique to the visual 
arts, but 1 find it possible to tell the story of the 
discovery of a Georges de La Tour in the form of 
autobiography—not starting conventionally with 
La Totu-’s birth at Vic-sur-Seille in Lorraine in 
1S93 and ending with his death in Luneville in 
16S2, but starting with the appearance in an attic 
of a bouse outside Middlesbrough in January of 
this year of an unknown picture of dramatic 
importance in the history of art, and concluding 
with a Leicester banking firm in the late nine* 
teenth century. 

I received a visit in my London office on 19 
January from a young man called Christopher 
Wood who is employed by Christie’s. One of his 
jobs is to travel around the country making 
valuations for insurance of works of art in private 
and public ownership. He told me he had been 
sent up to a house called Preston HaU outside 
Middlesbrough, an extension of the Teesside 
Museums, for a routine valuation of some pic¬ 
tures; they were stacked in an attic there pending 
the construction of a museum suitable to house 
them. The pictures had been bequeathed in 1934 to 
Stockton Corporation (before the borough boun¬ 
daries had b^n changed) by a certain Annie 
Elizabeth Clephan, and were now the property of 
a newly created Teesside County Borough 
Council. He had by him (as I have in front of me 
as I write) a copy of the inventory of the Clephan 
Bequest dated 19 July 1934 headed ’‘Coulection 
OF Water Colours, On. Paintinos etc., for 
Stockton-on-Tees Corporation. Stored in 
Quay Warehouse.” There are about eighty 
pictrues and drawings listed, mostly by artists one 
has never heard of, dating from the late nine¬ 
teenth century such as “Mrs Alma Tadema” and 
“Sir Roger Fry”; but a few thoroughly respect¬ 
able British water-colourists are represented. As 
Christopher Wood was leafing through the dusty 
pile, he came on an extraordinary picture of 
soldiers playing dice by candleUght which stood 
out a mile from the others, and on turning to the 
inventory he found it listed as “De la Tour (Old 
Painting) 'Throwing the Dice'." Wood has just 
published an excellent book on Victorian painting 


and does not pretend to be convmsant with the 
byways of French art in the seventeoith century. 
But he renmnbered 1 was working on a book on 
La Tour in collaboration with Christopher 
Wright, and on his return to London informed 
me of his find. I naturally asked Wright to be 
present at our interview, when Wood produced 
some colom transparendes of the picture—just 
sufficiently legible to persuade Wright and me to 
take a train to Middlesbrough. 

We were received in the most friendly manner 
by the Curator or the Teesside Museums, Mr 
Watson, and taken direct to the Museum, where 
the Dice Players had been dusted down for our 
benefit and hung on an easel in a decent light. 
Within seconds we recognised it as an original, in 
spite of the forty years of the soot of Teesside that 
had settled on its surface. Since reading Mervyn 
Jones’ anti-pollution artide “Foul Air over 
Teesside” I can understand why the La Tour 
proved so inscrutable at first. (People’s lungs, I 
read in the New Statesman, are a mixture of coal- 
dust, iron oxide, ammonia and sulphur; the death- 
rate from respiratory causes is 12% above the 
national average.) Nevertheless with the help of 
powerful torches and electric light bulbs, Wright 
and I knew we were safe to stick our necks out, 
and by the middle of the following week the 
picture had been insured for half-a-million 
pounds, sent to London for cleaning, and ear¬ 
marked for exhibition in Paris in May. By good 
fortune there was a meeting of the Borough 
Councilors two days after our identification, and 
it speaks well for Teesside that they cut out all the 
red Jape. They agreed without demur to our 
recommendations, and expressed their desire, I 
understand, to keep this prize which had fallen so 
unexpectedly into their laps (much to the shame 
of the Dulwich College Picture Gallery which has 
recently disposed of one of Its comparable 
possessions). The mt^ority at the meeting showed 
the right spirit in being proud of their windfall, 
and apparently gave no thought to half-a-million 
pounds in their pockets. 

On my return to London that night, despite the 
lateness of the hour, 1 rang up my friend Michel 
Laclotte, head of the paintings department in the 
Louvre, at his fiat in the place de I’Estrapade. He 
Ifotened to my breathless tale vrithout a murmur, 
eimept for an occasional “sans blague", presum¬ 
ably imagining that I had gone out of my mind. 
Perhaps it was the whisky in my voice that made 
him cautious. Wright and I are on the organising 
committee of a comprehensive La Tour exhibition 
which opened at the Orangerie on 9 May (con¬ 
tinuing untU 25 September), and Laclotte acts as 
our unoffical boss—“unofficial" because the 
whole organisation is agreeably free and easy 
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as well as efikient. Already two La Tours had 
been selected for the ejdiibition from Great 
Britain; a picture of beggars fighting belonging to 
a private collector which has practically never 
been seen by any La Tour enthmiast; and a 
half-length figure of St Jerome in the Royal 
Collection at Hampton Court. Laclotte could not 
believe his ears when I announced that a third, 
unknown composition was being sent out to him. 
There are only about thirty La Tours in existence, 
and we have obtained almost all of them for the 
show; but the Dice Players and the Beggars' 
Brawl will be among the very few quite unfamiliar 
ones. As well as the 30 or so originals, we planned 
to have a Salon d’itude in a separate room, of La 
Tour compositions only surviving in copies. (This 
will be more for the benefit of the scholar than for 
the public, but for the scholar a rich quarry.) 

That was on a Saturday. On the following 
Wednesday, 26 January, Curator Watson brought 
the picture down to London in the back of his 
little car—evidently much safo- than an armoured 
vehicle with police escort. We succeeded in keep¬ 
ing the address of the restorer secret from the 
London press, which throughout this drama has 
not been guided by an overriding regard for the 
truth. Though the restorer has an admirable 
security system, we agreed that it would be better 
that no burglar should be encouraged to test it. 
But since the piclure will by the time this article 
appears have boarded the plane to Orly airport, 
there is no harm in revealing that it was sent to 
Mr Bull in Wimbledon, in whom I have had for 
many years the highest confidence. And I was at 
his premises a few minutes after the pii^ture’s 
arrival. 


T he only thing that had puzzled Wright 
and myself on our Middlesbrough expedition 
was the fact that the 1934 inventory gave the 
correct attribution, before anyone in Stockton or 
almost anywhere else had heard of La Tour. And 
here I must allow myself a further digression, in 
proper Corvo-like fashion, to explain why it was 
we were so perplexed. 

After La Tour’s death in Lundville in 1652 his 
name disappeared from the face of history. The 
grave rigidity of his style, a certain pessimism or 
piety in his outlook were not in accord with the 
exuberant art of Versailles, nor with the gay 
Rococo of the following century; and it was not 
until the austerity of Synthetic Cubism at the 
beginning of the first World War induced histor¬ 
ians to turn sympathetically to his stylisations, 
that his name could emerge once more out of the 
shadows. In the nineteenth century his name was 
not quite unknown. This was the period of the 
great archivists who went back to the original 
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documents to discovn' the existence of forgotten. 
artists; and the Lorraine scholars, swept forward 
on this tide, had dutiAilly record^ in their local 
publications the occasions on which a certain 
painter of Lundville, Georges deL a Tour, had 
acted as godfatho' to somebody’s children. Dur¬ 
ing the same period pictures were entering French 
provincial museums signed by a certain Georges 
de La Tour which were dutifully catalogued in 
successive museum publications as the work of an 
artist about whom nothing was known but his 
name. Nobody ever thought of putting two and 
two together. Just as the archivists never thought 
of raising their eyes from their documents to read 
an inscription on a picture, so the museum staffs 
never thought of consulting the Journed de la 
Sociiti d'Archdologie Lorraine for 1863—^until a 
brilliant young German scholar named Hermann 
Voss, in an article in an obscure German journal 
of 1914-15, linked the archival material to the 
pictures. On account of the War his findings did 
not percolate to Paris until the 1920s, with the 
result that by the time the Oephan inventory was 
drawn up, I.a Tour’s style was still only known to 
a handful of avant-garde scholars and painters. It 
is only since then that he has been recognised as 
the greatest French artist of his day working 
outside Rome. 

So we decided that the only explanation of the 
inventory listing was that the picture was signed, 
and indeed so convinced were we of this that with 
the aid of our torch we persuaded ourselves we 
could read part of the signature beneath the 
Teesside grime. One can convince oneself of any¬ 
thing when one is determined to find it. And the 
first thing I asked the restorer to do on its arrival 
at Wimbledon was to stroke the area where I had 
thought I had detected a "G. de La" with his 
turpentine and cotton wool. Nothing came out. 
He tried in a second likely place, and again drew 
blank. On his third stroke, the signature rose like 
a phoenix: "George De La Tour Inve et Pinx" 
(invented and painted) on the table beneath the 
hand of the boy in profile to the left. The "Inve" 
for "Invenit" seemed a little peculiar, but a picture 
of a Penitant St Peter in the Museum at Cleveland 
dated 1645 is inscribed in the same form—which 
gave me one clue to the Dice Players' date. 

The rebacking with a new canvas and cleaning 
were completed rapidly. The picture emerged in 
almost impeccable condition. I went again to 
Wimbledon the following week to see it stripped, 
before any retouching had been begun. There is a 
slight abrasion by the right hand of a smoker on 
the left, and small paint losses at the top of his 
head and in the cheek of a child on the extreme 
right. It was only then that I was able to “read” 
the picture and discover its splendour. The scene 
takes place in, one supposes, a barrack room 
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against a flat wall. Two soldiers are playing dice 
at a table by candlelight. The flame of the candle 
is partly hidden behind the sleeve of the helmeted 
soldier on the near side. The open palms and 
hooked fingers of their ri^t han^ indicate that 
they have shot the dice at the same moment. 
Three dice have been throvm, all showing an ace 
on the upper surface. There are five figures in all. 
The game is watched by a third youthful soldier 
who rests his hands on the table, an older man 
smoking on the far left half cut by the frame, and 
on the far right by a child, the most beautiful head 
in the picture, like a Vermeer—so far out of this 
world that it made me wonder whether Vermeer 
might have known it. We are sometimes reminded 
of Vermeer in La Tour’s other night scenes, and 
perhaps a few were circulating in the Netherlands 
in the 1650s, or Vermeer as a youth had made the 
journey from Delft to Lundville. There is no 
knowing. Any more than are Vermeer’s genre 
scenes, it is not at all a realistic picture. In spite 
of the pedestrian subject, the games players have 
withdrawn from ordinary life, and taken up abode 
on a plane of pure form, where masks stand for 
faces, and Ughts from the candle shimmer on the 
breastplates. In fact the “subject” is not so much 
a game, as light picking out masks and armour 
and embroidered jerkins, growing dimmer as it 
gropes its way into the recesses. The colom are 
bottle-green, deep red, light red, brown, helping 
along the purity of the forms by their retreat from 
real life, rather naive as in a primitive picture. But 
this is as one would expect from an artist in a 
provincial town like Lun^ville about 1650 into 
which the Baroque of Rubens and Pietro da 
Cortona had not penetrated. 


After everything had been removed from the 
canvas except the original paint I arranged for 
Laclotte and a colleague in the Louvre, Pierre 
Rosenberg, to visit the Wimbledon premises. I 
accompanied them not at all in trepidation since 
I knew they would be as astounded as I had been. 
They were. We went on from Wimbledon to 
Hampton Court to inspect the St Jerome. And 
there to the consternation of Wright and myselfr 
the Louvre authorities pronounced it an original 
La Tour, and as soon as the word was spoken, we 
had to agree they were right. We had only 
recommended it for exhibition at the Orangerie 
as a good studio production. So that made three 
originals from Great Britain in our ^ow, when 
a year ago we were still doubtful if we could 
provide a single one. 

My next step after their departure was to find 
out whatever I could about the Qephan family, 
but the results so far have proved disappointing. 
My first clue was provided by an exhibition at a 


place called Fairfield near Stockton where a 
number of pictures from the Oephan Bequest, 
including the Dice Players (again as “De La 
Tour”) were shown. This was during the last week 
of August 1944, at a moment when the handful of 
people in England who would have been interes¬ 
ted in the appearance of a new La Tour were 
dther working in MIS, or were entering Paris or 
Grenoble with the Allied armies. The exhibition 
closed on the day after the Liberation of Paris, as 
the news was coming through on the Stockton 
ticker-tape “Le cariUon de Notre Dame proclame 
la ddlivrance." From the catalogue, a photocopy 
of which I have in front of me (and which must be 
one of the rarest bibliographical items of the 
second War period), we learn that the pictures 
comprising the Bequest came to Stockton Cor¬ 
poration imder the will of Miss Annie Elizabeth 
Qephan (d. 1930), in commemoration of her 
father Edwin Qephan, J.P. (6. Stockton 1817, 
d. Leicester 1906). 

I set two stalwart retrievers on to the Qephans’ 
tracks, and they both dropped some succulent 
prey at my feet, but in none of the documents they 
unearthed was there any mention of the La Tour. 
Tlie family came originally from Scotland, and 
this adds a glimmer of light to a French connec¬ 
tion. We still cannot bd sure whether the picture 
belonged to the father as well as to the daughter, 
but this appears to be the case, considering that 
he was known as a collector (chiefly of water¬ 
colours), and left his daughter in his will a large 
part of his estate. Moreover, the daughter's will 
(which I also have in front of me) specifies that 
she is leaving her paintings to Stockton “with the 
object of commemorating my late father Edwin 
Qephan J.P....” They both spent most of their 
lives, not on Teesside where he was bom, but in 
the up-and-coming city of Leicester, where Edwin 
Qephan became Manager of Paget’s Bank and 
built up a huge fortune. He was a devoted Liberal; 
a member of the Leicester Literary and Philoso¬ 
phical Society from 1856 onwards; a member of 
the Governing Body of the Art School for 36 
years and President of it; for some time on the 
Leicester Art Gallery Committee, and President 
of the Leicester Society of Artists. An article 
about him in a local Leicester newspaper of 1893 
describes him as “a great lover of art, and no 
mean judge of a picture.” 

The La Tour, of course, came into his posses¬ 
sion by chance rather than by design. Perhaps 
there was a gap on the wall of Ms drawing-room 
that needed filling, and that attractive picture of 
people playing dice by candlelight (signed by an 
artist called Inve whose name was not record^ in 
his reference libraiy) that he had noticed in a 
LeicMter antique shop was just the right size to 
fiUit. 
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Mr Livedog’s Day 

The Novels of Anthony Burgess—By Shirley Chew 


I N The Novel Now (1967)/ Anthony Burgess 
suggests an approach to the contemporary 
novelist which can be usefully adopted in relation 
to himself: 

We can no longer expect the one big book, the 
single achievement, to be the author’s claim to 
posterity’s regard. We shall be more inclined to 
assess the stature of a novelist by his ability to 
create what the French call an oeuvre, to present 
fragments of an individual vision in book after 
book, to build, if not a fVar and Peace or Ulysses, 
at least a shelf. 

For one whose first book was published in 1956 
and who only decided to become a professional 
novelist in 1960, Burgess’ shelf is impressively 
solid. A/F(1971)® brings the number of his novels 
to eighteen. Each of them is an attempt to rework 
with extraordinary imagination themes which 
were introduced in the Malayan trilogy {Time 
fora Tiger, 1956, The Enemy in the Blanket, 1958, 
and Beds in the East, 1959) and which have^ince 
become for him increasingly engrossing. The 
types of characters originally encountered in 
Malaya are often re-engaged and tried afresh 
under the pressures and lights of new circum¬ 
stances. In this manner, Burgess establishes his 
conclusions about human nature, the relationship 
between power and character, between the artist, 
his art, and reality. 

The kind of hero Burgess writes about is the 
one most likely to draw forth these conclusions. 
He is usually a teacher, though the pedagogic 
strain runs in all the main characters—in Paul 
Hussey, an antique dealer, who has constantly 
to enlighten ponderous Russians in Leningrad on 
the nippy habits of English prepositions; in 
William Shakespeare and his colleagues who could 
not gossip about a new rival without turning out 
a miniattire tutorial on the Elizabethan drama of 
humours. A teacher, however unworthy, some¬ 
times plays with ideas or with words. He has the 
inconvenient habit at times of seeing the other 


® Revised edition, Faber & Faber, £2.75, paper 90p. 
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side (or sides, even) of the case. His instruction 
can easily get out of step with the strides of power 
and the direction of propaganda so that he finds 
himself working against a situation which con¬ 
tinually outruns him and among people to whom 
he is cither a fool, a weakling, or a villain. 

When Victor Crabbe, an expatriate teacher and 
then an Education OflBcer in a Malaya fast be¬ 
coming independent of British rule, is accused of 
corrupting the minds and morals of the young, 
explanations, however nugatory, can be drawn 
from political and racial suspicions to gloss the 
injustice. Power is leaving the white man and 
Crabbe’s inelTectualness is to some extent linked 
to “the twilight of British rule,’’ just as in a later 
novel. Honey for the Bears (1963), Paul Hussey’s 
fumbling failures are meant to appear sympto¬ 
matic of the inert British condition, a source of 
contempt to the American and Russian ^ants. 
If Crabbe strikes us at times as an e^perated 
version of Fielding, it must be that he is in some 
ways going over the experience of E. M. Forster’s 
Englishman in India without the confidence the 
other still had, in spite of the Turtons and 
Burtons, in the fitness of British authority abroad. 
Again like Fielding, Crabbe believes in the capa¬ 
city of human beings for rational conduct and 
honest thinking, despite daily evidence to the 
contrary. This, strange as it may seem, is an atti¬ 
tude that pleases nobody and achieves little. 
People arc seldom inclined to be responsible for 
themselves. Liberal ideas about human beings who 
are at best difficult to keep in order, the plea for 
tolerance among races which have never regarded 
themselves as having anything in common— 
these are of doubtful value to a Malaya which 
wants tangible aid and rapid results. 

However, even in Beds in the East, the last of the 
trilogy which carries the story up to “Merdeka", 
the problem is adumbrated rather than pressingly 
rendered. One reason is that Burgess had other 
fascinations to attend to—for instance, the comic 
possibilities of a situation which housed ffie 
truculent Syed Omar, the clannish Jaffna Tamils, 
the nicely detached Chinese, and which required 
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them ovemifi^t to consider themselves one 
nation. He had set out to record the Malaya he 
knew. And even as Crabbe travels inland towards 
Durian Estate on official business, a colourful 
procession passes him by—affable Chinese 
towkays, pig-trotting Tcmiars, mystical Malays, 
a beer-promoting Englishman, a mad anthropo¬ 
logist, an aseptic American linguistician. A whole 
world unknown to Somerset Maugham’s planters 
who as a rule kept the kampong and the country 
outside the rubber estate at arm’s length. Secondly, 
Crabbe’s destiny in Malaya turns out to be a 
private matter, begun before he saw the East. 
Against the bitterness of this, the accusations and 
grumbles of the Malayans are diminished to idle 
gossip, voices inconvenient rather than ominous. 


Besides HIS public ineffectualness and concomi¬ 
tant with it are private humiliations that Burgess’ 
hero has always to bear. Obstinate dentures are a 
constant source of distress. More serious is the 
inability to please his women. Quite often a poor 
lover, Burgess’ hero likes to believe that affection 
and compassion are acceptable substitutes for love 
until the day arrives when he finds himself aban¬ 
doned for a rival apparently his inferior. On other 
occasions, though too prone to infidelity, he is so 
weighed upon by a sense of guilt that he is more 
than ready to give up the liaison. Crabbe parts 
from Fatimah, the Malay cabaret girl, in order to 
be fair to Fenella, his second wife. But his true 
loyalty remains with his first wife who is dead. 
For this reason and because she cannot get used 
to Malaya, Fenella leaves him. At the end, 
Crabbe is in a sense impelled to his death by the 
painful revelation that the woman whose memory 
he lias long cherished had been prepared to run 
away with the callow George Costard, now by a 
strange twist of chance manager of Durian 
Estate. 

In The Worm and the Ring (1961), a similar 
charge of corrupting the young is brought against 
Woolton, heactoaster in an English provincial 
town. His humanistic values sort ill with the 
narrow prejudices of the townsmen and the 
recalcitrance of bis pupils. Denied the grandiose 
political subterfuges available when the accused 
is a foreigner—here is a local and a Westerner 
harassed by his own people for the kind of 
liberal ideas which are generally considered the 
products of the West—Woolton’s deposition 
more than Crabbe’s difficulties pronounces firmly 
and generally upon human nature and power. 
And in the drab environment of the small town 
there is little to distract attention from the 
grimness of the problem. 

Woolton’s failure points to something un- 
regenerate in human nature—what Catholics 


(and non-practising Catholics like Burgess) call 
original sin—and this encourages the forms of 
control and authority repugnant to any civilised 
human being. Significantly, Woolton’s successor 
has nothing but contempt for people and for 
learning. In order to gain the post, Gardner is 
prepared to flatter the businessmen who dominate 
the community and the board of Governors, and 
to plagiarise a subordinate’s research. ’’Not that 
he really cared all that much about education”, 
however. “Most people were ineducable, like 
those stupid yappefs and sniffers of the kennel 
that was the borough: they would soon have to 
be brought to heel.” Gardner wants power for its 
own sake and sets out to get it by ruthless 
methods. He feels no guilt and that is why he is 
so successful. As for the townspeople, what 
interests them and keeps up their confidence in 
him are the trappings of this power—the flashy 
Ph.D. gown, the Bentley, the school that sprouts 
into a commercial enterprise. 

Next to him, Woolton, riding to school on a 
bicycle, yearning for his Plato and Horace, seems 
incompetent and anachronistic. Like Crabbe, he 
has personal embarrassments to face—the 
grotesque demonstrations of a senile mother and 
a briefly unbalanced wife, the unrelenting ad¬ 
vances of a sexually frustrated secretary. Burgess’ 
talent for rendering the nightmarish patterns of 
the sick imagination and the uncanny logic of the 
warped mind gives Woolton’s difficulties the 
semblance of something solid into which he is 
always walking. 

But there are compensations—the recovery of 
liis wjfe, the support of Haworth, the imexpected 
legacy from his mother which enables him to 
resign with honour and aspire to his dream of a 
private school. 

Greek and Latin as a basis, taught by himself. A 
couple of assistants to cope with the other subjects. 
The humanities. No big smelling laboratories, no 
sweating gymnasia. Riding, games on the beach. 
He thrill^ at the prosp^ of teaching again 
prosody—Alcaics and Sapphics—evoking the classi¬ 
cal sun-drenched porticos, the white walls which 
never peeled. There would not be many pupils, 
that went without saying. 

This is clearly an escape, but what other way is 
open, given the sort of conclusions which his 
experiences have forced upon him?—that power 
and Woolton are incompatible, that “the qualities 
required in a civilized human being were opposed 
to those most desirable in a ruler,” that “people 
want to be good,” which is Cerent “from 
actually being good.” His one satisfaction so far 
must rest with the opportunity provided him for 
denouncing with scathing rhetoric the benighted 
Governors. Yet even that is marred by bis coming 
immediately Bpon the diehard Rich, impudent 
again in class, and finding himself without the 
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ability or will to resort to the vioI«ice which is the 
alternative to the kind of incentives he has been 
advocating. Perhaps, like Dr Spindrift in that 
most delightful and sustained caper. The Doctor 
is Sick (1960), Woolton’s control operates only 
with words. 

I T MAYBE that soon there will be little room 
for enlightened and old-fashioned people like 
WooltoD. Certainly none in the achieved tech¬ 
nological future of A Clockwork Orange (1962). 
This rebarbative world is overrun by hoodlums 
and policemen, and presided over by sinister 
scientists with the power to wind a person’s very 
instincts contrariwise. Advanced knowledge has 
merely confirmed the belief that man is depraved, 
yet, fortunately, little more than a mechanical 
toy, a clockwork orange. The only form of indi¬ 
vidualism left resides in someone like Alex and 
finds expression in slick brutality. In concentrat¬ 
ing here on the flair of the young for physical and 
sexual violence, Burgess provides an answer to 
the charge of corrupting their morals which the 
teachers of the earlier novels were faced with. 

In his dual role of villain and victim, Alex 
resembles Milton’s Satan. The structure of the 
plot is circular and the Alex of the second half of 
the novel, reclaimed by clever doctors so effi¬ 
ciently from viol-nce that the very thought of 
hurting anyone even in self-defence nauseates 
him, is punished in sequence by each of his former 
victims. Finally, for political reasons and by the 
process of hypnopaedia, he is returned to his 
original nature. In this manner, his crimes are 
offset by evidences of the same strong sadistic 
tendencies in other people. His teen-age friends 
and enemies have been from the first soulless 
brutes, as apt hoodlums as policemen. The 
experts in behavioural transformation are more 
sophisticated in their enjoyment of vicarious 
violence. The so-called idealists who oppose the 
existing government are quite ready to destroy 
Alex to further their cause. And in a fantastical 
scene, maundering nonagenarians in the public 
library turn wild and attack Alex in vindication 
of old age. This episode lines up with the scene 
earlier in the same novel when Alex is set on by 
savage cats while robbing a house, with the war 
of the sexes in The Wanting Seed (1962), and the 
imperturbability of Vythilingam before Crabbe’s 
drowning in Beds in the East, as an instance when 
Burgess’ macabre imagination working sheer and 
intense reaches a breathtaking weirdness. 

Alex is a hoodlum with a difference. He cannot 
bear dirt, or drunkenness. He is devoted to 
serious music though characteristically its beauty 
and passion only move him to glorious visions of 
violence. He has a proper contempt for the im¬ 
personality of institutions, and the language he 
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uses reflects fa& dauntlessness, his iatelligeaoe, his 
exubexanoe, as well as his limitations. It is an 
ingenious invention, onomatopodc, concrete^ 
and vigorous, swelling every now and then to the 
orotund flourishes of religious preachers. In case 
the reader fails to make sense of it, Burgess 
allows Dr Branom of the reclamation centre to 
describe the origins of this language: “Odd bits 

of old rhyming slang_A bit of gipsy talk, too. 

But most of the roots are Slav.” Moreover the 
context is so carefully created that the meaning of 
Alex’s words becomes evident even if one has 
no knowledge of Russian—a method of instruc¬ 
tion familiar to language teachers. 

Mother Slouse, the wife, was sort of froze behind 
the counter. We could tell she would creech 
murder given one chance, so I was round that 
counter very skorry and had a hold of her, and a 
horrorshow big lump she was too, all nuking of 
scent and with flipllop big bobbing groodies on her. 
I’d got my rooker round her rot to stop her belting 
out death and destruction to the four winds of 
heaven, but this lady doggie gave me a large foul 
big bite on it and it was me that did the creeching, 
and then she opened up beautiful with a flip yell for 
the millicents. 

The idiosyncratic language, the neat structure, 
the absence of any character with whom we can 
readily identify—these make the closed world of 
Alex convincing and vivid. They persuade us that 
it is a fable we are reading although we recognise 
in it trends in normal society which have been 
pushed to the extreme. So that when at the end, 
for a very naturalistic reason (the fact of growing 
up), Alex tires of his hoodlum ways and begins 
to hanker for a sedate domestic life with wife and 
baby, the novel loses its integrity and falls into 
the sentimental. Realism has impinged awk¬ 
wardly upon fantasy. Alex’s ways in A Clockwork 
Orange have been so deliberately narrow and 
consistent in their perversity that they belong to 
the world of allegory. We need only compare him 
with those heroes of Burgess upon whom sutfer- 
ings have been imposed in excess of their follies to 
realise that his punishments are ritualistic rather 
than in measure. The conclusion of the novel 
invokes therefore new criteria for judging Alex’s 
conduct which make the preceding savagery seem 
gratuitous and something of an exercise in the 
brutal on the part of the author. 


B uroess is repeatino herb the tolerant 
view of youthful protest and heedlessness 
put forward in Beds in the East in connection 
with the small-town teddy-boys, and in The 
Worm and the Ring with the refractory pupils. 
The interest in violence is inborn and espedally 
sharp in youth. Sin is the human condition. The 
Pelagian man who does not know sin is a clinical 


product, desirable to govonmoits no doubt, but 
eswmtiaUy unnatural. After Alex has been re¬ 
conditioned not only does be cease to be a wrong¬ 
doer, “he ceases also to be a creature capable of 
mor^ choice,” in brief, a human being. Until 
then, his justification for being bad has been 
“But what I do I do because I like to do.” The 
treatment deiuives him of his ability to eqjoy 
music as well since “the sweetest and most 
heavenly of activities partake in some measure of 
violence.” The death of civilisation as Enderby 
will tell us follows upon the killing of the 
Minotaiu'. On the other hand, the dark August- 
inian view of man "as a sinful creature from 
whom no good at all may be expected” is also 
mistaken since, as Woolton discovered, “people 
want to be good.” This desire in wayward man is 
the source of guilt and one characteristic of the 
Burgessian hero is his ready, sometimes almost 
eager, embracing of punishment. Significantly, it 
is when the established attitude to man is most 
pessimistic that the effort to produce the sinless 
creature becomes the more intense. But where 
once religious sanctions might have hoped to 
prevafl, advanced scientific methods now operate 
successfully. 

The tidy but unrealistic division between 
Pelagian and Augustinian man is the subject of 
The Wanting Seed. This novel presents another 
fantasy world where the prose, crisp and nimble, 
chats the horrors of death, war, and cannibalism 
out of the way. As a novelist Burgess’ preference 
for the comic view of life is voiced by Derek 
Foxe, Tristram’s twin, and like Gardner a man 
whom power adorns: 

“Instincts tell us one thing and reason tells us 
another. That could be tragic if we allowed it to be. 
But it’s better to see it as comic. We were right— 
to throw God out and install Mr Livedog in his 
place. God’s a tragic conception.” 

So, smilingly, Derek floats to success whatever 
the circumstances, as adept a homosexual as a 
lover of his sister-in-law, Beatrice-Joanna. 

Part of the novel’s comedy is dependent upon 
the optimistic theory of history which Tristram 
teaches and which, as the framework of the 
action, he lives through—a cyclical movement of 
three phases: Pelagian, Augustinian, and in 
between the Interphase. Man is expected to be 
good and rational in the Pelphase^ to be hope¬ 
lessly sinful in the Gusphase, while in the interim 
“the brute steps in.” 

Tristram also holds the view that 

“We are both God and the Devil, thou^ not at 
the same time. Only Mr Livedog can be that and 
Mr Livedog, of course, is a mere fictional symbol.” 

In this be is less sotmd than his brother who 
admits readlQ^ to the coexistence of contradic¬ 
tions in the human being, both God and the 
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Devil, anagrammatised to Livedog. Perhaps | f 
Tristram’s theory of history and human nature 
is a kind of consolation he has fabricated for 
himself against constant change and frustrations, 
his means of escape, just as for Woolton it was a 
private school, for Alex growing up, and for poor 
Crabbe death in the heart of Malaya. Certainly 
by interleaving Tristram’s history lesson with 
accounts of his wife’s unhappiness and adultery, 
Burgess shows us the neat schema subverted. 

And who else but Mr Livedog harries Tristram 
from the Pelphase into the Gusphase so that 
whichever government is in power “he would 
always be against it’’? 

In the world of the future, population growth 
threatens universal famine and the character of 
each phase is revealed through the attempt of its 
goverrunent to cope with the problem. Each is as 
arbitrary as the other in its assumptions about 
human nature. The only difference is that while 
the government of the Pelphase relies on gentle 
persuasion that of the Gusphase resorts to 
deception and force. 

The policy in the Pelphase is to deplore child¬ 
birth and to celebrate infertility and homosexual 
relationships. Every death is a double triumph— 
being one mouth less to feed and another corpse 
to convert to phosphorus pentoxide. The situa¬ 
tion offers scope for Burgess to display the 
mannerisms of the epicene—a fascination begin¬ 
ning with Ibrahim in Time for a Tiger. Then, in 
the Interphase, revolt against these unnatural 
restraints takes the form of cannibalism and free 
love run wild. Being a history teacher and there¬ 
fore a kind of world memory, Tristram is able 
during the Interphase to note, with the detached 
curiosity of a scholar whose research comes alive 
suddenly before him, the brief retrogression to 
fertility rites, the emergence of popular drama, 
journalism, private enterprise, the rise of organ¬ 
ised religion, the invention of money. It is a happy 
medley of primitive and sophisticated practices 
since Burgess never forgets that he is writing of a 
future world which has suffered a momentary 
lapse into the past. Out of the intermixing comes 
the following macabre dialogue, so typical of the 
grotesque wit and irony that dance through this 
novel: 

“And,” said Tristram, “if I may ask, what’s been 
the purpose of your journey?” 

“This journey? Oh, we’d had a report of a police 
ammunition dump along the road from Ealing to 
Fin^^. Some swine had got there first, though. 

One of these gangs. They knocked off my corporal. 

He wasn’t a very good corporal, but they shouldn’t 
have knocked him off. Probably eating him now, 
blasted cannibals.” He spoke quite calmly. 

“It would seem,” said Tristram, “that we re all 
cannibals.” 
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The whole weird situation reaches its climax in 
the battle of the sexes—another instance of a 
clichi turned in this novel into keen literal 
experience. This takes place in the Gusphase. An 
army having been formed of the riff-raff, an 
enemy has to be found to keep it occupied. But 
the world is no longer at war and an enemy has 
to be invented. Somewhere to the west of Ireland 
battles are regularly contrived—in the dark, 
complete with battle noises produced off-stage, 
opposing battalions of men and women shoot to 
kill, ignorant of who exactly the enemy is. No 
survivors are permitted, the organisers of the 
war finishing off what fitting in the dark leaves 
unaccomplished. This, as Tristram discovers, is 
the method the Gusphase has hit upon to rid the 
country of undesirable surplus population now 
that the ban on having babies has been lifted. 
And even in the Gusphase, there are economic 
uses for the dead. 
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want not. What the civilian contractors do is their 
own affair. But the money comes in handy. The 
money keeps this corporation going....” 
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I F TWB ORDINARY HUMAN BEINO IS an im- 
beroic figure, the artist in Burgess’ view seems 
at times antipathetic, divorced from the wonder¬ 
ful and significant art he produces. 

In Beds in the East, Inside Mr Enderby, 
Nothing Like the Sun, the musician or the writer 
is a creature apart and too close an involvement 
with the world impoverishes his genius. The 
Muse, a very possessive lady, will permit no rival 
claimant to the attention of the artist whom she 
has chosen for herself. Robert Loo’s music is 
original and intellectually sophisticated until he 
grows more devoted to the warm fleshly charms 
of Rosemary Michael than to the vague female 
image always present in his mind’s eye as directing 
his composition. Perhaps the highest music is 
only a matter of munbers and arrangement, 
remote from human concerns, but certainly 
Malaya lost a genuine national composer when 
Robert Loo became a roan. 

The projpensities of Enderby the poet suggest 
again the retarded adolescent. The plot is an 
elaboration of the Robert Loo story and the 
surname of the Chinese musician might well have 
given the cue for Enderby’s habit of writing in 
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the lavatory. However, the tone of the novel and 
the gnomic verses reproduced as. evidence of 
his art leave the quality of his poetry ambiguous, 
while the distinction of Robert Loo's music was 
never in doubt. 

Shakespeare being who he is, the reverse process 
from Loo and Enderby occurs. Suffering incur¬ 
ably from pox caught from the Dark Lady, a 
Malay girl living in Elizabethan London, Will 
Shakespeare continues to write of “improbable 
Edens all remote from this afterfall state of a 
dishonoured body ... creatures of Arden ... 
sans holes sans rods sans even the most minuscule 
pimple.’’ Soon enough the bitterness of the body 
inspires comparison with the corruption of 
government and the baseness of heroes. But it is 
only when the Muse takes him up—and in this 
case she need fear no future rival—that he 
creates his darkest yet most triiunphant vision of 
life. 

The lesson has to be intimately learned and 
endured. “Love is both an image of eternal order 
and at the same time the rebel and the destructive 
spirochaete.” Nevertheless it is the latter aspect 
of love, and filth not much ennobled, that takes 
Burgess’ imagination. In Nothing Like the Sun 
more exists that is recognisably Burgess than 
Shakespeare. For one thing, the playwright’s 
vision is rounded q<f not with evil but with those 
last plays where reconciliation is the theme, and 
chaos appears to have broken out in order that 
restoration may be effected. Burgess has imposed 
a little heavily upon Shakespeare’s life but his ideas 
are important ones, and compelling enough as we 
have seen to inspire the creation of self-contained 
worlds which in turn confirm their viability. The 
characters and the action of A Clockwork Orange 
and The Wanting Seed possess interest and vigour 
to a degree that they do not appear forced or 
manipulated. 

Burgess’ latest novel, MF (Miles Faber, 
mezzo forte, male and female), is as ingenious as 
ever but an air of contrivance now sits upon the 
invention. It may be that the young hero who 
narrates the tale is really a remote and faceless 
character despite retaining some of the traits of 
his predecessors. At the same time the action, 
which is in the shape of a quest, is often less 
interesting in itself than for the cunning examples 
of word-play with which it is knotted. 

Though discoriraged by the narrator from 
hunting for a moral in this book, one likes to 
think with Dr Fonanla that “art takes the raw 
material of the world about us and attempts to 
shape it into signification.” Perhaps the central 
idea in the novel is that just as the largest gesture 
of liberty in sexual relationships is also the most 
restrictive so total freedom in art does not exist. 
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But the riddling manner of the narrative focuses 
attention not so much upon real significance as 
upon what is of ephemeral interest and locally 
perplexing. The reader is likely to spend much of 
his time piecing out the word-game (for the 
solution to Dr Gonzi’s riddle see p. 209). 

It appears that Burgess has fallen temporarily 


into Dr Spindrift’s predicament—becoming so 
absorbed by the fascinating life there is in words 
that he forgets they are “part of the warm 
current” of a larger life. However, he has given 
fragments enough of his individual vision to 
convince us of its intensity and importance, and 
of the continuing vitality of his work. 


The Devil and Mr Ruskin 

By Francis Watson 


W HAT WAS IT —aside from a possibly 
inherited tendency—that drove John Ruskin 
mad? And does it matter? To Ruskin himself it 
certainly mattered. The symptoms that might 
today be classified, and treated, as manic- 
depression were closely watched by the self- 
observant subject and frankly discuss^, not only 
in private correspondence but to a remarkable 
extent in print. His dreams, of which he was 
inclined to regard the later bouts of dementia as 
prolonged extensions, were habitually chronicled 
without benefit of Freud and with many fragile 
resolutions anent mufiBns and base thoughts, 
over-excitement and second helpings at dinner. 
In the three-volume edition of his diaries^ the 
dreams are indexed under 134 separate topics. In 
the recently published Brcmtwood Diary* the 
curious will ^d more of them, as well as the 
absorbing log of his mind’s jounu^ to the mid¬ 
night edge of the first identified collapse into 
madness on 22 February 1878. 

The climacteric year, however, had been 1871, 
when the dreams that accompanied Ruskin’s 
mysterious illness at Matlock had been strangely 
euphoric in contrast to what was to come: and 
always remembered as such, and found worthy of 
detailed inclusion in one of his eccentrically 
digressive Oxford lectures. It was the year of the 
Franco-Prussian War, “digging, as the Germans 
should have known, a moat flooded with waters 
of death between the two nations for a century 
to come”; setting Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, 
as it were, against French Gothic; and weaning 
Ruskin from chivalric fantasies about the war- 
game into the scourging of merchants of death, 
propagandists of competition and conflict, and 
inventors of destruction at a distance (“the misuse 

^Edited by Joan Evans and J. H. Whitehouse 
(Oxford University Press. 1956-9). 

• The Brantwood Diary of John Ruskin. Edited and 
annotated by Helen Gill Viuoen. Yale, £11.25, $25. 

* Ruskin and Coniston. By James S. Dearden with 
drawings by K. O. Thorne. Covent Garden Press. 
Limited edition £1.30. Special signed edition £6.30. 


we have made of our discoveries will be remem¬ 
bered against us in eternal history.”) It was the 
year of the first monthly issues of Fors Clavigera, 
the one-man underground organ of Ruskin’s 
alternative society, and already his vision of 
public questions was overcast by what he was to 
call The Storm-Cloud of the Nineteenth Century. 
It was the year in which his old nurse Ann 
Strachan, and then at ninety his widowed mother 
(muttering among other things that Ann had been 
possessed by the Devil) had at last followed his 
proudly protective father to the grave. Which 
meant that in his fifty-third year, and with the 
brief, unsuccessful marriage to Effle Gray seven¬ 
teen years behind him, Ruskin felt free to settle— 
so far as his obsessive mobility would allow him 
—into a home of his independent choice, backed 
by the substantial but morally embarrassing in¬ 
heritance of a fortune which he was at generous 
pains* to disperse without depriving himself of 
any coveted comfort or possession. Chance 
offered him Brantwood on Coniston Water, and 
the centenary of his occupation has been marked 
with a portfolio of 23 drawings of the haunted 
site,^ and with the National Trust’s acquisition 
of the Coniston Hall estate on the opposite side 
of the lake. 

When he had moved in his heavy furniture, his 
Turners and his misattributed Titian, his missals 
and minerals, his faithful servants and Joan and 
Arthur Severn to keep house for him and raise 
their family, Brantwood was quite a place, after 
the first of many additions and improvements, in 
which to go mad. The pied-d-terre that Ruskin 
retained in London, in the house that he had 
already made over to the Sevems, was (signifi¬ 
cantly enough) the nursery of his childhood, with 
its barred windows. He had also, with the Oxford 
professorship, his rooms as a Fellow of Corpus. 
On his protracted travels, at home and on the 
Continent, the correspondence of his multi¬ 
farious schemes‘*for St George’s Guild, and the 
proofs of his incessant publications, foUowed 
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him on a highly organised system. But it was at I ■■■■ 


Brantwood, where he had .expected—or said he 
expected—“simply light and air, instead of dark¬ 
ness and smoke, and ground in which flowers will 
grow”, that the enemy crept up on him. 

“Ruskin has fallen into thick, quiet desp^ 
again on the personal question,” Carlyle wrote 
to Emerson at the end of 1872, “and means all 
the more to go ahead with iSre and sword upon 
the universal one.” But the two questions, of 
course, are not to be separated. The “fierce 
lightm'ng-bolts” of Fors Clavigera, which at first 
enraptured Carlyle but finally dsturbed him, 
came to be regarded by others as a fatal over- 
stimulation. Ruskin himself saw them as the 
necessary and healthy release of his “chronic 
fury” against social enormities, religious hypo¬ 
crisy, scientific arrogance, moral and material 
pollution. His private sense of sharing in the guilt 
shows through: remorse for the comforts of his 
existence, rage against his insulated upbringing, 
the search for moral principles to redeem 
aesthetic self-indulgence. But on masturbation, 
which is now fashionably hunted through Vic¬ 
torian coverts even to the diaries of Mr Gladstone 
and Miss Nightingale, Ruskin was comparatively 
clear-eyed. Distressed by recurrent “foul serpent- 
dreams”, and by others more explicitly “un¬ 
clean” or “disgusting”, he wondered whether 
they could be made “nobler.” To be worthy of 
Rose La Touche he strove to extirpate from liis 
solitary private life an “evil which was its death”, 
and apparently felt that he had done so. But the 
self-comparison with Rousseau, which was his 
way of confessing the fault in a letter to Mrs 
Cowper-Temple, was not entirely depre5atory. 
Nor did he follow the widespread belief of his 
time, on which Dr William Acton had set the 
professional seal, that masturbation (like other 
forms of sexual incontinence only more so) 
tended inexorably towards insanity. 

What Ruskin did come to recognise was that 
his temperament demanded the fulfilment of 
marriage that it, or his destiny, denied. He was 
nearly seventy, and had five attacks of madness 
behind him, when his second nympholeptic 
passion—so closely parallel to the “Romaunt de 
la Rose” (La Touche) which he was hoping to 
repair—reached its pathetic climax in his last 
surviving letter to young Kathleen Olander: 

... And you wiU be happy with me, while yet I 
live—^for it was only love that I want^ to keep me 
sane—in all tfaings—I am as pure—except in 
thought—as you are—but it is terrible for any 
creature of my temper to have no wifb—one cannot 
but go mad.... 

Deprived of this sunset gleam by Kathleen’s 
parents and his own vigilant cousin, Joan Severn, 
Ruskin suffered one more crisis of Insanity before 
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the final silent decade of his Brantwood retire* 
ment. But Kathleen’s intense ^isode had been 
very much shorter—only a year from start to 
finish—than the agonising fluctuations of the long 
relationship with Rose, from her 12th year to her 
death at 27. It was also, on the evidence of 
Ruskin’s last writings, the epilogue to Modem 
Painters and the unfinished Praeterita, relativdy 
serene in its influence. For although Miss 
Olander, like Miss La Touche before her, felt the 
call to improve Ruskin’s religious condition, the 
p>atient had by then found his own way back to a 
personal faith. The septuagenarian Ruskin, 
though still affronted by the religious climate of 
his time, was a much more docile subject than the 
middle-aged, near-atheist rebel who could be 
driven to wild anger by the pietistic longueurs 
with which Rose had so often met his demand for 
a total commitment of love. 


I N BOTH THESE CASES, again, the object of 
attentions from a much older and much 
admired man had at first—though not for long— 
felt a certain relief when apprised of the osten¬ 
sible cause of Ruskin’s separation from his wife. 
But whereas to Kathleen the story of Ruskin’s 
impotence (which he firmly denied) came gently 
from a sympathetic source, Rose’s mother had 
obtained from Efiie Millais, and used upon her 
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unhappy daughter, a stinging stateitient of her 
case against Ruskin. It was for Rose, whose mind 
he believed to have been poisoned against him 
m this and other ways, that Ruskin had added, in 
that key-year of 1871, the Preface to Sesame 
and Lilies: 

No man ever lived a right life who had not been 
chastened by a woman’s love, strengthened ^ her 
courage, and guided by her discretion. Wlwt I 
might myself have been, so helped, I rarely indulge 
in the idleness of thinking; but what I am, since I 
take on me the function of a teacher, it is well that 
the reader should kpow.... Not an unjust person; 
not an unkind one; not a false one; a lover of order, 
labour and peace. That, it seems to me, is enou^ to 
give me the right to say all I care to say on ethical 
subjects. 

That right had been ominously challenged more 
than a decade earlier, when the social and econo¬ 
mic theories which had forced their way through 
the aesthetic humus scared Thackeray, as editor, 
into discontinuing their publication in the 
Cornhill. In the seminal form of Unto This Last, 
these singular essays were destined to make their 
way through the world, absorbing Tolstoy, 
inspiring Gandhi to transform his life-style, 
reputedly influencing Mao Tsc-tung and admit- 
te^y dazzling the pioneers of the British Labour 
movement. But for ten years after the book’s 
appearance the injection of ethical considerations 
into the merciless “science” of laissez-faire 
economics had been pointedly ignored. People 
were not prepared, as a critic had stoutly pointed 
out in the Fortnightly, “to be preached to death 
by a mad governess.” 

As Ruskin feelingly remarked, “the moment I 
have ^o scold people, they say I’m crazy.” But on 
his own account he had already made an effort 
“to define the limits of insanity.” So he told his 
American friend Norton in July 1870, and 
humorously added: “My experience is not yet 
wide enough. I have been entirely insane, as far 
as I know, only about Turner and Rose.” His 
experience was certainly to be widened. But, as it 
happened, the last piece of work that he was able 
to do before the initial breakdown in February 
1878 was the preface to a London exliibition of 
Turners. And this was subjectively concluded in 
a Brantwood dawn with a lament for those whom 
he would “never meet more”: his parents, re¬ 
membered with an ambivalent remorse and 
resentment; and Rose, who had been ecstatically 
reconciled with him in 1872, only to fall away 
again into deepening religious mania, and into 
death—“seal of a great fount of sorrow which 
can never now ebb away.” She was now a private 
cult, identified in Ruskin’s work with Carpaccio’s 
St Ursula or with Proserpine, deliberately con¬ 
jured as a ghost, speaking through any reference 
to roses and irrother secret ways, a spirit that sent 
him messages for his good and that had appeared. 
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he managed to be convinced, at a country>house 
stance laid on for the pmqpose by bis friends. 

In the record of the slide into delirium, as now 
lengthily revealed in the Brantwood Diary, the 
Hamlet-image of a tormented filial relationship 
offers Ophelia as another role for Rose (“Let in— 
that out—Departed, never more”). And as it 
moves into increasingly free association one 
might imagine Joyce, as well as the attested 
instance of Proust, among Ruskin’s literary 
legatees. 

... To Joseph Severn—Keats—Endymion— 
quenched in the Chaste beams—yes—oh yes— 
Proserpina mine, I have not looked back, nor took 
my hand from the Jason plough. 

And when Gold and Gems adorn the plough! 
Oh—^you dear Blake—and so mad too— 

Do you know what Titians good for now you 
stupid thing? 

1 didn’t know where to go on—but don’t think I 
should stop.—And Andrea Gritti—then? quite 
unholy is he, you stupid? And Dandolo then, I 
suppose? and the Blind Guide that had celestial 
light? Yes—and you barefoot Scotch lassies— 
Diddie and ail of you you dears—if only you would 
go barefoot a bit, in the streets. So pretty—so 
pretty. 

Naked foot. 

That shines like snow—and falls on earth—or 
gold—as mute. 

Oh—dear doge Selvo, I want to know the shape 
of your cap, terribly. I don’t know which is best— 


yours—or GrittTs. 'Tell me iQ about h—Raphael 
dear—from the ai^e then and please angel of the 
lagoons from the Paradiae—tell me what my own 
sweet Tintoret meant by those—Yes 
Send for the lady to the Sarittaiy. 

(And praise be to thee—oh God. We praise thee. 
Oh God, we acknowledge thee to be the Lord.) 

Finished, and ^ letter from “Piero’’ my Venetian 
gondolier put it in, here and all. I am going to lock 
up with the Horses of St. Marks, i to one (20 
minutes by my Father’s watch)—22nd Febru^ 
1878. 

The diaiy breaks off for the months of danger¬ 
ous illness and slow recovery. But the rest of that 
night’s story, as Ruskln later told it to bJs 
physician, was printed in the British Medical 
Journal immediately after his death in January 
1900. Convinced that the Devil was on his way to 
seize him, and that “the only way to meet him 
was to remain awake waiting for him all through 
the night, and combat him in a naked condition,’* 
he stripped and walked up and down his room in 
the chill darkness until a feeble blue light drew 
him to the window to see whether it “really was 
the heralding of the grey dawn.’’ At that moment, 
he seemed to recall, 

a large black cat sprang forth from behind the 
mirror. Persuaded that the foul fiend was here 
in person... I darted at it... grappled it with 
both my hands and... flung it with all my mi^t 
and main against the floor... A dull thud- 
nothing more... I had triumphed 1 
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lOs mind “racked with ecstasy and imguish**, he 
cast his freezing body on the bed where he was 
found in the morning, naked and bereft of his 
reason. 


P ASSING OVER the Other troubles of Ruslan's 
documented phases of dementia, it was the 
“great definite vision of the contention with the 
Devil, and all the terror and horror of Hell’* that 
dominated this 187§ experience. The second, and 
shorter, attatfic; of 1881 was remembered as show¬ 
ing him “the exact connection of pride with 
insanity,” since in “the period of highest exalta¬ 
tion ... I thought I had a kind of crucifixion to 
go through—and to found a farther phase of 
Christianity and that Rose was as the Magdalene 
to me.” But this delirium too produced “quite 
narrowed demoniacal vision.” In Ruskin’s revolt 
against the crippling dogmas of his own upbring¬ 
ing and of Evangelicalism in general, Satan had 
indeed come off better than a Deity who, content 
with faith as a qualification for man’s salvation, 
permitted cruelty and injustice and squalor to 
flourish so freely that “in fearful truth, the 
presence and power of Satan is here; in the world, 
with us, and within us, mock as you may; and the 
fight with him is at present sore, and widely un- 
prosperous.” To Norton Ruskin wrote that “to 
see the Devil clearly is in the 19th Century all 
that less than saints can hope for.” And when he 
had begun to re-fashion his Religion of Humanity 
into something more specifically Christian (while 
disappointing Roman Catholic hopes of a con¬ 
vert)* he had been entranced to hear at second¬ 
hand “the first entirely clear and perfect account 
of the vision of an Evil Spirit that has ever been 
given to me.” 

It is this essential Adversary who significantly 
presides over a dozen years and more of Ruskin’s 
almost daily weather-observations, to fiimish at 
length the evidence for the two Storm-Cloud 
lectures which he gave in London in February 
1884. That their delivery followed upon weeks in 
which sunshine in the capital had l^n officially 
recorded as nil was not wholly coincidental. For 
Ruskin’s claim to have been studying, since 1871, 
phenomena new to himself and to meteorology, 
is confirmed in a general way by the available 
statistics. The unprecedented Nation of sunless 
gloom (with which Ruskin further associated a 
peculiar “plague-wind”) might plausibly be 
blamed upon the steep increase over the same 
period in industrial development and the output 
of ooal. But man-made pollution, against whidbi 
he Eliminated with such prophetic doquence, 
could not by.,jtsdf satisfy his cosmic addiction. 
At Matlock in the darkened summer of 1871 ho 
had written: 
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It looks partly as if it were made from poisonous 
smoke. Very possibly it may be; there are at least 200 
fumaoeH±imney8 in a sauare of 2 miles on every 
side of us. But men smoke would not blow to and 
fro in that wild way. It looks more to me as if it 
were made of dead men's souls... 

There were still beautiful days to be vividly 
described. It is indeed the alterations of weather 
and mood that feed the hypcraesthesia which, at 
the stage of delirium, would make “all beautiful 
objects... a thousand times more lovely” in 
proportion to the terrifying exaggerations of evil, 
so that “I feel a kind of regret to have come back 
into the world—Life and Death were so wonder¬ 
ful, mingled together like that.” But the ill 
weather was always gaining, it was always 
malignant, and its effects were co-extensive with 
Ruskin’s travels—as far south, therefore, as 
Sicily. “Why does, how can God do it,” he 
asked his diary, “and spoil His own work so 
wretchedly?” 

The Devil was undoubtedly in it, sometimes in 
alliance with human greed and recklessness to 
thwart God’s purposes, sometimes in mere 
visitation. But in Ruskin’s own involvement in 
the “pathetic fallacy” that he had perceived in 
Wordsworth, there was the pang of Nature’s 
treachery: 

Of all the things that oppress me, this sense of 
the evil working of Nature herself—my disgust at 
her barbarity—clumsiness—darkness—bitter mock¬ 
ery of herseu—is the most devastating. 

So he confessed to a friend at the beginning of 
the climatic infliction. When it came to the act 
of exorcism performed in the Storm-Cloud lec¬ 
tures, his stance was as that of a Hebrew prophet, 
requiring of his audience a generalised return to 
“the paths of rectitude and piety.” 

Blanched sun,—blighted grass,—blinded man. 

... What is best to be done, do you ask me? 
The answer is plain—whether you can affect the 
signs of the sky or not, you can the signs of the 
times.... 

One calls to mind the story, related by Ruskin 
himself, of the sermon which he preached at the 
age of five for the benefit of his parents and their 
guests. “People, be good!” said the gifted infant, 
and sat down again. 

The trouble was not only that people would not 
be good but that they didn’t, in the main, want 
to be instructed. Ruskin’s compulsion to seek, 
or to invent, eternal principles to govern the most 
disparate phenomena—a compulsion more poetic 
than scientific—partly reflected the effort to 
control the increasingly unmanageable range of 
his mental activities, “a thousand things in my 
head, p ushing each other like shoals of minnows.” 
The zeal to be effective in his time brought him 
to regret his em'ly reputation for “decorative” 
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prose and to mistrust the applause at his lectures 
as a tribute to mere entfutainment. But the 
histrionic temptation became irrepressible, and 
although he protested to the Brownings that 
“one cannot be always bellowing the right road 
to a generation of drunken cabmen,** his zest for 
rhetorical invective was manifest. And so was the 
frustration of trying to make people unwrap what 
he had to say from the way he said it. Under all 
the extravagances of Fors Clavigera, he insisted 
after his first breakdown, there were “truth and 
soberness*’ and “consistent purpose.” 

Whether there be one God or three—no God, or 
10,000—children should have enough to eat, and 
their skins should be washed clean. It is not I who 
say that. Every mother’s heart under the sun says 
that, if she has one.... 

Or again: 

I have always been misunderstood in the strangest 
way. People wUl have it that I want them to be 
moral and unbusinesslike, whereas my assertion 
has always been—^you caimot be busines^ike but by 
being moral. Meet to iiyure each other, and you 
vrill all be injured. Meet to help each other, and 
you will all be helped. Hiat is absolute commoo> 
sense in all human business, morality altogether 
apart. 

If sense could not be communicated to others, 
a man might forfeit his own hold on it. “The 
doctors said that I went mad... from over¬ 
work. ... But I went mad because nothing came 
of my work.” The resulting ^se of solitude, 
paranoiac in its attribution of treachery even to 
his closest friends, '*at last became too great to 
be endured.” 

Yet in fact the widening fame and circulation 
of Ruskin’s writings dated roughly from the 
mental illness of 1878, when bulletins of the 
Master’s condition were published in the national 
press. The Victorians accepted “brain-fever” with 
comparative indulgence, and Ruskin wrote to 
Norton in 1886: 

How many wiser folk than I go mad for good and 
all, or bad and all, like poor Turner at the last. 
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Blake always, Scott in bis pride, hrving in his faith, 
and Carlyle because of the poiutiy next door. 

But the teadher must expect less tolerance in this 
matter than the poet, and in one of the active 
intervals between his attacks Ruskin found it 
necessary to issue a public correction of reports 
that he vras again on the sick-list. His helper, 
W. G. Collingwood, in the biography that he pub¬ 
lished before Ruskin’s death, faced the question: 
“We all admit him to be sincere; but is he sound?” 
• 

I believe that when his work can be looked back 
upon as a whole, with proper understanding of its 
environment and with full knowledge of its circum¬ 
stances, the common reproach of insanity made 
against each new manifestation of his mind will then 
be scorned as an exploded prejudice. 

To look back on Ruskin’s work as a whole, 
cased in the 39 massive quartos of his collected 
works, demands today a stamina restricted to 
specialists. Anthologies (“a sort of mince-pie” 
of which he disapproved, but Lord Clark has 
given us a good one), and biographies (multi¬ 
plying by the queer fasdnation of his character) 
remain the ordinary means of approach to his 
“message.” It was at quite an early stage in his 
output that the formidably hostile Lady Eastlake 
introduced the argument from quantity into a 
review in the Quarterly'. “Only on the wrong road 
coiild so much have been said at all.” Wilensky 
forty years ago attributed the virtual oblivion of 
Ruskin’s writings to the mistrust of didactic 
eloquence and propaganda sown by the First 
World War. Today, when shouting is to some 
extent back in fashion, protesters of many sorts 
could find riches in Ruskin if they knew how to 
look for them. But if he died with a sense of 
failure, it was for lack of adequate evidence that 
any of his ideas had taken root. 

The evident^ to the contrary to which at this 
distance even critical students of Ruskin are 
accustomed to point is drawn from the whole 
fabric of the Welfare State, from free compulsory 
education and the network of social services, 
security and benefits, from long chapters of 
indust^ legislation of which he would not have 
had the patience to read a single White Paper, 
and from a ran^ of volimtary public enterprises 
from the National Art Collections Fund to the 
National Trust. There is certainly a Ruskinian 
gleam from the new name-plate of the Depart- 
moit of the Environment. To be no less topical, 
the man can be quoted for the eloquent advocacy 
of a European trading community. But he didn’t 
like the look of the Gross Nation^ Product. 

“The Devil,” Ruskin noted on the way to his 
first experience of madness, “put a verse into my 
head just now—iet us not be desirous of vain 
glory.’ I am NOT, oh Devil. I want useful Glory.” 
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To Let the Ear Hear 

M arina tsvbtayeva was bom in 1892, the year 
before Mayakovsky, and she committed suicide 
in 1941, eleven years after her “dear enemy” as she 
called the Soviet poet had dispatched himself, and the 
poetry of these two paradoxk^ly similar yet di ssim ilar 
people does seem, at any rate in English translation, 
remarkably alike in tone. Tsvetayeva supported the 
White cause during the Revolution and Civil War and 
she spent years of exile, at first in Prague and then in 
Paris, before returning to the Soviet Union in 1939. 
But she was not really a political creature and she was 
no more attracted or accepted by the majority of the 
white emigre than she would have been by the 
revolutionaries. 

It is good to have her Selected Poems^ in English, 
Before the publication of this book I knew only the 
handful of prose translations in The Penguin Book of 
Russian Verse, mid there is enough of her work collec¬ 
ted here to show something of her range and authority. 
How closely Miss Feinstein captures the flavour of the 
originals is a matter for conjecture. Angela Living¬ 
stone, who assisted Miss Feinstein by supplying literal 
translations, refers in her useful Notes to Marina 
Tsvetayeva’s “consistent adherence to rhyme and to 
metrical regularity.” Miss Feinstein’s versions are un¬ 
rhymed and the stanzas are composed in a fairly 
loosely sprung rhythm so that a number of these 
poems read rather like the less carefully organised 
verses of Sylvia Piath, and the similarity is occasion¬ 
ally strengthened when Tsvetayeva produces a note 
of jaunty desperation and defiance in Che contempla¬ 
tion of self-destruction. 

/ am no more than an animal that 
someone has stabbed in the stomach. 

• 

Burning. As if the soul had been 
torn away with the skin. Vanished like steam 
through a hole is that well-known foolish 
heresy called a soul. 

That Christian leprosy: 

steam: save that with your poultices. 

There never was such a thing. 

There was a body once, wanted to 

live no longer wants to live. 

Unrhymed and metrically irregular, it is still pretty 
effective. 

I was made a little apprehensive when, in Miss 
Feinstein’s Introduction, I read that Tsvetayeva’s 
“essential demand of poetiy” was “To let the car 
hear, the hand race (and when it doesn’t race—to 
stop),” and I was afraid that this manual speeding 
might easily leave me outdistanced, but apart from one 
or two of the earlier poems she is anything but 


' Selected Poems. By Marina Tsvetayeva. Trans¬ 
lated 1^ l^AiNE Feinstein with a foreword by Max 
Hayward. Oxford Unlvoaity Press, £2.30. 


breathleraly self-indulgmt, and in poems like “Prabe 
to the Rich” she commands a fine note of irony which 
elsewhere, as in “An Attempt at Jealmisy”, corrects a 
wobble towards self-aggrandisement. 

The two longest works in Selected Poems are, to 
my mind, by far the most impressive. They are the 
sequences, “The Poem of the Mountain” and “The 
Poon of the End”, both of which deal with a doomed 
love affair that the poet went through while living in 
Prague between 1922 and 1925. Here there is an 
emotional candour, a lack of reticence and a kind of 
exultant embracing of tragedy that is scarcely ever 
found in personal poetry in English, but the danger of 
sentimentality and melodrama—hysteria even—is 
almost always averted because Tsvetayeva works with 
rock-hard, crystalline images that really do hurt and 
connect. I have the feeling that in these two poems 
at least Marina Tsvetayeva is writing poetry of a very 
high order and, while I wisli 1 were able to read the 
originals, I am grateful to Miss Feinstein for the 
devotion and skill to which these versions provide 
eloquent testimony. 

Vernon Scannell 


Laws of Life 

Like his brother twenty years ago, Mr Shiva Naipaul 
has fled to literary London from “half-dead” Trinidad, 
about which he has nevertheless written this very good 
first noveP—while regretting with his brother that he 
has “no society to write about” (the quotations are 
from V. S. Naipaul’s recent interview in the TLS but 
their sentiments were echoed by the younger Naipaul 
in a sad talk he gave at the Commonwealth Literature 
Conference at Aarhus in April 1971). 

The reader of Fireflies, a novel as alive with a keen 
(and more compassionate) awareness of the pathos 
and absurdity of Trinidad Indian life as V. S. Naipaul’s 
early works, may doubt the sincerity of Shiva 
Naipaul’s disillusion with his subject-matter. Yet it is 
an amorphous society he depicts, fundamentally 
materialistic, bogus on its spiritual side, as unpromising 
to the sensitive artist as the English society of Dickens' 
time; but it falls short of that society, in Mr Naipaul’s 
presentation, in lacking centres of moral growth. No 
such centre is provided by the Hindu Khoja family 
which, weakly propped by tradition, is shown crumb¬ 
ling in an insecure atmosphere of selfishness and 
opportunism. The jun^c laws of competition regulate 
everyone’s actions. Everyone’s, that is, except Mr 
Naipaul’s triumphant creation, the simple and simple- 
minded Mrs Lutchman. Despite her husband Ram's 
follies and early death, her superior relatives’ petty 
tyrannies, her son Romesh’s brutal alienation, she 
endures in the midst of decay, salvaging what she can 
in the name of a stability which is its own justification. 


'Fireflies. By Shiva Naipaul. Andr^ Deutsch, 

£ 2 . 10 . 
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Love had always been irrelevant; her marriage was 
“one of the laws of life, a purely formal arrangement 
. . . entered into at a suitable age, demanding duty, 
not love.” To have concentrated for over 400 pages 
upon so barren a life without forfeiting interest and 
sympathy is, especially when seen against the love 
agonies of our customary novelistic diet, a uniquely 
admirable achievement. It is sustained in a Wellsian 
manner in Part 1 by scenes of bitter-sweet comedy 
centring upon Ram’s confrontations with photo¬ 
graphy, gardening and his Morris Minor, and 
throughout by dramatic set pieces involving the 
“clan”, such as the Khoja “cattha” (“No Khoja 
function was ever considered complete without a 
beating [of a child}”), the elder Mrs Khoja’s dying 
(the death of the past) and an anachronistic Hindu 
“Christmas.” These parts of the narrative convey, 
without authorial comment, a strong impression of 
the sterility and aimlessness of the society both 
Naipauls have despaired of. Yet it is to be hoped that 
Shiva Naipaul will not desert the Mrs Lutchmans; 
after her lumpish son Bhaskar has sailed for England 
and educational enlightenment, this moving, common¬ 
place heroine is left in a memorable last paragraph 
longing “for nothing”, soothed only by a breere 
from the sickly cancfields. She will go on needing Mr 
Naipaul’s compassionate plea. 

Michael Thorpe 


Magellan’s Voyage 

I N SEPTEMBER 1522, eighteen survivors of Magel¬ 
lan’s expedition returned to Spain in the Victoria,^ 
having accomplished the first circumnavigation of the 
globe. The commander had been killed in a light on a 
small island in the Philippines; the fleet continued on 
to the Moluccas, where the Spanish pilot Elcano 
obtained a cargo of spices, and then completed the 
voyage via the Cape of Good Hope. Among the 
survivors was an Italian volunteer, Antonio Pigafetta, 
the only participant whose narrative of that epoch- 
making voyage was ever printed. The surviving 
manuscripts of his “Relation” arc four, one in Italian 
and three in French. Volume II of this handsome 
publication is a fine reproduction in colour of the best 
of the French MSS. now in Yale University Library, 
beautifully written in “a clear and careful humanistic 
miniscule”, and twenty-three map-sketches, also 
decoratively coloured. Volume I is a straightforward 
and very readable English translation by R. A. 
Skelton (whose death following a road accident in 
December 1970 is a sad loss to scholarship), with an 
introduction dealing mainly with the relationships of 
the MSS and their history. As the text is set out clearly 
and the footnotes and variant readings have been 


* Magellan's Voyage: a narrative account of the first 
circumnavigation. By Antonio Pigafetta. Translated 
and edited by R. A. Skelton, 2 vols. Yale University 
Press, £33'75. 


moved to the ba^ the reader can eqjoy without 
interruption the intriguing and at times exciting 
narrative of Pigafetta’s experiences. 

Magellan’s name is indissolubly linked with the 
first circumnavigation, and there is a fairly general 
belief that Elcano simply completed the plan of his 
dead Captain. As the Introduction emphasises, there 
is in fact no evidence that Magellan had planned a 
voyage of circumnavigation. His consuming ambition 
was clearly to establish a foothold in the East, outside, 
or in defiance of, Portuguese control, from which the 
spice trade of the East Indies could be exploited; 
that is, he saw himself as tl(p emulator of Almeida and 
Albuquerque, the founders of Portuguese India, 
rather than as the hero of a revolutionary geographical 
enterprise. Pigafetta never outlines any plan of circum¬ 
navigation nor does he record any of the discussions 
which must have taken place before Elcano decided to 
sail for home, thus initiating the circunuiavigation. 
He never mentions Elcano at all, and writing after the 
return, seeks to give all the credit to Magellan; "no 
other had so much natural wit, boldness or knowledge 
to sail once round the world, as he had undertaken.” 


The voyage westwaros from Spain implied the 
crossing of the unexplored hemisphere which lay 
between the known parts of America and the coasts 
of eastern Asia. The theoreticians of the day simply 
extended eastern Asia further east and filled up with 
islands real and imaginary, bringing Cipangu (Japan) 
close to the American west coast. Magellan was rather 
in the position of those who planned the circumiunar 
navigations; they assumed there was a back side to the 
moon. Magellan's as.sumption was that there was a 
back side to the known world. His achievement was 
to launch out boldly across this other hemisphere, 
and so to discover and cross the Pacific Ocean. 

Pigafetta's account falls into three distinct sections. 
First there is the narrative of the voyage to the 
Philippines, short of detail, but notable for the 
encounter with the Patagonian * giants”, the episode 
which most fascinated his contemporaries, and for 
some vivid reminiscences of the punishing Pacific 
crossing; “we ate only old biscuit turned to powder, 
all full of worms and stinking of the urine which the 
rats had made on it. .. . And we drank water impure 
and yellow. We ate also oxhides which were very hard 
because of the sun, rain, and wind. And we left them 
four or five days in the sea, then laid them for a short 
time on embers, and so we ate them. And of the rats 
which were sold for half an ecu apiece, some of us 
could not get enough.” 

The second and most important section is the 
description of the peoples and islands of the south¬ 
eastern archipelago. These chapters are packed with 
intriguing incidents and acute observations of great 
value for the early history of the islands; the cere¬ 
monial pomp of the rulers and their passion for 
ostentatious display, intermingled with minor detail— 
the delight in cockfights, the addiction to betel chew¬ 
ing, the potency of arack, the ceremony of blood 
brotherhood. . . . The local sexual life was a subject 
of constant interes;^(some of this material proved too 
much for subsequent editors and was struck out). 
Unsatisfied by the debility of their menfolk, the women 
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may be said to have wdcomed the strangers with open 
anns. 

As the Spaniards behaved much more circum* 
spectly in the Moluccas than they had in the Philip- 
I^es, they received a warm welcome from the local 
rulers, who saw in them potential allies against the 
Portuguese, though Pigafetta may have been over* 
stating this when he recorded: “And a few days later 
our king (of Tidore) told us that be was like a child 
who was taking milk and knew his sweet mother, who 
on dq^arting would leave him alone; but that more 
especially he would remain desolate because he had 
already known us and tasted some of the things of 
Spain*’, and that if his affairs went awry he would 
embark in a junk for Spain. As it turned out, the 
Portuguese commander, sent posthaste from Malacca, 
had no difficulty in rounding up those Spaniards who 
had jibbed at the long voyage home with Eicano. 

The last section is a perfunctory account of the 
voyage of the Victoria to Spain via the Cape, and a 
second-hand listing of the countries of southern Asia. 
All this could have been written by any contemporary 
cosmographer. No doubt its general tone is to be 
attributed to a desire to avoid any praise of Eicano; 
Magellan was Pigafetta’s hero; the survivors had 
reaped where that noble captain had sown. 


In his carefuily worked-out introduction, R. A. 
Skelton concentrates on the question of the inter¬ 
relationship of the various MSS. He is not able to date 
them closely, and their precise relationship to the 
original account wrkien by Pigafetta on his return is 
not clear. One question which arises in the reader’s 
mind is why, since the “Relation’’ is that of a Spanish 
expedition written by an Italian, three out of four 
surviving MSS, and the first printed version, should 
be in French. It is possible that Pigafetta, dissatisfied 
with his treatment in Spain, sought a more substantial 
reward in France, a country also interested in breaking 
into the Portuguese overseas trade monopoly in the 
east. This might explain the story, which Skelton 
considers unconvincing, of the presentation of a MS 
“Relation” to Louise of Savoy, the Regent of France 
from 1525 to 1526. The suggestion that Pigafetta 
sought advancement outside Spain receives some 
support if, a.s some believe, he eventually took service 
with the Turks, also vitally interested in what was 
happening in the east. 

The sketch-maps are treated rather summarily; 
it is difficult to accept them as anything more than 
symbols, they have no scales, the shapes and relative 
areas are unrealistic, and names are sometimes 
interchanged. One notable exception, however, has 
gone unremarked: in the north of Borneo, otherwise 
unrealistically drawn, there is a fair attempt at 
representing Marudu Bay, where they spent several 
weeks refitting. Most of the place-name identifications 
are acceptable, though “Chelin where dwelt the 
Malabars under the King of Marsingue” is not Quilon 
in Malabar but the Chelya or Chola countiy of 
Bisnagai or Vijayanagar. 


G. R. Crone 


Writers 

Metaphysick 

I SUPPOSE anyone who can decide how good a 
novelist Iris Murdoch is must be on the way to 
solving the riddle of the universe. Such a darrlin g 
array of talents—wit, ingenuity of plot, social range, 
scintillating dialogue, and her constant unceasing 
inventiveness: and yet the recurring suspicion that her 
world is empty, her characters act arbitrarily, that 
the whole brok is a pretentious gesture to disguMe 
incomprehension. It’s not even that some of the 
novels are good, some bad. None is quite free of some 
pretentiousness, some mere eJevemess; and even in 
The Unicorn (one of the worst novels I’ve ever read) 
there are a few marvellous pages about a roan about 
to drown in a bog. 

An Accidental Man* will please her admirers and 
convert none of her critics. Its plot is at least as 
complicated as usual, and its main theme a.s bizarre. 
Austin Gibson Grey has a withered hand, can’t ke^ 
a job, hates his brother, and by half-way through the 
book he seems so degraded a human Mng that it’s 
painful to read about him; then the story goes on to 
ascribe to him a curious talent for living off others, 
for behaving hatefully and receiving love, and in the 
end for coming out on top. Skk, sick, sick. 

Reflecting on the convolutions of the plot, I realised 
something about Iris Murdoch’s technique: that she 
US'S the methods of farce. “When two of my charac¬ 
ters should under no circumstances encounter one 
another,” said Feydeau, “I throw them together as 
quickly as possible.” Iris Murdoch’s mind seems to 
work in that way. When a distinguished diplomat 
retires and brings back from the East a wonderful 
collection of Chinese porcelain, the work of his life, 
you know it’s all going to get broken; when two 
characters are clearly on the road to marriage and 
happiness, you know they won’t get there. It is 
interesting to try and predict the plot of her novels 
while reading them. If you study the characters (who’s 
likely to kill, marry, seduce or look after whom), 
you haven’t a hope; all such decisions could go either 
way. But if you study the plot (what ingenious twist 
Is likely nowl), then with patience and only a little 
luck you might get it right. 

So am I on the way to solving the riddle of the 
Murdoch universe? It may sound as if An Accidental 
Man is the mere victim of its own ingenuity, but it 
should not be dismissed. If you're unsure about the 
value of a novel as a whole, look at the parts: and 
some parts of this are brilliant. There are so many 
things Iris Murdoch can do. Sometimes she is a sober, 
sensitive, thoughtful realist—occasional pages could 
be Angus Wilson, only better. Then she drops into a 
series of marvellously individualised letters among the 
characters, then comes some very funny, very brittle 
cocktail party chat. Even the characters who act 
implausibly for the sake of the climax (Ludwig, the 
young hero), or those who don’t hang together 
(Garth), have moments, even hours, of plausible life 
and thought. 


An Accidental Man. By Iris Murdoch. Cbatto & 
Windus, £2. 
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Never a dull moment in an Iris Murdoch novd— 
or not often, anyway. Whether you think the comedy 
is metaphysical and briiliant, or pretentious and 
arbitrary, you can’t surely—no one can—be bored. 

Laurence Lerner 


Ism 

H andbooks to the Isms are a standard enter¬ 
prise of criticism. However, John Willett has 
serious reservations about the wi^om of discussing 
movements and schools instead of individual careers 
and, especially, individual works of art. He introduces 
his survey of Expressionism^ in all the arts with a 
warning. Artists, he says, seldom if ever see themselves 
as intentionally part of the movement posterity might 
later ascribe them to. Every work of art, he insists, is 
entitled to separate consideration, and once criticism 
has begun on it both individual and Ism should drop 
into the background. He therefore secs his book as an 
attempt to map out the ’’larger ocean” through which 
the kind of art he defines as ’’expressionist” has 
moved, to provide a context of community wi thin 
which individual artists and works can be seen in 
clearer historical and critical perspective. 

At a time when Expressionlsnuisforschung has 
accumulated such a large bibliography of analytical 
studies and editions, it is perhaps natur^ that a survey 
such as this should be concerned as much as it is with 
definitions and clarification, a retrospective ’’dis¬ 
crimination of expressionisms”. Mr Willett has one 
essential discrimination, quite simply “Expressionism” 
with the capital “E” and “expressionism” without 
The latter is said to be “a quality of expressive empha¬ 
sis and distortion which may be found in works of art 
of any people or period.” This attempt at general 
definition of so tricky a word might be helpful, but 
then one remembers Herbert Read’s elevation of 
“expressionism” to an equal value with “idealism” 
or “realism” rather than what he called “a word of 
secondary implications, like impressionism,” and 
Read’s attempt seems to have been unsuccessful. 
There are therefore good grounds for wondering if the 
word is going to be any less vulnerable, especially 
among literary critics. Most people will be happier to 
continue using the tra-m to refer to the particular 
German Expressionism of 1910-1922, or to what Mr 
Willett calls “a family characteristic of modem Ger¬ 
manic art, literature, music and theatre, from the turn 
of the century to the presoit day.” 

It is as a survey of the modem German expres¬ 
sionist arts that tiw book works best. Even so, with 
the German limitation, the field is so large and this 
book so short, that the result is a survey frequoitly 
clotted with its own information. The book should 
have been longer, it should have been possible for 


* Expressionism. By John Wuxett. Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson, £1.75. 


Mr Willett to say more about individual artists, and 
to subject individual works to sustained criticism, 
something which is entirely avoided in the booi;^ 
despite a warning in the introduction that Mr Wfllett 
prefers this approach to any other. The impression is 
that the book was written to fit the format of the 
World University Library and that the subject was 
big enough to resist. 

Another irritant is that Mr Willett frequently fails 
to illustrate paintings which he mentions, even with 
emphasis, in the text For example, the reader will 
l(X)k in vain for Marc’s “Tower of Blue Horses” 
which Mr Willett calk “perhaps the most widely 
popular of all expressionist pictures.” The book is 
copiously illustrated, but I would have liked to see 
some of the more recognisable favourites. Hofer’s 
“Early Hour”, Mueller’s “Three Girls in the WcxkIs”, 
or some of the street series of paintings by Kirchner. 

Marc’s painting was one of those lost after the 
Nazi’s Degenerate Art Law rolled into ghastly motion 
in 1937. Mr Willett’s chapter on the fortunes of the 
expressionist artists in the 1930$ and I940s is marvel¬ 
lously iastructive, and should be read by all artists 
tempted to flirt with totalitarian politics of whatever 
trend. So much utopianism, so much rhapsodical 
apostrophe to Mankind, so much graphic paroxysm 
and exclamation, so much genuine endeavour to 
restore the human spirit in the Machine Age—how 
easy it was to destroy all that. Final solutions await 
the dangerously articulate as well as unwanted 
minorities, even if, as in the German case, you could 
claim that distinguished theorists had praised your 
work for its “old Gothic soul.” 

Douglas Dunn 


A Different Desert 

S OME READERS of Frontiers'- may bo puzzled by 
two assumptions of the story: that an Army lance- 
corporal could be the central figure in an episode of 
wartime politics; and that many males are not only 
bi-sexuals but can, in the male aspect of their sexuality, 
be active or passive performers, according to the 
nature of their partners. 

The F.S.P. (Field Security Personnel) were “Sec¬ 
tions” of a dozen men consisting of an officer, 
sergeant-major, and other NCOs, whose function was 
to protect the Army a^inst spies, saboteurs, propa¬ 
gandists and the like, both military and civilian. 

Security aristocrats had a lofty contempt for than, 
as did indeed most regular soldim of ail ranks, partly 
because few could see any need for than, since most 
soldiers are political innocents, or could perceive that 
they actually did anything. They were, in addition, the 
weirdest odd-bods Imaj^nable: dual-nationality in- 
guists, drags, idealists, f^ed coppers. 

On two sorts of occasion, these intellectual mini- 
gangsters came into their own: in a classic theatre of 


^Frontiers. By-pousTOPHER Kininmonth. Davis- 
Poynta, £2. 
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war (as the Fraaoe-Onmany campaign), at any 
moment of chaotic crisis; or in a romantic theatre (as 
on the periphery of the desert wars), ail the time, since 
here there was perpetual crisis. In the latter case, the 
solitary F.S. Sergeant on the spot might be the only 
man having contacts with his own army, with its often 
hostile allies, with the countless rival civilian candi> 
dates for power, and even with the defeated enemy. 

So much for one puzzle of Mr Kininmonth’s story, 
in which L/c Fleming, posted to a remote desert 
outpost on the Syrian-Turkish frontier, becomes, in 
a political and military vacuum—or rather, cauldron 
—a sort of dubious Captain Morgan, part de facto 
Governor, part precarious Pirate King. As to the 
sexual patterns which his hero and the Levantine 
characters round him take for granted, it is perhaps 
vain to assure the public that millions of such people 
do exist. The bemused reader may, at ail events, 
concede that if such people are the norm in many 
regions of the earth, their psychological complexity, 
which Mr Kininmonth brilliantly explores, adds an 
additional ambiguity to those intricate human 
relationships which the pressures of war and extremist 
politics arouse. 

Fleming is a linguist with an intimate knowledge of 
the Levantine peoples among whom he must now 
operate. Clearly he is going to infuriate the ignorant 
and pretentious set above him; it is equally apparent 
that, knowing far more of what is really going on 
among “the natives’’, he will be able to out-manoeuvre 
these unimaginative “authorities.’’ On this level, the 
story develops as a Waugh-like comedy of military 


?s 

otTors—that is, if one could iougiae any Waugb hero 
being an other rank. 

But Mr Kininmonth has a larger ambilimi which is 
to make this Candide-tiHreverse story a means of 
revealing the sadisms and occasional nobilities of men 
whose real natures become apparent in the savage 
stress of a totally disorganised and peripheral war. 
This he seeks to achieve by transforming a realistic 
tale of military adventure into one in which the 
characters—and even the urban and desert landscapes 
of the Middle East—become emblematic of human 
situations larger Uian themselves. The ultimate 
message of the story is that warfare, as always, 
instead of achieving its supposed objectives, releases 
the human forces—mostly anarchic and ignoble— 
that lie just beneath the surface of the precarious 
social structures that the war destroyed. 

Not a new idea, of course; but a perpetual theme 
for fresh variations, and the novelty of ^is book lies 
chiefly in the frankness with which the hero’s own 
ambiguity of conduct is revealed. In a political-social- 
religious mess like that of Deir ez-Zor in Syria, you 
can’t do much good, you can’t do much bad, you can 
only hope, if you are prepared to involve yourself 
entirely, to find the reality about yourself and those 
around you; and this Fleming achieves. It’s a complex 
theme that invites muddle, and at times its develop^' 
ment seems as confused as the characters become; 
but this allegory of the unhappy warrior is beautifully 
written, with elegance, poetry and wit. 

Colin Macinnea 


WALTEjR LAQVEIJR 

Oat of the Ruins; of Europe 



This is a wise and moving book by one of 
the world’s most distinguished younger 
historians. It has a dramatic and personal 
point of departure—the memories of a 
teenager in the summer of 1938, as 
suddenly a German holiday ends and a 
desperate flight “out of the ruins of Europe" 
begins. In chapter after chapter Professor 
Laqueur ranges widely across the scene of 
our century: from Germany to Russia, from 
Europe to Israel, from the Middle East to an 
America racked by problems which for a 
historian with a vivid memory appear 
tragically familiar. Is that feeling of dyi vu 
a deception? With historical scholarship and 
literary force Professor Laqueur illuminates 
the sin^arities and differences. $12*95 

Library Press New York 
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Letter from Latin America 

Breaking the 
Vicious Circle 

S HOULD I HAVE BEEN SO SXlTprised tO 
discover during my travels in every couniry 
on this sub-continent that the intellectuals, 
so many of whom advocate a root-and-branch 
social revolution, are themselves (if to a large 
extent unconsciously) steeped in an ancient 
feudalism? There is, as elsewhere, a great deal 
of lofty, social-philosophical talk about “the 
People” and “the exploited Proletariat.” But 
these are far-away grubby realities about which 
the ideologues know little or nothing, but for 
whose sake they are prepared to do almost 
anything in the way of talking, writing, striking 
and demonstrating—anything that does not 
entail getting their hands dirty. The socialism 
which enraptures the intelligentsia, the revolu¬ 
tion which is to liberate humanity, consists 
entirely of generals and headquarters staff— 
and, of course, innumerable lay-preachers; the 
rank-and-file is simply lost sight of in their 
Ideological sand-box manoeuvres. 

This attitude of mind, which is particularly 
prevalent among Latin American students, 
derives essentially from the traditional system 
of education. The state schools, with their over¬ 
large classes and half-educated teachers, are 
on the whole so bad that middle-class parents 
who can afford to do so prefer to send their 
children to the belter kind of private school, 
thus cutting them off from “the lower orders.” 
The secondary schools, most of which are also 
private, are as a rule run entirely on the lines 
of the humanistic grammar-school as imported 
from Europe (particularly France) in the 19th 
century. The children are stuffed with academic 


Lorenz Stucki is one of Western Europe's 
leading foreign correspondents. He was at one 
time chief editor of "Die Weltwoche” in Zurich, 
and has recently published hooks of reportage 
about China, South-east Asia, and now Latin 
America. 


fodder which requires intensive study, but whidi 
has no bearing on the present-day world or the 
realities of their own country, and which fits 
them for nothing except further education at 
a university. The state universities are generally 
free, and many are open to all comers without 
any qualifying examination, thus bearing witness 
to the democratic enlightenment of the govern* 
ment; and since both parents and children regard 
a university education as a sure way to that 
place in the sun in which the admired upper 
classes are already basking, tens and hundreds 
of thousands come swarming in for the first year. 
The overwhelming majority want to become 
philosophers, writers, architects, lawyers or 
doctors—that is to say, to enter the traditionally 
prestigious vocations—whereas only a few choose 
the technical and scientific disciplines. For 
example Bolivia, vnth a population that is still 
predominantly agricultural, has only one agri¬ 
cultural faculty, in Cochabamba (with two Swiss 
specialist instructors, lent under a technical-coop¬ 
eration agreement), and its students are mainly 
interested in getting office jobs in the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 

But out of all the thousands only a handful 
complete their studies. Seven or eight (and 
sometimes nine) students in every ten give up 
at the end of the first semester.* Lack of ability 
and inadequate early education are the reasons 
in a great many cases; but about the same 
number lack the staying-power and energy 
needed to keep up with their courses while at 
the same time earning a living. For all of them 
the dream of a place in the sun has faded. They 
sink back in the social scale, and such knowledge 
as they possess is as a rule too academic to gain 
them a higher rating in the public or private 
bureaucracy in which they are trying to make 
their way. What remains is a sense of grievance 
against a “system” of society which has denied 
them further advancement. 

The few who make the grade have not been 
taught by the big-city doctors, jurists, and 
architects, who also serve as part-time professors 
in their own subject, to be able to take in the 
practical tasks involved in the development of 
the country. The universities turn out brain- 
surgeons, neurologists, and heart specialists, who 

* For example, in Uruguay, in 1967, 4,315 students 
were enrolled as opposed to 604 who qualified, a ratio 
of about one in seven. In the Philosophical Faculty 
there were 1,115 freshmen and only 14 who stayed the 
coarse. In Caracas, where during the period 1963-68 
an average of 20*6% of the students completed their 
studies, it was estimated that because of this immense 
overloading of the early semesters, a qualified scientist 
cost the State 311,400 bolivars, an agriculturalist 
227,300 and a doctor “only” 74,300. (A bolivar is 
roughly the equivalent of lOp.). 
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can collect comfortable fees from the well-to^o, 
but no country doctors, of which there is a great 
shortage; they produce corporation lawyers but 
no local magistrates, specialists in 19th-century 
French literature but no teachers capable of 
instructing a village school master. This reflects 
the aspirations of the majority of students but not 
the needs of the community. So the successful 
student, regarding himself as a privileged member 
of a backward society, reacts by campaigning for 
ideological schemes of world-reformation which 
he has not learnt to translate into practical 
politics and for which he lacks the knowledge 
derived from direct contact with the life of the 
people. In the end (at the latest, when he has 
passed his finals), he abandons his youthful 
notions of change and progress. 


Illiteracy 

HERE IS THIS PATTERN of inadequacy 
and frustration not only in the universities 
but at the lowest educational levels. Illiteracy is 
still shockingly prevalent in South America, 
amounting in some regions—and even in some 
whole countries, such as Bolivia—to as much as 
60 % of the population over the age of fifteen. 

Despite the spread of the transistor radio, the 
illiterates remain strongly opposed to any change 
in their way of Iffe. Even more rigidly conserva¬ 
tive than other sections of the community, they 
arc an almost unassimilable element hindering 
the growth of a society that is struggling to trans¬ 
form and develop itself. So the process of 
alfahetisacidn is a matter of the first impostance. 

But what this tends to mean in practice is 
that the young are, with great effort, brought to 
the point of being able to write their names: 
they can then be entered as “alphabetised” in 
UNESCO educational statistics. And even when 
the so-called “schools” have achieved this much, 
their pupils will have forgotten it at the end of 
three years and will never understand why they 
had to team it in the first place. If the capacity to 
read and write is to add a new dimension to their 
lives, to furnish a doorway of escape from hide¬ 
bound traditions and habits, then teachers arc 
necessary who possess some breadth of vision 
and at least a minimum of intellectual curiosity 
which they can impart to others. Otherwise 
schooling remains simply a matter of compulsion, 
and useless compulsion at that. 

In Bolivia groups of some 25 village schools, 
each with a single teacher, operate under the 
direction of a supervisor in a central office. 
Persons who can read and write, but possess no 
other qualification, apply to him for teaching posts 
because they can get nothing better. And for the 
privilege of being appointed they pay him a 


Mnsiderable part of their ofllcial sahury, some* 
times as much as half. Since what remains is not 
enough for them to live on, even on the most 
primitive scale, they have to extort illicit “school 
money” from the children’s parents, generally in 
the form of food and other commodities, in order 
to stay alive. In consequence the illiterate 
countryman regards the schoolmaster as a state- 
appointed blackmailer and social parasite. One 
can imagine the enthusiasm with which the 
children are sent to school, particularly at times 
when young hands are ne^ed to help in the 
fields. School attendance is, of course, compul¬ 
sory on paper. The Bolivian Minister of Educa¬ 
tion, Dr Mariano Baptista Gumucio, informed 
me that on an average 9,000 teachers produce 
10,000 “alphabetics” a year. 


What They Don*t Learn 

B olivia is an extreme case. But even in the 
far more advanced republic of Brazil com¬ 
pulsory elementary education outside the big 
towns consists of only three or four years 
schooling, eight months in the year, in periods 
of from two to three hours a day, owing to the 
shortage of teachers, who have to work double 
shifts or else do an additional job in order to live. 
Absenteeism of up to 25% is regarded as 
“normal.” Up to a few years ago less than a third 
of Brazilian children attended the full four-year 
course: their illiterate parents could see no merit 
in education, and teachers of both sexes were 
appointed by the local council for starvation 
salaries—^which meant that only incapablcs, for 
whom nothing better offered, were prepared to 
enter this vitally important calling. Of course, 
ctmditions are better in the more developed 
parts of the countiy But bccaxise it has hitherto 
been found impossible to improve the system 
there has been a hardening of the gap between 
tlie south and the north-cast, and between the 
coastal towns and those in the backwoods of 
the Sertao, where only the schools can enable 
the growing generation to break out of the rut 
of a sterile tradition. 

What is lacking is not only school instruction 
in the direct sense but something much more 
fundamental: a course of education designed 
to stimulate at least a minimal desire to get on 
in life; one which demonstrates that orderly 
effort is fruitful, and that the acceptance of 
discipline, and the subordination of caprice 
and apathy to a conscious purpose, may be 
rewarded with personal success. 

Persons who are illiterate in the deepest 
sense, in their whole attitude to life, are of 
little practical value even if they have learnt to 
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write thdr names. When land refonns are intro* 
dooed they are incapable of maintaining them* 
selves as independent small-holders. In coopera* 
lives they simply take orders from the officials, 
and in the wider democratic sense they exist only 
on the level of the herd. They are unpunctual and 
unreliable workers. They take no interest in 
technological developments, whether in industry 
or agriculture. In consequence they represent an 
almost insoluble problem for the creation of an 
internationally viable economy. Tlie economy 
cannot pay these people better than the very low 
wages corresponding to their very low produc* 
tivity—^which, of course, is sodally intolerable. 

Talking to responsible planners—ministers of 
education, heads of universities, and others—I 
gained the impression that they are fully aware 
of the problems presented by a totally outmoded 
educational system based on false values, and are 
actively engaged in reforming it on sensible 
lines. But in South America it is a long step from 
words to deeds, and from the blueprint to its 
realisation—perhaps rather longer than it is with 
us in Europe. Certainly it is no easy matter to take 
a century-old tradition, with which the adminis¬ 
trators themselves arc impregnated, and within a 
few years renovate it from top to bottom. After 
a conference held in February 1971, the education 
ministers of Peru, Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela, 
Bolivia and Chile issued a joint “Declaration of 
Lima” announcing a new educational policy. 
But, although this document was stuffed with 
fine phrases—about “liberation,” “abolition of 
faulty social-economic structures,” “universal 
participation in the national progress,” and so 
on—it did not contain a single positive and 
constructive proposal aimed at bringing these 
things about. 

The most promising developments, thus far, 
are to be seen in Brazil. Here there has long 
existed a system of further education for school- 
leavers and talented workpeople (Senai), to 
which all commercial concerns are obliged to 
contribute one per cent of their total wages bill, 
and which enables students from the primary 
schools or from industry to benefit by free 
courses of from ten to twenty months according 
to their requirements. State-s^ool education has 
in recent years become very much more techno¬ 
logically and practically oriented, although this is 
a development that naturally varies in extent in 
different parts of the country. There are an in¬ 
creasing number of technical and commercial 
“intermediary schools” affording a useful 
professional grounding, whose school-leavers 
can acquire the highly important “status 
diploma” appropriate to their trade and level, 
even when they do not go on to High School. 
Qualified teachers are being attracted to the 


universities by the offer of appropriate salaries, in 
place of the practising experts who contribute 
nothing but specialist knowledge, play no part in 
university life and are uninterested in the business 
of teaching— a. state of affairs that is still common 
throughout South America. And since such a 
shockingly high proportion of students fail to 
complete the course it is proposed to institute a 
system of interim examinations with appropriate 
diplomas, which will ensure that the four or six 
terms they have spent at the university are not 
wholly wasted. In short, attempts are at last being 
made to fill the vacuum existing in every country 
on the South American continent, and which is 
at least as much responsible for their backward¬ 
ness as the lack of capital, infrastructure, and 
technology—namely, the gap between the illiter¬ 
ate masses and the educated 6iite whose qualifi¬ 
cations are of little value to the community as a 
whole because the central cop in the machinery 
are missing. 

According to the latest Brazilian development 
plan 5*6% of the gross national product, that is to 
say over two billion dollars, is to be spent on 
education at the local, provincial, and national 
levels. If with the aid of this huge subsidy they 
are able to build up an effective system of voca¬ 
tional schools or polytechnics, and to create the 
necessary links between brain and ability, on the 
one hand, and the tasks to be undertaken on the 
other, they will change the face of Brazil even 
more than by the building of any number of 
roads and factories. 


Students in the Provinces 

VERY VISITOR to South America, if he goes 
outside the capital cities, is struck by the 
contrast between the up-to-date big towns and 
the appallingly backward rural districts. This 
discrepancy is largely due to the rudimentary 
school system, which in its turn arises out of the 
fact that for generations the towns have been 
attracting talent from the country and putting 
nothing in its place. With the development of the 
towns as cultural, entertainment, and adminis¬ 
trative centres even the big landowners have 
increasingly deserted the land, leaving the 
management of their estates in the hands of 
bailiffs, so that the country areas are denuded of 
even this degree of civilised living. 

It is a vicious circle. Because the country 
people are more or less illiterate and lack local 
guidance, agricultural production is becoming 
increasingly insufiSdent to feed the growing 
population; and because the people are under¬ 
nourished they become increasingly dull-witted 
and apathetic. Hence their poverty: and because 
of this poverty the local authorities cannot afford 
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to pay teachers more than a starvation wage and 
the most self-sacrificing of doctors cannot live on 
a country practice. So health declines and illi¬ 
teracy spreads for lack of competent doctors and 
teachers, and no educated young man with a 
career in view is disposed to bury himself in that 
“underworld” of the provinces, particularly if he 
has children who need schooling and health 
facilities. The result is a steady movement from 
country to town, causing the growth of city slums 
on a scale that no local authority can cope with. 
At the same time agricultural production de¬ 
creases in relation to the population as a whole, 
and food has to be imported at a high cost in 
foreign currency, leaving no surplus for the 
purchase of industrial equipment—which in turn 
means that no money is available for the 
development of a country-wide school system 
... and so on. 

A possible way of breaking out of the circle is 
for the State to send a cadre of those persons over 
whom it possesses some degree of authority, 
namely the students, to work in the country 
districts. The mediciil student would complete 
his studies while working as a country doctor, the 
law student would serve on the bench and assist 
the local authorities, arts and science students 
would serve as teachers. The student of archi¬ 
tecture would teach how a cottage chimney is 
built, how the walls may be protected against 
vermin and how he problem of damp may bo 
solved by drainage. Girl students would teach 
hygiene, child-care and dressmaking; economists 
and sociologists would organise farm-coopera¬ 
tives, and students of agriculture would introduce 
modem methods of farming. There are approxi¬ 
mately 100,000 students in Colombia and over 
500,000 in Brazil; and since they cost the State a 
vast amount of money it is not unreasonable that 
they should devote perhaps a year of their time 
to assisting in its development. 


The Preference for Politics 

T his principle is so attractive that it 
has been considered and even adopted in 
a number of countries. In Bolivia, for example, 
not all students but at least the future doctors 
and lawyers are required to complete their course 
by a year of practical work in the provinces. 


w 

A more far-readiing plan was outlined to me 
by Luis Carlos Galan Sarmiento, the new 
Colombian Minister of Education unda* Presi¬ 
dent Pastrana, who had himself been a student 
only a few years before. In Colombia there are 
about 22,000 teachers in 20,000 schools: the 
children of the peasantry are here instructed for 
two years by persons with at the most only 
four years primary education, who have had no 
teacher-training and who, in the absence of any 
binding system, casually do a little part-time 
teaching. The Minister proposed that the 6,000 
students (out of I(K),000) who graduate every 
year should be compulsorily drafted in groups 
of three to 2,000 selected village schools, so that 
10% of all the schools might serve as a prototype 
for the reform of the entire system. This year 
was to be reckoned as part of their compulsory 
military service, to which he (like the majority 
of students) is opposed. 

Minister Galan described the scheme to me 
after he had spent the night in negotiation with 
the representatives of the school-teachers, who 
were on strike. It had not yet been approved by 
the Government. Colombia at the time was under 
martial law. Student demonstrations the day 
before had resulted in several deaths. Three days 
later, owing to their defiance of the ban on public 
assembly, there were heavy clashes between 
students and police in the capital, Bogoti. 

The students in all the South American 
republics except those under severe military 
authoritarian nigimes (Brazil, Peru and Paraguay) 
are highly active politically, at least in the free 
state universities. Although, as In North America, 
Western Europe and Japan, the great majority 
take little interest in politics, their organisations 
are driven by the activists of the extreme Left 
into fundamental, ideological opposition to 
“bourgeois society,” because none of these sons 
and daughters of the bourgeoisie is prepared to 
stand up in its defence. In a number of countries, 
such as Uruguay, Chile, and Bolivia, the students 
virtually run the universities, deciding who is to 
be Rector and dictating the appointment and 
dismissal of professors. 

Is it conceivable that governments as weak 
as those of Bolivia and Colombia will venture 
to pass, let alone forcibly implement, any law 
calling for genuine sacrifice on the part of the 
students ? 

Lorenz Stucki 
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Letter from Tel Aviv 

Jewish Panthers 
& Other Problems 

By Amnon Rubinstein 

Jerusalem 

Mounted pouce and water cannon were 
used to repel several hundred Jewish demon¬ 
strators in Jerusalem last night as they 
stormed police barriers outside the 28th 
Zionist Congress, which opened yesterday. 

The demonstrators, members of the Black 
Panthers, Oriental Jewish militants, and 
Mazpen, the new Left movement, stormed 
the police barriers in front of the Assembly 
Hall shouting slogans against Israeli occupa¬ 
tion of the territories conquered in the 1967 
war. 

Thirty-four people were arrested. Four 
hundred policemen with shields and helmets 
guarded the hall. 

The demonstrators did not disturb the 
proceedings, but many delegates had to be 
escorted by police into the hall. 

Daily Telegraph 
(20 January 1972) 

H OW TENUOUS arc the finks which hold a 
democratic society together 1 Take the case of 
Israel. Only yesterday, it seems, did it stand out 
as a resolute, determined, and iinited nation. 
To many observers, Israel projected an image of 
a Prussian-like people with a siege mentality. 
Others pointed out that Israel had managed to 
escape the malaise and the discontents which 
plague Western societies. And yet, within a short 
period of time, the whole image of the country 
was transformed. 

Hardly had the Suez guns stopped firing 
(8 August 1970) than the first signs of dissent 
surfaced. Rumbles of dissatisfaction—previously 
muffled by the sounds of war—have suddenly 
become audible. With an astonishing ferocity, 
internal disputes raised their disagreeable, and 
sonoetimes violent, heads. The siunmer of 1971 
was particularly bad. It started with a series of 
nasty demonstrations organised by a small but 
effective group of youths who called themselves 
Black Panthers. Ugly clashes with the police— 
though minor by American standards—shocked 


and shook the complacent Israelis. Increased 
violence characterised the campaign of ultra> 
Orthodox groups seeking to terrorise Israeli 
doctors into giving up post-mortem operations. 
Violence erupted on the least-expected occasions: 
a demonstration of football fans suddenly 
turned into a wild fracas. Industrial disputes 
spread like a plague: successive wildcat strikes 
almost paralysed hospitals, ports, postal ser¬ 
vices, the water supply to Eilat and Israel’s 
single airport. The HistadruTs authority was 
openly flaunted. Governmental requests were 
contemptuously ignored. (In two cases the 
Government had to resort to emergency regula¬ 
tions ordering the strikers to go back to work and, 
at one point, it seemed that the Government’s 
orders were going to be disobeyed.) During 
August and September 1971, the spectre of a 
Labour Government sending striking workers to 
jail hung for weeks over a bewildered country. 
Now that the wave of wildcat strikes has petered 
out, a series of scandals and disclosures of cor¬ 
ruption in government-financed and -owned 
corporations is rocking the country. 

A dark mood has set in over a land which 
previously faced grave dangers with the greatest 
equanimity. Expressions of doubts and self¬ 
questioning appear in the press; is it possible 
that Israel has been so conditioned to waging war 
that it is unable to cope with the predicaments of 
peace? And if such disintegrative processes take 
place while there is a mere “cease-fire”—a non¬ 
peace punctuated by minor skirmishes and acts 
of sabotage—what would happen to Israeli 
society when the real thing—the peace the whole 
country has been longing for—comes? Is the 
new dissent and violence proof that Israel is 
held together only by external dangers lurking on 
its borders? The Prime Minister, Mrs Golda 
Meir, gave voice to this dark mood when in a 
moment of despair, she declared that the “enemy 
from within” was more dangerous than the 
enemy from without. 

In my view, such a pessimistic, almost apocalyp¬ 
tic, view of the internal crisis in Israel is not 
warranted by facts. The impartial observer would 
immediately note that the cease-fire period has 
not created the divisive issues—only exposed 
them to public scrutiny. All the ills of Israeli 
society were there all along, simmering under the 
surface. The cessation of hostilities merely took 
the lid off a society which for a long time had been 
under pressure. It would be facile to assume that 
the Israelis are merely “letting off steam”; but 
the contrary view, which disregards the natural 
reaction of people who have been given a respite 
from war, is equally untenable. Moreover, the 
semi-peace feeing and its consequences are 
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responsible for some healthy signs of responsive¬ 
ness in the body politic. Thus, when (last 
November) senior Cabinet Ministers tried to hush 
up a scandal concerning a government-owned 
corporation which has been drilling oil in the 
Sinai, a public outcry forced the Government to 
agree to the appointment of a commission of 
inquiry. The daily hearings before this committee 
revealed an astoimding story of waste, ineffi¬ 
ciency, and inter-departmental rivalry wliich left 
the Israeli public flabbergasted. But the very fact 
that the lid has been taken off this Pandora’s box 
and that the Government has been virtually 
forced to wash its dirty linen in public is a sign 
of strength. When Moshe Dayan insists that 
Israel cannot hold two flags—“the Flag of War 
and the flag of internal 
reform”—he quite unwit¬ 
tingly supports Israeli doves. 

If, inde^, “the Flag of 
War”—one of Mr Dayan’s 
less fortunate contributions 
to the Israeli lexicon— 
hinders the necessary house¬ 
cleaning, then every effort 
should be made to extend 
the cease-fire and prevent 
the resumption of hostilities. 


T here is, however, 
one aspect of the pre¬ 
sent unrest which has deep 
roots and which poses a 
long-tenn threat to Israeli 
society—either in peace or 
in war. This problem lies 
in the narrowing, but still 
substantive gap between 
Israelis of European and American origin on tlic 
one hand atid those of African and Asian descent 
on the other. The Black Panthers and their 



demonstrations are merely the visible top of a dark 
iceberg. It is this gap which intelligent Israelis 
fear most. The scandals, the strikes, and the 
religious extremism can be controlled. The 
communal gap is a reality.* 

Israel, as an immigrant society, embodies 
contrasts and rifts rarely found elsewhere. It is 
this fact, above all, which explains its perennial 
unrest and excitability. Because Israel projects to 
the outside world, through its representatives and 
dignitaries, a white European face, there is a 
tendency to forget that Israel took in almost all 
the Jewish communities of the Arab and Moslem 
crescent. From the ghettos of Casablanca through 
the cave-dwellers of Libya to the mountains of 
Kurdistan, an unprecented mass exodus of Jews 
brought to Israel refugees 
from the Moslem world. 
Most of them came penniless 
in the eai ly 19S0s and filled 
the sordid transition camps 
which sprang up overnight 
all over the country. 

They came to a society 
heavily dominated by people 
of European extraction and 
to a life style totally foreign 
to them. A substantial 
minority of professional 
persons—who came mostly 
from the large cities of the 
Arab world—had the cul¬ 
tural equipment, education 
and training to compete 
With the Ashkenazi go- 
getters (i.e. the East and 
Central European Jews) 
and to join the ranks and 
status of the old Sephardi 
community which had been in Palestine before 
Independence.* But the great majority of new¬ 
comers were the poor Jews of North Africa, 


* The gap was widened by a number of factor s over 
which Israeli authorities had no control. Thus lliere 
was a process of negative selection in the immigration 
from North Africa: the French speaking Jewish 
intelligentsia often preferred the more lucrative posi¬ 
tions and easier absorption offered by France. On the 
other hand, immigration from western countries, 
which has increased in recent years, is characterised 
by positive selection: those who come arc those « ht) 
arc hi^Iy motivated on ideological grounds— 
academics, professionals, studente. Another factor 
which has bad a detrimental effect lies in the economics 
of a fast developing country. Many of the sources of 
wealth—steep rise in the value of real estate as well as 
profits on the stock exchange—gave ipso Jacto an 
advantage to old timers. Reparations from Germany 
acted as a similar factor: these reparations enabled 
many of the ex-refugees from Europe to move 


rapidly out of the slums and development towns and 
climb the socio-economic ladder into the upper strata 
of Lsraeli society. It is this feeling of being not only 
poor but also of being pot>r and alone, of being lelt 
behind, which introduces an emotional element of 
bit»crne.ss into the Black Panthers. 

* The temis usually used arc Ashkenazi and 
Sephardi Jews. 

But the Sephardic (Hebrew for “Spanish”) com¬ 
munity itself includes European Jews, descendants of 
exiles from Spain who settled in Holland, France, 
Italy, Greece, Bulgaria and, of course, England. In 
Israel, as elsewhere, some of the Sephardi Jews form 
a social 6litc. Consequently the use of the term 
“Sephardi” may be misleading. 

Orientals will be the term used in this article to 
designate Israeli Jews who are of African and Asian 
origin. 
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Yemen, Turkey and Iran. Their literacy was con¬ 
fined, at best, to ritual prayer. To see their descent 
from the crowded ships into the busy port of 
Haifa was to witness an event of human drama. 
The old men would kiss the ground while the 
frightened toddlers cried in the arms of their 
distraught mothers. The contrast between the 
bewildered clusters of dark-faced families and 
the hustle and bustle of Haifa raised the question 
whether the twain would ever meet. The new¬ 
comers found themselves in a strange world. 
Their own way of life was encroached upon by 
unfamiliar manners and morals. Their ancient 
Jewish religion was eroded by strong secular 
influences; their patriarchal patterns were washed 
away when the previously all-powerful father 
became a manual labourer or was simply put on 
the dole; skills that were useful in their home¬ 
towns became superfluous in the new semi- 
industrialised society. The great majority of the 
refugees from the i^ab world formed therefore 

*The American experience has similar, but not 
identical, aspects. Thus the Daniel Moynihan report 
to President Johnson points out the negative impact 
of the female-based household of the Black lower- 
class family in America, and it is an impact which 
cannot be obliterated by the ordinary, or even com¬ 
pensatory education. (The last point was made by 
James Coleman in his now famous report on American 
education.) In Israel, as in the U.S.A., “cultural 
uplift” programmes, in which mothers are taught how 
to teach their children, are carried out. It is too early 
to pass judgment on the effectiveness of such efforts. 

* No Israeli research corroborates the famous work 
of Arthiu Jensen in which he concluded that 83 % of 
the variation in I.Q. could be accounted for by 
“genetic factors”. These conclusions, which have been 
seriously questioned on methodological and other 

S ounds in the U.S., are incompatible with the Israeli 
ibbutz experience. The Kibbutz is a unique human 
laboratory for examining such questions. There the 
parental home impact is minimis^, and the children 
are exposed to common educational and environ¬ 
mental experiences from early infancy. The Kibbutz 
experience has, therefore, universal ramifications. 
Recent research conducted by Dr M. Smilansky and 
Dr S. Smilansky—a husband-and-wife team from 
Tel Aviv University—dealt with children of various 
ethnic origins who were bom in a Kibbutz and, 
consequently, were exposed to similar sexaal condi¬ 
tions from infancy. The research shows that when 
children of various communal backgrounds were 
Rouped according to the parents* education, occupa¬ 
tion, and other variables, the communal variable 
disappears. And the same average I.Q. and the same 
rate of gifted children appears in Oriental and 
European children. There still remain, however, 
individual scxnal variables, mainly the level of parents’ 
education. But that factor will probably decrease in 
importance within the foreseeable future with 
greater equality among Kibbutz-bred parents. 

It should be noted, however, that from a practical 
point of view, the Kibbutz’s contribution towards 
solving the communal problem has been minimal. The 
IQbbutz community accounts for 3*3% of the Israeli 
population, and the number of Oriratals among them 
IS estimated at no more than S %. 


a separate society, “the Second Israel,’’ as they 
were called in the 19S0s. 

The Ashkenazi old-timers were undaunted by 
this incorrigible cleavage between East and West. 
With a typical simplistic naiveti they believed that 
the parents were anyway lost to Israeli society— 
the contemporary parallel of Moses’ “desert 
generation’’—but that their children would be 
saved thanks to the amenities of modem Israeli 
society; education, health, trade imionism, youth 
clubs, environment. The few pessimistic doubts 
were spumed. It is this naivete which explains 
the shock which followed the first “Black 
Panthers” Jerusalem demonstration last summer. 
Many among the demonstrators were born in 
Israel. Their bitterness attested to the failure of 
the naive dream. Twenty years after the mass 
exodus, the cleavage was still there—more 
vociferous than before, more frightening than 
ever, 

Th£ naive belief disregarded some elementary 
truisms applicable to similar immigrant societies.® 
It ignored the vicious circle whereby poverty 
breeds ignorance, ignorance breeds unplanned 
families which, in turn, breed more poverty. 
Moreover, educators in the 1950s put too great 
an emphasis on formal education (which was, in 
any case, inferior because of the quality of the 
teachers who volunteered to teach in slums and 
development towns). Anyway, school, or even 
nursery-school, starts too late to inculcate the 
necessary capacity to learn. The foimative years 
in which a child grows up in his parental environ¬ 
ment cannot be compensated for by so many 
school hours. Worse than that, the very notion 
of the parents as “a lost generation” and the 
emphasis on drawing the children from their 
traditional, primitive home had some disastrous 
results. The children could not, because of the 
obvious limitations, compete with the achieve¬ 
ments of the Ashkenazi children, and in addition 
to that, lost whatever remained of their parents’ 
already whittled-down authority. The destruc¬ 
tion of the home was not compensated for by an 
adequate learning capacity. The inevitable drift 
out of both school and family led the immigrants* 
sons—again, as in other immigrant societies—^to 
the fringes of society, to a subculture of drugs and 
petty crime.® The “Black Panthers” are the 
children not of the dream, but of its frustration. 


W HO ARE the black PANTHERS? This 
small group is numerically insignificant and 
politically powerless. It consists of about one 
hundred youths of North African origin—most of 
them with some record of juvenile delinqumcy— 
who marched out of the squalor of Jerusalem 
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shuns into the limelight of TV and press coverage. 
Any resemblance to their American nameMVf ji 
is purely accidental. One of their major griev* 
ances, for example is their exclusion from 
Army service. More like deprived domestic 
kittens than angry jungle cats, they want to 
“make it” into Israeli society rather than to 
destroy it. Despite their sm^ numbers their 
demonstrations attracted thousands of dis¬ 
satisfied youths. 

There are in Israel an estimated 15,000 youths 
between the ages of 14 and 17 who are out of 
school and out of work. The Panthers’ protest 
against Ashkenazi domination struck a note 
among these drop-outs—^the great majority of 
whom are Orientjjs. On some of their Jerusalem 
demonstrations, the Panthers managed to attract 
thousands of adherents. The inevitable chain 
reaction set in: resort to violence, police reaction, 
punitive action, headlines, increased popularity, 
larger demonstrations. By the end of summer, it 
seemed that Israel had to brace itself for a series 
of wild disturbances. The usually unresponsive 
Israeli political establishment reacted with ur¬ 
gency. Government spending on housing for 
Israelis—as distinct from new immigrants—^was 
substantially increased. The Army had to recon¬ 
sider its selective policy—^which rejected the 
Panthers and their like—and went to the other 
extreme of drafting an experimental group of 
inmates straight S'rom gaol to barracks. Above 
all, the Panthers were successful in focusing 
attention on the plight which they represented: 
while in July 1967, in a public opinion poll 
immediately after the Six-Day War, 84% thought 
the intercommunal relations were good, tht figure 
dropped to 48% by the end of 1971. 

Internal splits and frictions have weakened the 
Panthers and they have recently become almost 
ineffective; but the volcano which spewed them 
out of their dark anonymity into public attention 
may, and probably will, erupt again. Given 
Israel’s egalitarian outlook, the tension will 
be there as long as there is a gap between 
Europeans and Orientals. 

The socio-economic oap which separates Euro¬ 
peans from Orientals is manifest in all spheres of 
Israeli life. Out of 2,564,000 Jews who lived in 
Israel at the end of 1970, 674,600 were bom in 
Asia or Africa and 555.600 were bom to a 
father bora in Asia or Africa. Altogether, 
therefore, 1,230,200—about half of Israeli Jews— 
are of Asian and African origin. But because of 
the higher birth rate among the Orientals, their 
share grovra as we reach younger age groujw. 
Thus, in primary schools, 61*2% of the pupils 
are of Oriental origin (as against 26-9% Euro- 
pean-American and 11 -9 % Israeli origin). But the 


higher we go in the educational system, the lower 
the percentage of Orientals: 47 2% in all second¬ 
ary schools, including vocational and evening 
classes; 30% in ordinary day schools. In 
universities—where entrance exams establish 
a pure merit system—the share drops down to an 
alarming 14%. Among graduate students their 
share is even lower. 

The average gross annual money income per 
urban Jewish family illustrates another facet of 
the gap. The figure for the average Oriental 
family in 1970 is 8,300 Israeli pounds with an 
average of 4-9 persons in the family, as against 
12,000 Israeli pounds for a European family of 
3-1 persons. 

But the figures demonstrate not only the exis¬ 
tence of the gap but also the great progress 
already made. 

Thus, in 1958 only 8-2% of Oriental families 
owned a refrigerator, as against 92-5% in 1970. 
In that year there was near equality in ownership 
of durable goods (e.g. cooking ranges and wash¬ 
ing machines). In housing, too, there is a 
dramatic and swift closing of the gap. The 
number of persons per room has decreas^ in all 
sectors, but is especially noticeable among 
Oriental families (from 2-35 persons per room in 
1965 to 1-93 in 1970). The number of students in 
all educational institutions has gone up at a rate 
double that of the rate of population increase. 
Wherever you turn, whichever numbers and 
figures you check, the tremendous progress made 
by immigrants from Oriental countries is in 
evidence. It is seen in development towns such as 
Dimona in the Negev. Fifteen years ago Dimona 
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Mm a dreary coUection of shacks housing 
families from North Africa, living on welfare 
relief. Now it is a flourishing town, one of Israel’s 
most pleasing sights, with schools which can 
compete with some of the country’s best. I think 
it can fairly be said; no other parallel immigrant 
society has reached such an achievement within 
a sin^e generation. In the arts, a young genera¬ 
tion of Oriental Israelis play a prominent role— 
especially in the theatre and light entertain¬ 
ment fields. The most radical of all criteria—^the 
“intermarriage” between the two conununities— 
is perhaps the most evocative of all statistics. Such 
intermarriage is the final step in an integrative 
process, and it usually appears only after genera¬ 
tions of common education have eradicated the 
different cultural traces of 
the mother countries. In 
Israel, the rate of inter¬ 
marriages has climbed stead¬ 
ily. In 1969 it reached 
17 "5% of all Jewish mar¬ 
riages in Israel (as com¬ 
pared with 14-5% in 1960). 

If all goes well, in 197S one 
out of every four weddings 
will be between Oriental 
and European, thus further 
reducing the already nar¬ 
rowing gap. 

The DiFHCULTiEs of the 
Orientals are compounded 
by the deficiencies of the 
Israeli political system. Un¬ 
der this system, the party 
machinery virtually reigns 
supreme. The central istic 
character of this system is 
reinforced both in the elec¬ 
toral system and in the structure of the Israeli 
political party itself. The electoral system is 
wholly proportional and the Party lists are made 
up by faceless nomination committees which, 
naturally, prefer familiar and trusted faces. An 
Israeli party itself is run from above, with con¬ 
ventions and general elections within the party 
being the exception and not the rule. The conse¬ 
quence has been a self-perpetuating system which 
gives the Old-Timers a hold over the country’s 
body politic. Again, this is not a unique Israeli 
phenomenon. In the U.S.A. generations passed 
before the hegemony of the English Founding 
Fathers and their descendants could be overcome 
by late-comers. But in Israel, because of the 
political system and the total dependence on the 
central party apparatus of all political cells, an 
unnecessary burden has been placed on the 
progress of Oriental newoonurs towards fiill 


representation in the Knesset and the Cabinet. 
Thus only one out of 18 Cabinet Ministers and 
only 13 out of 114 Jewish members of the 
Knesset are of Oriental origin. 

This disproportionate representation is not the 
result of a prejudice, and certainly not of a 
conscious discriminatory attitude on the part of 
Israel’s political establishment. The very basis of 
the system gives preferential status to Israel’s 
political old-timers, who happen to be Ashkenazi 
and usually of East European extraction. When 
embittered Black Panthers point out the fact that 
all Israel’s Prime Ministers and Presidents were 
Ashkenazi, they forget that all of them belonged 
and belong to the same segment of the Founders’ 
Generation (which is, incidentally, Ashkenazi). 

The Panthers’ charges 
of “deliberate prejudice” 
within the government are, 
in my view, plain nonsense. 
In the Army, which is per¬ 
haps Israel’s purest merito¬ 
cracy and at which no 
charges of prejudice could 
possibly be level led, the share 
of the Orientals among 
high-ranking officers is even 
lower than that in the 
government. On the other 
hand, in local government 
as well as in the lower 
echelons of the Histadrut, 
the Orientals already have a 
substantial and constantly 
increasing sitare. In fact, 
one of the more encourag¬ 
ing aspects of the com¬ 
munal problem in Israel is 
the absence of deliberate 
“racial” discrimination. The • 
existence of subtle social discrimination which 
is a by-product of the economic and cultural diff¬ 
erences cannot be ignored, but wherever these are 
eradicated, social integration follows. This can 
be verified by pointing out the almost total 
integration of those communities which, though 
of Oriental origin, have (because of their cultural 
and economic background) been integrated into 
the fabric of Israeli society. Such communities 
include the old pre-Israel Sephardic community, 
the prosperous and well-educated community of 
Egyptian Jews and, to a lesser degree, the upper 
strata of the Jews from Baghdad. 

I SRAEL IS A COUNTRY in a State of rapid 
transition. It grew out of the closely knit 
family of the Yishuv (the pre-Israeli State Jewish 
community in Palestine). The Yishuv was a 
unique pheoomeaon. It was a State within a State. 
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been blocked by political clods. This feding that 




United by a sense of destiny, it was linked 
together by an amazing self-discipline to a self- 
imposed and centralistic leadership. The Yishuv 
had its own army, taxation, education system, 
self-government—all accepted without any en¬ 
forcement mechanism. It was a selective and 
ilitist society run, as it were, by a Family Council. 
Contemporary Israel has acquired a totally new 
character. It is, despite its relative smallness, a 
mass, semi-industrialised, variegated society. 
Consequently, Israel has lost the self-discipline 
of the Yishuv, but it has not shed the centralistic 
structure and philosophy which was founded 
upon voluntary acceptance. 

The resulting tension is obvious. The Estab¬ 
lishment’s word is no longer a command, and 
dissent breaks into the open from the dissatisfied 
classes. This dissent, whether stemming from 
underprivileged Orientals or from discontented 
workers—and, often, the two are identical— 
cannot be checked any longer by resort to auth¬ 
ority, moral or legal. This dissent is aggravated by 
the feeling that the ordinary channels of the 
democratic process which should make the 
Government responsive to current moods have 


ordinary responsiveness is absent has been con¬ 
ducive to outbursts of bitter and, sometimes, 
violent dissent. 


And yet, despite ail its flaws, I am not per¬ 
suaded that Israel’s political establishment can be 
condemned—because it is this very cstablishmeait 
which has been responsible for the impressive 
progress made by hundreds of thousands of 
refugees from Arab countries who, within the 
life span of one generation skipped centuries of 
poverty and illiteracy and passed from a medieval 
life-style to the benefits—and the malaise—of 
modernity. Indeed, in judging Israel’s com¬ 
munal problem I would suggest that everyone 
should be wary of making hasty judgments. So 
much depends on one’s point of view. Looking 
backwards to 1948 & All That, one is astonished 
at the road covered. Looking forwards, towards 
the goal of total integration, to a day when the 
words Ashkenazi and Sephardi would be obliter¬ 
ated from the common speech, one is overawed 
by the long road ahead. 
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To Hell with 
Europe! 

By Richard Mayne 

T hat remark —attributed to Senator Schall 
of Minnesota in 193S—^must have been the 
reaction of many Encounter readers when they 
met the article by “A European” in the AprU 
issue. What a nuisance Europe is! First it involves 
us all in two world wars; then it absorbs count* 
less million dollars of American aid; it splits 
down the middle; then the Western half starts to 
unite, but the British include themselves out. 
When they knock at the door, it’s twice slammed 
In their faces, then opened; but they have to pay 
an admission fee. Meanwhile, things inside have 
changed. Some of the original plans have been 
sabotaged; others, for farm policy and monetary 
union, have run into trouble; relations with the 
United States have become strained. And in 
Britain, the Eiuopean question has divided the 
country, as well as boring a large section of it. 
In the last few months and weeks, especially, the 
British Labour Party has contorted itself on this 
and related issues like a mediaeval heretic being 
tom apart on the rack. So there’s no doubt that 
for many people, except the die-hard Labour 
Left-wing, Europe is one of those subjects like 
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death and taxes that they’d much rather forget. 

And here comes “A European” crying havoc 
from Brussels and letting loose, if not the dogs 
of war, at least the curs of controversy. Well- 
founded rumour has it that the pseudonym 
conceals the sharp political wits of Dr Ralf 
Dahrendorf, former professor of sociology at 
Tubingen, former Free Democratic Minister, and 
present Member of the E.E.C. Commission con¬ 
cerned with external relations and external trade. 
Listeners to the B.B.C.’s Radio-4 programme 
It's Your Line may have heard him not long ago 
explaining the Europe^ Community to puzzled 
telephone enquirers who feared that joining the 
Common Market might erode habeas corpus —a 
query rather easier to deal with than one that 
faced me in a later programme: will the price of 
water in the “Market” force us to flush the 
lavatory only once a day? He could probably 
have answered even that one: his knowledge, his 
command of English, and his kindly patience 
were all exemplary. But now he comes on stage, 
as he did some time ago in Germany, disguised 
as a gadfly instead of an apologist; and he stings 
the Community in several places where it hurts. 

There was hullabaloo in Brussels when the 
German text of his article first appeared. Treason! 
cried some cold-footed hot-heads, angry that a 
putative Member of the Commission should have 
blown the gaff. Several old stagers from what “A 
Exuopean” dismisses as the E.E.C. Mark I dipped 
their typewriter ribbons in venom and orthodoxy 
to disparage and dispute his aspersions; a small 
horrified band got up a cabal against him; there 
was huffing in committees of the European 
Parliament, and puffing on the floor—oh, hadn’t 
we the gaiety for several weeks. Initially, I too 
was tempted to write a piccolo counterblast to 
add to this European Phil the Fluter’s ball: 
but wiser counsels, as they say, prevailed. That is, 

I read “A European” again in Encounter. 

On second reading, it’s hard to disagree with 
much of what he says. The E.E.C. is a repository 
of gobblcdygook, including its own nickname 
“Common Market”: seldom has idealism had so 
uninspiring a slogan. Take this: 

The aim of the draft regulation is to establish a 
framework for cooperation between companies, 
integration of their ancillary facilities and means of 
providing aids on a Community basis, all with a 
view to the most effective promotion of such 
activities as contribute towards the security of the 
Community’s hydrocartxnis supply. 

Was it for this that Monnet delved and Schuraan 
span? Well, in a sense it was—to integrate Europe 
in a hiunble, patient way, to make her citizens 
better off and more independent, to set up a few 
civilised rules aad signposts in the jungle of 
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international relations. But they didn’t, talk like 
that about it. And the sentence I’ve quoted 
doesn’t come, believe it or not, from some 
arcane internaJ document, written by experts for 
experts in the leaden jargon of negotiation: it’s 
from the monthly bulletin put out in English “to 
give a concise view of current Community alfairs 
and to stimulate discussion on European prob¬ 
lems in general.’’ It can’t be accused of vul gar 
propaganda, that’s for sure. But there’s something 
wrong with anyone who mistakes such gtink for 
English. 


Then again, there may be too much harmonisa¬ 
tion for its own sake—or an effort to get too 
much. One of the surprises in Brussels is how 
many experts are beavering away these days with 
more expertise than perspective. To say this is 
not to endorse the usual braying complaint 
against “the Brussels bureaucracy.” Not counting 
doormen, secretaries, and administrative assist¬ 
ants, the officials on the Commission staff 
number only about 1,500—not many to deal 
with the economic life of (at present) six countries, 
including agriculture, transport, anti-trust prob¬ 
lems, energy policy, research, regional planning, 
overseas aid, statistics, legal problems, and 
external trade. But many of the Brussels officials, 
unavoidably, spend their days enmeshed in their 
specialities; and m times of political trouble, 
which Europe has certainly seen in the last few 
years, one escape route for a civil servant is into 
supposedly neutral detail. His superiors may 
abet this by trying to depoliticise hot issues and 
turn them into technical minutiae. It ihay be 
good for Europe, in the long run, and it certainly 
helps the organigram: but it makes for dispersal 
of effort, and it saps morale. Sometimes, recently, 
the Commission has looked to the outside world 
as if it needed to play one of those “only one 
parachute” games that used to be popular before 
mass air travel: you’re in a plane about to crash, 
and only one passenger can be saved—so whom 
do you choose? In E.E.C. terms, you’re in 
Brussels, heading for a crisis with one member 
state or another: there’s time to salvage only a 
handful of E.E.C. policies—which? As Dr 
Johnson said in another context, such exercises 
concentrate the mind wonderfully. 


A nother field in which “A European” 
seems to have struck ore is in his critique of 
the Community institutions. Again, to say this is 
not to repeat the familiar British guff on the 
subject, which seems to reflect laziness, in¬ 
comprehension, or deep unconscious hostility to 
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the whole idea. “Don't talk about institutions” 
one M.P. told me recently: “the word’s a red rag 
to John Bull.” “Decision-making machinery”, it 
seems, is the O.K. phrase: it suggests a sleek, 
honed-down piece of minimal apparatus, pro¬ 
bably worked by batteries and cassettes. 
“Institutions”, on the other hand, has a dreadful, 
abstract ring to it: the blunt, dogged, down-to- 
earth British imagine some huge artiflcial paper¬ 
shuffling and speechifying assemblage, established 
on doctrinaire continental principles perhaps 
traceable to Montesquieu, with vinous baggy- 
eyed, steel-spectacled, double-breasted foreign 
parliamentarians quibbling in Latinate phrase¬ 
ology about pointless Resolutions and Orders of 
the Day. Strasbourg at its worst, in fact, with 
“faceless Brussels biueaucrats” thrown in. 

A house, pace Le Corbusier, is not a machine 
for living in: or if it is, pace Polly Adler, it's not 
a home. The Community, likewise, can’t be nm 
by “machinery”: it’s a matter for men and 
women; and “institutions” are the means they 
use to achieve reasonable behaviour. What’s 
wrong with the E.E.C. as it stands is not that it 
has “over-elaborate” institutions—the customary 
reproach: it’s that the Community institutions 
arc too machine-like, and not democratic enough. 
Also, like many machines, they’re not particu¬ 
larly etheient: heat loss alone is considerable, and 
friction occurs all the time. 

One small example “A European” notes in 
passing: the lack of a budgetary office. In national 
administrations, the farm support budget is 
decided on after a fight between the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the Treasury. It may not be an 
ideal method, but it keeps costs under some 
control. In the Community, at least formally, this 
particular Trojan War doesn’t take place. In its 
stead, the Ministers of Agriculture of the various 
countries hold a bun fight, or a bean-feast: they 
settle each year’s Community farm prices among 
themselves, in the relaxed type of auction that 
becomes possible when only the taxman-Kir the 
housewife—paycth. Consumers, as so often, lose 
out; while owing to the peculiar nature of the 
common farm policy—more for support than for 
modernisation—rich fanners get richer and poor 
peasants stay poor. There must be a better way 
to run things than this. 

But the main value of “A European’s” 
diagnosis lies in his treatment of the relative 
roles of the Commission, the Permanent Repre¬ 
sentatives, and the European Parliament. Origin¬ 
ally, as he suggests, it may have been thought that 
the Commission would develop into a European 
Government, solely responsible to the European 
Parliament. A notion of this kind underlay the 
first European Community, the coal and steel 
pool, whose extranational “Executive” was 
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called “the High Authority.” But since the mid- 
1950s it’s been obvious that evolution in such a 
direction, if it ever takes place at all, will be 
endlessly obstructed and painfully slow. Long 
before the E.E.C. came into being, the High 
Authority behaved with all the restraint of the 
future E.E.C. Commission, essentially making 
proposals to be decided on by the Council of 
Ministers, whose members represent the indi¬ 
vidual States. If the Coal and Steel Community’s 
primeval institutional model was that of Europe 
Mark I, it’s been out of production for a very 
long time. We’re now dealing with Mark III, 
if not Mark IV. So “Europeans of the first hour”, 
as “A European” calls them, ought not to be 
scared by having the obvious pointed out so 
belatedly. 

There’s no surprise, either, in hearing that the 
Permanent Representatives of the member States 
are the—well, the hijackers in the woodpile or 
the baggage compartment. No sooner had the 
Community taken off for an integrated Europe, 
than there they were, holding pistols to the pilot’s 
head and demanding to be put down in I'Europe 
des Etats. Established under an article of the 
Rome Treaty that doesn’t insist on their necessity, 
the Reprisentantspermanents OT Stdndige Vertreter 
were originally known, to some German-speaking 
Commission people, as Standige Verrdter (or 
“permanent traitors”) since they intruded as 
middlemen in the Commission-Council dialogue, 
sometimes trying to head the Commission off 
from proposals it could have championed 
politically in the Council, and sometimes even 
threatening to usurp the Commission’s indepen¬ 
dent role—which would have meant substituting 
a traditional body of national delegates for an 
extranationai if not supranational executive. 
“A European” well describes the Permanent Re¬ 
presentatives as “officials de facto responsible to 
no one and de jure responsible to no parliament.” 
In many respects they have been indispensable, 
processing some of the minutiae that shouldn’t 
waste the time of Ministers. But they enjoy that 
“power without responsibility” so strangely 
ascribed to harlots; and if they fulfil some of 
Europe’s hygienic needs, they nevertheless want 
watching. 

Finally, “A European” is probably right to re¬ 
gard more power for the European Parliament as 
a priority to be tackled before considering its 
direct election. It's all too easy to imagine the 
dismally low poll, the artificial excitement of 
small groups, the pompous nonentities among 
the candidates, and the general air of wet fire¬ 
works that would surround direct elections held 
today. The world’s great Eurobores, of whom 
Britain has an unfair quota, would have a field 


day: unsingable European anthems would vie 
with unmemorable European slogans, and unkind 
television cameras would spy on meetings of the 
faithful and the anti-Marketeer fanatics, both 
equally weird. This isn’t to say that the present 
system of nominating members of the European 
Parliament is satisfactory, or that ways won’t 
have to be found of maldng it a real and direct 
expression of opinion at the polls. But direct 
elections without greater powers would be an 
expensive courting of danger; and the immediate 
question is how the Parliament can gain real 
Influence on what the Community does and 
what it spends. 


I T IS AT THIS POINT that “A European” begins 
to part company with other Europeans of 
whatever hour. He suggests that the European 
Parliament should acquire some control (or 
controle, in the weaker French sense, perhaps) 
over the Council of Ministers. His analysis holds 
good, I think, in so far as it’s clear that power 
for the present rests with the Council; it’s also 
true to say that the Council as such, when it 
votes by majority, isn’t democratically “con¬ 
trolled.” But so long as the unanimity rule is 
applied to most important decisions, each mem¬ 
ber of the Council individually has his vote; and 
each member, ultimately, owes his legitimacy to 
his national democratic system. In this sense, the 
Council resembles the Parliament; and if the 
Parliament, as “A European” hints, is democratic 
enough on these grounds, why not the Council 
too? Qn “A European’s” own terms, that is, there 
seems no reason why the Council should be 
responsible to the European Parliament, since its 
members are responsible to their national parlia¬ 
ments. Only when majority voting applies is 
there a case for parliamentary “control” at the 
European level—and majority voting in the 
Council is a feature of Europe Mark I. 

But minor contradictions of this sort aren’t the 
crucial issue. If “A European’s” analysis led the 
member States to subordinate the Council to 
the European Parliament, even logical inconsis¬ 
tencies would have earned their keep. What’s much 
more worrying is the author’s prescription for 
some - of the ills he diagnoses so effectively: 
“European Ministers” and “Davignon Com¬ 
mittees” to supersede the present Community 
structure. 

“European Ministers” were first formally 
suggested by President Pompidou; since he first 
spoke of them, the proposal seems to have lost 
ground, except perhaps in Germany, where 
there’s long been concern about the disunited 
front that German Ministers tend to put up in 
the Council, thetepresentative of each Ministry 
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being quite likely to sing a subtly different song. 
If one Minister from each Government were 
appointed to deal with all "European” issues, 
such cacophony could be avoided, and much of 
the load could be removed from the (unclected) 
Permanent Representatives. It sounds attractive 
—perhaps especially as the nucleus of some 
future European Government. But its dangers 
are great. One of the advantages of the present 
system, whereby Ministers from most depart¬ 
ments at some time or other meet in the Council, 
is that all of them get some stake in the Brussels 
"machine.” Another is that the Council consists 
of the people who do the job, and face the 
consequences, at home. They know the dossiers— 
or ought to; they have command of the national 
civil servants whose work Brussels affects. 
Replace them with specialist “European” Minis- 
sters, and you lose these benefits. The national 
Ministers remain remote from their foreign 
counterparts, and from the Community atmos¬ 
phere; the European Ministers, at home, have a 
fatally amateur air. Ways could be found, no 
doubt, of reducing these drawbacks: a good 
inter-Ministcrial liaison committee, such as 
France has long had, might do the trick. But for 
the present, when what the British and other new 
entrants need is the bain de foule of contact wjth 
the Community, it seems likely to be counter¬ 
productive, if not to make each country’s 
negotiating margin in the Council unworkably 
narrow. 

There are .similar attractions and dangers 
in the idea of repeating in other fields the 
experience of the Davignon Committee of senior 
national civil servants set up to discuss and. God 
willing, coordinate the member States’ foreign 
policies. Flexibility seems to be the selling point: 
look, Sir, It's an all-purpose model that needs no 
instruction manual—it can do anything. Or 
nothing. Europeans of the first hour aren’t alone. 
I’m sure, in remembering other bodies of this 
sort. Is this really the chancy Europe we want? 
Would such a system even have produced the 
“mere” customs union that some Europeans 
now look down on as a fairly minor achievement 
of the Europe of the Six? Personally, 1 doubt it; 
and the tasks ahead are more formidable still. 
Monetary union; regional development; even 
the assimilation of four new member States, with 
a network of links to nearly eighty others in the 
rest of the world—^all this is a great deal to trust 
to traditional inter-governmental procedures. 
Let’s not throw away the E.E.C. Mark I with 
too much haste. Soon, the European Community 
will face Eastern Europe in the European 
Security Conference. This, as one senior national 


civil servant has been heard to remark, is far too 
important a matter to be left to the Davignon 
Committee, able and amiable as all its members 
are. 


S o what can we do with the walking 
wounded patient for whom our doctor’s 
prescription seems not enough? Myself, I’d 
follow his diagnosis but order nastier medicine. 

First, the gobbledygook. Let’s start by banning 
words and phrases like "ancillary facilities”, out¬ 
lawing the passive voice and abstract nouns that 
end in "-ation”; let’s oblige all Community 
Spokesmen and writesmen to say what they mean 
in words understandable by the late Harold Ross. 

Secondly, the technical escape-routes. Let’s 
ensure that no Commission department operates 
in isolation from policy-making and from its 
colleagues: let’s have a planning staff, a set of 
priorities, and a system of small teams, with 
teams of team-leaders pyriuniding up to the 
Commission Members; let’s knock down the 
barrack-like Berlaymont building, or quit it, and 
find quarters where people can meet instead of 
telephoning and sending each other memos. 

Thirdly, the Institutions themselves. Let’s 
appoint effective administrators to the Com¬ 
mission—men with ability and political sense, 
whether they’re cx-Ministers or not. Let’s have 
the Parliament ratify the Governments’ choice 
for President of the Commission, and allow him 
to choose his own colleagues, to be appointed by 
the Governments and confirmed in office by the 
Parliament later on. Let’s start a system whereby 
the Commission President works out an action 
programme with each new President of the 
Council, and submits it to the Parliament for a 
vote. Let’s have national direct elections to the 
Parliament, pending direct elections on a Euro¬ 
pean scale. Let’s give the Davignon Committee a 
political Secretariat, of extra-national officials 
like the Commission, and site it in Brussels so 
that the two can work together and eventually 
merge. 

And when we’ve done all this tinkering, let’s 
get on with building Europe in the immediate 
practical future—improving the common farm 
policy, expanding regional policy, saving our 
continent from dreck, setting up a European 
currency, building up permanent links with 
America and Russia, and using enlightened self- 
interest to help the world’s poor. If Europe 
Mark I had an advantage, it was this: in those 
days unity made sense to everyone, even if they 
hadn’t got it. Now that it’s within our grasp, we’d 
be crazy to lose it by forgetting what the word 
means. 
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Ivan niich’s Utopia 

As Secretary of an educational organisation which 
was responsible for Dr Ivan Illich’s first visit to Britain 
la October of last year, and therefore in some measure 
for the attention now being given to his thought and 
books in this country, I must express my personal 
dismay that Encounter [April] should have given 
space to a letter so flippant and uninformed as that of 
Mr James Wellard. Those who had the privilege of 
meeting and hearing Ivan lliich found him abounding 
in qualities sorely lacking on the contemporary scene: 
the qualities of integrity and human compassion, 
carried by a profound erudition and inspired by a 
militant passion for justice. Since readers of Encoun¬ 
ter have every opportunity for checking the origin of 
Dr lilich’s name, which Mr Wellard questions... 
and to form their own Judgment about the value and 
purpose of his pioneering work, by reading the sensi¬ 
tive biography in Divine Disobedience by Francine du 
Plessix Gray and Dr Illich’s books, I wish to confine 
myself to one observation only, concerning the article 
by Professor Sidney Hook, in the January issue of 
Encounter (“Ivan Illich’s Utopia’’]. 

I am referring to his complete disregard of one of the 
main sources of Ivan Illich’s concern and thereby 
missing the point completely: namely the effect of 
Western educational systems and present-day Western 
“values” upon the developing world, the larger part of 
the world’s population. Professor Hook’s approach is 
in itself an illustration of the sickness of the rich 
nations. West and North, manifested in compart¬ 
mentalised, selfish thinking and intellectual arrogance. 
To understand the roots of Ivan Illich’s ethos, may I 
refer Sidney Hook back to the vision and educational 
work of the great Leo Tolstoy. And to make him begin 
to understand the sense of urgency felt by Dr Illich, and 
by countless other thinking persons, may I refer him 
to the recent M.I.T. study “The Limits to Growth” 
and the many other titles bearing on the predicament 
of the poor majority on this planet. 

Ren£e-Marie Parry 

The Teilhard Centre 
for the Future of Man, 

London 


My cRiTictSMS of Ivan Illich were directed not at his 
person but at his ideas which I regard as invalid and 
extremely mischievous in their educational conse¬ 
quences. Whatever Illich’s sources, they have no 
bearing on the weaknesses of his argument and 
evidence for the extreme and, in my view, irresponsible 
proposals he advances. It is presumptuous to assume 


that those who disagree with Illich (or, for that mattw, 
with Teilhard de Chardin) are devoid of concern or 
“a sense of urgency” for “the predicament of the poor 
majority on this planet.” Intelligent attempts to relieve 
that predicament should include measures to extend 
and improve available schooling by deepening and 
enriching its quality. Why this attitude, rather than 
proposals to abolish schooling, should be character¬ 
ized as “selfish thinking and intellectual arrogance”, 
1 am at a complete loss to understand. Those inclined 
to resort to such ad hominem arguments might have 
profited from a more critical schooling. 

Sidney Hook 

New York University ^ 


Johnson’s “Third World” 

No ONE DISPUTES that controlled economics have their 
weaknesses or that Third World nations loo often fall 
far short in realising development goals. A danger in 
this Icss-than-inspiring record lies in that it tempts 
one to conclude as Professor Harry Johnson did (“A 
Word to the Third World”, Encounter, October, 
1971) that the fault lies in controls and development 
planning. While we agree with much of what Pro¬ 
fessor Johnson says, we would point out his advice to 
scrap controls in favour of competition would have 
the practical consequence of weakening the control 
of Third World governments over their nations’ 
economic apparatus. Most African and Asian 
countries favour varying degrees of controls as do 
Western developed nations despite a Western pre¬ 
disposition against such controls as pointed out by 
Barbara Ward. Forms of controls were after all a 
core issue of the international monetary crisis pre¬ 
cipitated by the August 1971 U.S. economic measures 
just as controls are key to the functioning of the 
Common Market. A planned economy entails 
strengthening the state. Whv, then, should one 
concerned with a strong Third World realistically 
expect these nations—with even fewer margins than 
the West—to abandon controls? 

Baron Louis’ statement almost a century-and-a- 
half ago, "Faites-nous de bonne politique et Je vous 
feral de bonnes finances" is as applicable today to the 
Third World as it is to highly developed nations. The 
sticking-point on which questions of economic de¬ 
velopment ultimately fall is politics, as Ls illustrated 
by the directorship of the World Bank being in the 
able hands of Mr Robert McNamara and (as re¬ 
ported by The Economist, February 12) by the 
political impact of the August 1971 U.S. surcharge 
vls-d-vis U.S.-Canadian relations. (And future “kinks” 
in these relations cannot be precluded.) 

The obvious comparison of the Chinese and Indian 
examples further points the scene (although Professor 
Johnson discuss^ only former British colonies). 
While Peking and New Delhi both rely in varying 
degrees on controls, political realities in China permit, 
in fact ensure, their iargely effective implementation. 
In India, with its British-bequeathed f(^eral system, 
civil service, etc, political realities do not: the interests 
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of India and its people are too often lost amidst the 
clash of state and federal interests and endless 
political manoeuvering. Hence while the new-type 
intensive agriculture has had considerable success in 
India (New Delhi announced in January that it 
achieved self-sufficiency in rice production), there is 
still hunger. The comparison is all the more devastat¬ 
ing when one considers the massive foreign aid 
extended to India over the years with the aid China 
received, not to mention the economic dislocation 
China sustained as a result of the ending of Soviet 
long-term credits in 1957 and the abrupt Soviet dis¬ 
continuance of technical assistance in 1960. 


The larger issue here, however, is not simply 
Professor Johnson’s advocating economics over 
politics, nor is it his proposing competition. It is 
rather related to his advocating the eliminaiion of 
controls and, in the same vein, his criticism (Letters, 
Encounter, January 1972) of Professor Myrdal’s 
works as “anti-scientific”, “humanly irresponsible”, 
and “insultingly condescending” in their reflection of 
“social determinism”. The vast diversity of issues, 
structures, and processes within the Third World 
precludes single, simple answers to Third World 
problems, as Professor Johnson would undoubtedly 
affirm. Why, then, advocate a one-track approach? 

The internationally known economists such as 
Professors Johnson, Gunnar Myrdal. Dudley Seers, 
Barbara Ward, Thomas Balogh, J. K. Oalbiaiih, 
Gustav Ranis, Paul Streelen, Albert O. Htrschman, 
A. J. Meyer us well as younger people in the field— 
Robert de 'A. Sha<., Lester Brown. Reginald H. 
Green, Ann Seidman —for example, are all making 
valuable contributions. From this multiplicity of 
views, let Third Woildcrs—should they wish to do 
so—select one or a variety of directions for implement¬ 
ation in their countries refiectmg their interests and 
suitable to their problems and economies. 

Andrew Carvfly, Iqbal A. Siddiqi 

NonaUgned Third World Anmiul, 

St Louis, Missouri 


I FIND this letter hard to follow, because I cannot 
determine what the authors’ positive position is. 
They seem to identify controls with national power, 
and planning with the strength of the state. I would 
have thought that Bangladesh was a classic demon¬ 
stration of the consequences for the strength of the 
state of Pakistan of exercising excessive central 
control—and there are other examples. 

The comparison of India and China seems to me to 
represent a partipris rather than a reasoned argument. 
Also, it could be argued that India has performed 
badly precisely because it has relied excessively on 
controls of an economically unproductive kind, and 
been supported in so doing by foreign aid. 

In their last paragraph, they commit an elementary 
logical confusion—besides linking my name with 
others whose credentials as economists rather than as 
public figures I might well wish to dispute. The 
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logical error is as follows—either the Less Developed 
Countries select a wise man who will give them 
advice based on deep scholarship and a balanced view 
of the world; or they look at competing views, each 
probably exaggerated, and choose the one that suits 
them best. But in a competition of the latter kind, as 
Leo Durocher said, “nice guys finish last”. If they 
want the LDCs to have a choice of views, they have 
no right to criticise me for offering strong meat rather 
than pabulum. 1 suspect that they want pabulum 
from me precisely because the views of the others have 
the palatable taste of an insidious poison—and there¬ 
fore will be chosen instead of pabulum, if only 
pabulum is the alternative. 

In a competition between scholars and political 
propagandists, the scholar is likely to lose—because 
the propagandist not only feels no compulsion to 
arrive at a balanced view, but trades on the scholar’s 
propensity to concede that any view if stridently 
enough expres.scd must have a grain of truth in it, 
in order to reduce the debate to one between a 
black-and-white choice and a gray area. The authors 
of the letter leave no doubt as to which side they are 
on: the readers of Encxjun ter can decide for them¬ 
selves whether their contribution is useful. 

Harry G. Johnson 

London School of Economics 


Cory’s “Ezra Pound” 

As ONE WHOSE LETTER to thc Editor of the Times 
Literary Supplement (6 March, 1969, followed by 
another, 27 March) initiated what Mr Daniel Cory 
calls a “brawl”, would you allow me to make a few 
comments on Mr Cory's article “Second Thoughts on 
Ezra Pound” (Encounter, October 1971). First of all 
Mr Cory’s date references concerning the letters in 
thc T.L.S. that followed my letter of 6 March 1969 are 
a bit mixed up. When he says 4 April he means 
3 April and when he says 17 April, he means 27 March. 

S^ondly, my letter of 6 March 1969, did not 
“accuse” him. as he suggests, of “inventing various 
comments” that Ezra Pound made to him in Venice in 
October 1966 A propos of thc Cantos. All it did was to 
question the source of Professor Roy Fuller’s 
statement, made in thc course of one of his Oxford 
lectures as Professor of Poetry, that Pound himself 
had admitted that the Cantos were a faUure. And my 
letter quoted the telegram I had received from 
Pound saying that he had never made any such 
statement. It was only from thc letters that followed 
my letter as well as from Professor Fuller’s brief 
comment published in the T.L.S. (13 March) that it 
became clear that in making that statement Professor 
Fuller had Mr Cory's article in mind—the article that 
has appeared in Encounter, May 1968. However, 
Mr Cory himself closed the T.L.S. correspondence 
about the Canto.t with a letter of his own (10 April 
1969) in which he declared that he had “no desire to 
become involved any further in this controversy.” 

After a period of two years, however, Mr Cory 
seems to have changed his mind. With his article 
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“Second Thoughts on Ezra Pound”, he now returns 
to the old controversy, I don’t know whether with the 
hope of stirring, or with the desire to avoid stirring 
what he calls “a thick pother of indignation” on the 
part of those who choose to differ from him as to his 
method of approach to and evaluation of the Cantos 
and as to the significance that he would have us attach 
to Pound’s judgment on them as a failure as it has 
been “truly reported” by him. 

My reason for writing this letter is certainly not 
that of stirring any such controversy, nor is it that of 
testing or challenging Mr Cory’s claim as a literary 
critic. It is merely to ask a few questions regarding 
some of the basic assumptions and attitudes on which 
his article is based. 


Firstly, does one, whose misfortune it is to have to 
disagree with Mr Cory in his approach to the Cantos, 
automatically become classed as a “Poundian”, “one 
of the children of light”, a member of “a fervent team 
of cheer-leaders” or of the Poundian household, a 
devotee, and so forth? And if not, then who are these 
Poundians and why can’t Mr Cory name them? Or 
is it, perhaps, that in the past Mr Cory himself might 
have been one, but has now fallen out of grace with 
the Master? 

Secondly, if, according to Mr Cory, in spite of 
profound depression. Pound still can, “when the hand 
of the barometer is favourable”, “not only tell a 
hawk from a hand-saw”, but he is “as clear as an 
unclouded sky”, then how is one to decide as to when 
Pound was “as clear as an unclouded sky”, that is to 
say, when he admitted to Mr Cory that the Cantos 
were a failure, or when he sent the telegram to me 
denying that he made such a statement? 

Thirdly, as to Pound’s feeling “humiliated at being 
utterly dependent on a few people”, what is humiliat¬ 
ing about this? Pound is 85. Miss Olga Rudge, who is 
75, looks after him with patience, tact and devotion, 
one of her worrying duties being that of discouraging, 
as far as she politely can, people, whether they claim 
to be Pound’s old friends or his young admirers, from 
visiting him; and if they still insist on doing so, from 
tiring him too nmeh by goading him about the Cantos 
or something else. What is humiliating or pathetic 
about this? Mr Cory cannot quote—or report— 
Pound as saying that he is “content to abide by 
w'hatever arrangements are made”, without exclaiming 
characteristically; “What a tragic confession from a 
proud old swashbuckler!” But what else, according to 
Mr Cory, could “a proud old swashbuckler” at the 
age of eighty-five have done? And how many of them 
would not, instead, be happy to have arrangements 
made for them and be content to abide by them? 


Mb Cory’s “Second Thoughts on Ezra Pound” are 
not merely prefaced by such comments and attitudes, 
but are to some extent occasioned and even influenced 
by them. It is not for me to discuss their merit as 
literary criticism, but 1 should have thought that a 
literary critic wanting to discuss the Cantos seriously 
would not normally base his criticism on such atti¬ 
tudes. Nor, for that matter, would one, whether a 


literaiy critic or not, who has had, as Mr Cory claims 
to have had, “twenty-five years with Santayana and 
long spells under Russell and G. E. Moore.” 

G. SiNCH 

Professor, Italian Language 
The Queen’s University, and Literature 

Belfast, N, Ireland 


I MUST THANK Mr Singh for indicating that 1 slipped 
up on a couple of “date references” anent the letters 
that appeared in the TJL.S. after my first essay on Ezra 
Pound that appeared in Encounter (May 1966). If 
Mr Singh were not a Professor of Italian Language 
and Literature, he would certainly make an excellent 
checker of trivial items and proof-reader. Perhaps if 
he peruses my Pound essays again, be may come up 
with a split infinitive or a dangling participle. Further¬ 
more, 1 am pleased to hear that Mr Singh himself 
never explicitly accused me of “inventing various 
comments” that Ezra made to me in Venice about his 
Cantos in October 1966. This despicable accusation 
did not arise from him, but he seems to have been a 
willing tool, or “party”, to its dissemination. 

Mr Singh is apparently reluctant to be labelled .. 
cento per cento Poundian, and 1 congratulate him Ji 
his common sense and dislike of unqualified devotic > 
On the other hand, I have no desire to list a few 
disciples 1 have met and enjoyed discussing the Cantos 
with: I do not go in for personal ridiculing—not to 
mention any unsavoury blackening of character. 
There ought to be a give-and-take in literary apprecia¬ 
tion that does not stoop to animosity. 

As to the problem of whether or not Ezra was in 
good form or serious when he made his observations 
to me concerning his Cantos, I can only repeat that 
he answered my questions deliberately, appeared to 
reali^ perfectly what he was saying, and that 1 was 
and still am prepared to accept them as authentic 
evaluation. Of course it is quite possible for Tom, 
Dick, or even Professor Harry, to ignore them 
completely and fall back on their own infallible 
interpretations of a baffling text. 

Finally, it strikes me as perfectly natural that Ezra 
should feel rather humiliat<^ in the late evening of his 
life. He needs desperately the attention and devotion 
that he receives from Olga Rudge; but the fact 
remains that he has seen his dream of a better cultural, 
political and social society dissolve in disconnected 
fragments. I think his dream was unrealistic, based on 
a fanatical selection of episodes in human history that 
appealed to his imagination. For example, as T. S. 
Eliot commented, Ezra appears to have bwn interested 
in everything in the Middle Ages “except that which 
gave them their significance.” But then—as Ezra 
knows—I have never been a “Poundian.” This did 
not alter the fact that for many years we remained on 
friendly terms. And if I no longer drop in to see him 
when 1 am in Venice, it is not because of any change 
of sentiment on my part; nor, I suspect, because he 
himself is unwilling to see me. 

Daniel Cory 

Borne 
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,.Life & Letters Today. 


Capetown 

BAN: Andre Brinks a leading Afrikaans writer, is 
prepared to go to Jail as part of an all-out attack on 
censorship in South Africa. 

He has suggested that iHomlnent authors and 
academics, including as many Afrikaaners as pos¬ 
sible, should deliberately sedc prosecution for pos¬ 
sessing banned books, prefi^ably those by some of 
the world’s leading writers and pbiiosiqthers. If 
convicted, they should refuse to pay fines and choose 
Jail. 

Brink said the Publications Control Board has 
kept 15,000 books out of South Africa and banned 
almost 90 per cent, of all important overseas films. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH 
London 

Stage Boycott: / write to comtnent [writes Sir 
Robert Birley] on Mr Edward Bond’s letter on the 
playwright’s boycott of South Africa. The most 
harmful thing we can do to those who are committed 
is to give them the impression that they have been 
written off by their friends outside. That is what 
this kind of boycott does. 

Mr Bond seems to think that the South African 
Government would consider that his agreeing to his 
plays being acted in their country would be a 
"concession". I can assure him that he is wrong. 
When the academic boycott was first announced I 
can well remember the delight of the Afrikaner 
Nationalist press. Now, they said, they would no 
longer be troubled by visiting liberals, t had a 
picture oj some .soldiers in a front-line trench under 
heavy bombardment, A messenger arrives from 
the rear. "We are not going to send you any rein¬ 
forcements : that is our way of showing our solidarity 
with you." The news gets through to the enemy in 
the trenches opposite and the sound of cheering is 
heard. 

THE TIMES 

AOwnt 

Blacklisting & Censorship: The Gieek govern¬ 
ment, which o/ficiallv ended censorship in 1970, is 
quietly putting bookstores on guard against the sale 
of books that its National Security Directorate has 
listed as "Communist and anti-government." 

First Deputy Premier Pattakos and Byron 
Stamatopoulos, the chief govermnent spokesman, 
denied in interviews that there wnr such a list. "It 
would be stupid," Mr Stamatopoulos said. "Ju.il 
look at Athens, even Brecht Is playing at the 
theater." 

A downtown theater is performing the German 
playwright’s "The Good Woman of Szechwan," but 
the printed text is No. 76 on the Security Direc¬ 
torate's list of 124 books. The contradiction illus¬ 
trates the erratic nature of the government’s attempts 
to regulate intellectual life. 

The lifting of censorship turned the windows of 
the many bookshops of Athens into displays of dissi- 
dence. Despite the black-list. Greek translations of 


the writings of Che Guevara. Mao Tse-tung, Brecht, 
Lenin. Trotsky and other foreign Communists 
continue to he displayed fw more widely than their 
potential readership in this anti-Communist country 
warrants. 

The list has delighted those people who accuse the 
government of a lack of intellectual sophistication. 
Among their favorite items is the proscription of 
the stories of Chekhov, whose works are said to 
constitute "intentional advertising of Russian 
literature." The same charge is levelled against a 
biography of Dostoevsky written by Henri Troyat 
of the French Academy, 

The "History of the Russian Revolution," by 
Trotsky, is condemned for "Trotskyist content." 
Lenin’s "State and Revolution" is cited for "Com- 
mimisl content.” "Trotskyism" is also ascribed to 
Norman Mailer’s "The Armies of the Night," 

The plays and poems of Brecht, the most fre¬ 
quently mentioned author on the list, are dismissed 
by the phrase "the author is a German Communist." 

Observers in this strongly anti-Soviet country 
were puzzled by the inclusion on the list of two Greek 
books on recent events in Czechoslovakia that are 
criticized for having “anti-Soviet edges." A book by 
Roger Garaudy, the philosopher expelled by the 
French Communist party, is found objectionable for 
"anti-Stallnlst edges," while another of his works is 
Included for “attacks against the present Soviet 
leadership," 

NEW YORK TIMES 


New York 

GUNSEL: John Hollander’s essay on Dashiell 
Hammett was amusing—1 iiope intenthmaily, 
though this wasn't always clear. Hammett himself, 
I’m sure, would have been amused by one line in it. 
Mr Hollander refers to tlie ciiaractcr of Wilmer in 
“The Maltese Falcon’’ as a “gunscl”. Hammett 
once played a prank on a prudish pulp editor by 
smuggling liiis word into a story ... in such a way 
ns to make the editor think tiiat “gunsei” was 
underworld slang for “gunman.” 

Actually, of course, a gunsei is a catamite... i.e., 
a boy used for pederasty. 

new YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW 

London 

Cannon Fodder : Canon Douglas Strickland, vicar 
of Wimborne Min.ster, Dorset, has published two 
four letter words in a church magazine in an effort to 
persuade the B.B.C. not to allow such language on 
television. 

He said he hoped his parishioners would read them 
and protest. The first, he said, was uttered three 
times in as many minutes by Mr John Harder, the 
poet, when being interviewed by David Dimbleby 
on 24 Hours. The second was used by a girl in a 
light-hearted discussion programme. 


TH£ TIMBS 
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Sex, Culture, Censorship, Love 


Sexual OjfTences Bill 

Lord Arran is cliaracteristicaUy modest about his 
personal contribution to the reform of homosexual 
law: but as becomes an Earl by inheritance, he over¬ 
values the contribution made by the Hoase of Lords 
[“The Sexual Offences Bill: A Personal Memoir,” 
En(oiintfr. March], In the end, ail Lord Arran’s 
dogged campaigning and all the education received 
by the nation as a consequence of the debates he 
precipitated in the Lords would have been of no avail 
without the elected MPs braving their constituents. 
The obloquy and abuse suffered stoically by Lord 
Arran can, as MPs know, be even more pungcntly 
expressed in the ballot box. MPs are not, as Lords, 
cosset led from irrational public opinion. 

Lord Arran’s engaging and generous account is 
indeed incomplete, omitting among many other 
matters the collusion between certain Cabinet Minis¬ 
ters, Whips and myself: and totally overlooking the 
hundred or so Labour MPs of the 1966 Parliament, 
many sitting for marginal Constituencies, who sup¬ 
ported me in the Commons through every stage of 
the Bill. 

I am presently striving to write a book which will 
tell of the political and psychological resistances to 
all the social reform bills with which 1 have been 
associated; and 1 hope this will, incidentally, repair 
some of Lord Arran’s omissions in his personal 
account of tlie Sexual Offences Act. Constitutional 
historians will indeed be misled by Lord Arran’s 
charm if his account persuades them that the 
Commons played such a subsidiary role in the social 
reforms of the 1966-70 Labour Parliament. The need 
to attempt a definitive account of the travail behind 
these reforms is made even more necessary by the 
curious but significant suppression of any mention 
of them by Harold Wilson in his lengthy account of 
the history of his Labour govemnaent. 

Leo ABse 

House of Commons 


Homo- and Heterosexuality 

Lord Arran— to whose courage and endurance those 
who are homosexual owe so much—^must not be 
allowed to remain in the state of modest doubt 
conveyed by his moving and iliiuninating article in 
the March Encounter. At least a million in this 
country owe it to him and his supporters that they 
can, for the first time, begin to accept themselves for 
the unremarkable people they are. 

Nor must Dr E. J. Mishan be allowed without 
challenge to bracket homosexuality and lesbianism 
with “incest and the sexual involvement of minors”, 
as be does on page 10 of the same issue; or to suggest 


(on pages 28 and 29) that “homosexuality can at best 
invite sympathy as being the symptom of a patholo¬ 
gical condition.” The ftrst is a conAision of categories, 
and the second is the assertion of a prejudgment for 
which I know of no settled evidence. 

Many would share Dr Mishan’s wish to examine as 
a serious question whether an exclusive emphasis on 
sexual pleasure may operate to the detriment of our 
human concern for other human individuals. But this 
is another matter, and one to which the accident of 
sexual preference has no relevance. 

To both Lord Arran and Dr Mishan many of us 
who have studied the question of homosexuality at 
first hand would wish to say three things. First, 
throughout history and in all societies (so far as the 
records go) a sizeable minority, whether under 
persecution or not, have found it in their profoundest 
nature to express their sexuality, good, bad or 
indifferent, mainly with their own sex. Secondly, there 
is no evidence to show that homosexuals arc any css 
capable than their heterosexual fellows of shai'^g 
Professor Mishan’s “profound concern for . . . our 
lives . . . and for our unique planet” (to the over¬ 
population of which they are, however, less likely to 
contribute). Thirdly, homosexuals clearly still have 
some way to go before the limited freedom from 
persecution which the Lqrd Arrans have given them 
is succeeded by the more general ambience of dis- 
passion in which the Professor Mishans will feel safe 
in accepting them not merely as a numerous and 
unremarkable phenomenon among the diverse 
creatures of the unique planet but also as distinguish¬ 
able from the mcestuous, the pcdeiastic, the porno¬ 
graphic and the pathological. 

Thtjse of us, both heterosexual and homosexual, 
who support the Cainpaign for Homosexual Equality 
know tetter than this, if only from our first-hand 
acquaintance with the many hundreds of homosexual 
men and women who now find in this organisation a 
recognition—which they hope eventually to discover 
in society at large—of their ordinary and richly 
diverse humanity. The mere existence of this organisa¬ 
tion would have been impossible without the legisla¬ 
tion which Lord Arran did so much to further. He 
would know, if he saw its work at first hand, that in 
this alone he has already done much good. 

R. N. Noyes 

London 

Cultural Pollution 

The contributors to your fascinating section on Sex 
& Culture [March] were more convincing in diagnosis 
than in prescription. I am thinking particularly of 
E. J. Mishan and Michael Belofif. In my simplicity, 

I can see no possible reason why the principle that 
underlay the Wolfenden Report in its references to 
prostitution, and the subsequent Act, should not be 
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Invoked in respect of pornography. You can no more 
abolish pornography than you can prostitution, but 
it would be a comparatively easy matter to remove it 
from view. 

Writing as one who has always believed that 
fastidiously conceived pornography is a contribution 
to civilised living, I share Mr Mishan’s distaste for the 
cultural pollution that now threatens to engulf 
V/estern society through the unlimited dissemination 
and display of the stuff. And it is hard to dispute the 
View, to which Mr Beloff subscribes, that the Law, as 
it stands and has stood, is unsatisfactory in that no 
definition of “obscenity” is ever likely to be universally 
accepted. 

The problem of pornography would, however, be 
reduced to manageable proportions if the following 
measures and principles were incorporated into 
appropriate legislation: 

1. A total ban on all public displays of pudenda, 
male or female, and of buttocks; whether the ban 
should extend to breasts is a matter for discussion. 
“*^ablic” should mean, obviously, the street, but 
shd\dd compri.se all public places, including cinemas, 
th^ tres and underground stations, shop windows 

cinema display windows, foyers, news-stands, 
etc. 

2. Although this would probably suffice, it could 
be stipulated that there should bo a similarly total ban 
on all live or graphic depictions, whether real or 
simulated, of sex acts, regardless of the sex, number, 
and species of the partners. 

3. In London and other large cities, there should 
be a strictly limited . amber of licensed premises not 
subjected to censorship but bound by the universal 
rule regarding street displays of pudenda, etc. These 
should comprise pornographic bookshops (which 
would be prominently described as such, and to 
which minors should not be admitted, but where any 
category of pornography would be available,,freely 
and legally, for sale or consultation); strip shows 
(again described appropriately, but without external 
advertising); pornographic or sex cinemas (under 
similar conditions); and so forth. In London, it might 
be thought desirable that Soho should be enabled to 
grant, say, twenty licences in each category; and that 
the same number of licences should be granted for 
the whole of the rest of Greater London, subject to 
the approval of Boroughs of the Greater London 
Council. Other cities should make their own decisions, 
consonant with these principles. 

4. Subject to the above restrictions, there should be 
m censorship whatever of the printed page; while 
censorship of the cinema and theatre would be 
confined to the vetting of films and plays intended for 
general exhibition (that is, in ordinary, as distinct 
from licensed sex, cinemas and theatres), to ensure 
conformity with the specific bans in 1 and 2 of this 
list. 


If these simple principles were adopted: cultural 
pollution by pornography would cease almost 
completely; the pomographers would know where 
they stood, as would their customers; the young 
would be protected and those who find pornographic 


displays “offensive*’ would have no cause for com¬ 
plaint; those who want or need pornography would 
know where to find it but the flood of pornography 
would be reduced to a trickle; and absurd, often 
counter-productive, prosecutions would cease. Any 
takers? 

Brian Crozier 

London 


Mishan’s Reply 

Mr Noyes appears to be remarkably touchy. 1 no¬ 
where assert that “homosexuals are any less capable 
than heterosexuals” of sharing a concern about our 
unique planet. 1 nowhere deny their “ordinary and 
richly diverse humanity.” 1 am quite aware that there 
are large numbers of them and, to that extent, they 
are an “unremarkable phenomenon.” Finally, I have 
no difficulty at all in distinguishing them from the 
incestuous, the pomographers, or, for that matter, 
the necromaniacs. 

As for campaigns for homosexual equality, I should 
suppose that most homosexuals are abundantly 
satisfied in now having the law’s protection. Althouj^ 
I have no objection to further endeavours to alleviate 
any residual disabilities, provided the means used are 
tactful and decent, a sympathetic understanding of 
their plight is about as much as they can reasonably 
expect from the public at large. More “advanced” 
proposals to “legitimate” homoscxuality~to accept 
homosexual union as on a par, socially, with hetero¬ 
sexual union; to sanction homosexual marriage by 
Church and State—would, 1 believe, be repugnant to 
the great majority of people. And I would defend 
society’s marked partiality for continuing to regard 
heterosexuality alone as the norm on the conservative 
principle 1 enunciated. All customs, procedures, and 
institutions through which, over millennia, societies 
have signified their acceptance of heterosexuality as 
the norm, ought not to be abandoned unless powerful 
reasons are adduced for doing so. 

It is uncertain from his letter whether Mr Noyes 
favours such “advanced” proposals or no. But if he 
does, what he offers there can hardly be construed as 
powerful reasons. His allegation that over the past a 
minority have found it “in their profoundest nature” 
to engage in homosexual activity can be conceded, 
but it is surely not to the purpose. Strong feelings are 
consistent with a wide range of pathological aaivity 
and, indeed, with a goodly number of quite vicious 
propensities. 

I hasten to assure him, however, that I do not use 
pathology as a pejorative term. In fact I am not 
averse to regarding homosexuality, in his own words, 
os “an accident of sexual preference”—bearing in 
mind, always, that accidents are what we seek to 
avoid. Using the word pathology in its ordinary, 
sense, Mr Noyes may well continue to insist that 
there is “no settled evidence” that homosexuality is 
pathological. His standards of evidence are doubtless 
too stringent for those of us who acquiesce in the view 
that the mechanism nature has selected for human 
survival has, up to the present at least, operated 
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through heterosexual attraction, not homosexual. To 
that extent, homosexuality is abnormal in the literal 
sense. Neither, perhaps, does the fact that homo¬ 
sexuality continues to be treated as a pathological con¬ 
dition by psychologists and surgeons impress hto as 
evidence. Nor, again, the fact that it is those finding 
themselves situated at the homosexual ends of the 
spectrum who seek treatment to overcome their homo¬ 
sexuality (even where this requires an operation to 
change their sex in order to eiyoy heterosexual love), 
and not the other way round. For, to be sure, society 
could conceivably be wrong: the number of possible 
worlds is infinite. 

But whether we can agree on a definition of nor¬ 
mality or pathology in this instance is less important 
than the substantive issue: that of the manifest 
advantages, if any, to society of today abandoning its 
traditional attitudes so as to “legitimise” homo¬ 
sexuality. There is no minority movement today, no 
matter how egregious, that does not clothe its aims 
and activities in the language of "emancipation.” 
There are slogans and euphemisms a-plenty. But the 
reasoned case for legitimising homosexuality has yet 
to be made. 

I welcome Mr Brian Crozier’s proposals for alle¬ 
viating the problem of pornography. Though 1 have 
reservations on his fourth proposal, his recom¬ 
mendations are not dissimilar to those put forward 
by me in a forthcoming article on “The Economics 
of Sex Pollution.” 

E. J. MrsHAN 

London School o) Economics 

Beloff’a Reply 

In my siMPLicnY 1 can see no possible reason why 
Brian Crozier should describe my piece as “more 
convincing in diagnosis than in prescription” when he 
merely elaborates ingeniously on what I myself 
proposed. 1 too took the Wolfenden principle as my 
point of reference, and I too suggested that the object 
of the law should be to remove obscene matter from 
view. I must conclude that he did not finish his 
perusal of my essay, which, I suppose, only goes to 
show that no one is ever forced to read anything, 
obscene, dull or other, 

I welcome him as an ally, if not as a critic. 

Michael Beloff 

London 
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